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WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


I  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  ROMAN- 
ISTS; SHEWING  THE  DISASTROUS  CONSEQUENCES 
WHICH  MUST  RESULT  FROM  A  CONCESSION  OF  POLL 
TICAL  POWER  TO   THEM.     [Published  in  1827.] 

"  A  most  valuable  pamphlet.'* — Dublin  Warder. 

II.  AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS  OF 
POPERY. 

"  A  powerful  exposition  of  the  monstrosities  of  Popery.'' — Dublin 
Warder. 

"  He  shews  from  statements  made  by  the  historians  of  past  ages,    as  well 
as  by  the  travellers  of  the  present  day,  that  wherever  Popery  has  been  esta-^ 
blished  in  the  full  workings  of  its  priestly  domination,  it  has  had  a  blighting 
influence  upon  the  happiness,  the  knowledge,   and  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind."—  Christian  Examiner. 

"  I  am  indebted  for  these  observations  to  that  excellent  author,  Mr.  Ryan, 
in  his  invaluable  treatise  published  this  year  in  Dublin,  entitled  '  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Popery  ;'  a  pamphlet  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  Protestant  in  the  British  Empire,  as  a  clear  and  copious 
collection  of  potent  and  incontrovertible  facts,  perspicuous  authorities  and 
doctrines,  as  set  forth  and  admitted  by  both  churches,  drawn  together  as  into 
a  synopsis,  or  focus,  by  such  a  masterly  hand,  that  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
(although  I  never  saw,  and  am  therefore  unacquainted  with  the  author,) 
that  there  is  no  man  can  possibly  read  the  pamphlet  without  being  fully 
repaid  for  the  purchase." — From  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Protestant  Free- 
men and  Freeholders  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  signed,  D.  M'  Cleery. 

III.  A  LETTER  TO  THE  PROTESTANTS  OF  IRELAND, 
ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF   THEIR   AFFAIRS. 

IV.  SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  PHILLIP  THORN- 
VILLE. 

V.  THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  COUNTY 
OF  CARLOW. 

"  It  deserves  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  in  an  Irish  library  with  the  valuable 
County  Histories  of  Doctor  Smith.  From  the  industry  and  care  exhibited 
in  every  page,  we  can  give  implicit  credit  to  the  author's  assertion,  that  *  the 
most  approved  original  works  have  been  consulted,'  &c  We  hold  that  Mr. 
Ryan  has  done  good  service,  not  merely  to  his  county,  but  to  the  United 
Kingdom."—  London  Literary   Gazette. 

*'  A  volume  displaying  much  labour  and  research — While  it  is  a  great  aid 
to  the  general  history  of  Ireland,  the  minute  and  valuable  local  information 
it  contains,  statistical  and  as  relating  to  families.''  &c Dublin   Warder. 

"  This  work  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity. — 
A  work  though  sadly  disfigured  by  sectarian  prejudices,  highly  creditable  to 
its  author  in  other  respects,  from  the  spirit  of  indefatigable  searching  inquiry 
that  pervades  it." — Dublin  Satirist. 

"  This  volume  forms  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the  literature 

of    Ireland Mr.     Ryan    exhibits    throughout,    an   honest,    commendable 

spirit  of  amor  patrice  ;  and  when  we  say,  farther,  that  his  work  displays  much 
learned  research,  with  an  anxious  desire  to  be  minutely  accurate,  and  that 
its  pages  abound  with  information,  at  once  varied,  useful  and  attractive,  we 
say  no  more  than  in  justice  we  are  warranted,  and  enough,  we  think,  to 
recommend  it  to  the  patrons  of  literature  and  genius.'' — Newry    Telegraph. 

"  An  excellent  work. — His  style  is  clear  and  perspicuous;  his  narration 
of  incidents  faithful,  his  information  being  drawn  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  ;  while  his  accounts  of  antiquities  and  all  other  objects  of  curiosity  or 
interest  are  lively  and  graphic,  being  the  result  of  his  own  particular  inquiry 
and  observation.  Attached  to  Conservative  and  Protestant  principles,  the 
author's  passing  remarks  are  strong  and  pertinent,  and  his  reasoning  cogent  ; 
-tvhile  throughout  he  has  studied  truth  and  impartiality." — Leinster  Express. 

"  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author,  who  has  proved  himself  a  man  of 
research." — Carlow  Sentinel. 
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THE    LIFE 


OF 


KING    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND,    STADTHOLDER    OF 
HOLLAND,  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE,    &C.  &C. 


BY  JOHN  KYAN,  ESQ.,  M.R.S.L. 

lUTHOII  of  the  "history  and  antiquities  of  the  county  of  carlow," 
"an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  popery,"  "  a  letter 
to  the  protestants  of  ireland,"  &c.  &c. 


Omnium  consensu  capax  imperii,  nisi  inperasset Tacit. 

It  is  hard  to  be  imagined,  how  far  the  spirit  of  one  great  man  goes  in  the  for- 
tunes of  any  army  or  state Temple. 

This  limitation  in  the  Protestant  line  was  made  by  parliament,  in  order  that 
the  monarchy  might  preserve  an  unbroken  unity  through  all  ages,  and  might 
be  preserved  (with  safety  to  our  religion)  in  the  old  approved  mode  by 
descent,  in  which,  if  our  liberties  had  been  once  endangered,  they  had  often 
through  all  storms  and  struggles  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  been  pre- 
served  Burke. 
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MARYBORO' : 

PRINTED  AT  THE  LEINSTER  EXPRESS  OFFICE, 

BY  H.  W.  TALBOT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


We  rest  assured  that  the  Protestant  reader  must  be  gratified 
to  learn  the  very  high  and  extended  support  which  has  been  af- 
forded to  the  Author  in  the  publication  of  this  life  of  our  great 
deliverer.  We  therefore,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing selection  from  the  list  of  subscribers  ;*  confident,  at  the 
same  time,  that  names  so  illustrious,  distinguished  and  respectable 
will  prove  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  work. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.     Six  Copies. 
Right  Hon.  and    Most  Rev.  John  Geo.  De  La  Poer  Beresford,  Archbi- 
shop of   Armagh,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland.      Two  copies. 
His  Grace  George,  (Gordon),    Duke  of  Gordon.      Two  copies. 
Most  Noble  John,  (Loftus),  Marquis  of  Ely. 
Most  Noble  William,  (O'Bryen),  Marquis  of  Thomond. 
Right   Hon.  James,   (Bernard),  Earl  of  Bandon.      Two  copies. 
Right  Hon.  John,  (Willoughby  Cole),  Earl  of  Enniskillen.     Two  copies. 
Right  Hon.  Thomas,  (Pakenham),  Earl  of  Longford. 
Right  Hon.  John,  (Bourke),  Earl  of  Mayo. 

Right  Hon.   Henry,  (Stanley   Monck),  Earl  of  Rathdowne.    Two  copies. 
Right  Hon.  Robert,  (Jocelyn),  Earl  of  Roden.      Two  copies. 
Right  Hon.  George,  (William  Finch  Hatton),    Earl  of  Winchelsea  and 

Nottingham.       Two  copies. 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lincoln. f 

Right  Hon,  William,  (Carr   Beresford),  Viscount  Beresford. 
Right   Hon.  Lodge,    (Raymond  de  Montmorency),   Viscount    Frankfort 

De  Montmorency.      Two  copies. 

*  Respectable  precedents  in  abundance  existed  for  publication  by  a  pre- 
vious reception  of  subscribers'  names.  Of  the  number  of  valuable  and  in- 
teresting works  thus  given  to  the  world,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

Pope's  Translation  of  Homer. 

Voltaire's  Henriade.     London,   1726. 

History  of  his  Own  Time.  By  G.  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  2  vols. 
Fol.  Lond.  1734. 

History  of  Ireland.  By  Rev.  James  Gordon,  Rector  of  Killegny  in  the 
diocese  of  Ferns,  &c. 

History  of  Ireland.     By  O'Halloran. 

Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland.  Edited  by  Rev.  Mervyn  Archdall.  8vo. 
Dublin. 

On  the  Constitution  of  England.     By  De  Lolme. 

Political  Index  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Robert  Bateson,  Esq. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Odes  of  Anacreon,  translated  into  English  verse,  with  notes.  By  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.     London,   1800.     4to. 

History  of  Lancashire.      By  Edward  Baines,   Esq.,  M.P.  for  Leeds. 

Memoirs  of  his  own  life.     By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.  D. 

Sermons.     By  Rev.  Hugh  White.  870.  Dub.   1834. 

f  Eldest  son  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  M.P.  for  Notting- 
hamshire. 
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LIST    OF    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Right  Hon.  John,  (Skeffington  Foster),  Viscount  Massereene. 

Right    Hon.   Percy,   (Clinton  Sydney  Smyth),    Viscount   Strangford.. 

Two  copies. 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Castlereagh.* 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Loft  us.  f      Two  copies 
Right  Hon.  Uiysses,  (Burgh).  Lord  Downes. 
Right  Hon.  John,  (Maxwell  Barry^^3^3Farnha*m.'** 
Right  Hon.  George  (Kenyon),  Lord  Kenyon.      Two  copies. 
Right  Hon.   Lord  George  Loftus. 


Mervyn  Archdall,  Esq,  M.  P,  co. 
Fermanagh. 

Richard  Armit,  Esq,  Kildare-street, 
Dublin. 

Lorenzo  Alexander,  Esq,  Mil  ford, 
co.  Carlovv. 

R.  Alexander,  Esq,  Liverpool. — 
Two  copies. 

Timothy  Allen,  Esq,  Camden-st., 
Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Archdall,  Clonegal,  co. 
Carlovv. 

Thomas  M.  Archer,  Esq,  Glouces. 
ter-street,  Dublin. 

George  Armstrong,  Esq,  Holles-st. 
Dublin. 

John  Armit,  Esq,  Kildare-st.,  Dub- 
lin. 

A.  Armstrong,  Esq,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Bart,  M.P.  co. 

Derry. 
Rev.    Sir    E     D.    Borrowes,    Bart, 

Lsuragh,  Queen's  co. 
Sir    William  Betham,    Knt,  Dublin. 
Sir  Thomas  Branclcer,    Knt,  Liver- 
pool. 
[  ■    N.  VV.  Brady,   Knt,  Dublin. 
Coionel  Henry   Bruen,    M.  P.,  co. 

Carlovv. 
R.  Clayton  Browne,  Esq,  Browne's- 

hill,  co.  Carlow. 
Stewart    Blacker,    Esq,    Mid.    Gar- 

diner-st,    Dublin. 
Isaac    Butt,    Esq,    Trinity    College, 

Dublin. 
Hugh  R.   Baker,   Esq,    Rogerson's- 

quay,  Dublin. 
William    Beers,    Esq,   Castle welian, 

co.  Down       Two  copies. 
Allen  O'B.  Bellingham,    Esq,    Cas- 

tle-Blaynev. 
Rev.  G    M.'Brough,  Dundalk.      ' 
James  Butler,  Esq,  Broomville,  co. 

Carlow. 
Matthew    Todd    Byrne,    Esq,    Flo- 

rinda  Place,  Dublin. 


Geo.  R.  Blackwood,  Esq,  College- 
Green,   Dublin. 

Chichester  Bolton,  Esq,  Temple-st, 
Dublin. 

John  C.  Barrett.  Esq,  N.  Cumber- 
land-st,  Dublin. 

John  Bourke,  Esq,  N.  Cumberland- 
street,  Dublin. 

VV.  C.  Beatfy,  Esq,  M.  D.,  Moles- 
worth-street,  Dublin. 

William  Barker,  Esq.  Baggot-street 
Dublin. 

Thomas  Haviland  Burke,  Esq,  Lon- 
don. 

John  J.  Butler,  Esq,  Up.  Gardiner 
street  Dublin. 

John  M.  Bourns,  Mount-Pleasant 
Dublin. 

R.  Bickersteth,  Esq.  Rodney-street 
Liverpool. 

George  Bentley,  Esq.  Fleet-street, 
Dublin. 

Thomas  Bailey,  Esq.  Esker,  Queen's 
county. 

Captain  Baldwin,  Nenagh. 

Surgeon  Marmaduke  Bell,  Kilcul- 
len. 

W.  II.  Bracken,  Esq.  Kilkenny. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Cole,  M.P.  Ennis- 

killen. 
Colonel  Ed.  Conolly,   M.P.  county 

Donegal. 
Edw.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.  M.P.  county 

Sligo. 
A.  B.  Cooper,  Esq.  T.  C.  Dublin. 
A.    Crawford,    Esq.    Dawson-street 

Dublin. 
William    Chichester,     Esq.     T.C. 

Dublin. 
Isaac  Coates  Esq.  Molesworth-street 

Dublin. 
W.  W.   Campbell,    Etq.    Lying-in- 
hospital  Dublin. 
Rev.    Joseph     Callwell,     Newtown 

Mount-  Kennedy. 
Owen    Blayney   Cole,    Esq.    Ennis- 

kerry. 


*   Eldest  mm  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  M.P. 
for  Co.  Down. 

f  Eldest  son  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Ely. 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Captain  Chidley  Coote,  Huntington 

Queen's  county. 
Hugh  Crofton,  Esq.  Enniskerry. 
W.    W.    Childers,    Esq.    Pembroke 

street  Dublin. 
William   R.   Croker,   Esq.  Mary-st. 

Dublin. 
Charles    Carolin,    Esq.    Ex-sheriff, 

Dublin. 
T.  C.  S.  Corry,  Esq.  Rock- Cony. 

Two  Copies. 
H.  B.  Code,  Esq.  Eccles-st.  Dublin. 
A.  Cornwall,  Esq.  Stephen's- Green 

Dublin. 
Rev.   A.   Lefroy  Courtnay,   Sandy- 
mount  Dublin. 
Chr.  W.  Campion  Esq.   French- st. 

Dublin. 
Howard   Cooke,  Esq.   M.D.    Bles- 

sington  street  Dublin, 
Thomas  C.  Croker,  Esq.  London. 
Rev.  Andrew   Campbell,    Mariner's 

church  Dublin. 
Richard  Creighton,   Esq.   Paulville, 

county  Carlow. 
T.   Herring   Cooper,  Esq.  Graigue, 

Carlow. 
Samuel  R.  Carter,  Esq.  M.D.  Cas- 

tledermot. 
Rev.  Latham  Coddington,  Tirr.olin. 
William     Crowther,     Esq.     Aston's 

Quay  Dublin. 
S.  C.  Hope  Cooper,  Esq.  Erne-st. 

Dublin. 
Wellesly  Pole  Cosby,    Esq,   Strad- 

bally  Hall,  Queen's  county. 

SirDrury  J.  Dickinson.  Knt.  Dublin. 
Very   Rev.  H.  R.  Dawson5  Dean  of  I 

St.  Patrick's  Dublin. 
Lieutentant-Colonel  H.  Dwyer  Lee-  [ 

son  street  Dublin. 
W.  J.  Digby,  Esq.  T.  C.  Dublin. 
Richard  B.  Dowse,   Esq.  Dorset-st.    ■ 

Dublin. 
John   Dick,    Esq.    Belfield,   county 

Wieklow. 
Theophilus  Dixon,  Esq.  Mount-joy    I 

square  Dublin. 
Robert  Dickinson,  Esq.  Dawson-st.    j 

Dublin. 
Rev.     George    Dwyer,     Rector   Gf  | 

Ardrahan. 
Thomas  Dooly,   Esq.  Queen-street 

Dublin. 
Lambart    Disney,     Esq.     Westland 

Row,  Dublin. 
Robert    H.     Dolling,     Esq.     North 

Cumberland-street,  Dublin. 
William  B.  Drury,  Esq.  Baggot-st. 

Dublin. 


Richard  Dawson,  Esq.  Liverpool. 

Alderman  William  Dixon,  .Mount- 
street  Dublin. 

Robert  Doyr.e,  Esq.Tullow  Cottage 
county  Carlow. 

William  Dowse,  Esq.  Springfield 
county  Wieklow. 

Henry  Echlin,  Esq.  Lower  Mount- 
street  Dublin. 

John  Ellis,  Esq.  Newry. 

James  Elliot,  Esq.  Sackyille-street 
Dublin. 

James  H.  Eustace,  Esq.  Hardy- 
mount  county  Carlow. 

George  Finch,  Esq.  M.  P.  Stam- 
ford. 

Harman  Fitz-Maurice,  Esq.  Ardin- 
tagle,  Queen's  county. 

Richard  Fox,  Esq.  Coolagad,  coun- 
ty Wieklow. 

Patrick  Flood,  Esq.  Mount-street 
Dublin. 

Henrv  Fry,  Esq.  Richmond-street 
Dublin. 

Samuel  Fewtrell,  Esq.  Holies-street 
Dublin. 

Major  James  N.  Frood,  Dundalk. 

Charles  Fausset,  Esq.  Gloucester- 
street  Dublin. 

Thomas  Fenton,  Esq.  Inns  Qu<f 
Dublin. 

Samuel  Fenton,  Esq  Nelson-street 
Dublin. 

George  M.  Forster,  Esq.  Gardiner's 
place  Dublin. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  B,  Fairman, 
London.      Two  Copies. 

John  Forster,  Esq.  Liverpool.   r 

Adam  B.  Feltus,  Esq.  Holly-brook 
county  Carlow. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Fitzgibbon,  Castle- 
derm  ot. 

Michael  Fenton,  Esq.  Ballinclea 
County  Wieklow. 

W.  Finnemor,  Esq.  Bally  ward 
countv   \>  icklow. 

G.  L.  Fenton,  Esq.  T.C.  Dub- 
lin. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Fleury,  Fleet-street 
Dublin. 

James  Fitz-Maurice,  Esq.  Queen's 
county. 

John  Gower,  Esq.  Roundwood-park 

cou.Uy  Witklow. 
William     Garrett,     Esq.     Janeville, 

county  Carlow. 
Arthur    Guinness,    Esq.    Beaumont 

county  Dublin.      Two  Copies. 
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LIST  OF   SUBSCRIBERS. 


John  Graham,  Esq.  Sherrard-street 
Dublin. 

J.  W.  Gason,  Esq.  Stevens's  hospi- 
tal Dublin. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  Ballibay. 

James  Gillmer,  Esq.  Sligo. 

John  Glascott,  Esq.  Leeson-street 
Dublin. 

J.  T.  Going,  Esq.  Aungier-street 
Dublin. 

Robertson  Gladstone,  Esq.  Liver- 
pool. 

Duncan  Gibb,  Esq.  Liverpool. 

W.  Goodman,  Esq.  Blessington-st. 
Dublin. 

John  Grant,  Esq.  Charlemont  place 
Dublin. 

John  P.  Gray,  Esq.  Upper- Baggot 
street  Dublin. 

John  Greene,  jun.  Esq,  Milbrook, 
county  Kildare. 

Richard  Graham,  Esq.  T.C.  Dublin. 

Hon,  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.  Lon- 
don.     Two  Copies. 

Hon.  Hugh  Howard,  Bushy- Park 
county  Wicklow. 

Sir  Edmund  J.  Hayes,  Bart.  M,P. 
county  Donegal. 

Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.  Lon- 
don. 

Sir  George  Hodson,  Bart.  Holly- 
park,  county  Wicklow. 

John  Van  Homrigh,  Esq.  Upper 
Mount-street  Dublin. 

James  H.  Hamilton,  Esq.  Sheephill, 
county  Dublin       Two  Copies. 

George  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.  Hamp- 
ton Hall,  county  Dublin. 

Ralph  J.  Hope,  Esq.  Urslands  co. 
Wicklow. 

William  Harty,  Esq.  M,D.  Middle 
Gardiner  street  Dublin. 

Samuel  Henry,  Esq.  Newtown  Mt. 
Kennedy. 

Richard  Hill,  Esq.  Mountjoy  Place 
Dublin. 

Thomas  Hugo,  Esq,  Drumeen,  co. 
Wicklow, 

Addison  Hone,  Esq.  King's  hospital 
Dublin, 

Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.  N.  George's 
street  Dublin. 

Jason  Hassard,  Esq,  Cara,  county 
Monaghan. 

Thomas  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  Hamp- 
ton Hall,  county  Dublin. 

J.  G.  Hyndman,  Esq.  Ex-sheriff, 
Dublin. 

Alderman  George  Hoyte,  Dublin. 

Alderman  William  Hodges,  Dublin. 


Robert  F.  Hodges,  Esq,  Great  Ship 
street  Dublin. 

Francis  Hackett,  Esq.  Lower  Gar- 
diner-street Dublin. 

Rev.  Robert  Handcock,  Marlboro*- 
street  Dublin. 

Richard  Hudson,  Esq.  Spring-farm 
county  Wicklow. 

E.  Hayes,  Esq.  Gardiner's  Place 
Dublin. 

J.  Hart,  Esq.  M.D.  Lower  Mount- 
street  Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Hastings,  Rector  of  St. 
Catherine's  Dublin. 

Isaac  Hutchinson,  Esq.  Cottage 
Terrace  Dublin. 

Thomas  Hill,  Esq.  Mercer-street 
Dublin. 

Rev.  John  Hare,  Russel  Place  Dub- 
lin. 

William  Huson,  Esq.  Liverpool. 

Thomas  B.  Horsfall,  Esq.  Liver- 
pool. 

James  Heyworth,  Esq.  Liverpool. 

R.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Liverpool. 

A.  J.  Humfrey,  Esq,  Lower  Gardi- 
ner-street Dublin. 

Mountiford  J.  Hay,  Esq.  Ex-sheriff 
Dublin. 

Rev.  James  Horner,  Dorset-street 
Dublin. 

William  Hope,  Esq.  Clonegal  coun- 
ty Carlow. 

Rev.  Archibald  R.  Hamilton,  Thorn- 
ville,  county  Carlow. 

Rev.  Chr.  Hayden,  Queen.street 
Dublin. 

Thomas  Jones,  Esq.  M.P.  county 
Londonderry. 

Joseph  Jackson,  Esq.  M.P.  Bandon. 
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PREFACE. 


Dispassionate  reflection  on  the  general  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  having  fully  convinced  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  that  never  was  strenuous  exertion  more  re- 
quisite in  their  defence,  he  resolved  to  employ  whatever  humble 
abilities  he  may  possess  in  aid  of  a  cause  which  he  believes  to  be 
righteous.  In  pursuance  of  this,  he  hopes,  just  determination,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  assert  and  maintain  the  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism in  two  or  three  works  already  published,  which  have  met 
the  approval  of  the  most  competent  judges.  Actuated  by  the 
same  powerful  motive,  he  has  undertaken  the  composition  of  an 
account  of  the  actions  of  our  great  deliverer  William  III. ;  a 
work,  the  publication  of  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  this  country.  A  brief  review  of  these 
circumstances  will  not  only  prove  the  appositeness  of  this  volume, 
but  must,  the  author  believes,  be  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice,  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and 
therefore,  he  will  be  excused  for  entering,  cursorily,  upon  the  in- 
vestigation. 

It  was  fondly  imagined  by  the  supporters  of  the  Popish*  relief 
Bill  of  1829,  that  the  enactment  of  that  "  healing  measure"  would 
produce  peace  and  contentment  in  Ireland.  The  opponents  of  the 
Bill,  with  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  aspirations  and  designs 
as  well  as  of  the  religious  and  political  principles  of  the  Papists, 
utterly  rejected  the  proposed  panacea  ;  being  fully  convinced,  that 
so  far  from  ameliorating  the  state  of  the  country,  it  would,  like 
the  opening  of  Pandora's  box,  be  the  fruitful  source  of  increased 
disorder.  From  fortuitous  circumstances,  the  former  party  hap- 
pened to  enjoy  more  power,  and  succeeded  in  embodying  their 

*  The  Author  uses  this  term  as  he  deals  not  in  the  words  of  flattery,  but 
of  truth.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to  intimate,  that  no  offence  is  intended 
by  the  terms  Papist  and  Popery.  They  are  derived  from  the  word  papa  or 
pope,  and  Papist  is  the  old  and  correct  historical  and  legal  definition  of  the 
party.  Romanist  or  Roman  Catholic  may  also  be  used,  but  are  not  so 
strictly  correct.  Catholic  is  the  term  by  which  they  desire  to  be  distin- 
guished, but  as  the  church  is  notoriously  not  catholic,  or  universal,  the 
appellation  is  grossly  misapplied  :  the  church  of  Rome  has  no  claim  whatever 
to  it. 
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sentiments  in  the  form  of  law.  They  had  their  temporary  tri- 
umph, a  triumph  over  the  Constitution.  But  to  the  other  body 
now  belongs  the  mortifying  consolation  arising  from  the  fact,  that 
the  justness  of  their  opinion  is  fully  established,  their  prognostica- 
tions completely  verified,  that,  in  a  word,  their  opponents  have, 
undeniably,  perpetrated  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  act  of  legis- 
lature to  be  found  on  record  since    the  epoch  of  1688. 

Almost  without  stipulation,  was  political  power  conferred  on 
the  Romanists.  The  following  oath  being  the  only  security  re- 
quired : 

I  do  swear,  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement 
of  property  within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws  ;  and  I  do  hereby 
disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
Church  Establishment,  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm  ;  and  1  do  so- 
lemnly swear,  that  I  will  never  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may 
become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant 
government  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this  declaration,  and  every 
part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  with- 
out any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever.  So  help 
me  God. 

On  the  reception  of  this  liberal  grant  of  that  "  emancipation" 
so  loudly  clamoured  for,  and  so  often  declared  to  be  their  summum 
bonum,  the  ultimate  object  of  their  desire,  let  us  ask,  did  the  Ro- 
manists, as  might  be  expected,  quietly  betake  themselves  to  their 
shops  and  farms,  did  the  barrister  contentedly  return  to  his  brief 
and  the  priest  retire  to  his  breviary  ?  No  such  thing.  The  above 
oath,  which,  in  fact,  implied  a  general  compact,  proved  no  barrier 
whatever  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemies  of  the  established  church  ;  a 
universal  onslaught  being,  almost  immediately  made  on  its  tempo- 
ralities. The  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  "passive  resistance"  was 
preached  by  Romish  bishops,*  and  inculcated  by  Romish  lawyers  ; 
the  priest  from  the  altar  dictated  the  task,  which  the  congregation 
of  "  the  faithful,"  aided  by  some  base  mercenaries,  with  alacrity 
performed.  "  No  tithe  !"  instantly  became  the  popular  cry, 
and  a  regular  conspiracy  was  forthwith  organised  to  secure  the 
effectuation  of  the  unhallowed  project.  Indeed,  little  of  the' 
weight  of  authority  or  force  of  argument  was  necessary  to  persuade 
the  Romish  peasant  to  adopt  a  course  by  which  his  cupidity  was  gra- 
tified ;  the  quantum  of  law  or  equity  in  the  matter,  being  a  point 
of  very  small  consequence  in  his  estimation.  Forthwith,  the  re- 
covery of  tithe  property  became  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility. 

While  these  pernicious  principles  and  proceedings  were  yet  in 
their  incipient  state,  the  Whigs  (with  Earl  Grey  as  Premier)  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government.  Of  course,  one  would  naturally 
imagine,  the  newly  constituted  authorities  instantly  crushed  the 


•  The  pamphlets  and  pastoral  letters  of  the  late  Doctor  Doyle,  (J.  K.  L.) 
Romish  bishop  of  Kildareand  Leighlin,  are  fresh  in  the  reader's  recollection. 
The  numerous  and  violent  oratorical  displays  of  the  priests  at  anti-tithe 
meetings  are  on  record  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
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embryo  mischief,  and  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Being 
steady  advocates  of  Roman  Catholic  "  emancipation,"  they  were 
bound  in  honour  to  nip  any  bad  fruit  arising  from  it  in  the  bud  ; 
and,  having  at  all  times  paradoxically  maintained,  that  the  Protes- 
tant established  church  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
concession  of  that  measure,  it  was  assuredly  incumbent  on  them 
to  avert,  if  possible,  any  glaring  disproof  of  their  statements  and 
opinions.  But  none  of  these  things  did  the  Whigs  perform.  On 
the  contrary,  the  disorder  was  allowed  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, until  it  became  almost  universal.  Indeed,  the  sympathies 
of  the  ministry  of  the  day  decidedly  inclined  to  the  resisters  of 
the  law,  as  was  fully  evinced  in  the  punishment  of  those  who 
opposed  them,*  and  the  tenderness  manifested  towards  those  con- 
victed of  active  participation  in  the  conspiracy.! 

These  demonstrations  were  soon  followed  by  a  still  more 
unequivocal  display  of  the  principles  and  predilections  of  the 
Whigs.  While  yet  a  vigorous  and  honest  administration  might 
have  crushed  the  growing  evil,  a  member  of  the  cabinet  came 
forward,  and  openly  stated  it  to  be  the  decision  of  the  govern 
ment,  that  tithes  should  be  abolished. £  Who  could,  for  a 
moment,  expect,  after  this  declaration,  that  church  property  should 
be  rendered  to  its  lawful  owners  ?  The  Protestant  clergy  were, 
in  fact,  subsequently,  not  merely  robbed,  but  in  many  instances, 
barbarously  murdered.  This  was,  indeed,  the  crowning  triumph 
of  the  conspirators,  and  their  abettors,  who  in  their  successful  re- 
sistance to  one  species  of  legal  claim  had  shaken  the  foundations 
of  every  other. 

The  contentedness  of  the  Romanists  with  u  emancipation," 
was  further  evidenced  by  the  most  furious  agitation  for  a  repeal 
of  the  legislative  Union;  in  other  words,  for  the  dismemberment 
and  destruction  of  the  empire.  The  recent  successful  result  of 
their  labours  in  regard  to  tithe,  cheered  and  encouraged  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  novel  enterprise  ;  while,  from  those  in 
power,  they  might  rationally  calculate  on  a  continuance  of  false 
and  feeble  resistance,  or,  possibly,  direct  support.  "  Will  you 
vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  union  ?"  became  now  the  Romish  test  to 
candidates  at  general  elections,  and  many  steady  supporters  of 
"emancipation"  were,  with  gross  ingratitude,  rejected,  because 
they  refused  to  aid  in  the  wild  and  pernicious  undertaking. 

*  For  instance,  the  dismissal  from  the  magistracy  of  Captain  Graham,  of 
Newtown- Barry,  and  others,  who  attended  a  tithe  sale  in  1831,  and  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  defending  themselves  from  a  murderous  mob.  Had 
the  blood-thirsty  miscreants  not  been  thus  vigorously  opposed,  the  massacre 
of  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry,  would  undoubtedly  have  ensued  ;  a  fate 
which  attended  a  party  of  police  at  Carrickshock,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
not  long  afterwards. 

f  Some  persons  were  liberated  from  gaol  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  before 
the  lawful  term  of  their  imprisonment  had  arrived. 

%  Vide  the  declaration  of  Lord  Althorp  (now  Earl  Spencer)  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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After  four  years  of  a  career  ruinous  to  the  country  and  dis- 
graceful to  themselves  ;  a  career,  in  which  all  the  elements  which 
should  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  government,  were 
abundantly  manifested  ;  after  a  lamentable  display  of  ignorance, 
incapacity,  indecision  and  intrigue,  the  Whig  ministry  was  dis- 
missed by  William  IV.,  in  November,  1834  ;  to  the  great  joy  of 
every  supporter  of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  venerable 
institutions  of  the  still  United  Kingdom. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  now  summoned  to 
the  royal  presence,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands, 
instantly  undertook  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  Being  desirous 
of  the  aid  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  a  courier 
was  despatched  for  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet.  He  arrived 
early  in  December,  when  in  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Tarn- 
worth  (on  his  acceptation  of  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  Duke),  he  made  a  declaration  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
government,  of  which  he  was  Prime-minister,  should  be  conducted. 
From  this  admirable  document,  which  afforded  almost  universal 
satisfaction,  we  take  the  following  extract : 

"  If  by  adopting  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill  it  be  meant,  that  we 
are  to  live  in  a  perpetual  vortex  of  agitation — that  public  men  can  only  sup- 
port themselves  in  public  estimation  by  adopting  every  popular  impression 
of  the  day,  by  promising  the  instant  redress  of  anything  which  any  body  may 
call  an  abuse,  by  abandoning  altogether  that  great  aid  of  government,  more 
powerful  than  either  law  or  reason,  the  respect  for  ancient  rights,  and  the 
deference  to  prescriptive  authority  ;  if  this  be  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Rill, 
J  will  not  undertake  to  adopt  it.  But  if  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill  im- 
plies merely  a  careful  review  of  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  under- 
taken m  a  friendly  temper,  combining,  with  the  firm  maintenance  of  esta- 
blished rights,  the  correction  of  proved  abuses,  and  the  redress  of  real  grie- 
vances, in  that  case  I  can,  for  myself  and  colleagues,  undertake  to  act  in 
such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  intentions.'' 

To  these  excellent  principles  no  good  or  wise  subject  of  the 
realm  could  possibly  object.  The  sentiments,  thus  propounded 
by  Sir  Robert,  were  calculated  to  meet  the  approval  of  every 
true  patriot  who  loved  his  country,  though  they  might  not  satisfy 
the  reckless  revolutionist  or  mere  slave  to  party  who  loved  only 
himself.  The  discomfited  Whigs,  in  fact,  speedily  exhibited 
themselves.  Out  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  discordant  ma- 
terials, they  organized  a  blind  partizan  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  although  (in  consequence  of  the  recent  dissolution) 
the  majority  of  the  destructives  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
exceedingly  small,  although  the  basest  party  spirit  was  palpably 
their  actuating  motive,  still,  by  a  system  of  invariable  opposition, 
and  discreditable  manoeuvre,  they  at  length  compelled  the  harrassed 
conservative  party  to  resign  office.  Thus,  to  the  regret  of  all 
good  men,  did  a  faction,  acting  on  the  most  selfish,  paltry  and  des- 
picable motives,  deprive  the  country  of  the  services  of  an  efficient, 
independent,  and  honest  ministry,  by  whom  the  blessings  of  just 
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and   wholesome   government  would   have   been  restored   to   the 
United  Kingdom. 

Under  these  untoward  circumstances,  the  King  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  again  to  the  lately  ejected  Whigs.  That  office  for 
which  they  had  scrambled  so  unblushingly,  that  pay  so  greedily 
sought  for,  was  once  more  within  their  reach.  Resolved  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  at  all  hazards,  they  patched  up  a  minis- 
try much  weaker  in  all  respects  than  that  discarded  in  November, 
and  infinitely  below  the  strength  of  that  of  Earl  Grey.*  Having 
formed  their  cabinet,  the  next  question  was,  how  to  manage  the 
Commons  ?  Although  but  two  parties  had  appeared  in  the  recent 
important  divisions,  the  house  was  really  divided  into  four  distinct 
bodies,  viz.,  the  Conservatives,  the  Whigs,  the  Radicals,  and  the 
Irish  Romanists  and  Liberals,  commonly  called  "  O'CoNNELLand 
his  tail."  Formerly,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  compara- 
tively respectable  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  the  Whigs  had 
differed  materially  from  the  Radicals  and  Romanists,  but  now  the 
course  was  altered.  The  late  dissolution  of  parliament  and  con- 
sequent new  election,  had  considerably  increased  the  strength  of 
the  Conservative  party,  and  weakened  that  of  the  W'higs.  In 
consequence  of  this  vital  change,  the  latter  could  not  maintain 
their  place  in  the  house,  they  could  not  continue  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sweets  of  office  without  the  active  aid  of  the  Radicals 
and  Romanists.  This  was  an  unpleasant  predicament,  but  the 
greedy  Whigs  did  not  boggle  at  the  difficulty.  Considering  that 
open  war  had  very  recently  raged  between  the  parties,  that  the 
Whigs  had  denounced  O'Connell  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
as  a  common  disturber,  and  that  the  said  O'Connell  repaid  the 
compliment,  with  interest,  to  the  WThigs,  collectively  and  indivi- 
dually ;  considering  all  this,  a  new  alliance  could  not  seem  the 
most  fitting  or  decent  thing  in  the  world.  The  more  rigid  or 
discerning  part  of  the  community  might  justly  attribute  no  very 
creditable  motive  to  this  sudden  display  of  affection  between  mor- 
tal enemies,  but  what  of  that  ?  Your  modern  Whig  "j*  is  not,  it 
appears,  to  be  disturbed  from  the  fruition  of  place  and  pay  bjr  any 
squeamish  apprehension  of  that  description.  No  talk  of  "  infa- 
mous coalitions"  could  restrain  them.  The  compact  was  duly 
made  between  the  parties.  Nor  were  the  Radicals  forgotten. — 
High  promises  were,  no  doubt,  held  forth  to  that  body.  The 
just  and  prudent  proposals  of  the  conscientious,  Conservative  mi- 
nistry were  outbid  by  their  unscrupulous  successors,  as  their  sub- 
sequent measures  have  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated. 

*  Observing  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  the  projects  of  a  majority  of 
the  Whig  ministry,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of  Ripon,  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Mr.  Stanley  had  retired  some  time  before  the  ejection  in  November  1634. 
Earl  Grey  withdrew  before  them. 

f  A  broad  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  the  principles  of  the  present 
Whigs  and  those  of  1686.  The  latter  would  never  sanction  or  support  the 
efforts  of  Papists  for  supremacy  in  the  state. 
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It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  a  majority  of  the  English 
members  supported  the  Conservative  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Irish  Romanists.  By 
the  same  O'Connell  and  his  "  tail,"  as  it  is  termed,  the  Whig 
occupants  of  office  are  supported.  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  Are 
the  destinies  of  this  United  Kingdom  to  depend  on  the  will  of 
men  holding  the  destructive  opinions  avowed  by  O'Connell  and 
his  party  ?  Is  it  right  that  the  favour  of  the  British  government 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  open  enemies  of  the  British  interest, 
while  its  friends  are  neglected  and  insulted  ?  Most  assuredly,  if  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  possess  a  particle  of  the  firmness  and  good 
sense  generally  attributed  to  them,  a  remedy  will  be  found,  and 
that  speedily,  for  a  state  of  things,  which,  if  not  amended,  must 
inevitably  entail  destruction  on  every  existing  institution  and  in- 
terest of  the  country.  The  present  unholy  coalition  of  Whigs, 
Radicals  and  Romanists  must  be  deprived  of  government  power, 
or  the  sun  of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  kingdom's  great- 
ness is  set  for  ever. 

In  pursuance  of  the  alliance  so  creditably  entered  into  between 
the  Whigs  and  O'Connell,  several  important  changes  have  been 
effected  in  the  highest  public  offices  in  Ireland.  Lewis  Perrin, 
a  nominal  Protestant  and  constant  ally  of  the  Romanists,  has  been 
first  appointed  Attorney  General  and  then  raised  to  the  Bench, 
while  O'Loghlen,  a  Papist,  has  been  nominated  his  successor  as 
Attorney  General  to  our  Protestant  King.  In  a  word,  all  the 
appointments  of  the  Whig  ministry  since  their  recent  return  to 
office  have  invariably  run  in  the  same  direction  ;  the  loyal  Pro- 
testants have  been  studiously  neglected  or  affronted,  while  the 
Romish,  repealing,*  church-destroying,  revolutionary,  republican 
party  has  experienced  favour  and  protection. 

While  the  patronage  of  the  Whig  government  has  been  almost 
exclusively  extended  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  discovery  as  to 
their  tenets  has  been  providentially  made,  which  little  justifies 
the  course  adopted  by  the  "  liberal  and  enlightened"  Whigs.  All 
persons  conversant  in  ecclesiastical  history  were  fully  aware,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  cherished,  and  whenever  it  had  the  power, 

*  It  should  be  observed,  that  neither  O'Connell  nor  any  of  his  party  have 
given  the  slightest  intimation  of  total  abandonment  of  the  question  of  repeal  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  assert  that  it  is  merely  in  abeyance. — The  necessity  of 
strict  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  long  been  enforced.  A 
writer  in  1689  says: — "  Without  the  subjection  of  Ireland,  England  cannot 
flourish, and  perhaps,  not  subsist.  For  every  harbour  in  Munster  would  be  more 
prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  England,  than  either  Sallee  or  Algitrs  ever  was  ; 
that  island  being  so  situate,  that  England  cannot  trade  with  Spain,  theLevant 
Atrica,  the  East  Indies  or  the  West,  without  sailing  almost  in  view  of  the 
old  head  of  Kinsale  ;  so  that  England  must  traffic  at  vast  disadvantage, 
hazard,  and  charge,  in  armed  and  double-manned  vessels,  or  with  great 
convoys.  Add  to  this,  that  Ireland  would  be  always  in  close  league  with  the 
enemies  of  England,  and  yearly  supply  a  vast  number  of  able  bodies  to  annoy 
it — Aphorisms  relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  Uaileian  Miscellany. 
Vol  V.  p.  105. 
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acted  upon  the  most  intolerant,  persecuting  principles;  but  the 
time  now  arrived,  when  these  facts  were  to  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  world,  when  the  most  irrefragable  evidence 
was  to  be  produced,  shewing,  that  not  only  were  these  anti -social, 
destructive  dogmas  received  in  former  times,  but  that  they  are  te- 
naciously cherished  even  in  the  present  day.  The  secret  confer- 
ence book  of  the  Romish  priests  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  in 
use  since  the  year  1808,  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze.  This  Complete  Body  of  Theology,  (which  was 
compiled  by  one  Peter  Dens,  a  Popish  professor  of  Divinity  in 
a  continental  college),  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish  bishops 
at  the  time  above  mentioned,  but  its  circulation  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  priests  of  that  church  in  Ireland.*  Some  zealous 
clergymen  of  the  established  church  having  happily  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  facts,  and  with  the  revolting  contents  of  the 
work,  properly  resolved,  that  the  general  public  should  fully  un- 
derstand the  tenets  of  a  body  of  men,  who  are  making  such  stre- 
nuous exertions  for  ascendancy. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  a  meeting  was  publicly  sum- 
moned at  Exeter-hall,  London,  on  the  20th  June,  1835  ;  to 
which  the  Romish  bishops,  or  any  persons  deputed  by  them,  were 
specially  invited,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  disprove  any  of  the  alle- 
gations that  might  be  made  on  the  subject  of  their  church.  The 
appointed  day  arrived,  but  no  Romish  bishop  or  accredited  agent 
attended."]"  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Kenyon,  and  about  five  thousand  persons  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability assembled.  The  Reverend  Robert  J.  M'Ghee,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  established  church  of  Ireland,  as  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion^ appointed  to  act  on  the  occasion,  came  forward,  and  in  the 
first  place,  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  was 
proved,  that  the  work  to  be  then  produced  was  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland.  Mr.  M'Ghee  concluded  by 
proposing  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  car- 
ried : — "  Resolved — That  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
meeting,  that  Den's  Complete  Body  of  Theology  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  as  containing 
those  principles  which  they  approve  for  the  guidance  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood,  since  the  year  1808,  and  set  up  for  the 
conferences  of  the  priests  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  since  the 
year  1831." — Mr.  M'Ghee  next  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from 
the  work,  which  are  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  Protestant 
community,  that  we  shall  insert  them  in  full. 

*  In  1808,  3000  copies  of  the  work  were  printed,  and  in  1832,  a  further 
edition  of  3000  copies  was  required.  The  work  is  in  8  volumes,  price  two 
guineas.     Published  by  Coyne,    Capel-street  Dublin. 

f  Early  in  July,  another  meeting  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  no  Romish  bishop,  or  person  on  their  part  appeared. 

%  The  Rev.  Mortimer  O' Sullivan,  of  the  established  church,  has 
attended  public  meetings  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  exposed  the  cor- 
rupt, blighting  doctrines  of  Popery,  in  speeches  of  powerful  eloquence. 
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The  following  extracts  relate  to  what  the  church  of  Rome  terms 
heresy  : — 

*'  What  is  heresy  ? 

"  Answer.  It  is  the  unbelief  of  those  who  profess  indeed  that  Christ  has 
come,  but  who  reject  his  doctrine  as  to  any  part  as  proposed  by  the  church, 
such  as  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  &c.'' — Dens   Vol.  2  p.  78. 

Again — 

"  What  kind  of  infidelity  is  the  greatest  sin  ? 

44  We  answer  with  St.  Thomas,  quest.  10.  art.  6,  by  distinguishing.  If 
the  infidelity  is  considered  objectively,  or  in  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
of  it,  then  Paganism  is  worse  than  Judaism,  and  Judaism  is  worse  than  he- 
resy— because  the  Pagan  errs  in  more  particulars  than  the  Jew,  and  the  Jew 
in  moie  than  the  heretic.  But  if  it  is  considered  subjectively,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pertinacity  of  the  will  and  the  resistance  to  the  faith,  then  heresy 
is  the  worst ;  and  Judaism  generally  worse  than  Paganism — because  heretics 
are  wont  to  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  faith  than  Jews, 

and  Jews  than  Pagans  ;  and  so,  generally,  heresy  is  the  greater  crime." 

Dens.    Vol.  2.  p.  78. 

They  maintain  that  all  are  by  baptism  placed  under  the  power 
of  the  domination  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

•'  Are  all  who  have  been  baptized  in  the  church  ? 

44  We  answer  No.  And  particularly  heretics  and  apostates  are  evidently 
not  of  the  church,  because  they  do  not  profess  the  same  faith  and  doctrine 
with  those  who  are  in  the  church,  which,  nevertheless,  is  expressed  in  the 
definition  of  the  church. 

"  Objection.  The  church  judges  and  punishes  heretics,  but  she  does  not 
'judge  those  that  are  without,'  according  to  the  Apostle,  1st  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap.  V.  ;  therefore  heretics  are  in  the  church. 

"  We  answer,  by  denying  the  consequent;  for  although  heretics  are  with- 
out the  church,  nevertheless,  they  remain  by  reason  of  baptism  subject  to 
the  church,  whence  she  justly  seizes  them  as  deserters  from  the  camp  of  the 
church,  and  so  they  are  under  the  obligation  of  returning  ;  but  the  Apostle 
is  treating  of  those  who  have  never  entered  the  church,  or  who  have  not 
been  baptized." — Dens.   Vol.  2.  p.  114. 

Again,  as  regards  infidels  and  heretics : — 

44  Heretics,  schismatics,  apostates,  and  all  similar  persons  who  have  been 
baptized,  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  church  which  concern  them,  nor  are 
they  more  released  from  her  laws  than  .subjects  rebelling  against  their  lawful 
prince  are  released  from  the  laws  of  that  prince. 

44  Objection.  Heretics  are  not  in  the  church,  therefore  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  church. 

"  We  answer,  by  distinguishing  the  antecedent.  If  it  means  that  heretics 
are  not  in  the  church,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  union  of  charity  and  commu- 
nion of  the  saints,  we  grant  it  :  but  if  it  means  that  they  are  not  in  the 
church  as  to  subjection,  we  deny  it ;  for  they  are  made  by  baptism  subject 
to  the  church,  and  they  remain  personally  subject  to  the  church  wheresoever 
they  may  be." — Dens   Vol.  2.  p.  289. 

Regarding  toleration  we  have  as  follows  : — 

"  Is  it  lawful  to  tolerate  the  rites  of  unbelievers  ? 

"  This  is  answered,  first — The  rites  of  the  Jews,  although  they  sin  in  exer- 
cising them,  may  be  tolerated  with  a  certain  degree  of  moderation,  because 
from  thence  great  good  accrues  to  the  church,  namely,  that  we  have  a  tes- 
timony to  our  faith  from  our  enemies,  since  by  their  rites  those  things  which 
we  believe  are  represented  to  us  as  in  a  figure. 

44  It  is  said,  4  with  a  certain  degree  of  moderation,'  because  if  there  be  any 
danger  that  the  Jews,  by  their  rites,  prove  a  scandal  to  Christians,  the  church 
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can  and  ought  to  moderate,  or  even  to  prevent  it,  as  may  be  expedient. 
Hence  it  has  been  decreed  in  the  5th  Book  of  Decretals,  6th  chap.  3  and  7, 
that  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  the  Jews  to  have  many  synagogues  in  one  state, 
nor  to  build  new  ones  in  many  places. 

"  We  answer  2dly — The  rites  of  the  other  unbelievers,  namely,  of  Pagans 
and  Heretics,  are  not  in  themselves  to  be  tolerated,  because  they  are  so  bad 
that  no  truth  or  utility  can  from  thence  be  derived  to  the  good  of  the 
church. 

'*  Objection  I.  The  Apostle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  xiv.  verse  5,  says, 
•  Let.  every  man  abound  in  his  own  sense.'  Therefore,  liberty  of  religion  is 
to  be  left  to  every  man. 

"  This  is  answered  by  denying  the  consequence,  for  the  Apostle  is  not 
treating  of  the  rites  of  religion,  but  of  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  difference  of  days  and  meats  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  either  of 
which  might  well  be  done  at  that  time. 

"  Objection  II.  The  dilemma  of  Gamaliel,  Acts,  chap.  v.  verse  38  and 
39.  Where  he  is  speaking  of  those  things  which  the  Apostles  were  doing, 
'  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this 
work  be  of  man,  it  will  come  to  nought,  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
throw it.' 

"  We  answer  1st — This  is  a  dilemma  not  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  but  of 
Gamaliel,  who,  by  this  apparent  argument,  wished  to  rescue  the  Apostles, 
whom  he  favoured,  from  present  danger. 

"  We  answer  2dly — That  granting  the  argument  of  Gamaliel  to  be  valid, 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  cause  of  unbelievers  is  not  doubtful  to  the 
judges  of  the  church  as  that  of  the  Apostles  was  to  the  Jews,  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  certainly  false  and  condemned  ;  whence  it  is  not  to  be- tried  or  ap- 
proved, but  extirpated,  unless  there  may  be  some  prudential  reasons  which 
may  induce  us  to  tolerate  it." — Dens,    Vol.  2-  pp.  8*2,  83. 

Regarding  the  punishment  of  heretics,  we  find  as  follows  : — 

"  Are  unbelievers  to  be  compelled  to  join  themselves  to  the  bosom  of  the 
faithful  ? 

"  We  answer  1st. — Unbelievers  who  have  never  been  baptized,  cannot  be 
compelled  to  receive  the  faith  in  the  first  place,  not  by  the  church,  because 
she  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  unbaptized,  according  to  the  1st  Corinthians, 
chap,  v  verse  12,  '  What  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are  without?'  nor 
even  by  secular  princes,  although  their  superiors,  because  they  have  only  a 
political  power  over  them,  which  merely  respects  the  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

"  The  same,  also,  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  church,  and  the  form  prescribed  to  the  Apostles  in  preaching. 
Matt.  x. 

"  Objection.  It  is  said,  Luke,  chap.  xiv.  v.  23,  '  Go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in  ;'  therefore  all  unbelievers 
can  be  compelled  to  receive  the  faith. 

"  This  is  answered  by  denying  the  consequent ;  for,  according  to  St. 
Gregory,  the  words  of  the  parable  are  to  be  understood  of  compulsion  im- 
properly so  called,  which  is  used  by  preaching,  persuasion,  showing  of  mira- 
cles, &c. 

"But  if,  with  St.  Augustine,  you  understand  the  words  of  compulsion 
properly  so  called,  then  they  are  understood  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  who 
have  at  some  time  made  profession  of  faith,  and  who  can,  properly  speaking, 
be  compelled. 

'  We  answer  2dly — to  the  question,  that  unbelievers  who  have  been  bap- 
tized, as  heretics  and  apostates  generally,  and  also  baptized  schismatics,  can 
be  compelled  Ly  corporal  punishments  to  return  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  the 
unity  of  the  church. 

**  The  reason  is,  that  they  by  baptism,  are  made  subjects  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  the  church  has  jurisdiction  over  themv  and  the  power  of  compel- 
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ling  them,  by  the  ordained  means,  to  obedience,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  con- 
tracted in  their  baptism. 

"  This,  also,  obtains  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  their 
infancy,  or  who,  compelled  by  fear  or  any  necessity,  have  received  baptism  ; 
as  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches,  session  7,  canon  14;  and  the  4th  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  canon  55. 

"  You  may  object — *  No  one  believes  against  his  will,  but  the  will  cannot 
be  compelled  ;  therefore,  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  the  faith.' 

"  We  answer  by  denying  the  consequent ;  for  he  is  not  compelled  to  be- 
lieve against  his  will,  but  that  from  being  unwilling  he  should  be  made  wil- 
ling. 

*'  You  will  urge  again — No  one  can  be  compelled  to  baptism,  therefore 
no  one  to  the  faith. 

"  We  answer  with  St.  Thomas  on  this  :— '  As  to  vow  is  the  part  of  a  wil- 
ling mind,  but  to  pay  what  is  vowed  is  of  necessity ;  so,  to  receive  the  faith 
is  the  part  of  the  will,  but  to  hold  it  when  received,  is  of  necessity,  and 
therefore  heretics  can  be  compelled  to  hold  the  faith.' 

' '  Meantime  it  is  not  always  expedient  that  the  Church  should  use  this  right, 
as  will  appear  from  what  shall  be  said  hereafter." — Dens,  Vol.  2.  pp.  79 — 
81. 

"  What  are  the  punishments  decreed  against  those  infected  with  that  stain? 

"  Heretics  that  are  known  to  be  such  are  infamous  for  this  very  cause  it- 
self, and  are  deprived  of  Christian  burial. 

"  Their  temporal  goods  are  for  this  very  cause  itself  confiscated  ;  but  be- 
fore the  execution  of  the  act,  the  sentence  declaratory  of  their  crime  ought 
to  proceed  from  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  because  the  cognizance  of  heresy 
lies  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

"  Finally,  they  are  also  justly  afflicted  with  other  corporal  punishments, 
as  with  exile,  imprisonment,  &c. 

"  Are  heretics  justly  punished  with  death? 

"  St.  Thomas  answers— 22  quest.  11.  art.  3.  in  corp.  'Yes— because  for- 
gers of  money  or  other  disturbers  of  the  state  are  justly  punished  with  death,  there- 
fore also  heretics,  who  are  forgers  of  the  faith,  and  as  experience  testifies, 
grievously  disturb  the  state.' 

"  This  is  confirmed,  because  God  in  the  Old  Testament  ordered  the 
false  prophets  to  be  slain  ;  and  in  Deut.  chap.  xvii.  v.  12,  it  is  decreed,  that 
if  any  one  will  act  proudly  and  will  not  obey  the  commands  of  the  priest,  let 
him  be  put  to  death,      See.  also,  the  18th  chap. 

"  The  same  is  proved  from  the  condemnation  of  the  14th  article  of  John 
Huss,  in  the  Council  of  Constance." — Dens.  Vol.  2.  pp.  88,  89. 

Thus  is  it  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  worst  and  most 
pernicious  principles  ever  held  by  the  church  of  Rome  are  in  full 
force  at  the  present  moment.  Thus  is  it  proved,  that  the  anti- 
social, exterminating  and  blood-thirsty  dogmas  of  that  church  are 
yet  inculcated  in  all  their  vigour.  As  might  be  expected,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  nullify  the  strong  case  thus  substantiated. — 
Doctor  Murray,  the  Romish  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  ad- 
dressed Jesuitical,  evasive  letters  to  the  Whig  Premier,  Lord 
Melbourne  and  others,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  rebut  the 
statements  as  to  the  doctrines  of  his  church  ;  but  his  labour  has 
been  in  vain.  The  case  is  too  plain  to  be  shaken  by  quibbling  or 
sophistry.  Since  the  publication  of  Doctor  Murray's  letter,  a 
Reverend  P.  Woods,  (who  is  the  compiler  of  the  Priests'  Di- 
rectory, in  which  the  conferences  are  arranged,  and  Dens'  work 
repeatedly  alluded  to  as  the  text-book,)  has  come  forward,  but, 
most  positively  his  letters  rather  strengthen  the  case   as  against 
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the  church  of  Rome  than  otherwise.  In  opposition  to  these  per- 
sons, we  are  enabled  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  two  respectable 
clergymen,  very  lately  Romish  priests,  but  now  Protestants,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Croly  and  Nolan.  It  must  be  allowed  that  they 
are  high  authority  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Croly  writes  as  follows  : 
"  The  Theology  of  Peter  Dens,  which  is  now  before  the  world, 
is  a  standard  work  of  Irish  Catholic  orthodoxy  and  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic orthodoxy  universally.  It  was  published  in  Ireland  and  on 
the  continent,  in  the  customary  way,  permissu  superiorum — 
with  the  full  sanction  and  approbation  of  episcopal  authority.  No 
exception  was  ever  taken  to  it,  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  was 
printed  in  Ireland  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priests 
— to  be  their  guide  in  casuistry  and  speculation.  In  the  library 
of  Doctor  Murphy's  seminary,  in  Cork,  there  were  fifty  or  sixty 
copies  of  it,  for  the  use  of  the  seminary  and  the  diocesan  clergy. 
It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  Dens  is  not  singular  in  his  doc- 
trine respecting  "  heretics."  Every  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
who  has  written  on  the  same  subject  coincides  with  Dens.* — The 
Rev.  L.  J.  Nolan  says,  in  a  letter  (dated  8th  July,  1835),  to  the 
Rev.  T.  Maguire,  a  Romish  priest : — "  Now,  as  to  your  first 
charge — I  mean  that  of  their  distorting  the  passages  in  Dens' 
Theology — I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  your  charge  is 
perfectly  false.  How  is  it  possible  that  you  would  attempt  such 
an  assertion,  when  you  are  convinced,  that  some  of  your  laity, 
even  to  this  day,  would  consider  it  a  glorious  act  (if  temporal  fear 
would  not  constrain  them)  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
a  heretic  ?" — This  testimony  is  as  convincing  as  it  is  important ; 
none  can  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  those  who 
have  held  the  office  of  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  Croly  and  Nolan  are  as  credible  witnesses  as  Mur- 
ray and  Woods  ;  while  the  evidence  of  the  former  is  clear  and 
honest,  that  of  the  latter  evasive  and  unsatisfactory. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Doctor  Murray  that  the  work  of  Dens 
contains  some  opinions  which  are  now  obsolete.  If  obsolete,  why 
why  are  they  reprinted,  or  why  was  there  not  an  explanatory  note 
attached  ?  But  that  such  atrocious,  tyrannical  principles  are  not 
obsolete  is  further  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  notes  appended  to 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible,  published 
in  1814,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  O'Reilly, 
Roman  Catholic   Primate  of  all  Ireland ;  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor 


*   An  address  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.     By 

the  Rev.    David   O' Croly.     Bolster.   Cork.  1835.  p.  25 The   following 

remarks  are  illustrative  of  the  subject  : — "  You  have  been  under  the  fatal 
impression,"  says  Mr.  Croly,  "  that  Protestants,  as  such,  are  your  natural 
enemies  ;  and  are  accursed  outcasts  from  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Under 
this  impression,  you  must  have  considered  it  the  greatest  misfortune  to  be 
subject  to  their  dominion  ;  and  thought  yourselves  warranted  in  using  all  the 
means  within  your  reach  to  annoy  and  to  injure  them.  This  indeed  is  one 
of  the  great  sources  whence  our  national  evils  flow." — Ibid.  p.  13. 
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Troy,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  the  Most  Rev. 
Doctor  Murray,  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops.  To  this  autho- 
rized publication  the  following  notes  are  attached  : — 

"  Protestants  are  heretics  and  schismatics — the  bane  and  disease  of  this 
time." — Note  on  John  xiv.  28. 

"  All  the  definitions  and  marks  of  a  heretic  fall  upon  them," — On  Titu3 
iii.  10. 

"  The  church  of  God,  calling  the  Protestants'  doctrine  heresy,  in  the 
ivorst  sort  that  ever  was,  doth  right,  and  most  justly." — On  Acts  xxviii.  22. 

"  The  new  pretended  Church  service  of  England  is  in  schism  and  heresy, 
and  therefore,  not  only  unprofitable,  but  damnable."  ~- On  Acts  x.  9. 

"  He  (Christ)  could  not  abide  to  see  the  temple  of  God  so  profaned. 
How,  then,  can  he  abide  the  profaning  of  the  churches  now,  with  heretical 
service,  and  preaching  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  ?  If  the  temple  was  then  a 
den  of  thieves,  how  much  more  now,  when  the  house  appointed  for  the  holy 
sacrifice  and  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  made  a  den  of  thieyes  for  the 
ministers  of  Calvin  s  creed." — On  Mark  xi.  17. 

"  The  prayer  of  a  schismatic  (i.  e.  Protestant}  cannot  be  heard  in  Hea- 
ven.''—  On  John  xv.  7. 

"  The  speeches,  preaching,  and  writings  of  heretics  (Protestants),  are 
pestiferous,  contagious,  and  creeping  like  a  canker  :  therefore  Christian 
men  must  never  hear  their  sermons,  nor  read  their  books." — On  Tim.  ii. 
17. 

**  The  devil  acknowledging  the  son  of  God  was  bid  to  hold  his  peace  ; 
therefore  neither  heretics'  (Protestants)  sermons  must  be  heard,  no,  not 
though  they  preach  the  truth.  So  is  it  of  their  prayers  and  services,  which, 
being  never  so  good  in  itself,  is  not  acceptable  to  God  out  of  their  mouths  : 
yea,  is  no  better  than  the  howling  of  wolves — On  Mark  iii.  12. 

"  A  Christian  man  is  especially  bound  to  burn  and  deface  all  heretical  books; 
and,  therefore,  Protestant  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c On  Acts  xix.  19. 

"  The  translators  of  the  English  Protestant  Bible  ought  to  be  abhorred  to 
the  depth  of  hell.'' — On  Heb.  v.   7. 

"  Roman  Catholics  must  avoid  them  (Protestants),  because  their  fami- 
liarity is  contagious  and  noisome  to  good  men  ;  ;  but  in  matters  of  religion, 
in  praying,  reading  their  books,  hearing  their  sermons,  presence  at  their 
service,  and  all  other  communication  with  them  in  spiritual  things,  it  is  a 
a  great,  damnable  sin  to  deal  with  them." — On  John  ii.  10, 

"The  good  (i.e.  the  Papists)  must  tolerate  the  evil  (i.e.  the  Protestants), 
when  it  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  redressed  without  danger  or  disturbance 
of  the  whole  church  ;  otherwise,  when  evil  men,  be  they  heretics,  or  other 
malefactors,  may  be  punished  and  suppressed,  withouc  disturbance  and 
hazard  of  the  good,  they  may,  and  ought,  by  public  authority,  either  spiritual 
or  temporal,  to  be  chastised  or  executed On  Mathew  xiii.  29. w 

*•'  Not  justice,  nor  all  rigorous  punishment  of  sinners  is  forbidden  ;  nor 
are  the  Church  and  princes  blamed  for  putting  heretics  to  death  ;  but  that 
none  of  these  should  be  done  of  our  particular  revenge,  or  without  discretion, 
and  regard  of  their  amendment,  and  example  for  others.'' — On  Luke  ix.  55. 

"  All  heretics,  though  they  may  appear  to  have  some  show  of  truth,  yet, 
in  due  time,  their  deceit  and  falsehood  shall  be  known  by  all  wise  men  ; 
though  for  troubling  the  state  of  such  commonwealths,  where  unluckily  they 
have  been  received,  they  cannot  be  so  suddenly  extirpated." — On  Tim.  iii. 
9."  * 

These  most  unchristian  dogmas  are  formally  issued  as  "  the 
interpretation  of  the  Catholic  church,   which  is  our  infallible  and 

*  We  take  these  notes  from  a  respectable  London  Journal,  The  Standard, 
published  in  October,  1835. 
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unerring  guide  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures  and  bringing  men  to 
salvation."  Nothing  in  Dens'  work  exceeds  in  virulence  the 
doctrines  thus  promulgated,  nor  since  the  Reformation  has  there 
emanated  from  the  church  of  Rome  more  rancorous  denun- 
ciations of  Protestants,  or  principles  more  directly  subversive  of 
every  vestige  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  O'Connell  hypo- 
critically cants  about  religious  liberty  and  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science, when  it  suits  his  purpose,  but  we  silence  him  at  once  by 
referring  him  to  the  authorized  doctrines  of  his  church  as  here 
officially  expressed.  We  are  taught  an  important  lesson  by  these 
revelations.  The  real  principles  and  dispositions  of  the  Romish 
part  of  the  population  being  thus  clearly  developed,  and  their 
dangerous  character  fully  exposed,  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  has  the  opportunity,  to  emphatically 
warn  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  be  on  their  guard,  to  take 
care  of  themselves  :  The  diabolical  tenets  thus  displayed  have 
been  heretofore  frequently  written  in  the  blood  of  the  "  here- 
tics" of  Ireland  and  may  be  so  again. 

Not  merely  on  the  Protestants  at  large  should  these  exposures 
of  the  existing  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome  operate  as  a  so- 
lemn warning  ;  the  government  of  the  country  should  receive  an 
admonition  from  them.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment  to  provide  the  best  form  of  public  worship,  and  most  salu- 
tary system  of  theology  for  its  people,  and  it  is  also  their  duty  to 
afford  protection  to  the  loyal  and  peaceable  subject.  When, 
therefore,  such  anti-social,  dangerous  doctrines,  are  actively  in- 
culcated, they  should  be  neutralized  by  every  possible  means, 
while  the  unoffending  and  unjustly  denounced  class  should  meet 
with  ample  defence.  Far  different,  however,  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  Whig  administration.  The  attention  of  the  House  of 
Lords  having  been  called  to  Doctor  Murray's  epistle  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  his  Lordship,  so  far  from  condemning  the  dogmas 
of  the  Romish  Church,  entered  into  a  bitter,  recriminatory,  retro- 
spective attack  on  the  Protestant  party,  and  mentioned  the  wise 
plantation  of  Ulster  by  James  I.  in  the  catalogue  of  their  past 
acts  of  intolerance.  Thank  God,  he  could  not  adduce  any  blood- 
thirsty, anti-christian  elements  in  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
as  has  been  so  copiously  done  in  regard  to  Popery.  But,  such  as 
it  was,  perhaps  a  more  pernicious  speech  never  was  delivered 
within  the  house  of  which  his  Lordship  is  a  member.  What !  is 
it  the  proper  part  of  a  British  minister  to  condemn  the  course  of 
policy  by  which  Ireland  was  secured  and  has  been  maintained  to 
the  British  crown  ?  Is  it  within  the  verge  of  his  duty,  to  raise 
his  voice  against  the  settlement  of  property  in  this  country,  and 
fan  the  flame  of  revolutionary  aspiration  in  the  breasts  of  the  al- 
ready too  much  excited  Romish  population  ?  This  line  of  pro- 
ceeding may  become  the  mere  partizan,  the  ally  of  Daniel 
O'Connell  and  his  "  tail,"  but  it  ill  befits  the  Prime-minister  of 
the  Protestant  King  of  England,  it  comes  badly,  indeed,  from 
him  to  whose  care  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  entrusted. — 
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The  people  of  these  countries  should  look  to  consequences.  To 
what  result  will  this  Whig  and  Romish  confederacy  conduct  us  ? 
If  patronage  and  favour  be  showered  on  the  latter,  to  what  must  it 
inevitably  lead  ?  To  their  complete  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  most 
undoubtedly  ;  to  be  followed  by  along  train  of  revolutionary  con- 
sequences. But  perhaps  all  this  is  intended  by  the  Whigs.  Can 
we  think  otherwise  ?  Hear  the  reasoning  of  Archbishop  King, 
who,  treating  of  similar  events  and  circumstances  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  writes  as  follows  : — "  Nobody  would  ever  have  taken 
the  arms  and  courts  of  justice  out  of  the  conqueror's  hands,  and 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  conquered,  exasperated  by  the 
loss  of  their  honours,  liberties  and  estates,  except  he  had  a  mind 
they  should  revenge  themselves,  and  recover  all  that  they  had 
lost  before  :  and  they  had  been  manifestly  wanting  to  their  own 
interest,  if  they  had  slipt  this  opportunity.  If  they  hated  us  so 
much  in  1641,  that  without  provocation,  and  whilst  in  possession 
of  their  estates,  they  rose  as  one  man,  and  attempted  to  destroy 
us  ;  if  they  were  so  set  on  it,  that  they  ventured  to  do  it  without 
arms,  discipline  or  authority  on  their  side,  and  where  the  hazard 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  ten  to  one  if  they  succeeded,  what  could 
we  expect  they  should  do  now,  when  provoked  to  the  heighth  by 
the  loss  of  their  estates,  when  armed,  disciplined,  and  entrusted 
with  all  the  places  of  strength,  power  and  profit  in  the  kingdom  ? 
This  alone  is  a  demonstration  that  the  King  who  thus  put  us  in 
the  power  of  our  inveterate  and  exasperated  enemies,  either  was 
extremely  mistaken  in  his  measures,  or  designed  our  destruction. 
I  am  sure  we  must  have  been  destroyed  if  God  had  not  prevented 
it  almost  by  a  miracle."* — All  this  is  unanswerable.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  Romanists  stoutly  deny  that  they  desire  or  seek  as- 
cendancy, but  who  can  place  reliance  upon  such  protestations ; 
when  daily  contradicted  by  their  acts  ?  Besides,  we  have  evi- 
dence, that  this  is  no  novel  ruse  de  guerre  with  them.  The  high 
and  unimpeachable  authority  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  thus 
records  the  trickery  and  delusion  practiced  in  his  day  : — "  The 
design  entertained  by  him  (James  II.)  and  his  party  required  the 
ruin  of  Protestants,  and  of  their  religion  ;  whereas  his  interest 
required,  that  it  should  not  be  believed,  that  he  designed  either ; 
and  therefore  care  was  taken  to  prosecute  the  design  with  all 
eagerness,  and  deny  the  matter  of  fact  with  all  impudence ;  and 
his  Majesty  took  care  to  promote  both :  for  he  ruined  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  by  his  acts  of  parliament,  and  by  other  methods 
we  shall  hereafter  speak  of  ;  and  by  his  proclamations  sent  pri- 
vately into  England  to  his  partizans  there,  assured  the  world,  that 
the  Protestant  religion  and  interest  were  his  special  care,  and  that 
he  had  secured  them  against  their  enemies."f  This  disgraceful 
system  of  deception  and  falsehood  is  as  rife,  it  is  in  as  full  opera- 
tion at  the  present  moment  as  it  was  under  the  last  male  of  the 

*   State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.   Lond.  ed.  4to.    1G91.  p.  20. 
f  Ibid.  p.  4b. 
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Stuarts  ;  the  demoralizing  source  of  the  evil  in  both  cases  being 
one  and  the  same.  Who  will  not  be  aroused  by  these  striking 
and  ominous  coincidences  ! 

Possibly  our  modern  Whig  liberals  may  not  feel,  or  profess, 
much  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
popish  party  of  the  present  day.  We  shall,  however,  here  adduce 
the  testimony  of  one  who  should,  we  imagine,  command  the 
respect  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Whigs  ;  we  mean  the  celebrated 
William,  Lord  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  On 
the  26th  October,  1680,  this  noble  Lord,  then  member  for  the 
County  of  Bedford,  spoke  as  follows  in  the  House  of  Commons  :— 

"  Sir,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  life  of  our  King,  safety  of 
our  Country  and  Protestant  religion  are  in  great  danger  from 
Popery,  and  that  either  this  parliament  must  suppress  the  power  and 
growth  of  Popery,  or  else  that  Popery  will  soon  destroy  not  only 
parliaments  but  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us."*  In  1683,  pre- 
viously to  his  execution  for  an  alleged  conspiracy  against  the  go- 
vernment he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  sheriff,  from  which  we 
extract   the  following  passages  : — 

"  He  wished  the  removal  of  all  our  unhappy  differences,  and 
that  all  sincere  Protestants  would  consider  the  danger  of  Popery, 
and  lay  aside  their  heats,  and  agree,  against  the  common  enemy  : 
that  the  churchmen  would  be  less  severe  and  the  dissenters  less 
scrupulous.  He  looked  upon  Popery  as  an  idolatrous  and  bloody 
religion,  and  therefore  thought  himself  bound  in  his  station  to 
do  all  he  could  against  it.  He  did  still  believe  that  Popery  was 
breaking  in  upon  the  nation,  and  that  those  who  advance  it  will 
stop  at  nothing ;  and  declared  his  sorrow  that  so  many  Protes- 
tants gave  their  helping  hand  to  it :  but  he  declared  his  hope  that 
God  would  preserve  the  Protestant  religion  and  nation ;  though 
he  feared  it  would  fall  under  very  great  trials  and  sharp  suf- 
ferings."! 

This  just  and  prophetic  language  was  unheeded,  and  the  king- 
dom reaped  the  bitter  results  in  the  ensuing  reign  of  James  II. 
Let  us  fervently  pray,  that  the  folly,  the  recklessness,  and  the 
wickedness  of  modern  politicians  may  not  again  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  similar  miseries. 

If  any  human  being  there  be,  who  really  doubts  that  the 
Romanists  are  making  desperate  struggles  for  ascendancy,  per- 
haps we  shall  be  enabled  to  abate,  if  not  altogether  remove  his 
scepticism.  One  would  have  imagined,  that  the  direct  tendency 
of  the  following  proceedings  must  have  struck  the  most  super- 
ficial observer.  Prominent  in  the  instances  of  aggression,  is  the 
systematic  attack  on  the  very  existence  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
lished church,  as  displayed  in  the  withholding  of  its  property,  and 
the  general  insult  and  frequent  murder  of  its  clergy,  conjoined 
with   the    exertions  of  its  enemies  in  the   House   of  Commons. 

*  Memoirs  of  illustrious  persons.     Loud.    1712.     p.  247. 
f  Ibid.     p.    261. 
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The  Romish  members  of  the  legislature,  it  should  be  observed, 
have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  restrained  by  the  oath 
enjoined  in  the  Relief  Bill  of  1829*  Despite  of  this  solemn  appeal 
to  the  Deity,  they  have  actively  promoted  measures  which  must, 
if  carried  into  operation,  inevitably  effect  the  overthrow  of  the 
Protestant  establishment.  Both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
parliament,  these  Romish  legislators  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
animadversion  for  their  conduct  in  this  affair,  but  not  more  severe 
than  the  occasion  warranted.  These  several  modes  of  attack  on 
the  church  have  been  seconded  by  the  Popish  and  mock-liberal 
press,  which  has  poured  forth  a  tide  of  ribaldry,  vituperation  and 
slander  upon  the  establishment  and  its  ministers,  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  are  beslavered  with  fulsome  adulation  and  honoured 
with  unlawful  titles.*  By  these  newspapers,  the  Romish  chapels 
are,  recently,  all  styled  "  churches ;"  the  titles  "  my  lord"  and 
"  your  grace"  are  freely  accorded  to  the  titular  bishops,  and  the 
word  "  Protestant"  is  placed  before  the  designation  of  the  prelates 
of  the  establishment,  as  "  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin," 
without  which  they  insultingly  intimate,  it  would  not  be  under- 
stood,  that  the  still  legal  archbishop  of  the  diocese  was  meant. 
Nor  are  the  Popish  clergy,  themselves,  unwilling  to  usurp  eccle- 
siastical titles.  Several  violent  letters,  addresed  to  Lord  John 
Russell  and  other  members  of  the  present  Whig  government, 
have  recently  appeared  in  a  Romish  Dublin  print, |  signed,  in  au- 
dacious defiance  of  the  law,  John  Tuam,  by  Avhich,  we  presume, 
is  signified  the  Rev.  John  M'Hale,  who,  we  believe,  is  Popish 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  was  formerly  a  professor  in  the  Royal 
college  of  Maynooth.  This  meek  personage  plainly  denounces 
the  established  church  as  a  curse,  terms  its  clergy  "  ecclesiastical 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  has  joined  the  Popish  press  in  its  assaults  on  the 
plundered  clergy  of  Ireland.  In  a  work  published  in  1835,  called  the 
Fudges  in  England,  he  vents  the  most  unwarrantable  vituperation  on  that 
body,  while  he  considers  their  sufferings  a  fit  subject  for  coarse  jesting. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  Whig  ministry  placed 
Mr.  Moore's  name  on  the  pension  list  for  £300  per  annum.  Of  Mr. 
Moore's  previous  productions,  the  following  analysis  lately  appeared  in  a 
London  publication  : 

"  1.   Poems,  by  Thomas  Little  the  younger... Licentious  pleasure. 

2.  Lalla  Rookh Voluptuousness. 

3.  Twopenny  Post  bag Reviling  and  disloyalty. 

4.  Fudge  Family Ditto,  ditto. 

5.  Life  of  Sheridan General  laxity  of  principle 

6.  Lord  Byron Infidelity  and  immorality. 

7.  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald Treason  and  infidelity. 

8.   Captain  Rock Popery. 

9.  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  religion.      Popery." 
There  is  evidently  no  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  country  would  more 

readily  see  accorded  the  benefits  of  the  pension  list  than  literary  men. 
Of  the  merits  of  the  present  selection,  the  reader  can  form  his  own  opinion. 
It  will  be  almost  impossible  for  a  Conservative  administration  to  grant  to  any 
literary  man,  a  pension,  to  which  more  of  objection  could  be  made. 

f  The  Freeman's  Journal. 
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vultures,"*  and  calls  for  its  instant  subversion.  The  Romish 
bishop  of  Waterford  (a  fit  successor  of  Hussey)  has  also  thrown 
off  the  mask,  and  in  an  insolent  letter  to  the  county  Grand  Jury 
exhibited  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  church  of  Rome.f  Couple 
all  the  depression  of  the  Protestant  church  with  these  rampant 
airs  and  bold  assumptions  of  that  of  Rome,  and  then  who  can 
deny  that  the  Romanists  are  not  only  struggling  for  ascendancy 
in  Ireland,  but  have  made  rapid  strides  towards  its  acquisition  ? 

To  these  demonstrations  may  be  added,  the  incessant  exertions 
made,  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds,  to  procure  the  dismissal  and 
exclusion  of  Protestants  from  public  situations,  from  the  office 
of  sheriff,!  assistant-barrister,  from  Dublin  castle,  the  police,  and 
other  places  of  trust,  to  be  filled  by  persons  of  the  opposite  per- 
suasion, or  by  unprincipled,  mercenary,  "liberal"  Protestants. 
Further,  attacks  are  made  on  the  different  Protestant  institutions, 
followed  by  endeavours  to  force  an  entrance  into  them  ;  as  for 
instance,  the  municipal  corporations,  and  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 
The  continual  truculent  assaults  on  the  valuable  Orange  Society, 
(named  after  the  illustrious  subject  of  the  present  work),  is 
another  bold  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  Popish  purposes. 
The  Romanists  know  full  well,  that  the  members  of  this  powerful 
and  vigilant  society  have  been  since  its  first  formation,  main  im- 
pediments to  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  and  are  there- 
fore most  desirous  to  overthrow  the  institution.  The  precepts 
of  the  Orange  Society  inculcate  attachment  to  a  limited  monar- 

*  According  to  a  treatise  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Finance''  lately  published  by 
the  Rev.  David  O'Croly,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  above  term  exactly  suits 
the  Popish  priests,  who  make  a  complete  market  of  religion,  selling  every 
one  of  its  ceremonies. 

f  This  lettter  has  appeared  in  several  of  the  public  journals.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Robert  Power,  Esq.,  of  Clashraore,  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Clonmel,  July  23,  1835. 
"  Sir — I  never  was  more  astonished  than  on  receiving  a  document,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  decree  of  the  County  Waterford  Grand  Jury,  passed  at  the 
Jast  Assizes — a  decree  as  slovenly  in-  its  verbiage  as  it  was  arrogant  in  its 
conception.  This  conduct  might  well  become  the  mild  meridian  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  but  certainly  ill  accords  with  the  vaunted  liberality  of  modern 
jurists.  What  !  a  box  of  laymen  to  usurp  the  patronage  of  a  Catholic 
bishop  !  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  But  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
any  infringement  on  my  rights,  I  now  tell  you,  as  Foreman  of  that  said 
Grand  Jury,  that  no  other  priest,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prendergast  shall  dare 
officiate  as  chaplain  of  the  county  gaol,  and  this  you  may  publish  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  places.  What  right  had  the"  Grand  Jury  to  dispose  of 
my  subjects  in  the  fulness  of  their  wisdom  ?  and  this  without  a  single  appeal 
to  the  proper  authority.  The  world  shall  see,  by  the  result  of  this  very 
affair,  not  only  the  usurping  propensity  of  that  said  jury,  but  also  its  impo- 
tence in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  I  mean  nothing  personal  in  this  address,  but 
really  I  can  with  difficulty  restrain  my  feelings  on  such  a  subject,  and  in  such 
times  as  these.     I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  f  W.  Abraham." 

We  shall  simply  add,  that  the  Grand  Jury  acted  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land. 

X  Precisely  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  As 
related  to  the  office  of  Sheriff,  see  State  Letters  of  Henrv,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Vol  ii.  p.  52.  Dub.  ed.  1765. 
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ehial  form  of  government,  adherence  to  British  connection,  main- 
tenance of  Protestant  principles,  and  of  rational  liberty,  civil  and 
religious ;  they  oppose  republicanism  and  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire  ;  they  condemn  reckless  innovation,  attacks  on  vested 
interests,  resistance  to  the  law,  and  revolutionary  projects  gene- 
rall)'.  With  the  British  constitution  as  settled  at  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  the  members  of  the  Orange  Society,  the  great  body  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  are  satisfied,  and  it  they  will  support. 
They  do  not  affect  any  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal  for 
liberty  ;  "  a  zeal,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  which  sometimes  dis- 
guises from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the  mind  which  it 
possesses,  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth  or  degrading 
greatness ;  and  of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation 
and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert  and  confound, 
with  very  little  care  what  shall  be  established."*  Further,  the 
Irish  Orangemen,  or  Protestants,  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
endeavour  to  defend  themselves  and  families,  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, from  the  practical  operation  of  the  demoniac  doctrines  of 
Popery,  as  recently  so  providentially  displayed  from  Dens* 
Theology.  Such  being  the  principles  which  animate  the  Orange 
Society,  who  can  wonder  at  the  hate  and  opposition  which  it 
experiences  from  Romanists,  revolutionists  and  traitors  ?  And 
who  does  not  also  clearly  perceive,  that  the  dismemberment  of  this 
body  would,  by  weakening  the  Protestant  force,  very  materially 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  designs  of  the  adversary  ? 
Another  of  the  multifarious  modes  adopted  by  the  Romanists  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  is  a  system  of  general  annoy- 
ance, and  frequent  personal  maltreatment  of  Protestants,  carried 
on  throughout  the  country  ;  by  which  the  Papists  hope,  no  doubt, 
to  banish  them  from  the  land,  in  which,  indeed,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  very  considerable  extent.  To  forward  this  work,  a 
reckless' and  calumnious  metropolitan  and  provincial  Popish  press 
lends  its  ready  aid.  Every  Protestant  gentleman  who  dares  to 
avow  his  principles  and  uphold  them,  even  in  the  mildest  manner, 
is  immediately  assailed  with  the  foulest  and  most  slanderous  abuse, 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  him  and  others  from  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty.  Many  journals  have  been  prosecuted  and 
punished  for  this  infamous  conduct,  but  many  more  escape.  They 
thus  proceed  in  their  career,  and,  perhaps,  deter  some  from  acting 
that  public  part  which  the  exigency  of  the  times  imperatively  re- 
quires."}*    Such   being  existing  circumstances,  should  the   Orange 

*  Lives  of  the   Poet?.     Art.   Akenside. 

f  While  several  men  of  talent  and  integrity  are  connected  with  this  press, 
sorry  are  we  to  say,  that  the  most  unprincipled  persons  in  the  community 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  amon<j  its  scribes  ;  fellows  who  will  change  their 
principles  and  perform  a  series  of  mental  harlequinades  on  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  pecuniary  advantage,  and  whose  assurance,  in  some  cases,  is  so  great, 
that  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  shift  the  scene  when  about  to  commit 
the  most  barefaced  and  repeated  acts  of  apostacy.  A  moment's  considera- 
tion will  shew  the  amazing  share  of  cfTrontry  such  rascals  must  possess.  An 
individual  of  this  description  comes  to  a  town  and  engages  in  the  manage- 
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Society  be  now  dissolved,  and  the  arms  be  taken  from  the  Pro- 
testant yeomanry,  (a  la  mode  Tyrconnell),  no  alternative  will 
remain  to  them  but  emigration  or  death.  And  how,  we  would 
ask  the  sapient  liberal,  radical  or  whig,  will  the  Union  and  the 
security  of  property  be  then  maintained  ?  What  amount  of  mili- 
tary force  would  be  required,  were  the  loyal  Protestant  garrison 
banished  from  Ireland  ?  Would  such  an  event  increase  the 
security  of  the  throne  itself  ?  The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  has  been  sufficiently  open,  and  we  can  assure  all  con- 
cerned, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  although  not 
yet  so  generally  avowed,  revolutionary  projects  as  to  lay  property 
(of  church  property  we  have  spoken  already),  equally  abound. 
Several  short  and  casual,  but  significant  and  unequivocal,  indica- 
tions of  these  designs  must  have  been  noticed  by  the  attentive 
observer  of  Romish  proceedings.* 


ment  of  a  paper  on  certain  principles,  conducts  it  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
is  trusted  by  those  attached  to  such  principles,  invited  to  their  private  meet- 
ings and  to  their  houses,  is  received  with  unsuspicious  cordiality  in  the  do- 
mestic circle,  and  while  the  cheerful  glass  takes  its  course  on  the  mahogany, 
(under  which  our  hero  has  his  legs  stretched),  the  inmost  feelings  of  the 
hospitable  host  are  disclosed  to  his  attentive  guest.  This  course  of  familiar 
and  confidential  intercourse  continues  till  perhaps  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
ranks  of  the  hostile  party,  when,  without  the  least  scruple,  our  mercenary 
instantly  deserts  his  colours,  betrays  his  trust,  and  treacherously  carries 
plans,  contrivances,  and  political  secrets  over  to  the  enemy.  Having  thus 
acted,  this  very  honorable  personage  is  obliged  to  endure  the  daily  encounter 
of  the  men  whom  has  so  shamefully  deserted  ;  he  hourly  beholds  just  scorn 
and  indignation  pictured  on  the  countenances  of  the  fellow-labourers  whom 
he  has  basely  sold  and  betrayed  ;  he  feels,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  can 
never  expect  the  bosom  confidence  of  his  new  employers,  whose  mere  tool  he 
is  ;  while  conscience,  if  any  remain,  must  add  its  perpetual  admonitory 
gnawing.  These  being  the  circumstances,  how  callous,  how  hardened  and 
dead  to  every  right  feeling  must  be  the  individual  who  could  sustain  such  a 
part  !  But  why  do  we  notice  this  delinquency  ?  Because  to  the  conduct 
of  these  reckless  persons  much  of  the  existing  evils  of  the  country  may  be 
fairly  traced.  Without  any  fixed  principles,  or  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
public  good,  they  will,  for  mere  lucre,  readily  promote  revolutionary  and 
pernicious  schemes  and  propagate  every  destructive  principle  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  of  course  quite  a  matter  of  chance  whether  such  vile  merce- 
naries deal  in  just  commendation  or  slander,  loyalty  or  radicalism,  truth  or 
falsehood,  and  it  has  happened  that  the  same  individual  has  had  to  endure 
from  such  sources  within  the  short  space  of  twelve  months,  the  praise  of 
their  censure  and  the  censure  of  their  praise.  This  matter  further  requires 
attention  from  the  vital  influence  which  it  has  upon  the  press,  that  great  en- 
gine of  good,  when  properly  conducted.  At  this  moment  we  may  observe 
the  effects  of  unprincipled  licence  on  the  press  of  France ;  it  is  almost  to- 
tally annihilated.  The  reckless  violence  or  the  French  journalists  compel- 
led Louis  Philippe  to  take  measures  for  the  reduction  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  subjugated  himself.  Thus  will  it  be  always  :  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press  must  ever  be  subversive  of  its  liberty.  But  even  when 
such  worthless  persons  as  we  have  above  described  chance  to  advocate  saiuiary 
principles,  their  mode  of  doing  so  will  probably  be  injurious,  while  lucubra- 
tions emanating  from  a  source  so  flagrantly  insincere  and  unprincipled  can 
never  carry  weight  or  be  completely  efficacious. 

*  We  know  that  in  1798,  maps  showing  the  old  proprietors  of  the  land  of 
the  country  were  in   circulation  ;    the   revolutionary  spirit  has   not  since 
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The  debilitated  state  to  which  the  Irish  Protestant  interest  is 
reduced,  is  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  the  "  liberal"  members 
of  the  body.  Instead  of  taking  their  stand  upon  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Constitution,  when  they  were  strong  and  the  opposite  party 
weak,  they  granted  concession  after  concession  with  what  result  is 
sufficiently  manifest.  About  forty  or  fifty  5rears  ago,  the  Roman 
Catholics  presented  a  very  different  bearing  from  that  exhibited  in 
our  day.  At  that  period  they  were  tame  and  submissive  ;  but 
having  been  since  raised  to  political  power  and  rendered  compa- 
ratively wealthy*  by  the  liberality  of  Protestants,  they  now  dis- 
play a  bad  specimen  of  gratitude  in  unceasing  efforts  for  more 
extensive  and  undefined  acquisitions,  to  the  complete  subjugation 
of  all  but  themselves. 

Considered  with  reference  to  political  sentiments,  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  may  be  classed  tinder  three  heads,  viz.,  the  conserva- 
tives, the  liberals,  and  the  neutrals.  The  former  party  is  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  the  remaining  two  being  extremely  insignifi- 
cant in  numbers,  and  daily  weakened  by  adhesions  to  the  conser- 
vative party.  Most  of  the  liberals  who  voted  for  "  emancipation" 
have  long  since  seen  cause  to  bitterly  repent  them  of  their  course 
ori  that  measure,  and  several  of  those  who  subsequently  continued 
to  act  with  the  Romish  agitators,  lay  and  clerical,  maugre  their 
many  wild  and  indefensible  projects,  have  at  length  found  it  neces- 
sary to  terminate  their  connection  with  men  who  have  recently 
declared  open  war  upon  the  constitution,  the  institutions,  and  the 
unity  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  not  requisite  that  we  should 
say  any  thing  in  exposure  of  the  evil  course  of  the  liberals.  To 
write  an  elaborate  treatise  to  prove  the  wickedness  of  seditionists, 
law-breakers,  and  traitors, would  surely  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 


abated.  •  In  the  Dublin  Morning  Register  of  the  18th  June,  1831,  we  read 
as  follows,  under  the  head  of  private  correspondence  from  London  t — "  Mr. 
O'CoNnell  will  trace  the  present  state  of  things  even  to  the  confiscations 
which  transferred  eleven  and  a  half  out  of  twelve  millions  of  acres  from  na. 
tives  to  foreigners." — On  the  17th  June,  1835.  a  Romish  priest  delivered  a 
speech  to  his  congregation  at  Leighlen -bridge,  county  C'arlow,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extract  : — "  Who  are  these  bloody  landlords,  these 
tyrannical  despots  ?  Why,  they  are  feilows  whose  names  were  not  known 
when  your  ancesters  possessed  the  land  they  now  lay  claim  to,  the  land  they 
now  usurp  the  right  over;  but  a  time  vdll  soon  come  that  will  call  upon 
them  lo  prove  what  right  and  title  they  have  to  their  usurped  possessions." — , 
This  is  plain  speaking,  and  who  doubts  that  this  man  uttered  the  sentiments 
e.f  the  bod}'  at  large  ?  We  should  add,  that  the  entire  speech  has  been  duly 
authenticated  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  intimida- 
tion, &c„,  at  elections,  in  the  session  of  18^5.  It  is  gratifying  to  know, 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  (of  which  the  author 
is  a  native),  are  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  Protestant  tenantry,  a  course  which  the  author  has  frequently  recom- 
i&ended  during  the  last  four  years. 

*  This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  numerous,  spacious  and  cosily  mass- 
houses,  monasteries,  and  nunneries  lately  erected,  and  erecting,  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  by  the  large  annuity  (about  £14,000  per  annum)  collected 
for  O'Connell;  by  the  very  considerable  revenues  now  received  by  the 
Popish  priests,  and  by  many  other  equally  expressive  matters. 
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and  to  enter  upon  a  dissertation  to  shew  the  criminality  of  their 
countenancers  and  abettors  would  not  be  less  so.  But  regarding 
the  neutrals,  a  word  may  be  necessary.  These  personsaflect  to  de- 
precate the  existence  of  party  feeling  as  a  great  evil,  condemn 
loyalists  as  well  as  radicals,  and  meanwhile  remain  perfectly  quies- 
cent themselves.  The  character  of  these  individuals  is  generally 
a  contemptible  compound  of  timidity,  lukewarmness,  indolence  and 
selfishness.  For  the  public  good  they  care,  in  reality,  nothing  ; 
their  charity  begins  and  ends  at  home.  They  are  too  cunning 
not  to  lean  to  conservative  views,  but  they  will  not  stir  hand 
or  foot  in  the  cause,  because,  forsooth,  it  would  be  engaging  in 
party  business.  If  you  calmly  ask  these  possibly,  in  some  few 
cases,  well-meaning  persons,  what  they  must  expect  should  the 
Romish  and  revolutionary  faction  be  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
checked in  its  destructive  career  ?  jome  of  them  will  absolutely 
tell  you  in  reply,  that  Providence  will  provide  ;  as  if  we  were  to 
expect  that  the  ordinary  course  of  mundane  affairs  should  be  sus- 
pended and  daily  miracles  visibly  worked  in  our  favour  !  Many 
of  those  who  have  joined  the  Orange  and  other  conservative  soci- 
eties (exhorted  thereto  by  the  sentiment  of  Burke  :  "  when  bad 
men  combine,  good  men  should  associate"),  will  freely  admit,  that 
they  do  not  consider  party  proceedings  beneficial,  but  they  must  also 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  loss  of  every  possession,  public  and 
private,  and  the  reduction  of  the  empire  to  utter  ruin,  would  be 
evil  of  still  greater  magnitude.  Of  two  evils  they  must,  as  dic- 
tated by  homely  wisdom,  choose  the  least.  They  must  either 
tamely  yield  their  rights  or  boldly  assert  them.  If  the  adversaries 
cease  their  aggression,  the  assailed  will,  Heaven  knows,  most  willing 
ly  relinquish  the  defence.  But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  human  under" 
standing,  it  is  the  weakest  or  most  dishonest  course  to  preach  up  peace 
when  there  is  no  peace,  to  paralyse  the  arm  of  the  defenders  and 
thereby  ensure  to  the  desires  of  the  attacking  party  complete 
consummation.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  strip  the  veil  from 
such  hollow  and  despicable  policy,  partly  because  those  who  advo- 
cate it  assume  an  air  of  supeiior  wisdom  to  which  they  have  no 
just  pretence  whatsoever.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  certain,  that  were 
the  celebrated  Vicar  of  Bray  in  existence,  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  the 
shilly-shally,  worthless,  neutral  body  he  would  be  found.*  These 
gentry  have  no  objection  to  receive  the  "  loaves  and  fishes"  from 
Tory  or  Whig,  Protestant  or  Romanist,  Conservative  or  De- 
structive ;  in  this  respect,  they  are  indeed  of  marvellous  imparti- 
ality and  abundant  spurious  wisdom  or  cunning.  Of  such  wisdom 
we  do  not  envy  liberals  or  neutrals  the  possession  ;  its  ingredients 
are  deleterious,  and  its  fruit  pernicious.  Let  them  "  reform  it  al- 
together," and  henceforth  act  the  straightforward  part  of  men  of 
decision  and  integrity. 

In  these  days  of  fickle  change  and  revolutionary  mania,   it  is 

*  The  intelligent  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  law  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  republic  which  declared  all  neutrals  to  be  enemies  of  their  country, 
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consolatory  to  encounter  instances  of  steady  adherence  to  esta- 
blished rule  and  settled  polity.  In  the  highest  place  of  our  land, 
the  brother  of  our  King,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, has  furnished  a  noble  example  of  unflinching  attachment 
to  that  venerable  Constitution  under  which  Great  Britain  has 
attained  a  proud  rank  among  the  first  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
terms  of  the  following  letter  of  the  illustrious  Duke  to  the  Long- 
ford  branch  of  the  Orange  Society,  are  well  calculated  to  create 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  at  once  deep  res- 
pect for  the  writer,  and  hope  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their 
just  cause  : — 

"  Berlin,    October  12,  1835. 

'.*  Gentlemen,  —  Having  been  absent  from  home,  and  attending  the  reviews 
at  Kalisch  and  Toplitz,  it  was  only  on  my  return  here  that  1  received  the 
address  voted  to  me  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Longford,  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember. 

"  I  lose,  therefore,  no  time  in  returning  you  my  sincere  thanks,  and  in 
again  assuring  you,  now  in  writing,  of  that  which  1  have  publicly  stated  on 
more  occasions  than  one — that,  in  accepting  the  high  office  of  Grand  Master 
of  the  Orangemen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  am  fully  determined  to  act 
up  to  the  principles  of  that  loyal  body — principles  in  which,  from  my  earli- 
est youth,  my  venerable  and  ever-to-be-lamented  father,  George  the  Third, 
educated  me,  in  common  with  all  his  children,  and  in  which  I  have  studi- 
ously educated  my  son. 

"  That  I  am  become  the  object-  of  abuse  and  malevolence  of  the  enemies 
of  good  order  and  loyalty  1  am  net  surprised  at,  and  am  prepared  to  bear 
with  ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  never  will  allow  myself  to  retract  one  iota  of  our 
principles,  or  to  give  way  to  machinations,  which  1  know  have  no  other  ob- 
ject but  to  subvert  the  State,  and  overthrow  the  remains  of  that  beautiful 
Constitution  which  we  are  enjoying,  and  which  was  our  pride  and  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe. 

'*  I  must  beg  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  all  my  brother  Orangemen  to 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  transgressions  of  the  law,  for  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  put  arms  in  our  enemies'  hands.  Remember  we  are  to  support 
and  maintain  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  not  to  infringe  them. 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it  that  1  shall  be  again  on  my  post  in  the  House  of 
Lords  whenever  parliament  meets,  in  spite  of  all  the  threats  and  menaces 
held  out  by  the  adverse  party  to  intimidate  me.  The  Orangemen  may  rest 
assured  1  shall  be  true  to  them,  and  to  those  principles  which  are  to  support 
and  defend  the  Church,  Monarchy,  and  Country. 

"ERNEST,    Grand  Master." 

Under  the  various  circumstances,  of  which  an  outline  has  now 
been  drawn,  the  present  work  is  written,  with  the  hope,  that  as  a 
striking  resemblance  exists  between  the  memorable  transactions  of 
the  reign  of  James  II.  and  those  of  our  day,  the  Protestants  will  en- 
deavour to  equal,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  excel,  the  high 
and  undaunted  bearing  of  their  ancestors.*  Throughout  the  narra- 
tive, they  will  with  pleasure  observe,  that  honour  and  good  faith 
distinguished  the  Protestants,  while,  truth  compels  us  to  add,  the 
career  of  their  opponents  was  characterised  by  a  reckless  breach 

*  Much  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  transactions  in  Ireland ;  on  which 
subject  very  little  information  is  to  be  had  (rom  Hume,  Smollet,  Leland, 
or  other  writers  of  the  general  history  of  the  country. 
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of  oaths,  promises  and  engagements.*  While  the  Protestants 
maintained  their  cause  by  fair,  open  warfare,  the  opposite  party 
frequently  resorted  to  vile  schemes  of  assassination,  and  other 
criminal  and  disreputable  practices.  These  circumstances  are 
mentioned  as  shewing  what  one  party  should  carefully  imitate, 
and  the  other  as  carefully  avoid.  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that 
the  matter  of  the  following  work  is  collected  from  the  highest  au- 
thorities ;    among    them   may    be    named    Temple,     Burnet, 

Echard,    Rapin,    King,    Bayle,    Dalrymfle    and    Coxe 

Feeling,  as  the  Author  does,  that  the  cause  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached requires  in  its  defence  neither  the  assertio  falsi  nor  the 
suppressio  vert,  neither  the  assertion  of  falsehood  nor  the  suppres- 
sion of  truth,  he  trusts  he  need  hardly  say,  that  both  have  been 
studiously  eschewed. 

To  conclude.  A  perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  ensuing  me- 
moir, and  a  comparison  of  the  occurrences  related  with  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  present  day,  will  convince  all,  that  the  old 
quarrel  still  rages,  that  the  Romanists  are  earnestly  endeavouring, 
as  of  yore,  to  grasp  the  power  of  the  government  and  render 
themselves  masters  of  the  country.  This  being  the  case,  the 
course  of  the  Protestants  is  clear.  To  surrender,  or  resist,  we 
repeat,  are  the  only  alternatives.  Their  ancestors  were  con- 
servatives of  the  Constitution,  their  rights  and  properties, 
against  a  Popish  tyrant,  they  must  be  their  conservators 
against  a  fierce  Popish  democracy.  British  connection  for- 
merly proved  their  salvation,  and  British  connection  they  will 
now  maintain.  The  choice  lies  between  a  free  Protestant  Con- 
stitution, and  an  insolent,  ignorant  and  galling  Popish  domination. 
Protestants  must  now  decide,  whether  their  pure  and  tolerant 
church  is  to  be  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  a  vulgar  and  tyranni- 
cal priesthood  ;  whether,  in  the  nineteenth  centur\,  all  the  mum- 
mery and  absurdity  of  the  dark  ages  (now  happily  demolishing  on 
the  continent),  are  again  to  be  established  in  this  land  ;  whether 
in  short,  religious  liberty,  after  three  centuries  of  existence,  is  to 
be  once  more  annihilated.  Hitherto,  the  Protestants  of  our  day 
have  certainly  not  been  as  active,  as  energetic,  as  persevering  as 
their  cause  deserves  and  demands.  There  has  been  occasional 
exertion,  but  it  must  be  rendered  continual.  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste 
docevi.  Take  a  lesson  from  your  enemies.  They  are  continually 
in  action,  and  even  with  a  bad  cause,  all  can  see  what  they  have 
performed.  We  have  had  theorizers  and  talkers  enough  amono- 
us,  but  while  Protestants  have  been  reasoning,  the  Romanists 
have  been  acting.  How  has  O'Connell  so  far  succeeded  in  his 
schemes?  By  thinking  of  nothing  else.  Not  merely  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  throughout  the  country,  at  the  county 
registrations,  and  elsewhere,  more  continuous  vigilance,  more  un- 
ceasing labour  is    necessary.     A  more   perfect  amalgamation,  a 

*  Whether  they  are  reformed  in  these  particulars,  the  world  can  readily 
determine. 
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more  complete  union  of  all  ranks  of  Protestants  is  absolutely  re 
quisite  ;  the  lower  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  length,  receive  more 
of  the  fostering  care  of  the  higher  classes.  Considering  the  evil 
return  which  has  been  almost  universally  made  to  Protestants  for 
their  patronage  ;  considering  that  the  wealthier  Romanists  never 
subscribe  to  the  charitable  institutions  more  particularly  apper- 
taining to  the  other  party ;  considering  the  "black-list,"  exclu- 
sive dealing  frequently  practised  by  the  followers  of  Peter  Dens, 
and  refusals  to  purchase  goods  from  those  who  dare  to  vote  for 
Protestants  at  elections  ;  considering  the  multitudinous,  and  ma- 
lignant, and  persevering  attacks  which  have  been,  for  a  series  of 
years,  made  on  every  thing  Protestant,  (some  few  of  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  preface)  ;  taking  all  these 
grievances  into  consideration,  we  say,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
Protestants  to  support,  prefer,  and  advance  one  another  in  every 
possible  case.*  Even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  highest 
authority  states,  that  aid  should  be  first  accorded  to  those  of  the 
same  "  household  of  faith  ;"  but  now,  when  Protestants,  by  the 
unchristian  conduct  of  their  opponents,  &re,nolens  volens,  placed 
on  the  defensive,  when  every  thing  valuable,  every  thing  which 
renders  existence  desirable,  is  at  stake,  the  course  dictated  by 
duty  cannot  be,  for  one  moment,  misunderstood. 

A  member  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  his  family  has  been  for  generations,  the  author  of 
the  present  work  will,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  perse- 
vere "  through  evil  report  and  through  good  report,"  in  adhe- 
rence to  those  principles,  civil  and  religious,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  volume  to  promote.  He  can  safely  aver,  that  a  bad  cause, 
though  attended  by  worldty  advantage,  has  no  charms  in  his  eyes, 
when  compared  with  a  good  one  even  should  it  entail  adversity : 

"  Loyalty  is  still  the  same 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 

And  nothing,  he  knows,  can  deprive  us  of  the  mental  gratification 
arising  from  conscious  rectitude  and  the  ever-pleasing  reminis- 
cence of  labours  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

J.  R. 

Dublin,  25th  January,  1836. 


*  We  can  quote  the  authority  of  the  "  liberal"  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.  for 
Middlesex,  on  this  latter  topic  : — "  His  own  opinion  was,  that  it  was  a  bad 
system  to  appoint  enemies  to  places  of  trust  and  power,  and  it  was  a  course 
he  certainly  would  not  recommend." — Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
1th  July,  1835. 
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BOOK   I. 

FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE,  A.  D.  1650,  TO  THE 
PERIOD  OF  HIS  MARRIAGE,   IN  1677. 


No  royal  house  in  Europe  could  claim  a  higher  descent  than 
that  of  De  Nassau.  An  uninterrupted  succession  of  eleven  cen- 
turies will  prove  its  claim  to  this  distinction ;  while  the  high  rank 
to  which  it  is  entitled  among  potentates,  is  shewn  by  its  dignities 
in  Holland,  by  the  accession  of  Adolphus  De  Nassau  to  the  rank 
of  Emperor  of  Germany,  (A.  D.  1300),  and  of  William  III. 
to  that  of  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  family  consisted  of  nume- 
rous branches,  which  derived  their  titles  from  the  several  counties 
appertaining  to  them,  as  Nassau-Dillenbourg,  Nassau-Dietz,  Nas- 
sau-Siegen,  Nassau -Hadamar,  and  others.*  From  Otho,  Count 
De  Nassau,  General  of  the  Imperial  army  in  926,  to  John  III. 
in  1494,  are  fourteen  descents ;  during  which  period  the  Counts 
De  Nassau  acquired,  by  matrimonial  alliances,  large  possessions  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  Burgundy  ;  as  Breda, 
,  Vianden,  Guelderland,  Loeck,  Zutphen,  Orange,  Chalons,  &c. 

Otho,  Count  de  Nassau,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  '  entury, 
received  as  a  portion  at  his  first  marriage,  the  County  of  Guel- 
derland, and  by  his  second,  the  province  of  Zutphen  ;  which 
acquisitions  remained  in  the  house  of  De  Nassau  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries. 


*  Nassau-Dillenbourg,  situate  in  Germany,  came  into  possession  of 
William  V.  Prince  of  Orange,  hereditary  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  1743,  on  the  death  of  Prince  William  Hyacinth  of  Siegen. 
Nassau- Siegen,  situate  near  the  other,  descended  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
at  the  same  time.  Nassau -Hadimar  belonged  to  the  same  house.  The 
present  Duchy  of  Nassau,  comprising  82  square  miles,  and  248,000  in- 
habitants, is  governed  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  2d  September,  1814, 
and  that  of  the  4th  November,  1815,  with  states  and  two  chambers. 
William  George  Augustus  Henry  Belgicus,  born  the  14th  June,  1792. 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  William,  the  9th  January,  1816  ;  residing 
at  Wiesbade.  Army,  4,200  men,  contingent,  3,028  men  ;  making  part  of 
the  9th  Corps  d'  Armee  of  Germany.  Has  two  votes  in  the  general  council, 
and  pays  1,000  florins  to  the  diet.  Revenue,  1,200,000,  debt  nearly 
4,000,000  rix  dollars. 

D 
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Otho,  Count  de  Nassau,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  married  the 
Countess  of  Vianden,  heiress  to  that  and  several  other  territories 
in  the  Low-Countries. 

Engilbert,  grandson  to  the  preceding,  married,  in  1404,  the 
heiress  of  Breda  and  Loeck. 

Engilbert  II.,  Count  de  Nassau,  grandson  to  the  last  mentioned, 
was  a  man  of  superior  ability  in  both  civil  and  military  affairs. — 
He  was  Stadtholder*  or  Governor- General  of  the  Netherlands, 
under  Maximilian  I.  Dying  without  issue,  his  territories  decended 
to  his  brother, 

John,  Count  de  Nassau-Dillenberg.  He  espoused  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Landtgrave  of  Hesse- Cassel,  and,  in  right  of  her 
mother,  Countess  of  Catzenellobogen.  He  had  two  sons,  Henry 
and  William,  between  whom  he  divided  his  possessions ;  leaving 
to  the  former  those  in  the  Low- Countries,  and  to  the  latter  those 
in  Germany. 

Henry  was  a  prince  of  high  qualities.  The  Emperor  Charles 
V.  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  accession  to  the  Imperial 
dignity,  Henry  having  made  great  exertions  to  ensure  his  eleva- 
tion, in  opposition  to  the  other  candidate,  Francis  I.  of  France. — 
On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Charles,  the  prince  placed 
the  diadem  on  his  head.  Being  dispatched  by  the  Emperor  on  a 
mission  to  the  court  of  France,  the  King  of  that  country  gene- 
rously forgave  his  former  opposition,  and  procured  his  affiance,  in 
1515,  to  Claude  de  Chalons,  only  sister  to  Philibert  de  Chalons, 
Prince  of  Orange.  Their  only  son  was  Rene,  Count  de  Nassau, 
who  upon  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle  Philibert,  (who  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Florence,  in  1 530),  without  issue,  succeeded 
to  the  dignity  of  Count  de  Chalons  and  Prince  of  Orange.  This 
Prince  also  died  without  issue,  in  1544,  bequeathing  his  territo- 
ries to  his  cousin,  William  the  Great,  Prince  of  Orange,  whom 
we  shall  notice  presently ."j" 

William  de  Nassau,  brother  of  Henry,  embraced  the  reformed 
faith,  and  abolished  the  Popish  religion  in  his  German  dominions. 


*  The  Stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  United  Provinces  (founded  A.D.  1580) 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  the  power  of 
pardoning  offenders,  the  selection  of  magistrates.  A  large  revenue  arising 
from  lands,  &c,  was  attached  to  the  office.  He  was  controlled  by  the  States 
in  some  respects.  He  could  not  raise  or  disband  forces,  or  commence  hos- 
tilities, without  their  express  order.  He  was  arbitrator  in  all  differences 
between  the  Provinces. 

f  The  principality  of  Orange  (now  forming  part  of  the  French  territory) 
had  a  capital  city  of  the  same  name,  with  a  university.  It  is  situated  in  a 
large  plain,  watered  by  several  little  rivulets,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Rhone.  Orange  is  an  ancient  city,  and  was  considerable  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  the  ruins  of  whose  works  still  remain.  Its  history  during  the  life 
of  William  III.  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages ;  after  his  death,  the 
French  seized  on  the  province,  and  expelled  the  Protestant  inhabitants. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (A.D.  1713),  it  was  confirmed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  though  the  title  is  still  retained  in  the  house  of  Nassau. 
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He  married  Juliana,  Countess  of  Stolberg,  by  whom  he  had  five 
sons,  William  surnamed  the  Great,  Lodovick,  Adolph,  Henry  and 
John. 

John  de  Nassau,  youngest  son  to  the  preceding,  left  four  sons, 
John,  George,  Ernest,  Casimir,  and  Lodovick-John,  who  were  an- 
cestors to  the  branches  of  Siegen,  Dillenbourg,  Dietz  and  Hada- 
mar. 

John  De  Nassau  married  Magdalen,  Countess  of  Waldeck,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  John,  who  apostatized  to  Popery,  and  died  in 
1638.  He.  was  father  to  John  Francis  Desideratus,  who  was  Go- 
vernor of  the  Spanish  Guelderland.  His  son  William  Hyacinth, 
Prince  of  Nassau- Siegen,  on  the  death  of  King  William  III.,  laid 
claim  to  his  estate,  as  representative  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
house  of  Nassau,  and  next  to  that  of  Orange. 

William,  styled  the  Great,  eldest  son  of  William  de  Nassau,  was 
born  at  the  Castle  of  Dillenbourg,  county  of  Nassau,  in  the  year 
1533.  He  was  removed  from  his  father  while  yet  an  infant,  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had  him  educated  in  the  Romish  religion, 
which  he  professed  until  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  William  was  for  a  period  of  nine  years 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  Emperor,  who  in  order  to 
testify  his  opinion  of  his  abilities,  conduct  and  courage,  appointed 
him  Generalissimo  of  his  armies,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  But,  however  well  intended  by  the  Emperor,  these  marks 
of  favour  caused  much  calamity  to  the  Prince.  For,  the  Spa- 
niards being  violently  opposed  to  the  interests  of  William,  unceas- 
ingly pursued  him  with  calumnious  accusations,  which  occasioned 
Philip  II.  (notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendation  bestowed 
on  the  Prince  by  Charles  V.)  to  publicly  upbraid  him  with  prevent- 
ing the  States  from  complying  with  his  demands.  Deeply  resent- 
ing this  ill-treatment,  the  Prince  resolved  on  openly  asserting  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  in  conjunction  with  Counts  Home  and 
Egmont.  The  Duchess  of  Parma,  (natural  sister  of  Philip  II.,) 
Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  shortly  afterwards,  proceeded  to 
establish  the  Inquisition,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  order  to 
avoid  taking  the  oath  to  extirpate  "  heretics,"  tendered  his  resig- 
nation of  his  Governments  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht  and  Bur- 
gundy, which  was  not  accepted.  Considerable  tumults  were 
caused  by  a  petition  against  the  Inquisition,  which  the  nobility 
now  presented.  The  Prince  then  held  a  conference  at  Dender- 
monde,  in  1566,  with  Counts  Home,  Egmont,  Hochstrat,  and  his 
brother  Lodovick,  in  order  to  adopt  measures  for  their  defence, 
and  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Not  deciding  on  any  plan,  the  Prince  intimated  to  Egmont, 
his  intention  of  consulting  his  safety  by  retiring  to  Germany  ; 
on  which  the  Count  said,  "  Farewell,  Prince  without  land ;"  on 
which  the  Prince  replied,  "  Farewell,  Count  without  a  head  ;" 
the  inquisitors  having  declared  all  who  had  not  opposed  the  "  here- 
tics" in  the  Netherlands,  guilty  of  high  treason ;  a  denunciation 
which  embraced  all  the  nobility.     In  1568,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a 
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man  of  great  cruelty  of  disposition,  was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
Duchess  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  A  council  of 
twelve  having  Alva  as  President,  was  now  constituted.  This  tribu- 
nal (properly  styled  The  Council  of  Blood)  speedily  condemned  and 
executed  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  among  the 
number  Counts  Egmont  and  Horne.  Thus  was  the  prudence  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  fully  proved.  He 
availed  himself  of  a  more  seasonable  opportunity  to  advance  the 
liberties  of  his  country*  Intelligence  having  reached  Rome,  that 
the  Duke  of  Alva  had  seized  all  the  Lords  of  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Pope  asked,  "whether  the  silent  man  was  taken?"  meaning 
the  Prince.  Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  observed  "  Then 
the  Duke  had  done  nothing  at  all." 

The  Spanish  Council  of  the  Netherlands,  now  summoned  the 
Prince  to  stand  his  trial,  but  not  appearing,  his  extensive  estates  in 
the  Provinces  and  Burgundy,  were  seized  by  the  King.  He  was 
thus,  in  some  degree,  compelled  in  self  defence  to  take  up  arms.-— 
He,  accordingly,  dispatched  his  brother  Lodovick  with  a  body  of 
Germans  into  Flanders,  where  he  defeated  the  Duke  of  Aremberg, 
Governor  of  Freisland.  The  Prince  himself,  however,  was  less 
successful ;  being  overthrown  by  the  Duke  of  Alva's  troops.^ — ■ 
But,  nothing  discouraged  by  this  reverse,  he  raised  an  army  of 
twenty  four  thousand  Germans  and  four  thousand  French,  with 
which  he  marched  into  the  Netherlands  ;  previously  to  which 
step,  he  published  a  manifesto  declarative  of  the  causes  of  his  ap- 
pearing in  arms.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  both  of  which  provinces  declared  in  his 
favour,  and  constituted  him  their  Governor.  One  of  his  first  acts 
on  receiving  this  appointment,  was  the  abolition  of  the  performance 
of  the  Romish  ceremonies  in  the  churches.  He  afterwards  relieved 
Leyden,  and  founded  a  university  there.  More  of  the  provinces 
subsequently  revolted,  and  the  States  having  assembled  at  Ghent, 
in  1576,  entered  into  a  treaty,  called  The  Pacification  of  Ghent, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  other  military  foreigners.  The  people  of  the  Province 
of  Brabant  shortly  after  appointed  the  Prince  their  Governor  and 
director  of  finances.* 

This  accumulation  of  honours  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  not 
unattended  by  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  nobility  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Actuated  by  these  feelings,  they  secretly  offered  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Low  Countries  to  the  Arch-Duke  Mathias,  who 
accepted  the  office.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  however,  by  his 
prudence,  address,  and  seasonable  submissions,  so  completely  ac- 
quired the  favor  of  the  Arch-Duke,  that  he  obtained  for  himself 
the  appointment  of  Lieutenant- General,  by  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States;  while  his  great  abilities  caused  the  Arch- 
Duke  to  grant  him  the  entire  management  of  affairs.  Meanwhile, 
Don  John,  Spanish  Governor  in  the  Netherlands,  was  declared  an 

*  Temple's  Worts,  Vol.  L,  p.  GS.     Loud.  Ed.  1814. 
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enemy  of  the  country  by  the  States-General ;  the  result  of  which 
manifesto  was  a  battle  at  Gemblours,  in  January,  1579  ;  on  which 
occasion  the  States  were  defeated.  They,  however,  fully  reco- 
vered that  loss  by  the  acquisition  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  8th  Feb- 
ruary following.  Don  John  now  died  at  Namur,  and  was  succeeded 
as  Governor  by  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma.  On  the 
23d  January,  1580,  the  Prince  of  Orange  effected  the  celebrated 
Union  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  Dutch 
Commonwealth.  The  provinces  which  became  united  on  this 
occasion  were  Holland,  Guelders,  Zutphen,  Zealand,  Friesland, 
and  the  Ommelands.  The  important  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  and  the  States  selected  the  following 
excellent  sentence  as  their  motto  :  Concordia  res  parvce  crescunt. 

Invariable  prosperity  is  not,  however,  the  lot  of  nations.  Acting 
for  Philip  II.,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  seized 
upon  Maestricht,  and  other  reverses  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  States,  compelled  by  necessity,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Duke  <)f  Alengon,  (brother  of  Henry  III.  of  France,)  in 
September,  1580;  by  which  Holland,  Brabant,  Zealand,  Flanders, 
Utrecht  and  Friesland,  agreed  to  acknowledge  him,  and  his  heirs, 
on  certain  conditions,  as  their  Sovereign  Princes.  The  Duke,  in 
return,  engaged  to  lend  them  his  prompt  assistance.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  desired  the  consummation  of  this  arrangement,  as  the 
King  of  Spain  had  just  proscribed  him  in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms.  To  which  proscription  the  Prince  prepared  an  answer,  in 
December,  justifying  himself  and  severely  attacking  the  King.  It 
was  the  wish  of  the  Prince  that  the  States-General  should  publish 
this  document ;  but  some  of  the  provinces  declared  their  unwil- 
lingness, on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  absolutely  cognizant  of 
the  crimes  imputed  to  Philip  by  the  Prince.  They,  however, 
publicly  declared,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  unjustly  accused, 
and  that  he  had  accepted  the  government  at  their  earnest  desire ; 
they  further  proposed  to  maintain  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  greater 
security  of  his  person  ;  at  the  same  time  requesting,  that  he  would 
continue  to  aid  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  promising  full  obe- 
dience and  respect  to  his  commands  and  councils,  which  they  fully 
believed  were  intended  for  their  security. 

The  States  lost  the  castle  of  Breda,  but  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  Duke  of  Alencjon,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
horse  and  ten  thousand  foot,  served  to  inspirit  them ;  to  which 
result  the  presence  and  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  mate- 
rially contributed.  The  States  now  held  a  general  assembly  at  the 
Hague,  at  which  they  declared  that  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  had 
forfeited  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  ;  they  then  destroyed 
his  seal  of  arms,  and  commanded  the  people  no  longer  to  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  sovereign,  or  swear  fidelity  to  him.  They 
were  at  this  period  deprived  of  Tournay  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
The  Duke  of  Alencon  shortly  afterwards  arrived,  when  the  States 
and  Magistrates  of  Antwerp,  swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  great 
rejoicings  followed.     These  demonstrations  of  joy  were,  however, 
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speedily  interrupted  by  an  event  of  a  very  serious  nature  ;  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Orange.  A  Spaniard,  named 
Jaureguy,  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  which  entered  under  the 
right  ear,  and  penetrated  through  the  left  cheek,  breaking  several 
of  the  Prince's  teeth.  The  perpetrator  of  this  atrocious  act,  was 
killed  on  the  spot  by  the  military  in  attendance.  So  great  was  the 
consternation  and  regret  of  the  people,  that  prayers  were  unceas- 
ingly offered  in  the  churches  for  the  Prince's  recovery,  and  on  his 
restoration  a  day  was  appointed  for  general  thanksgiving. 

Thinking  his  authority  too  closely  limited  by  the  late  treaty, 
the  Duke  of  Alengon  attempted  its  extension  by  the  seizure  of 
Dunkirk,  Dendermond,  and  other  places ;  but  failing  to  take 
Antwerp,  and  Bruges,  he  resolved  on  the  relinquishment  of  all 
his  possessions  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  accordingly,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  States  to  that  effect.  He  then  retired  to 
France,  where  he  died  of  grief  soon  afterwards. 

Entertaining  a  suspicion,  that  the  Duke  of  Alengon  had  been 
indirectly  aided  in  his  attempt  on  Antwerp  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Flemings  manifested  some  dislike  to  him  ;  on  which, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  remove  to  Holland,  where  he  imagined 
his  life  would  be  in  greater  safety.  In  Holland  his  complaisance 
to  the  common  people  was  extreme  ;  never  wearing  his  hat  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  in  which  great  multitudes  flocked  to 
see  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  popularity,  however,  he  lost  his  life. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  he  was  assassinated  at  Delft,  by 
Balthazar  De  Guerard,  who  discharged  a  pistol  containing  three 
bullets  at  him,  as  he  arose  from  table.  His  death  was  almost 
instantaneous,  his  only  words  being :  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  my 
soul,  and  this  poor  people."  The  murderer  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Francis  Guyer,  and  stated,  that  he  was  son  of  a  Protes- 
tant martyr  of  that  name  ;  while  he  constantly  carried  with  him 
a  copy  of  the  Huguenot  psalms  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  reformed  houses  of  worship.  By  these  pretences,  the  wretch 
effectually  concealed  his  design,  and  had  been  frequently  em- 
ployed as  messenger  by  the  Prince.  He  was  executed  for  the 
crime,  and,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  is  ranked  among  the  Popish 
martyrs.* 

Thus  perished  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  founder  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  None  of  the  cotem- 
porary  potentates  of  Europe  acted  a  more  distinguished  part.  He 
was  of  equal  ability  in  council  and  in  action,  cautious  and  resolute, 


*  The  brave  and  generous  Henry  I V.  of  France  was,  in  a  similar  manner, 
assassinated  about  twenty-five  years  afterwards.  His  sole  crime,  like  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  subject  of  assassinations  is,  however,  well 
known.  See  Pascal's  Lettres  d'un  Provincial,  The  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
&c.  The  gunpowder  y)lot  in  England  was  somewhat  of  the  same  character. 
Considerable  light  has  been  recently  thrown  on  the  abominable  doctrines 
from  which  these  atrocities  emanate,  by  the  exposure  of  the  work  of  Dens 
on  Theology,  as  noticed  in  the  preface. 
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occasionally  pliant  but  still  constant  to  his  purpose,  esteemed 
abroad  and  honored  at  home.  Count  Maurice,  his  son,  erected 
a  splendid  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  at 
Delft.  His  descendants  did  not  degenerate.  He  was  four  times 
married.  I.  To  Anne  of  Egmont,  Countess  of  Buren  and  Leerdam, 
by  whom  he  had  Mary  and  Philip  William,  Prince  of  Orange  ;  who, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  was  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  carried 
into  Spain,  confined  thirty  years,  and  permitted  to  acquire  no 
knowledge  of  religion  save  the  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  was  at  length  restored  to  liberty.  Philip  died  without  issue 
in  1618,  when  Count  Maurice,  his  half-brother,  assumed  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Orange.  II.  To  Anne,  daughter  of  Maurice,  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony.  Issue :  Emilia ;  and  Maurice,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  Stadtholdership  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  III.  To 
Charlotte  De  Bourbon,  (who  had  been  a  nun)  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Monpensier.  Issue  :  six  daughters.  IV.  To  Louisa 
De  Coligni,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Frederick,  who,  after  his 
brother  Maurice,  succeeded  to  the  dignities  of  Prince  of  Orange 
and  Stadtholder. 

Maurice,  second  son  of  William  I.  succeeded  to  the  Stadt- 
holdership of  Holland  and  Zealand,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother, 
Philip  William,  prisoner  in  Spain.  He  "was  born  in  1567,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  late  prince,  1584,  to  1625, 
remained  constantly  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  ex- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  number  of  memorable  achievements, 
and  fully  equalled  him  in  valuable  qualities.  Although  the  Duke 
of  Parma  rapidly  seized  upon  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Dendermonde, 
Bruges,  Deventer,  Nimeguen,  Gravr,  and  many  other  places, 
Maurice  maintained  a  defensive  position  with  unshaken  fortitude, 
until,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
enabled  to  despatch  succour  to  him.  From  that  period,  and 
during  the  course  of  twenty  years,  (at  the  end  of  which  period 
a  truce  with  Spain  was  effected,)  his  career  was  one  of  almost 
uninterrupted  success.  In  that  space  of  time,  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  forty  towns,  reduced  many  fortresses,  and,  as  High 
Admiral,  was  most  successful  at  sea.  A  very  serious  disagreement 
between  Prince  Maurice  and  Barnevelt,  Pensionary  of  Holland, 
regarding  a  truce  with  Spain,  together  with  some  religious  differ- 
ences, threatened  the  existence  of  the  state.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, ended  fatally  for  Barnevelt.  He  was  executed  :  a  circum- 
stance which  tarnished  the  high  character  of  Maurice,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  as  Barnevelt  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
procuring  for  him  an  immediate  succession  to  the  honors  enjoyed 
by  his  father.  Prince  Maurice  died  in  1625.  He  did  not  marry, 
but  had  natural  children  by  Madame  de  Mechlin  :  William  and 
Louis  de  Nassau.  William  was  Vice-Admiral  of  Holland,  and 
was  slain  at  Groll,  in  1627.  Louis  De  Nassau,  Lord  of  Loeck, 
Odyke,  Au\>erquerque,  and  Beverwort,  General  of  the  Dutch 
infantry,  died  28th  February,  1668,  leaving  by  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
Countess    of    Home,    five   daughters   and    three    sons.      The 
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daughters  were  Emilia,  married  to  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ossory  ;  Isabella,  to  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington  ;  Mau- 
ritia,  to  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Balcarras ;  Charlotte,  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Queen  Anne,  and  died  unmarried  in  1702  ; 
Anne-Elizabeth,  married  to  Baron  Rutenburgh,  whose  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  George,  Earl  Cholmondely.  The  three  sons 
were  Maurice,  Lord  of  Lecke,  died  in  1683  ;  William  Adrian, 
Lord  of  Odyke,  Zeist,  &c,  frequently  ambassador,  died  in  1705; 
Henry  de  Nassau,  Lord  of  Auverquerque,  which  was  his  sirname. 
He  was  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  King  William,  when  Prince  of 
Orangj,  and  Master  of  the  Horse  when  King  of  England.  He 
was  also  General  of  the  English  horse,  under  his  Majesty  in 
Flanders  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  served  his 
country  in  about  fifty  campaigns.  He  died  on  the  18th  October, 
1708,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  Cornelius, 
Lord  of  Somerdyke,  &c,  five  sons,  viz.  Louis,  died  in  1687; 
Cornelius,  Lieutenant- General  of  the  Dutch  infantry,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Denain  in  1712;  William  Maurice,  Captain  of  the 
Dutch  Life-Guards,  and  Lieutenant-General  in  the  service  of 
the  States  ;  Francis,  Colonel  of  an  English  regiment  of  Dragoons, 
and  Brigadier- General,  killed  at  Almanza,  in  Spain,  July  27, 
1710  ;  Henry,  created  24th  December,  1698,  Baron  of  Alford, 
Viscount  Boston,  and  Earl  of  Grantham. 

Henry  Frederick,  half-brother  of  Prince  Maurice,  succeeded 
him  as  Prince  of  Orange  and  Stadtholder  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 
He  was  born  in  1584,  and  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  his 
brother  as  a  military  commander.  In  1631,  the  States  testified 
their  gratitude  for  his  important  services,  by  entailing  all  his  pub- 
lic offices  on  his  son,  Prince  William.  The  brilliant  success  which 
attended  the  undertakings  of  Prince  Henry  Frederick,  will  be  best 
demonstrated  by  a  statement  of  the  simple  fact,  that  he  compelled 
Spain  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  United  Provinces  ;  which  they 
formally  ratified  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  after  his 
death.  Henry  Frederick  died  on  the  14th  May,  1647.  He  mar- 
ried in  1625,  Emilia  de  Solms,  daughter  to  John  Albert,  Count 
of  Solms,  and  had  issue,  one  son  and  four  daughters,  viz.,  Louisa, 
married  in  1646  to  Frederick- William,  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  ; 
she  was  mother  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  Henrietta- Amelia,  mar- 
ried in  1648,  to  William- Frederick,  Count,  of  Nassau-Dietz,  Stadt- 
holder of  Friesland ;  Henrietta- Catherine,  married  in  1658,  to 
John-George,  Prince  of  Anhalt;  and  Maria,  married  in  1666  to 
Louis-Herman,  Palatine  of  Simeren  ;  Henry-Frederick  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

William  II.,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Stadtholder  of  Holland. 
He  was  born  in  1626.  Naturally  ambitious  and  of  much  courage, 
it  was  imagined  that  he  contemplated  an  assumption  of  absolute 
power  ;  an  intention,  which  had  before  been  attributed  to  Prince 
Maurice.  He  married  the  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  King  of  England.  Highly  disapproving  of  the  dis- 
bandment  of  a  great  part  of  the  army,  which  Holland  had  decided 
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on,  and  emboldened  by  a  power  vested  in  the  Stadtholder,  to  pre- 
serve the  union  and  oppose  whatever  might  disturb  it,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  strong  measures  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  six 
members  of  the  provincial  States,  and,  perhaps,  rashly,  marched 
an  army  against  Amsterdam,  with  the  view  of  revising  the  Magis- 
tracy, by  whom,  chiefly,  his  measures  were  thwarted.  The 
knowledge  of  his  hostile  proceedings  was,  however,  accidentally 
and  prematurely  communicated  to  the  city,  which  caused  extreme 
mortification  to  the  Prince.  He  retired  to  his  seat  in  the  country, 
on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  was  there  seized  with  a  fever,  followed 
by  the  small-pox,  which  terminated  his  existence,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1650,  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  Prin- 
cess received  so  great  a  shock  from  this  sudden  event,  that,  in 
eight  days  afterwards,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  although,  as  we 
are  informed,  "  only  seven  months  gone  with  child."  This  son 
is  the  illustrious  subject  of  the  present  work.* 

William  Henry  De  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange  was  born 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1650. 

The  state  of  the  affairs,  both  public  and  private,  of  this  distin- 
guished personage,  was,  at  this  early  period,  anything  but  favour- 
able ;  difficulties  beset  him  even  in  his  cradle,  and  it  required  all 
the  sagacity  and  resolution  of  his  riper  years  to  restore  the 
honours  of  his  house  and  preserve  the  independence  of  his  country. 

As  related  to  private  fortune,  the  estate  of  his  family  was  en- 
cumbered with  heavy  jointures  payable  to  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, and  was  also  charged  to  a  considerable  amount  with  a 
sum  of  money  raised  by  his  father  for  the  assistance  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Charles  II.  of  England,  when  in  exile.  Notwithstanding 
the  formal  act  of  the  States  General,  which  had  entailed  certain 
high  offices  on  the  members  of  the  house  of  Orange,  a  numerous 
body,  led  by  De  Witt,  the  Pensionary  of  Holland,  feeling  or 
affecting  alarm  for  their  liberties,  (partly  in  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  Stadtholder,)  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
tender  years  of  the  young  Prince,  were  resolved  to  prevent  his 
accession  to  the  dignities  enjoyed  by  his  father.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  convened  an  assembly  of  the  States  at  the  Hague,  and 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1651,  caused  a  resolution  to  the  following 
purport  to  be  passed  : — "  That  since  the  country  was  now  without 
a  Governor,  by  the  death  of  the  Prince,  the  choice  of  all  Officers 

*  It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  names  of  the  provinces  which  formed  the 
Dutch  republic  at  the  period  King  William  flourished.  They  are  as  follows, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  deputies  voted :— 1.  Guelderland,  with  the 
county  of  Zutphen.  2.  Holland,  West  Friesland  or  North  Holland.  3. 
Zealand.  4.  Utrecht.  5.  Friesland.  6.  Overyssell.  7.  Groningen. 
The  province  of  Holland  contributed  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the 
public  taxes. 

The  incumbent  of  the  important  office  styled  Pensioner  of  Holland,  was 
a  species  of  executive  functionary,  who  held  the  place  of  president  in  all  the 
assemblies  of  the  province,  proposed  all  measures  and  collected  and  declared 
the  decision  of  the  States.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  always  acted  as  deputy 
in  the  States  General. 

E 
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and  Magistrates  for  the  time  to  come  should  be  in  the  disposal  of  the 
cities  ;  and  that  not  only  the  ordinary  soldiers,  but  even  the  guards 
of  the  deceased  Prince,  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  States 
of  Holland." — The  efforts  of  the  Princess-mother  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  this  resolution  were  unavailing  ;  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  unhappy  fallen  state  of  the  royal  family  of  England,  of 
which  she  was  a  member. 

The  house  of  Orange  had,  however,  a  powerful  party  in  its 
favour.  This  was  fully  evidenced  by  the  rejection  of  the  proffered 
alliance  of  the  republican  government  of  England,  which  was 
principally  caused  by  the  friends  of  Charles  II.  and  of  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  and  which  led  to  a  war,  in  1651,  between 
the  countries.  This  rupture  as  might  be  expected,  ended  disas- 
trously for  Holland.  Cromwell,  previously  to  concluding  a  peace, 
required  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  to  pass  a 
decree  as  follows  : — "  That  they  would  never  elect  the  Prince,  or 
any  of  his  lineage,  Stadtholders  or  Admirals  of  their  province  ; 
neither  should  their  province  ever  consent,  that  he  or  any  of  his 
family  should  be  Captain  General  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
Provinces." — This  act  was  protested  against  by  the  other  provinces 
of  the  country,  but  vindicated  by  Holland  and  West  Friesland  in 
a  lengthened  declaration. 

The  early  misfortunes  of  the  illustrious  Prince  were  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  those  of  which  we  have  just  treated.  Attacks 
on  his  prerogative  and  pressures  on  his  revenue  he  had  to  endure, 
but  what  might  perhaps  be  justly  considered  a  greater  injury  was 
superadded  to  these.  His  education  was  neglected.  The  Pen- 
sionary, De  Witt,  with  a  sinister  motive,  it  is  thought,  entrusted 
the  culture  of  his  mind  to  a  person  unqualified  for  the  task ;  the 
only  valuable  acquisition  of  the  Prince,  under  his  instruction, 
being,  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  applied  to  military  opera- 
tions. He,  however,  became  master  of  the  English,  French, 
and  High  Dutch  languages,  from  the  laudable  care  and  attention 
of  the  Princess-mother.  At  this  time,  his  Highness  was  distin- 
guished for  steadiness,  prudence,  and  moderation.  His  disposi- 
tion was  naturally  reserved.  The  difficulties  of  his  situation  and 
the  obstacles  to  his  advancement  chiefly  raised  by  John  De  Witt, 
the  Pensionary,  and  his  brother  Cornelius,  were  well  qualified 
to  call  forth  all  the  energies  and  better  qualities  of  his  under- 
standing. 

No  remarkable  occurrence  appears  in  the  affairs  of  the  Prince, 
until  the  year  1660,  when  the  Princess-mother  having  visited  Eng- 
land on  the  restoration  of  her  brother,  Charles  II.,  was  attacked 
by  the  small-pox,  and  died  on  the  24th  November.  The  guar- 
dianship of  his  Highness  now  devolved  on  his  grandmother,  who 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  fidelity.  Disasters, 
however,  still  supervened.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  seized  his 
principality  of  Orange,  and  notwithstanding  various  remonstrances,, 
held  possession  of  it  until  the  year  1665,  when  it  was  restored,  and 
the  inhabitants  swore  allegiance  to  their  rightful  sovereign. 
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England  and  the  States  General  were  about  this  period  at  war  ;* 
a  circumstance  which  must,  in  some  degree,  affect  the  prospects  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  friends  were  rather  in  favour  of  the 
rupture,  and  availed  themselves  of  it  to  use  endeavours  for  the 
advancement  of  his  interests.  Their  efforts,  however,  were  not 
made  during  the  proceedings  relating  to  articles  of  peace  between 
the  countries,  (concluded  in  July,  1667)?  or  were  quite  unavailing 
at  that  fitting  juncture  ;  inasmuch  as  the  States  of  Holland  and 
West  Friesland,  immediately  afterwards,  agreed  to  a  decree  (called 
by  them  a  "  perpetual  edict")  to  the  following  effect : — "  That 
whatever  person  should  hereafter  be  made  Captain  or  Admiral 
General,  or  should  have  both  the  said  offices,  or  whoever  should, 
among  other  titles,  have  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  by  sea 
or  land,  should  not  be,  or  remain  Stadtholder  of  any  province  or 
provinces.  And  forasmuch  as  it  concerned  the  province  of  Hol- 
land and  West  Friesland,  that  not  only  such  person,  who  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  but  also  no  other  person  whatsoever,  should  be  made  Stadt- 
holder of  that  province ;  but  that  office  should  be  and  remain  sup- 
pressed, mortified  and  void  in  all  respects." 

A  decree  of  this  decisive  description  must  needs  have  been  ex- 
tremely unpalatable  to  the  adherents  of  the  Prince.  Charles  II. 
of  England,  in  1668,  commissioned  Sir  William  Templef  to  act  as 
his  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  in  favor 
of  his  nephew.  Sir  William,  accordingly,  had  a  conference  with 
De  Witt  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  faint  manner  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  Prince  were  advanced,  little  or  nothing  could  be  ex- 
pected. De  Witt,  however,  declared  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
States  to  appoint  his  Highness,  Captain- General  and  Admiral  of 
their  forces  ;  but  they  objected  to  conferring  the  place  of  Stadt- 
holder on  the  same  person,  inasmuch  as  that  office  would  arm  him 
with  as  much  civil  authority  as  the  other  did  military.   J 

These  fair  professions  were,  however,  but  ill  seconded  by  deeds. 
In  fact,  a  very  different  line  of  procedure  was  now  adopted.  The 
enemies  of  the  Prince,  resolved  on  his  degradation,  procured  an 
order  from  the  States  for  his  removal  from  his  house  at  the  Hague. 
The  bearer  of  this  harsh  and  arbitrary  notice  was  De  Witt,  to 
whom  the  Prince,  with  the  spirit  becoming  one  of  his  lineage, 
replied,  "  that  he,  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather, 
having  so  long  lived  in  that  house,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  leave 
it,  and  the  Pensionary  might  go  and  tell  the  States,  that  he  would 

*  Charles  II.  declared  war  against  the  States,  on  the  22d  Feb.,  1665 

Jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  who  now  greatly  extended  their  commerce,  was  the 
cause. 

f  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart.,  whose  name  will  frequently  appear  in  the 
ensuing  pages,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  and  was  born  in  1628.  He  was  much  employed  by  Charles  II.  as 
an  Ambassador,  and  early  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
In  his  latter  years  he  patronised  Swift,     lie  died  in  1700. 

%   Temple's  Works,    Vol.  ii,  p.  11« 
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Hot,  till  forced  out  of  it." — It  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  pursue 
the  matter  further. 

The  Prince  being  naturally  desirous  to  advance  his  interests, 
availed  himself  of  a  fitting  opportunity  which  now  presented  for 
that  purpose.  The  people  of  Zealand  were  well  affected  towards 
him,  and  were  desirous  to  elect  him  first  noble  of  their  province. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  visit  the  country. 
Affecting,  therefore,  a  hunting  excursion  to  Breda,  he  proceeded 
to  Zealand,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  dignity,  as  many  his  an- 
cestors had  been,  at  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  the  prince  wanting  two 
months  of  that  period*  Numerous  expressions  of  kindness  accom- 
panied the  ceremony,  and  it  was  thought  by  some,  that  he  would 
have  received  the  honour  of  Stadtholdet  of  that  province ;  but 
matters  were  not  ripe  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  latter  purpose. 
From  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  it  was  but 
gradually  he  could  acquire  rank  or  authority.  De  Witt  com- 
plained to  Sir  William  Temple  of  the  Prince's  mode  of  procedure 
in  this  matter,  saying  that  "  the  manner  was  a  little  shocking ; 
having  come  the  day  before  he  (the  Prince)  went  out  of  town  to 
take  his  leave,  and  said  all  that  could  be  to  disguise  any  such  inten- 
tion." The  general  conduct  of  De  Witt  was,  however,  but  ill  cal- 
culated to  inspire  confidence  in  the  Prince* 

The  following  is  the  character  of  his  Highness,  when  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  as  drawn  by  an  able  master,  Sir  William  Temple  : 
"  He  was  a  young  man  of  more  parts  than  ordinary,  and  of  the 
better  sort  ;  that  is,  not  lying  in  that  kind  of  wit  which  is  neither 
of  use  to  one's-self,  nor  any  body  else,  but  in  good  plain  sense, 
which  shewed  application,  if  he  had  business  that  deserved  it ;  and 
this  with  extreme  good  and  agreeable  humour  and  disposition, 
without  any  vice  ;  that  he  was  asleep  in  bed  always  at  ten  o'clock  ; 
loved  hunting  as  much  as  he  hated  swearing ;  and  preferred  ale 
before  any  wine." 

Differences  having  occurred  between  the  Provinces  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1669?  the  prospects  of  the  Prince  were 
thereby  much  brightened.  The  Pensionary,  De  Witt,  at  the 
head  of  certain  parties  in  the  towns  of  Leyden,  Dort,  Rotterdam, 
and  other  places,  had  acquired  absolute  power  in  the  election  of  all 
civil  and  military  officers,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  province  of  Hol- 
land and  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  In  order  to  check  this  undue 
preponderance,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  new  officer,  under  the 
denomination  of  Secretary  of  State,  whose  duty  should  be  to 
receive  the  addresses  of  foreign  ministers  ;  and  it  was  intended 
that  such  office  should  have  been  conferred  on  M.  Van  Benninghen, 
a  person  well  affected  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  De  Witt,  how- 
ever, had  sufficient  sagacity  to  foresee  the  consequences  which 
must  arise  should  this  proposition  be  carried  into  effect,  and  did 
not  fail  to  use  all  his  efforts  in  opposition  to  it.  He  was  success- 
ful in  this  matter,  but,  in  May,  1670,  the  States  of  Holland,  after 
considerable  debate,  came  to  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the 
Prince  should  have  session  in  the  council  of  state  with  a  decisive 
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voice  ;  and  should  have  the  same  place  his  ancestors  had  formerly- 
held."  Two  new  points  were  afterwards  started  by  the  opponents 
of  his  Highness,  firstly,  "  That  no  Captain-General  should  be 
chosen  otherwise  than  from  year  to  year,  but  by  unanimity  of 
voices  ;"  and,  secondly,  "  That  in  case  the  Prince  should  be  chosen 
Captain- General  for  life,  it  should  be  again  restored  by  plurality 
of  voices,  whether  he  should  continue  his  session  in  the  council  of 
state."  All  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five,  includ- 
ing Amsterdam  and  Haerlem,  agreed  to  these  propositions ;  the 
dissentients  conceiving,  that  the  proper  time  had  not  arrived  for 
their  discussion. 

Meantime,  the  Prince,  desirous  of  promoting  his  interests  and 
the  Protestant  cause  (which  were  one  and  the  same)  in  a  more 
speedy  and  effectual  manner,  now  entertained  the  intention  of 
applying  to  his  royal  relatives  of  England  for  assistance  ;  and  with 
such  view  had  resolved  on  a  visit  to  that  country.  Previously, 
however,  to  carrying  his  intention  into  execution,  he  was  anxious 
for  the  opinion  and  advice  of  Sir  William  Temple  as  to  his  pros- 
pects at  the  English  court.  Sir  William,  with  proper  prudence, 
gave  no  specific  pledge  on  the  subject ;  feeling,  that  the  interest, 
of  the  British  crown  would  be  best  promoted  by  perfect  neutra- 
lity as  regarded  the  affairs  of  the  Prince  and  the  States  of  Holland. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  conference  with  Sir  William  Temple, 
that  the  avowed  cause  of  the  Prince's  visit  to  England  was  to  pro- 
cure payment  of  a  sum  of  money  due  to  him  on  account  of  his 
mother's  portion. 

After  several  postponements  the  Prince  embarked  in  October, 
1670,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month  arrived  at  London,  where 
he  met  a  warm  welcome  from  the  King  and  court.  On  the  10th 
of  November  the  Lord  Mayor  complimented  him  on  his  arrival, 
and  on  the  6th  of  December  entertained  him  at  dinner  at  Draper's 
Hall.  His  Highness  paid  a  visit  to  Windsor  on  the  18th,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  the  University  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honor  of  a  doctor's  degree.  Returning  to 
London,  he  sojourned  with  his  Majesty  until  the  3d  of  February 
following,  when  he  took  his  departure  for  Holland,  where  he 
safely  arrived.  So  far  from  receiving  satisfaction  as  to  the  state 
of  the  Protestant  interest  and  other  weighty  matters  to  which  his 
visit  related,  the  Prince  had  the  mortification  to  discover  a  decided 
predeliction  to  Popery  in  the  mind  of  the  King.*  From  this 
revelation  of  the  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  Charles  II.  the 
Prince  clearly  perceived,  that  he  could  never  expect  his  cordial 
aid  in  any  public  undertaking  so  long  as  he  remained  attached  to 
Protestant  principles.  A  conclusion  which  was  fully  justified  by 
the  event. 

The  fickle  and  capricious  feelings  of  the  multitude  were  about 
this    period  exhibited  in  regard  to  M.  De   Witt,  in  the  city   of 

*  Burnett's  History  of  his  Own  Times.  Book  ii.,  Vol.  1,  p.  304.  Lon. 
ed.,  1818. 
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Amsterdam.  An  outcry  was  raised  against  him  on  the  ground  of  his 
long  continuance  in  office.  The  power  of  De  Witt  was,  however, 
so  firmly  established,  and  his  influence  so  great,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  full  power  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations  could 
cause  his  fall.  So,  in  short,  was  his  destruction  effected.  The 
King  of  France  invaded  the  country,  and  thus  indirectly  and  un- 
intentionally led  to  the  advancement  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
work,  his  bitterest  enemy  and  most  formidable  opponent. 

The  year  1672,  is  that  in  which  Charles  II.,  with  a  total  for- 
getfulness  of  his  own  true  interest  and  that  of  his  kingdom,  and 
led  away  by  the  joint  persuasions  of  his  bigoted  Popish  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.,)  his  French  mistress, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Colbert,  the  ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV.,  signed  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  afterwards  rati- 
fied at  Dover.  By  the  terms  of  this  discreditable  alliance,  the 
just  and  politic  arrangements  for  checking  the  encroaching  career 
of  Louis  were  abandoned,  and  war  was  declared  (March  17)  upon 
the  Protestant  state  of  Holland,  with  the  view  of  effecting  its 
utter  destruction.  In  this  indefensible  aggression  the  King  had 
not,  however,  the  support  of  parliament,  and  consequently  the 
expense  of  the  undertaking  must  be  defrayed  by  his  ally.* 

The  numerous  and  well-disciplined  troops  of  the  French  King 
speedily  overran  the  Dutch  provinces  ;  but  a  formidable  impedi- 
ment to  perfect  conquest  remained.  A  number  of  towns  situate 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  were  commanded  by  a  body  of 
water  which  could  at  any  time  be  precipitated  upon  them  by  the 
drawing  of  certain  sluices  ;  and  Louis  was  not  anxious  to  adven- 
ture on  the  attack  of  those  towns,  lest  he  should  tarnish  the 
laurels  he  had  already  acquired,  by  forcing  the  Dutch  to  a  des- 
perate resource  in  salvation  of  their  country.  Thus  was  their 
total  overthrow  averted. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  account  for  the  feebleness  of  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  people  of  Holland  on  this  occasion.  Relying 
in  the  treaty  of  Munster,  concluded  in  1648,  they  erroneously 
imagined  that  their  chief  danger  lay  in  the  ambitious  spirit  of 
the  house  of  Orange.  Among  other  methods  used  to  check  its 
power,  they  discharged  most  of  the  old  experienced  officers  and 
veteran  troops,  who  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  Prince,  and  con- 
ferred the  highest  posts  in  the  army  on  low-bred  and  incompe- 
tent persons,  the  sons  of  burgo-masters  and  others,  whose  chief 
merit  was  enmity  to  his  Highness.  Meanwhile  the  adherents  of 
the  Prince  did  not  fail  to  declaim  loudly  on  the  existing  state  of 
things,  declaring,  that  as  his  Highness's  ancestors  had  delivered 
them  from  the  tyrannic  grasp  of  Spain,  he,  only,  could  now  free 

*  The  disastrous  consequences  arising  from  the  existence  of  vital  variance 
of  principle  between  King  and  people  are  here  fully  displayed.  It  was  the 
working  of  the  same  circumstance  which  led  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
A  popish  King,  acting  on  views  diametrically  opposed  to  those  entertained 
by  Protestant  subjects,  could  never  calculate  on  a  protracted  reign. — See 
a  paper  in  Addisson's  Freeholder. 
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them  from  the  equally  hated  yoke  of  France.  The  Princess- 
grandmother  made  every  exertion  ;  and  by  fomenting  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  who  now  beheld  an  enemy  in  the  heart  of  their 
territory,  the  friends  of  the  Prince  (who  were,  most  assuredly, 
at  the  same  time  the  friends  of  their  country,)  effected  their  object. 
For,  the  states  of  Holland  and  West-Friesland  being  assembled, 
resolved  unanimonsly,  that  he  should  be  chosen  Captain  and 
Admiral  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  resolution  was 
speedily  notified  to  the  States  General.  M.  de  Beverning,  John 
De  Witt,  and  Gaspar  Fagel  were  deputed  by  the  States  to  invest 
his  Highness  with  these  high  dignities ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  peasants  of  West-Friesland  would  not  join  the  army 
unless  under  this  proviso  : — "  That  they  should  swear  to  be  true 
to  the  republic  and  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange."  The 
States  General  hoped  by  this  proceeding  to  conciliate  the  King 
of  England ;  but  the  cause  in  which  Charles  was  embarked  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  voluntary  cessation  of  the  war  on 
his  part.  In  fact  he  and  his  ally  were  engaged  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe  and  annihilate  the 
reformed  faith.  The  Dutch  were  intended  to  be  the  first  victims 
of  this  pious  confederacy. 

The  Prince,  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,*  having  accepted 
the  offices  conferred  on  him  by  the  States,  and  sworn  fidelity  to 
the  country,  repaired  to  the  army,  then  stationed  near  Nienkop. 
Assailed  by  the  whole  force  of  France,  with  the  King  at  its  head, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  do  more  than  maintain  his  post, 
and  this  he  accomplished.  The  attacks  of  the  French  were 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  they  could  gain  no  advantage  in  that 
quarter. 

Many  of  the  frontier  towns  in  the  province  of  Holland,  were, 
however,  daily  seized  by  the  enemy.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
were,  in  consequence,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitment, 
and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  public  functionaries  of  the 
state.  The  inhabitants  of  Dort  were  foremost  in  deeds  of 
violence,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  magistrates  of  the  place  if 
they  should  not  immediately  elect  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
office  of  Stadtholder.  Those  officers,  terrified  by  the  violence 
of  the  populace,  despatched  emissaries  to  the  Prince,  entreating 
his  presence.  He  alleged  at  first  the  danger  which  might  result 
from  his  leaving  the  army,  but  at  length  acceded  to  their  request. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  town-hall  of  Dort  with  great 
pomp,  and  was  desired  by  the  magistrates  to  signify  his  pleasure 
to  them.  To  which  he  replied  :  "  that  it  was  their  part  to  make 
proposals  to  him,  since  they  were  the  cause  of  his  coming  thither.'* 
After  some  hesitation,  they   requested  he  would  inspect  the  for- 

*  His  character,  at  this  period,  has  been  thus  described  : — "  Silent,  and 
thoughtful ;  given  to  hear  and  to  enquire ;  of  a  sound  and  steady  understand- 
ing ;  firm  in  what  he  once  resolved,  or  once  denied ;  strongly  intent  on 
business,  little  on  pleasure :  by  these  virtues  he  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  men.'* 
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tifications  of  the  city  ;  making  no  mention  of  the  Stadtholdership. 
To  this  he  consented.  The  people,  however,  suspecting  that 
their  wishes  had  been  evaded  by  the  magistrates,  asked  the  Prince, 
had  they  appointed  him  Stadtholder  ?  He  modestly  answered, 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  honour  already  done  him.  But  the 
populace  were  not  to  be  disappointed !  they  declared  their  deter- 
mination not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  that  dignity  had  been 
conferred  on  him.  The  magistrates  now  found  they  had  no 
alternative  ;  they  passed  an  ordinance  repealing  the  "  perpetual 
edict,"  (to  which  the  Prince  refused  to  agree,  unless  first  absolved 
from  the  oath  he  had  taken  as  Captain  General),  and  further 
declared  his. Highness  their  Stadtholder,  Captain  and  Admiral 
General,  with  all  power,  dignity  and  authority  as  enjoyed  by  his 
predecessors.     Great  rejoicings  followed  this  event. 

One  individual,  however,  there  was  in  the  city  of  Dort  who 
withheld  his  sanction  from  this  act  of  the  magistracy.  This  was 
Cornelius  De  Witt,  brother  of  the  Pensionary.  He  declared  he 
would  never  sign  the  enactment.  Neither  the  entreaties  of  the 
magistrates,  the  threats  of  the  populace,  nor  even  the  tears  of 
his  family,  could  persuade  him  to  depart  from  his  resolution. 

Strong  manifestation  of  public  feeling  was  not  confined  to  Dort. 
All  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  in  which  mal-administra- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  was  observed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, rose  in  a  similar  manner.  In  consequence  of  which,  the 
States  of  Holland,  Zealand  and  Friesland  not  only  ratified  the 
act  of  the  city  of  Dort,  but  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  States  General, 
fully  confined  to  his  Highness  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder,  as 
exercised  by  his  ancestors.  The  Prince  afterwards  returned  to 
the  army,  then  encamped  at  Bodegrave. 

As  if  inspired  by  fresh  courage  from  the  accession  of  their  new 
and  revered  leader,  the  people  of  Holland  began  immediately  to 
exhibit  proofs  of  their  determination  to  resist  the  enemy  to  the 
utmost.  A  body  of  five  thousand  French  were  twice  repulsed 
before  Ardenburg,  with  the  loss  of  great  numbers  slain,  and  five 
hundred  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  rank.  The 
garrison  which  acted  so  creditably,  consisted  of  but  three  hundred 
men.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  people  of  Groningen,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  students  of  the  university,  successfully  de- 
fended their  city  against  a  French  force  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
men,  headed  by  Bernard  de  Galen,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Munster. 
He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  after  the  loss  of  almost  half  his 
force. 

During  the  heat  of  this  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Prince, 
Pensionary  De  Witt  and  his  brother  were  unhappily  murdered  by 
a  mob  at  the  Hague.  It  appears,  that  Cornelius  De  Witt  had  been 
accused  of  attempting  the  life  of  the  Prince,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  surgeon,  whom  he  attempted  to  bribe  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  latter  appeared  as  accuser  of  De  Witt,  but  no  other 
witness  coming  forward,  and  the  accused  recriminating  upon  the 
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-  _  son,  De  Witt  was  only  deprived  if  his  dignities  and  employ- 
meats,  and  banished  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  West  Frieslancf. 
Pensionary  De  Witt,  naturally  anxious  to  Uphold  the  cause  of  hi< 

brother,  attended,  with  the  unusual  parade  (in  that  country)  of  an 
equipage  and  four  horses,   to  convey  him  from  the  town.     The 

populace,  who  had  previously  manifested  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
sentence  passed  on  Cornelius,  being  much  prejudiced  against  him, 

were  now  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of  fury  on  beholding,  what  they 
termed,  his  removal  in  triumph.  During  this  frenzy  of  the  popular 
mind,  the  De  Witts  appeared,  and  having  been  stopped  by  some  of 
the  trained  bands,  one  of  the  people  said  to  the  mob  :  "  Xow  the 
two  traitors  are  together,  and  it  is  our  fault  if  they  escape  us." — 
JohnDe  Witt  immediately  perceived  that  the  matter  would  end  tra- 
gically, and  taking  his  brother  by  the  hand  prepared  to  meet  his 
fate.  He  was  instantly  laid  prostrate  by  the  blow  of  a  musket, 
and  both  brothers  were  almost  immediately  deprived  of  life — 
The  populace  were  not  satisfied  with  their  death,  but  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  the  dead  bodies,  by  dragging  them  through  the 
town  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  Thus  perished  John  De 
Witt,  Pensionary  of  Holland,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  exhi- 
bited talents  of  the  first  order  as  a  politician.*  His  great  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  seems  to  have  been,  the  obstruction 
which  he  raised  to  the  advancement  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
in  which  he  had  systematically  persevered.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood, that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  resolutions  excluding  the 
Prince  from  all  public  offices,  of  the  "perpetual  edict."  and  other 
unpopular  acts.  De  Witt  may  have  proceeded  on  the  purest 
principles  of  patriotism,  or  he  may  have  conceived  that  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Prince's  interests  would  be  injurious  to  his  own  : 
but  from  whatever  motive  he  acted,  no  one  can  justify  the  perpe- 
trators oi  his  assassination. 

31.  Fagel  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Pensionary.  He  was  as 
firmly  attached  to  the  house  of  Orange  as  bis  predecessor  had  been 
the  reverse  :  and.  indeed,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  interests  of 
the  country  were  now  bound  up  in  those  of  the  present  head  of 
that  house,  who  appeared  to  be  the  only  instrument,  under  God.  for 
its  deliverance  from  the  manifold  dangers  by  which  it  was  encom- 
passed. Fagel  was.  also,  firmly  attached  to  the  reformed  faith,  and 
cordially  opposed  the  design-  of  France,  which  he  perceived  tended 
to  the  utter  destruction  oi  the  Protestant  interest,  and  liberties  of 
Europe. 

Matters  now  wore  an  improved  aspect  in  Holland.  The  popu- 
lar discontents  had  subsided,  the  country  was  united,  the  army  in 
high  spirit,  and  a  very  general  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  honour 
and  constancy  of  the  young  Prince  began  to  prevail,  not  merely 
at  home,  but  among  foreign  powers.  The  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh  signified  to  the  States  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
learned  the  exaltation  of  his  kinsman,  the  Prince,  to  the  dignities 

-  Temple's  Works,  Vol,  ii.  p.  262, 
F 
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of  his  ancestors,  and  assured  them  of  his  full  conviction,  that  the 
public  cause  would  thereby  be  greatly  benefitted,  as  his  Highness 
fully  possessed  the  virtues  of  his  glorious  predecessors. 

All  the  address  and  dexterity  of  the  French  were  now  used  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  proposed  to 
create  him  Sovereign  of  the  Provinces,  under  the  protection  of 
England  and  France.  Considering  the  reduced  and  precarious 
state  of  Holland  at  the  time,  beset  as  it  was  by  a  powerful  confe- 
deracy, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  would  have  accepted 
this  offer  ;  but  the  Prince,  with  a  just  regard  to  what  was  due  both 
to  his  country  and  to  himself,  declared :  "  That  he  never  would 
betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  nor  ever  sell  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  that  his  ancestors  had  so  long  defended."  Such  was  his 
determination,  at  a  period  when  one  of  his  adherents,  beholding 
his  hazardous  situation,  put  to  him  the  pertinent  question  :  "  How 
he  intended  to  live  when  Holland  was  lost?"  To  which  the 
Prince  replied :  "  That  he  was  resolved  to  live  upon  the  lands  he 
had  in  Germany ;  and  had  rather  pass  his  life  in  hunting  there, 
than  sell  his  country  or  his  liberty  to  France  at  any  rate."  These 
were  the  words  of  a  high-minded  man  and  true  patriot. 

About  this  period  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lords  Arlington 
and  Halifax,  were  dispatched  as  Ambassadors  by  Charles  II.  to 
the  King  of  France,  then  at  Utrecht.  The  object  of  their  mission 
was  to  ratify  the  previous  treaty  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Duke  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
which  he  descanted  on  the  bad  prospect  of  affairs  in  Holland,  and 
used  much  persuasion  to  induce  the  Prince  to  accept  of  the  prof- 
ferred  sovereignty  of  that  country,  but  the  latter  was  inflexible  in 
his  resolution,  and  firmly  replied  :  "  That  what  his  Grace  said 
concerning  the  danger  of  their  condition  was  indeed  true  ;  but, 
said  the  Prince,  "  there  is  one  certain  means  by  which  I  can  be 
sure  never  to  see  my  country's  ruin  ;  I  will  lie  in  the  last  ditch." 
Thus  expressing  his  full  determination  to  conquer  or  perish.  The 
worthy  allies,  Louis  and  Charles,  were  clearly  mistaken  in  their 
man.  Being  now  persuaded  that  all  efforts  to  shake  the  Prince's 
constancy,  or  corrupt  his  principles  were  vain,  the  allies  fully  re- 
solved on  the  destruction  of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  Hav- 
ing advanced  to  Woerden,  and  extended  their  ravages  to  within 
two  or  three  leagues  of  Leyden,  his  Highness,  who  was  encamped 
at  Bodegrave,  between  Leyden  and  Woerden,  attacked  their  ad- 
vanced guards,  and  drove  them  back  to  Utrecht ;  several  French 
noblemen  being  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Amsterdam. 

While  the  Dutch  army  was  thus  employed  in  the  field,  consi- 
derable reforms  were  made  in  civil  matters  ;  particularly  as  related 
to  the  Magistracy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  being  fully 
convinced  of  the  evils  which  had  resulted  from  relaxed  discipline, 
and  consequent  inefficiency  of  the  troops,  caused  several  officers 
to  be  punished  for  neglect  of  duty.  These  salutary  measures  fur- 
ther endeared  the  Prince  to  the  people  of  Holland ;  as  was  fully 
manifested  on  the  occasion  of  a  false  rumour  which  was  now  spread, 
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that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  his  life  at  the  Hague,  when 
they  rose  in  a  body  in  arms,  and  rushed  to  his  defence.  On 
learning  the  falsity  of  the  report,  their  joy  was  as  great  as  their 
alarm  and  regret  had  been.  It  was  then  resolved,  that  in  future 
the  Prince  should  be  attended  by  a  body-guard. 

Winter  approached,  without  any  signal  action  having  been  per- 
formed by  the  Dutch  forces.  His  Highness,  regretting  this  cir- 
cumstance, was  resolved  to  amend  it  without  delay,  and  therefore, 
ordered  Colonel  Zuylestein  and  Count  Horn  to  advance  to  the 
attack  of  Woerden,  on  one  point,  while  himself  at  the  head  of  four 
regiments,  approached  it  at  another.  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
(the  French  commander)  hastened  to  aid  the  besieged,  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  However,  the  following  night  he  was  more 
successful,  and  though  again  repulsed,  contrived  previously  to 
throw  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  into  the  town.  His  Highness 
seeing  that  further  perseverance  would  be  now  fruitless,  raised  the 
siege.  During  these  proceedings  the  loss  of  the  French  was  two 
thousand  men,  and  fifty-four  officers  died  of  their  wounds  ;  while 
the  loss  of  the  Dutch  was  but  seven  hundred,  including,  however, 
Colonel  Zuylestein  and  some  other  officers. 

A  council  of  war  now  assembled.  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  an  advance  towards  Liege,  in  order  to  force  the  French 
from  their  quarters,  and  to  engage  them  in  battle,  should  a  favour- 
able opportunity  occur.  But  Count  de  Duras  evaded  all  the 
Prince's  movements,  and  rendered  an  action  impossible.  He, 
however,  seized  the  castle  of  Walcheren,  which  was  strongly  forti- 
fied ;  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Binch,  and  then  retreated 
through  Brabant,  and  placed  his  army  in  winter-quarters.  In  the 
short  space  of  nine  days,  he  had  thus  penetrated  into  the  enemy's 
country,  made  some  valuable  acquisitions,  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  French,  and  took  many  prisoners  ;  having  had  to  contend  with 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  in  addition  to  the  opposition  of  the 
enemy. 

Intending  to  subjugate  the  whole  province  of  Holland,  the  Duke 
of  Luxembourg  availed  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  Prince  on 
the  expedition  just  recounted,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men  on  that  country.  Having  arrived  at 
Slinwetering,  about  the  end  of  December,  he  found  that  but  three 
thousand  five  hundred  of  his  men  could  cross  the  ice,  over  which 
he  intended  to  have  marched  the  entire.  This  force,  being  first 
repulsed  at  Nienkop,  directed  their  march  towards  Swammerdam, 
which  town  they  found  at  their  mercy,  it  having  been  deserted  by 
the  garrison.  On  the  approach  of  the  French,  Count  Konnings- 
mark,  who  commanded  at  Bodegrave,  posted  a  regiment  at  Cours- 
luys,  in  order  to  prevent  their  incursions  in  the  direction  of  Ley- 
den.  The  alarm  of  the  Dutch,  and  particularly  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Hague,  was  considerable,  on  this  unexpected  movement  of 
the  French  ;  but  it  was  greatly  increased  when  they  learned  that 
Colonel  Painvin,  who  commanded  two  regiments  and  some  artil- 
lery at  Nieverburg,  had  abandoned  his  post  and  marched  to  Ter- 
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gow,  thereby  leaving  a  free  passage  for  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
who  must  otherwise  have  perished  in  the  water  or  surrendered  at 
discretion.  The  speedy  return  of  the  Prince,  however,  restored 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  ravaged 
the  country,  and  then  retreated,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men, 
who  were  drowned.  Thus  ended  this  expedition.  Colonel  Pain- 
vin  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed. 

The  late  reverses  of  the  Dutch  were  in  some  degree,  recom- 
pensed by  the  capture  of  Coeverden,  then  one  of  the  strongest 
cities  of  the  Low-Countries.  Its  loss  caused  the  enemy  to  abandon 
several  other  places.  These  circumstances  had  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  the  people 
ascribed  all  their  good  fortune. 

At  this  period,  warm  disputes  arose  between  the  newly  ap- 
pointed and  older  magistrates  of  Friesland,  which,  if  not  speedily 
quashed,  might  have  proved  extremely  pernicious  to  the  public 
interest.  Commissioners  were  sent  by  the  Prince,  who  speedily 
restored  matters  to  order.  Similar  differences  occurred  in  Zea- 
land, but  on  the  appearance'  of  his  Highness,  in  the  assembly  of 
States  at  Middleburg,  they  all  vanished.  The  Prince  proceeded 
from  thence  to  inspect  the  fortifications  of  Flushing,  Sluys,  Assen- 
dyk,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  Boisleduc,  and  Ardenburgh  ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  Hague. 

The  state  of  affairs  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Spring  of  1673  was  such 
as  to  call  forth  all  their  energies.  In  one  quarter  they  were 
assailed  by  the  King  of  France  in  person,  aided  by  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Turenne,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, while  in  another  the  King  of  England,  and  the  French 
fleet  attacked  them  by  sea.  To  maintain  even  a  defensive  posi- 
tion,, by  so  small  a  territory  as  Holland,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  have  required  qualities  of  no  ordinary  nature,  and  cannot 
fail  to  call  forth  just  and  hearty  commendation. 

The  French  monarch  attacked  Maestricht  on  the  10th  of  June, 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  horse  and  foot.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  about  five  thousand  men.  After  a  defence  of  three 
weeks  they  surrendered  ;  the  French  losing  nine  thousand  men. 
Having  caused  the  fortifications  of  Tongres  to  be  demolished, 
Louis  closed  the  campaign. 

On  the  8th  and  14th  of  June,  and  26th  of  July,  naval  engage- 
ments occurred  between  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
France  against  Holland.  The  former  gained  dearly-bought 
victories  which  led  to  no  important,  result. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  dispersion  of  the  French  forces,  and 
the  absence  of  the  English  fleet,  the  Prince  of  Orange  attacked 
the  important  town  of  Naerden  at  the  head  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  attempted  to  defend 
the  place,  but  retired  without  having  performed  any  action.  At 
the  end  of  four  days,  the  town  surrendered.  Leaving  Count ' 
Koningsmark  in  command  of  the  garrison,  the  Prince  returned 
to  the  Hague. 
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The  States  having  formed  a  stricter  alliance  with  Charles  IL> 
King  of  Spain,  and  Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Prince 
joined  the  Imperial  army,  stationed  between  Andernac  and  Bonn. 
On  his  march  he  summoned  Rhindee  to  surrender,  which  being 
refused,  the  town  was  taken  by  storm.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
besiege  Bonn,  a  city  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  The  confederate  army  surrendered 
the  place,  the  Prince  and  his  forces  being  stationed  at  Rhyndorff. 
Bonn  was  at  this  time  garrisoned  with  two  thousand  men.  The 
besiegers  having  completed  their  batteries  and  approaches,  the 
city  capitulated.  A  free  passage  into  Flanders  was  thus  opened 
for  the  German  troops.  The  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  head  of 
the  Dutch  and  imperial  forces,  afterwards  took  the  cities  of  Brevel 
and  Lechnick. 

Considerable  check  was  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
by  this  successful  expedition  of  his  Highness.  France  was  now 
reluctantly  compelled  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Holland  in  order 
to  prevent  the  easy  seizure  of  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  Meuse  and 
Moselle.  The  French  retained  but  Maastricht  and  Grave. 
Upon  their  retreat  from  Utrecht,  the  burgomasters  sent  deputies 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  acknowledging  him  Stadtholder  of  their 
province. 

But  higher  distinctions  were  in  reserve  for  him.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  late  important  amelioration  in  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and 
which  they  justly  attributed  to  the  gallant  exertions  of  the  Prince, 
the  States  General  resolved  to  confer  a  greater  honour  on  him  than 
had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  ancestors.  By  a  decree, 
dated  February  the  2d,  1674,  the  high  office  of  Stadtholder  of 
the  Provinces  of  Holland  and  Vvrest  Frieslancl  was  confirmed  to 
him  for  life,  and  further  entailed  upon  the  heirs  male  of  his  body 
lawfully  begotten.  In  the  document  conferring  this  honour,  the 
intestine  divisions  and  disasters  of  their  country  are  ascribed  to 
the  withdrawal,  from  the  year  1650,  of  the  accustomed  dignities 
previously  enjoyed  by  the  Princes  of  Orange.  The  states  of 
Zealand  conferred  the  same  rank  upon  the  Prince. 

His  Highness  now  hastened  to  Utrecht,  where  he  caused 
several  salutary  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
city.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Governor  General,  Captain 
and  Admiral  General  of  the  province,  and  these  offices  were  settled 
on  his  lawful  heirs-male. 

Two  years  had  now  been  spent  in  war  between  England  and 
Holland.  In  the  former  country  the  rupture  was  exceedingly 
unpopular  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  war  of  the  King  and  not  of  the  people  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  former  was  obliged  to  seek  for  supplies 
for  its  maintenance  in  some  external  quarter.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  a  threat  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain,  caused 
Charles  II.  to  incline  towards  peace.  He  was  further  disposed  to 
this  course  from  an  intelligible  hint  conveyed  by  parliament,  who 
were  unanimously  against  a  continuance  of  the  war. 

While  matters  were  in  this  posture,  the  Dutch  intimated  to  the 
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English  court  that  they  were  desirous  to  despatch  ambassadors 
with  overtures  of  peace.  The  government  of  Charles  II.,  how- 
ever, preferred  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  of  their  own  on  this 
occasion,  and  for  that  purpose,  the  services  of  Sir  William  Temple 
were  again  called  into  requisition.  When,  however,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  departing  for  Holland,  the  Marquis  of  Frezno,  Spanish 
minister,  informed  the  English  government,  that  he  had  received 
full  power  from  the  States  to  enter  into  negociations  for  a  treaty. 
Sir  William  had  therefore  an  interview  with  the  Marquis  on  the 
subject  and  speedily  concluded  the  peace  (24th  February,  1674) 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

The  first  care  of  Charles  on  the  termination  of  this  affair,  was 
to  satisfy  his  late  ally  of  France.  He  represented  the  necessity 
under  which  he  acted,  and  offered  to  undertake  the  office  of 
mediator  between  the  belligerents,  should  the  King  of  France 
desire  it.  The  latter,  being  now  somewhat  desirous  of  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  accepted  the  proposal,  and  Sir  William  Temple  was 
despatched  to  Holland  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  in  order  to 
execute  the  self-imposed  task  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dutch  had  not  been  unemployed.  The  mili- 
tia of  Friesland  and  Groningen  and  the  regiment  of  Burmanim 
having  taken  the  field,  captured  the  town  of  Northoun  and  several 
places  of  less  consequence.  The  Bishop  of  Munster,  perceiving 
the  doubtful  issue  of  the  war,  now  made  peace  with  the  Emperor  ; 
which  so  alarmed  the  French,  that  they  abandoned  the  frontier 
towns  in  the  Low- Countries,  pretending  that  they  required  the 
troops  to  defend  their  conquests  on  the  Rhine.  They  deserted 
all  their  conquests  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  having  first  basely 
mulcted  the  inhabitants  in  large  sums,  in  order  to  save  their  towns 
from  fire  and  pillage.  The  King  of  France  affected  high  displea- 
surewith  the  Marquis  de  Bellefonds,  who  commanded  in  Overyssel, 
for  his  relinquishment  of  that  territory  ;  being,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  inasmuch  as 
he  now  required  all  his  available  force  for  the  conquest  of  Franche- 
Compte  ;  intending  to  attempt  the  amendment  of  his  losses  in 
one  quarter  by  his  gains  in  another. 

During  these  movements  of  the  French,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
repaired  at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  from 
thence  to  Mechlin,  where  he  remained  until  the  King  of  France 
had  returned  to  Paris.  The  imperial  army  then  took  the  castle 
of  Namur  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  July,  1674,  joined  the  Prince's 
army,  consisting  of  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards.  Count  de  Zouches 
now  commanded  the  Germans,  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont  and 
Count  Monterey  the  Spaniards,  and  Count  Waldeck,  the  Dutch  ; 
while  the  entire  was  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Being  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty-thousand  men,  he 
prepared  to  attack  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  with  a  force  of 
fifty  thousand  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Pieton  v 
to  oppose  him. 

Sir  William  Temple  had  entered  on  his  embassy  in  order  to 
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effect  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange,  perceiving 
the  advantageous  position  which  he  had  now  gained,  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  conclude  hostilities  ;  thinking,  probably,  that  the  course 
of  events  would  shortly  enable  him  to  dictate  more  favourable 
terms  than  could  then  be  expected. 

From  the  relative  situation  of  the  belligerents,  as  already 
stated,  an  action  seemed  inevitable.  A  battle  did  speedily  take 
place  ;  the  scene  of  which  lay  near  Seneffe.  The  confederates  had 
for  several  days  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  battle,  which  the 
French  as  carefully  avoided.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  perceiving 
that  the  only  mode  in  which  an  engagement  could  be  obtained 
was  by  the  stratagem  of  an  attack  of  some  place  requiring  the 
aid  of  the  French,  commenced  his  march,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  to  Seneffe.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  then  called  into 
action,  and  a  battle  ensued.  From  the  vigour  of  their  onset, 
the  French  were  at  first  victorious  ;  but  pursuing  their  advantage 
too  far,  the  confederate  army  rallied,  and  rendered  it  ultimately 
uncertain  to  whom  the  victory  appertained.  The  combatants, 
we  are  informed,  were  engaged  for  eight  hours  of  the  day  and 
two  of  the  night  ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  being  always  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  field,  animating 
his  troops.  Sir  William  Temple  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  battle  :  "  As  the  numbers  on  both  sides  were  not  much 
different  when  the  fight  first  began,  so  were  those  esteemed  that 
fell  in  this  battle,  and  to  amount  to  about  six  or  seven  thousand 
on  each  side  ;  but  of  the  French  many  more  officers  and  gentle- 
men than  were  usual  in  proportion  to  the  common  soldiers. 
When  the  night  parted  the  armies,  the  French  retired  back  to 
their  former  quarters,  and  next  morning  the  confederates  marched 
to  that  which  they  designed  when  they  broke  up  the  day  before. 
The  allies  claimed  the  victory,  because  they  were  last  upon  the 
field ;  and  the  French  upon  the  greater  number  of  prisoners  and 
standards  they  carried  away ;  but  whoever  had  the  honor,  they 
both  felt  the  loss."*  The  Prince  of  Conde  represented  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  "  having  acted  like  an  old  captain  in  all  the 
action,  but  only  venturing  himself  too  much,  like  a  young  man." 
General  Zouches  in  writing  to  the  States  expresses  himself  thus  : 
"  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  my  duty  in  attending  his 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  during  the  bloody  and  famous 
battle  between  the  confederate  army  and  that  of  the  most 
Christian  King,  the  happy  issue  of  which  has  proved  so  much  to 
the  glory  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  showed  upon  that  occa- 
sion the  prudence  of  an  aged  captain,  the  courage  of  a  Caesar, 
and  the  undaunted  bravery  of  a  Marius.  All  which,  my  Lords, 
I  speak  without  flattery,  which  is  contrary  to  my  nature." 

His  Highness  marched  his  army,  the  day  following  that  of  the 
battle,  by  way  of  Mons  to  St.  Guillain,  where  he  was  reinforced 
by  the  acquisition  of  five  new  regiments.  Having  refreshed  his 
troops,  the  Prince  eagerly  sought  another  engagement  with  the 

*  Works.  Vol.  ii.  p.  281. 
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French,  intending,  if  possible,  to  invade  France  ;  but  Conde 
avoided  another  battle,  contenting  himself  with  watching  the 
movements  of  the  confederates.  ^ 

Maestricht  and  Grave  were  the  only  places  now  retained  by 
the  French  of  all  their  conquests,  in  the  United  Provinces. 
General  Rabenhaupt  determined  on  the  siege  of  the  latter. 
Meantime,  the  Prince  of  Orange:  perceiving  that  in  order  to 
bring  on  an  engagement,  he  must  make  a  movement,  marched  his 
army  to  Oudenarde,  intending  to  besiege  that  place.  Conde 
immediaiely  followed  to  relieve  the  city.  The  Prince  proposed 
to  his  allies,  that  they  should  instantly  attack  the  French,  while 
fatigued  after  their  march  ;  but  Count  Zouches  did  not  appear, 
being  probably  averse  to  the  proposition,  and  the  following  day 
the  Germans  departed,  leaving  the  French  at  full  liberty  to  throw 
succour  into  the  place. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Prince  deemed  it  advisable  to 
retire.  Leaving  part  of  the  Dutch  forces  under  Count  Waldeck, 
he  marched  with  the  remainder  to  the  siege  of  Grave,  already 
attacked  by  Rabenhaupt.  Before  he  had  proceeded  more  than 
a  league  from  Oudenarde,  he  overtook  the  Spanish  and  Imperial 
forces,  and  Conde's  army  being  encamped  at  no  great  distance, 
an  engagement  might  have  been  anticipated.  But  from  unfavour- 
ableness  in  the  situation  of  the  ground,  both  parties  declined  an 
action,  and  the  confederates  marched  towards  Ghent,  in  order  to 
procure  provisions.  Zouches  again  dissatisfied  the  Prince,  in 
this  march,  by  disobedience  of  orders.  Thus  were  dissentions 
commenced,  which  proved  most  injurious  to  the  confederates 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Count  Zouches  and  De 
Monterey  were,  however,  recalled,  and  thus  the  evil  was  in 
some  degree  remedied.* 

Resolved  that  the  campaign  should  not  be  fruitless,  the  Prince 
hastened  to  the  siege  of  Grave,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of 
October.  By  the  most  persevering  efforts  of  the  besiegers,  caused 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  presence  and  example  of  the  Prince,  the 
city  was  reduced,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  capitulated  on  ho- 
nourable terms.  Having  placed  his  army  in  winter  quarters,  his 
Highness  returned  to  the  Hague,  about  the  middle  of  November. 

While  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  engaged  at  the  important  siege 
of  Grave,  Charles  II.  did  not  relax  in  his  efforts  to  procure  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Sir  W.  Temple  communicated  to  the  Prince,  from  the 
Hague,  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  his  embassy,  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Your  Highness  will  have 
received,  before  this  comes  to  you,  one  from  his  Majesty's  own 
hands,  and  at  length  what  you  could  desire  more  of  his  Majesty's 
particular  kindness  to  your  Higness's  person  and  interests,  and  of 
his  intentions  upon  the  subject  of  the  peace,  both  as  to  the  preser- 

*  A  divided  command  is  always  disadvantageous.  "  L'unite  de  corn- 
mandement,''  says  Buonaparte,  "  est  la  chose  la  plus  importante  dans  la 
guerre."     Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon.      Vol.  IX.  Appen.  p.  cvi. 
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vation  of  Flanders,  and  the  guaranty  of  peace,  if  it  were  once  con- 
cluded ;  towards  which  your  Highness  must  furnish  the  first  mate- 
rial. I  am  impatient  to  know  what  effects  this  last  of  his  Majesty 
may  have  upon  your  Highness'  thoughts,  and  whether  you  may 
have  it  in  your  power,  or  in  your  disposition  to  give  any  particular 
answer  to  that  point,  which  his  Majesty  chiefly  desires  arid  expects. 
If  upon  this  occasion  your  Highness  has  any  commands  to  lay 
upon  me,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know,  whether  you  please  to 
have  me  attend  them  here  till  you  return  to  this  place,  or  think 
fit  to  convey  them  to  me  by  Monsieur  Fagel,  or  any  other  person  ; 
or  whether  you  will  command  me  to  wait  upon  you  at  any  place 
or  time  you  shall  please  to  appoint." — The  answer  of  the  Prince 
was  as  follows  : — "  My  Lord,  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  I  have 
received  your  kind  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  and  to  let  you  know 
I  have  answered  his  Majesty's  letter  you  mention.  I  hope  it  will 
be  satisfactory,  andwhen  I  have  more  time  to  discourse  it  with  you, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  will  confess,  I  am  not  able  to  go  any 
farther.  I  wish  you  may  be  persuaded  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
am  unfeignedly,  my  Lord,  your  most  affectionate  servant,  G., 
Prince  of  Orange.  From  the  camp  before  Grave,  October  21st, 
1674." 

On  the  return  of  his  Highness  to  the  Hague,  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple assured  him  of  the  high  esteem  and  good  wishes  of  the  King, 
his  master  ;  the  resolution  of  Charles  to  cultivate  a  close  alliance 
with  the  States,  and  his  desire  for  the  speedy  return  of  general 
peace.  The  Prince  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in  the  latter 
point,  whenever  a  cessation  of  war  could  take  place  with  honour 
to  Holland  ;  and  concluded  by  stating  certain  concessions,  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  should  be  made  by  France,  previously 
to  a  pacification.  Sir  William  expressed  his  doubts  of  the 
possibility  of  concurrence  in  reference  to  the  points  suggested, 
when  the  Prince  observed :  "  It  were  better  then  to  go  on  with 
the  war,  let  it  last  as  long,  and  cost  as  much  as  it  would  ;  that  his 
Majesty  might,  if  he  pleased,  induce  France  to  whatever  he  thought 
just,  and  could  never  shew  himself  so  much  kindness  as  to  brino-  him 
out  of  that  war  with  honour  :  if  he  would  not  it  must  go  on,  till  some 
change  happened  in  the  condition  of  the  parties,  so  as  to  make 
the  peace  more  necessary  on  one  side  or  the  other.  How  it  would 
happen  he  could  not  tell,  and  must  leave  it  to  God ;  but  he 
thought  they  had  as  fair  a  game  to  play  as  the  French  ;  that  he 
must  perform  what  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  States 
were  engaged  in  to  their  allies,  let  it  cost  what  it  would." 

Having  utterly  failed  in  persuading  the  Prince  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  of  peace,  unless  on  terms  favorable  to  his  allies,  Sir  William 
Temple  alluded  to  the  number  of  discontented  persons  in  England 
during  the  late  war,  and  stated,  that  it  was  understood  that  many 
of  them  had  been  in  communication  with  Holland,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  raise  disturbances  in  England  ;  in  conclusion,,  he  repre- 
sented to  his  Highness,  that  he  would  confer  a  great  favour  on  the 
King,  by  communicating  the  name  and  quality  of  the  mal-con- 
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tents.  But  the  Prince  was  imperturbable  on  this  matter,  observ- 
ing, that  "  he  was  sure  the  King  would  not  press  him  upon  a  thing 
so  much  against  all  honour,  as  to  betray  men  that  professed  to  be 
his  friends."  This  entire  conference  served  fully  to  display  the 
high  principle  and  manly  resolution  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  exertions  of  Sir  William  Temple  having  proved  unavailing 
as  regarded  a  treaty  of  peace,  Charles  II.  dispatched  Lords  Arling- 
ton and  Ossory  to  the  Plague,  where  they  arrived  early  in  the  month 
of  December.  Both  the  matter  and  manner  of  Lord  Arlington, 
however,  proved  displeasing  to  the  Prince  ;  he  being  a  plain,  un- 
affected man  who  could  not  endure  chicanery,  and  his  lordship's 
character  the  very  reverse.  We  are  informed  that  the  purposes 
of  Arlington's  mission  were  as  follows  :  "  I.  To  draw  the  Prince 
into  such  measures  of  peace  as  France  at  that  time  so  much 
coveted.  II.  Into  a  discovery  of  those  persons,  who  had  made 
advances  to  the  Prince  or  the  States,  of  raising  commotions  in  Eng- 
land. III.  Into  secret  measures  with  the  King,  to  assist  him 
against  either  rebels  at  home  or  enemies  abroad.  And  IV.  Into 
the  hopes  or  designs  of  a  match  with  the  Duke  of  York's  eldest 
daughter."  To  the  first  and  second  propositions,  the  Prince  re- 
turned a  direct  negative  ;  regarding  the  third,  he  treated  it  as 
disrespectful  to  the  King,  who,  he  said,  could  not  possibly  require 
its  performance,  and  on  the  last  being  mentioned  by  Lord  Ossory, 
(whose  particular  charge  it  was)  he  simply  observed:  '•  That. his 
fortunes  were  not  in  a  condition  for  him  to  think  of  a  wife."  On 
the  whole,  the  negociations  concluded  with  mutual  disrelish  in  the 
parties  concerned. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  French  manifested  the  warmest 
desire  for  peace,  and  left  no  means  unattempted  to  obtain  it.  The 
Prince,  however,  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  his  allies,  and  not  agree 
to  any  separate  terms  for  himself.  But,  fully  perceiving  the  pos- 
sibility of  unfavorable  circumstances  in  another  campaign,  he  made 
proposals  to  England,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  secure 
Flanders  to  Spain.  Sir  William  Temple  dispatched  a  statement 
of  this  matter  to  London,  but  was  not  afforded  any  reason  to  hope 
that  the  parties  concerned  would  accede  to  the  proposition. 

The  magistracy  of  Guelderland  requiring  revision,  the  Prince, 
in  his  capacity  of  Stadtholder,  proceeded  there  in  February,  1675. 
Whilst  in  that  country,  the  deputies  of  the  duchy  and  of  the 
earldom  of  Zutphen,  unanimously  agreed  to  offer  him  the  sove- 
reignty of  these  provinces.  The  Prince  declined  accepting  the 
dignity,  until  he  communicated  their  proposal  to  the  other  States, 
and  received  their  opinion.  The  latter  did  not  coincide  in  senti- 
ment, some  recommending  the  Prince  to  accept  the  office,  and 
others  the  contrary.  His  Highness,  under  these  circumstances, 
declined  the  proffered  distinction. 

On  the  return  of  the  Prince  to  the  Hague  in  March,  1675,  Sir 
William  Temple  waited  on  his  Highness,  (in  consequence  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Charles  II.)  acquainting  him, 
that  it  had  been  stated  that  his  Highness  contemplated  a  visit  to 
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England  ;  to  which  Charles  was  at  this  period  particularly  averse. 
The  Prince  declared,  that  he  had  reason  to  think  that  such  a  re- 
port might  have  proceeded  from  Lord  Arlington,  but  that  it  was 
utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Prince 
visited  the  English  ambassador,  and  under  considerable  excite- 
ment, stated  that  he  had  just  received  a  most  impertinent  letter  from 
Lord  Arlington,  in  which  he  considered  the  journey  alluded  to  a 
matter  of  certainty,  and  made  several  remarks  of  an  exasperating 
nature,  relating  to  the  death  of  Messrs.  De  Witt  and  other  mat- 
ters. The  Prince  then  stated,  that  "  he  would  write  to  Arlington 
what  he  deserved,  but  never  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  him 
beyond  common  forms  :  that  since  he  knew  not  how  to  trust  the 
King's  ministers,  he  would  write  to  the  King  himself;  and  desired 
Sir  William  Temple  to  convey  his  letters  so,  as  they  might  come 
to  no  other  hand." 

Count  Waldeck  was  dispatched  soon  afterwards  to  Vienna,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  operations  for  the  approaching  summer. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  met  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  at  Cleve 
for  the  same  end.  Pending  these  proceedings,  his  Highness  was 
attacked  with  small-pox,  a  disease  which  had  carried  off  his  father 
and  mother.  The  great  alarm  and  complete  suspension  of  all 
public  proceedings  consequent  on  this  event,  completely  demon- 
strated, that  his  Highness  was  the  spirit  which  animated  the  allied 
power.  However,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  days,  and  by  the  admi- 
rable calmness  of  temper  and  equanimity  of  mind  preserved  by  the 
Prince,  the  disease  was  subdued  and  his  Highness  restored  to  his 
friends  and  country.  He  was  congratulated  on  his  recovery  by  all 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  even  the  King  of  France,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  "  French  compliment,"  felicitated  his  enemy,  the  Prince, 
on  his  recovery.  The  particular  regard  ever  afterwards  mani- 
fested by  his  Highness  to  William  Bentinck,  (gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  subsequently  created  Earl  of  Portland),  had  its 
origin  at  this  period.  During  the  illness  of  the  Prince,  M.  Ben- 
tinck was  most  assiduous  in  his  attendance,  never  leaving  him  dur- 
ing sixteen  days  and  nights.  He  was  himself  then  attacked  by  the 
disease,  but  having  recovered,  became  the  constant  and  faithful 
attendant  of  the  Prince  in  the  field.* 

When  his  Highness  had  perfectly  recovered,  he  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  general  meeting  at  Rosendael.  The  French  had  com- 
menced operations  by  the  siege  of  Limburg,  which  town,  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  overwhelming  power  brought 
against  it.  The  Prince  intended  to  have  aided  the  town,  but  in 
addition  to  the  delay  caused  by  his  illness,  he  had  to  complain  of 
the  slow  movements  of  the  Germans,  and  the  disorders  of  the  Spa- 
nish troops,  circumstances,  which  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  materially  impeded  his  operations.     Little  more  was  accom- 

*  The  ravages  of  the  small-pox  were  effectually  checked  by  the  important 
discovery  of  vaccination  made  by  Doctor  Edward  Jenner,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  otntury. 
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plished  by  either  army  during  this  campaign.  Towards  the  end 
of  July,  the  King  of  France  returned  to  Versailles,  leaving  the 
command  of  his  army  to  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Neither  party 
desired  the  risk  of  a  general  battle,  but  continued  to  watch  each 
other's  movements. 

Charles  II.  now  wrote  to  Sir  William  Temple,  urging  him  to 
press  certain  considerations  upon  the  Prince,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting a  treaty  of  peace.  The  latter  observed  in  answer :  "  That 
for  his  part,  he  could  never  consent  to  any  treaty  separate  from 
his  allies  :  that  he  believed  they  would  be  reasonable,  and  if  France 
would  be  so  too,  the  peace  might  be  made  ;  if  not  perhaps  ano- 
ther campaign  might  bring  them  to  reason."  Lord  Arlington  then 
came  forward  with  other  proposals  on  the  same  subject,  to  which 
the  Prince  returned  an  equally  unfavorable  answer.  Charles  II. 
was  afterwards  persuaded  by  Arlington,  that  Sir  William  Temple 
did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Prince,  when,  in  order  to  learn 
his  real  sentiments,  his  Majesty  dispatched  Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius  to 
the  Hague.  The  latter  assumed  all  the  air  and  appearances  of  a 
person  of  grand  diplomacy,  but  the  Prince,  who  was  sincerity  itself 
and  hated  all  trickery  or  display,  bestowed  no  mark  of  confidence 
whatever  on  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forwarded  his  letters  to 
England  by  another  person.  His  Highness  felt  convinced,  that 
in  sending  this  envoy,  Arlington  intended  to  mortify  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  raise  suspicions  among  the  allies,  that  projects  were 
in  operations  which  could  not  be  entrusted  to  him.  But  Monsieur 
de  Lyra,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  ever  firm  in  belief  of  the  honor 
of  the  Prince,  and  declared  that  his  master  trusted  more  to  it  than 
to  any  treaty.  The  confederates  were  much  fortified  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  parliament,  the  members  of  which  de- 
claimed so  loudly  against  the  proceedings  of  the  French  and  of 
their  'abettors  in  England,  that  the  King  deemed  it  advisable  to 
hastily  close  the  session,  towards  the  end  of  November,  1675. 

Nimeguen  had  been  selected  as  the  place  at  which  ministers 
should  meet  in  order  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  About 
the  beginning  of  July,  Sir  William  Temple  met  the  French  and 
Dutch  ambassadors  at  that  city.  Military  proceedings,  however, 
continued.  The  French  forces,  commanded  by  Marshal  de 
Humieres,  laid  the  country  near  Courtray  under  contributions, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  preparing  to  take  the  field. 

At  this  period,  his  Highness  intimated  to  Sir  William  Temple, 
that  before  joining  the  army  he  wished  to  confer  with  him  in  pri- 
vate, and  for  that  purpose  appointed  the  garden  of  Flounslaerdyck. 
The  parties  having  met,  the  Prince  stated  to  Sir  William  :  "  That 
being  the  only  son  of  his  family,  he  had  been  often  pressed  by  his 
friends  to  think  of  marriage,  and  had  many  persons  proposed  to 
him,  as  their  several  humours  led  them  ;  he  knew  it  was  a  thing  to 
be  done  at  one  time  or  other  ;  but  that  he  had  hitherto  excused 
any  but  general  thoughts  of  it,  until  the  war  was  ended.  That  the 
deputies  of  the  States  began  to  press  him  more  earnestly  every 
day,  and  the  more,  because    they  saw  the  war  likely  to  continue, 
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and  perhaps  they  had  more  reason  to  do  it  than  any  others.  That 
he  had  at  last  promised  them,  he  would  think  of  it  more  seriously, 
and  therefore  had  resolved  to  marry  ;  but  the  choice  of  a  fit  person 
he  thought  more  difficult.  That  he  found  himself  inclined  to  no 
proposals  made  him  from  France  or  Germany,  nor  indeed  to  any 
that  had  been  mentioned  upon  the  occasion,  but  that  of  England. 
That  before  he  concluded  to  make  any  advances,  that  way,  he  was 
resolved  to  have  Sir  William's  opinion  upon  two  points  ;  but  yet 
would  not  ask  it,  unless  he  promised  to  answer  him  as  a  friend,  or 
at  least  as  an  indifferent  person,  and  not  as  the  King's  ambassa- 
dor." Sir  William  having  promised  acquiescence,  his  Highness 
proceeded  :  "  The  first  point  was,  that  as  during  the  late  wars, 
neither  the  States  nor  he  were  without  applications  from  several 
considerable  persons  in  England,  who  would  have  engaged  them 
to  head  the  discontents,  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  court  in  that 
whole  war,  which  he  knew  was  begun  and  carried  on  quite  contrary 
to  the  humour  and  genius  of  the  nation,  and  perhaps  might  have 
proved  dangerous  to  the  crown,  if  it  had  not  ended  as  it  did  ;  that 
all  those  persons,  who  pretended  to  be  very  much  his  friends,  were 
extremely  against  any  thoughts  of  his  marrying  in  England ;  be- 
cause he  would  lose  by  it  the  esteem  and  interest  he  had  there, 
and  be  thought  to  have  run  wholly  into  the  dispositions  and  de- 
signs of  the  court,  which  were  generally  believed  so  different  from 
those  of  the  nation,  especially  upon  the  point  of  religion  ;  that  his 
friends  there  did  not  suppose  the  government  could  be  long  with- 
out some  great  disturbance,  unless  they  changed  their  measures, 
which  was  not  esteemed  very  likely  to  be  done.  The  next  point 
was  upon  the  person  and  dispositions  of  the  young  lady  :  for  though 
it  would  not  pass  in  the  world  for  a  Prince  to  seem  concerned  in 
those  particulars ;  yet  for  himself,  he  would  declare,  without  any 
sort  of  affectation,  that  he  was  so,  in  such  a  degree,  that  no  cir- 
cumstances of  fortune  or  interest  would  engage  him,  without  those 
of  the  person,  especially  those  of  humour  and  dispositions  ;  that 
though  he  might,  perhaps,  be  not  very  easy  for  a  wife  to  live  with, 
he  was  sure  he  should  not  to  such  wives  as  were  generally  in  the 
courts  of  this  age  :  that  if  he  should  meet  with  one  to  give  him 
trouble  at  home,  it  was  what  he  should  not  be  able  to  bear,  who 
was  like  to  have  enough  abroad  in  the  course  of  his  life  :  and  that 
after  the  manner  he  was  resolved  to  live  with  a  wife,  which  should 
be  the  best  he  could,  he  would  have  one  that  he  thought  likely  to 
live  well  with  him,  which  chiefly  depended  upon  her  disposition 
and  education  ;  and  if  Sir  William  knew  any  thing  particular  of 
the  Lady  Mary  in  these  points,  he  desired  him  to  tell  him  freely. 

The  Ambassador  replied  to  his  Highness  as  follows  :  "  That 
he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  he  was  resolved  to  marry,  being  what 
he  owed  his  family  and  his  friends  ;  and  was  much  more  pleased  his 
inclinations  led  him  to  endeavour  it  in  England  :  that  he  thought 
it  as  much  for  his  interest,  as  others  of  his  English  friends  thought 
it  was  against  it :  that  the  King  and  his  Highness  were  able  to  do 
one  another  more  good  and  more  harm,  than  any  other  princes 
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could  do  either  of  them,  by  being  friends  or  enemies :  that  it  was 
a  great  step  to  be  one  degree  nearer  the  crown,  and  in  all  appear- 
ance the  next :  that  for  his  friends  (as  they  pretended)  in  Eng- 
land, they  must  see  much  farther  than  he  did,  to  believe  the  King 
in  any  such  dangers  or  difficulties,  as  they  imagined ;  that  the 
crown  of  England  stood  upon  surer  foundations  than  ever  it  had 
done  in  former  times,  and  the  more  for  what  had  passed  in  the  last 
reign ;  and  that  he  was  of  opinion,  the  people  would  be  found  to 
be  better  subjects,  than  perhaps  the  King  believed  them  j  that  it 
was  however  in  his  power  to  be  as  well  with  them  as  he  pleased, 
and  to  make  as  short  terms  to  such  an  end  ;  if  not,  with  the  help 
of  a  little  good  husbandry,  he  might  pass  his  reign  in  peace,  though 
not  perhaps  with  so  much  ease  at  home,  or  glory  abroad,  as  if  he 
fell  into  the  vein  of  his  people :  that  if  the  court  were  of  senti- 
ments different  from  those  of  his  Highness,  yet  his  advisers  would 
make  him  a  greater  compliment,  in  believing  him  as  likely  to  in- 
duce the  court  to  his,  as  in  concluding  they  would  bring  him  to 
theirs  ;  and  if  that  should  happen,  the  most  seditious  men  in  Eng- 
land would  be  hard  put  to  it,  to  find  an  ill  side  in  such  a  match. — 
That  for  the  other  point  he  could  say  nothing  to  it,  but  that  he  had 
always  heard  his  wife  and  sister  speak  with  all  the  advantage  ima- 
ginable of  what  they  could  discern  in  a  princess  so  young,,  and 
more  from  what  they  had  been  told  by  the  governess,  with  whom 
they  had  a  particular  friendship  ;  and  who,  they  were  sure,  took 
all  the  care  that  could  be  in  so  much  of  the  Princess's  education 
as  fell  to  her  share."* 

The  conversation  having  continued  two  hours,  his  Highness 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  affair  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  declared  bis 
intention  to  address  the  King  and  Duke  of  York,  requesting  their 
favour  in  the  matter,  and  permission  to  visit  England  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  forthcoming  campaign.  It  was  further  resolved,  that 
Lady  Temple,  a  person  of  admirable  sense  and  address,  who  was 
proceeding  to  England  on  Sir  William's  private  business,  should  be 
the  bearer  of  the  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  more  fully  ascertain 
the  qualities  of  the  young  Princess.  In  two  or  three  days  his 
Highness  presented  her  Ladyship  with  his  dispatches,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  the  army. 

Meanwhile  the  campaign  of  1676,  proceeded  in  favour  of  the 
French  :  a  circumstance  likely  to  influence  the  commissioners  en- 
gaged in  arranging  the  treaty  of  peace.  Marshal  De  Crequi 
invested  Conde,  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  the  King  of 
France  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  marched  to  his  aid 
with  a  reinforcement  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  place  was  speedily  reduced  ;  in  one  week  it  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  In  May,  Louis  ordered  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans and  De  Crequi  to  besiege  Bouchain,  which,  though  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  was  taken  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege. 
The  King  of  France  then  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  his  troops  un- 

*   Temple's  Works,  Vol.  ii,,  p.  342 
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der  the  command  of  Marshal  de  Schomberg,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  confederates. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  resolved  to  perform  some  great  action 
during  this  campaign,  issued  orders  for   the  siege  of  Maestricht. 
This  had  been  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  Dutch  frontiers, 
when  seized  by  the  French,  and  had  been  since  additionally  for- 
tified by  them.     It  was  now  garrisoned  by  eight  thousand  chosen 
men,  under  Marshal  d'Estrades.     Towards  the  end  of  July,   the 
preparations  were  completed,  and  the  siege   was   continued  for 
three  weeks  with  such  determined  bravery,  that  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  that  success  would  crown  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers — 
A  body  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  English  under  the  command 
of  Colonels  Fenwick,  Widdrington  and  Ashley,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.     Several  of  the  outworks  were  taken,  but 
the  loss  was  speedily  remedied  by  the  undaunted  resolution  and 
activity  of  the  garrison.  About  the  middle  of  August,  the  Prince, 
who   exposed  himself  to   all  the  dangers  of  the  siege,  received  a 
wound  in  the  arm.     Perceiving  that  this  circumstance  had  a  dis- 
piriting  effect  on  those  near  him,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  the 
wounded  arm  and  waved  it  over  his  head,  in  order  to  shew  that 
he  had  received  but  a  flesh-wound  ;  the   troops  then  renewed 
their   efforts  with  redoubled  zeal  and  alacrity.     An  unexpected 
calamity,  however,  weakened  the  army  of  his   Highness,   more 
than  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.     The   troops  were  generally 
attacked  by  sickness.     Besides,   the  Prince   of  Lunenburg,  and 
others,  who  had  promised  assistance,  did  not  perform  their  pro- 
mise ;  the  officer  second  in  command  was  killed,  and  unavoidable 
delay  occurred  in  the  receipt  of  some  heavy  artillery.     Under 
these  circumstances,  when  Marshal  de  Schomberg  arrived  to  relieve 
the  place,  the  Prince,  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  raised 
the  siege,  and  thus  ended  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 

The  Prince  had  now  reason  to  despair  of  much  success  in  the 

war,  chiefly  from  the  imbecility  and  unsteadiness  of  his  allies 

It  has  been  insinuated,  that,  although  the  services  of  Marshal  de 
Shomberg  were  afterwards  used  by  the  Prince,  in  his  expedition 
to  England  and  reduction  of  Ireland,  he  retained  a  pique  against 
that  general  for  compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maestricht. 
It  is  also  reported  that  at  this  siege  his  Highness  spoke  sharply 
to  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Fenwick,  which  the  latter  warmly 
resented  and  ever  afterwards  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Prince ; 
which  enmity,  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  Fenwick. 

Leaving  the  army  at  Waren,  under  the  command  of  Count 
Waldeck,  the  Prince  returned  to  Holland,  where,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  States  he  rendered  an  account  of  the  proceedings  during 
the  summer,  and  in  return,  received  the  thanks  of  that  body  for 
the  labours  and  dangers  which  he  had  freely  encountered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  their  many 
obligations  to  him. 

The  French  seemed  now  most  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty ;  having  been  successful  in  the  late  campaign.     The 
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Dutch,  finding  that  France  would  concede  to  them  all  they  re- 
quired, were  inclined  to  a  separate  peace.  The  Spanish  and 
German  Courts  were,  however,  more  reluctant.  The  ambassa- 
dors met  at  Nimeguen  in  November.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  arrived  at  Soesdyke,  near  Amersfort,  and  not  far  from 
Nimeguen,  intimated  to  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  W.  Temple, 

that  he  wished  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  peace 

On  meeting,  his  Highness  complained  much  and  justly  of  the 
inefficiency  of  his  allies,  and  as  he  did  not  anticipate  a  favourable 
issue  of  the  war,  hoped  that  in  the  diplomatic  proceedings  matters 
wore  a  better  aspect.  Sir  William  feared,  that  so  long,  as  France 
maintained  its  right  to  the  places  it  had  conquered,  and  Spain  to 
a  restoration  of  those  which  it  had  lost,  little  progress  would  be 
made  in  an  arrangement  of  the  treaty  ;  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
there  must  be  more  war  before  they  could  hope  for  peace.  The 
Prince  seemed  to  coincide  with  Sir  William  in  this  opinion.  The 
latter  then  mentioned,  that  Monsieur  Colbert,  one  of  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  had  told  him,  that  the  French  would  have  granted 
his  Highness  anything,  should  he  prove  compilable  regarding  the 
peace.  To  this  the  Prince  observed  coldly  :  "  that  he  had  heard 
enough  of  the  same  kind  another  way,  which  Monsieur  d'Estrades 
had  hinted  to  Pensionary  Fagel  ;  but  that  they  knew  him  little, 
who  made  such  overtures  ;  and  as  for  his  own  interests  and  advan- 
tages, let  them  find  a  way  of  saving  his  honour  by  satisfying  Spain, 
and  nothing  of  his  concern  should  retard  the  peace  for  an  hour." 
Thus  the  conversation  ended,  and  Sir  William  returned  to  Ni- 
meguen. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  December,  the  Prince  again 
requested  the  presence  of  Sir  William  Temple.  He  arrived  at 
the  Hague  and  waited  on  his  Highness  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1677-  The  Prince  complained  much  of  the  delay  in  the  progress 
of  the  treaty ;  and  concluded  that  little  could  be  expected  from 
the  congress.  He  then  asked  Sir  William,  whether  he  had 
received  any  further  instructions  from  the  King  of  England  on 
the  subject.  The  ambassador  replied,  that  in  the  last  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  his  Majesty  he  observed,  that,  "  he  con- 
cluded from  the  Prince's  discourses,  he  had  then  no  mind  to  a 
peace  :  that  he  was  sorry  for  it,  because  he  thought  it  was  his 
interest  to  have  it :  that  he  had  tried  to  know  the  mind  of  France 
upon  it ;  but  if  they  would  not  open  themselves  further  on  the 
one  side,  nor  his  Highness  on  the  other,  than  they  had  yet  done, 
he  would  content  himself  with  performing  his  part  of  a  mediator 
in  the  common  forms."  The  Prince  then  observed  to  Sir  William : 
"  that  this  looked  very  cold,  since  his  Majesty  was  alone  able  to 
make  the  peace,  and  knew  very  well  what  it  would  come  to  by  the 
forms  of  the  congress.  That  for  his  own  part,  he  desired  it,  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  reason  so  to  do  ;  both  because  his  Majesty 
seemed  to  do  so,  and  to  think  it  his  own  interest  as  well  as  the 
Prince's,  and  because  the  States  not  only  thought  it  their  interest, 
but  of  absolute  necessity  for  them ;  that  he  would  not  have  said 
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so  mucli  to  any  but  the  King  by  Sir  William ;  because  if  France 
should  know  it,  they  would,  he  doubted,  be  harder  upon  the 
terms  ;  that  both  Spain  and  the  Emperor  were  less  inclined  to  it 
now,  than  they  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  thenew 
ministers  favouring'  it  less  than  the  old  ones  had  done  ;  so  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  allies  had  any  mind  to  it  besides  the 
States ;  that  for  his  own  part,  he  should  be  always  in  the  same 
mind  with  them,  and  therefore  very  much  desired  it ;  but  did  not 
know  how  to  go  about  to  bring  it  to  pass,  at  least  so  as  to  compass 
it  before  the  next  campaign :  and  if  that  once  began,  they  should 
be  all  at  sea  again,  and  necessitated  to  go  just  as  the  wind  should 
drive  them  ;  that  if  his  Majesty  had  a  mind  to  make  it,  and  would 
let  him  freely  know  the  conditions  upon  which  he  either  desired, 
or  believed  it  might  be  made,  he  would  endeavour  to  concert  it 
the  best  he  could  with  the  King,  and  that  with  all  the  freedom  and 
sincerity  in  the  world,  so  it  might  be  done  with  any  safety  to  his 
honour  and  the  interest  of  his  country."  His  Highness  further 
desired,  that  these  sentiments  should  be  communicated  to  his 
Majesty  as  speedily  as  possible. 

A  conference  took  place  two  days  afterwards,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, between  Pensionary  Fagel  and  Sir  William  Temple.  The 
former  was  decidedly  inclined  to  a  peace,  and  would  even  accept 
of  a  separate  one,  as  France  was  prepared  to  fully  satisfy  the 
States  by  the  restoration  of  Maestricht,  a  regulation  of  trade,  and 
a  grant  of  any  favours  to  which  the  house  of  Orange  could  lay  claim. 
Sir  William  observed,  that  he  trusted,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  they  would  reflect  on  it  for  another  year.  But  Fagel 
replied,  .that  they  had  sufficiently  considered  the  matter  already, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  an  individual  in  Holland  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  On  the  following  day,  Sir  William  waited  on  the  Prince, 
and  informed  him  of  the  conference  that  had  just  occurred,  and 
when  he  mentioned  Fagel's  observation,  that  he  did  not  know  an 
individual  in  Holland  who  was  not  of  his  opinion,  the  Prince  re- 
plied :  "  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  know  one,  and  that  is  myself  ;  and  I 
will  oppose  it  as  long  as  I  can  ;  but  if  anything  should  happen  to 
me,  I  know  it  would  be  done  in  two  days."  Sir  William  stated 
the  danger  to  which  Flanders  was  exposed  in  the  next  campaign, 
when  his  Highness  observed :  "  The  appearances  were  ill,  but 
that  campaigns  did  not  always  end  as  they  began:  that  accidents 
might  happen  which  no  man  could  foresee,  and  that  if  they  came 
to  one  fair  battle,  none  could  answer  for  the  event:  that  the  King- 
might  make  the  peace  if  he  pleased,  before  it  began  ;  but  if  the 
English  were  so  indifferent  as  to  let  this  season  pass,  for  his  part  he 
was  obliged  to  go  on  and  take  his  fortune  ;  that  he  had  that  very 
morning,  seen  a  poor  old  man  tugging  alone  a  little  boat  with  his 
oars  against  the  eddy  of  a  sluice  upon  a  canal ;  that  when  with 
the  last  efforts  he  had  just  got  up  to  the  place  intended,  the  force 
of  the  eddy  carried  him  quite  back  again,  and  thus  it  happened 
three  or  foiir  times  while  the  Prince  saw  him  ;  and  he  concluded 
that  this  old  man's  business  and  his  were  too  like  one  another,  and 
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that  we  ought  however,  to  do  just  as  the  old  man   did,   without 
knowing  what  would  succeed,  any  more  than  the  poor  man  did." 

Sir  William  Temple  did  not  fail  to  lay  the  substance  of  these 
conferences  before  Charles  II.  His  Majesty,  in  consequence,  wrote 
an  autograph  letter  to  Sir  William,  stating,  that  in  order  to  a 
speedy  arrangement  of  the  treaty,  it  was  necessary  that  the  States 
should  forward  a  memorial  expressive  of  their  anxiety  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  On  the  ambassador's  mentioning  this  to  the 
Prince,  he  at  first  demurred,  but  at  length  stated :  "  that  to  shew 
the  confidence  he  desired  to  live  in  with  his  Majesty,  he  would 
make  no  further  difficulty  of  it :  that,  if  the  King  had  a  mind  to 
make  a  sudden  peace,  he  thought  he  must  do  it  upon  the  foot  of 
that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  which  he  would  have  the  more  grounds 
for,  because  it  was  a  peace  he  both  made  and  guaranteed  ;  that  for 
exchanges,  he  thought  there  should  be  no  others  proposed  upon  it, 
but  only  of  Aeth  and  Charleroy,  for  Aire  and  St.  Omer  ;  which 
two  last  places  imported  a  great  deal  more  to  France  than  the 
others  ;  unless  they  would  declare,  that  they  intended  to  end  this 
war  with  the  prospect  of  beginning  another,  by  which  they  might 
get  the  rest  of  Flanders.  That  this  was  all  that  need  to  pass  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  ;  and  for  the  Emperor  and  the  States, 
that  the  first,  having  taken  Philipsburg  from  the  French,  should 
raze  it ;  and  the  French  having  taken  Maestricht  from  the  Dutch, 
should  raze  it  too.  Thus  the  whole  war  should  pass  like  a  whirl- 
wind that  had  ceased,  after  it  had  threatened  much,  and  made  but 
little  alteration  in  the  world." 

Sir  William  Temple  could  not  refrain  from  admiration  of  the 
clear  and  decisive  terms  of  this  proposal,  which  proved  that  his 
Highness  possessed  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  exercised  the  soundest  judgment  upon  them.  The  ambassa- 
dor promised  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Prince  to  the  King, 
his  master. 

Charles  II.  replied,  towards  the  end  of  January,  offering  a 
treaty  of  close  alliance  with  Holland,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  proposing  certain  terms  as  those  on  which  the  treaty  might  be 
effected.  These  terms  were  very  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
France,  and  exceedingly  unpalatable  to  his  Highness.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  waited  on  the  Prince  with  the  contents  of  the  dis- 
patches of  the  King  of  England.  After  some  conversation,  the 
Prince  said,  "  he  believed  dinner  was  ready,  and  he  would  talk 
further  of  it  when  he  had  dined ;  though  he  would  tell  him  now, 
in  few  words,  that  he  must  rather  die  than  make  such  a  peace." 
After  dinner,  his  Highness  told  the  ambassador :  "  that  he  had 
spoiled  his  meal,  and  that  he  had  not  expected  such  a  return  of 
the  confidence  he  had  begun  towards  his  Majesty."  He  further 
observed :  "  that  the  offer  of  alliance  came  to  Sir  William  in  a 
letter  of  his  Majesty's  own  hand  ;  but  that  about  the  terms  of  a 
peace  from  the  Secretary  only  ;  that  it  was  written  in  such  a  style, 
as  if  he  thought  him  a  child,  or  to  be  fed  with  whipt  cream  :  that 
since  all  this  had  been  before  the  foreign  committee,  he  knew  very 
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well,  it  had  been  with  the  French  ambassador  too  ;  and  that  the 
terms  were  his,  and  a  great  deal  worse  than  have  come  directly 
from  France :  he  cast  them  up  distinctly,  and  in  plain  language 
they  amounted  unto,  that  Spain  must  part  with  all  Burgundy, 
Cambray,  Aire,  and  St.  Oiner,  which  were  of  the  value  of  two 
other  provinces,  in  the  consequences  of  any  war  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  all  for  the  five  towns  mentioned  ;  that,  in  short,  all 
must  be  ventured,  since  he  was  in,  and  'found  no  other  way  to 
get  out."  Sir  William  Temple  here  took  the  liberty  to  say  to 
his  Highness,  that  "  he  hoped  he  would  send  his  Majesty  his  own 
thoughts  upon  it ;  but  that  he  would  think  a  little  more  before  he 
did  it."  The  Prince  replied,  that  "  he  would  write  to  the  King- 
that  night,  but  would  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  business, 
which  was  not  worth  the  trouble,  but  would  leave  that  to  the  am- 
bassador, whom  he  further  desired  to  let  the  King  know,  that  he 
had  been  very  plain  in  what  he  had  told  him,  of  his  own  thoughts 
upon  this  whole  matter,  and  had  gone  as  low  as  he  could,  with  any 
regard  to  the  safety  of  his  country,  his  allies,  and  his  honour  ;  that 
he  doubted  whether  Spain  would  ever  have  consented  even  to 
those  very  terms,  but  for  these  he  knew  they  could  not,  though 
they  were  sure  to  lose  all  Flanders  by  the  war  ;  and  for  himself, 
he  could  never  make  the  proposal  to  them  ;  but  if  Flanders  were 
left  in  that  condition,  it  could  never  be  defended  in  case  of  ano- 
ther invasion,  neither  by  Holland  nor  England  itself;  and  he  was 
so  far  of  the  Spaniard's  mind,  that  if  Flanders  must  be  lost,  it  were 
better  it  should  be  so  by  a  war  than  a  peace  ;  and  whenever  that 
should  happen,  Holland  must  fall  into  an  absolute  dependence  on 
France,  so  that  what  the  King  offered  in  respect  of  alliance  with 
them,  would  be  to  no  purpose ;  since  they  would  be  made  the 
stage  of  a  war  after  the  loss  of  Flanders,  and  wherein  they  were 
sure  no  alliance  or  army  of  his  Majesty  could  defend  them.  That 
if  the  King  would  help  him  out  of  the  war  with  any  honour  and 
safety,  either  out  of  kindness  to  him,  or  consideration  of  what  con- 
cernments his  own  crowns  were  like  to  have  in  the  issue  of  the 
affair,  he  would  acknowledge  and  endeavour  to  deserve  it  as  long 
as  he  lived  ;  if  not,  the  war  must  go  on,  let  the  event  be  what  it 
would ;  and  for  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  charge  a  thousand 
men  with  a  hundred,  nay,  though  he  were  sure  to  die  in  the 
charge,  than  enter  into  any  concert  of  peace  upon  these  condi- 
tions." 

The  Ambassador  transmitted  the  substance  of  this  conference 
to  his  court,  and  then  repaired  to  Nimeguen,  where  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  treaty  were  adjusted,  and  the  several  pretensions  of 
the  parties  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mediator.  They  mainly 
purported  to  restore  matters  to  the  state  in  which  they  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  Dutch  demanded  a  resto- 
ration of  Maestricht,  satisfaction  for  the  Prince  in  regard  to  the 
territory  of  Orange,  and  a  concession  of  the  desires  of  their  allies. 

Matters  were  in  this  position  as  regarded  the  treaty,  when, 
about  the  24th  February,  (1677),  Sir  William  Temple  waited  on 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Soersdyke.  He  informed  his  Highness 
of  the  contents  of  his  last  dispatch  from  England,  in  which  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  explained  the  terms 
already  proposed,  and  requested  that  his  Highness  would  consider 
them  further  before  he  gave  them  his  final  rejection.  The  Prince 
could  with  difficulty  endure  the  perusal  of  the  despatch,  and,  Sir 
William  having  concluded,  remarked  :  "  That  the  style  was  Lord 
Arlington's,  and  was  some  of  the  secretary's  whipt  cream  and  fit 
for  children  :  great  part  he  took  to  be  the  French  ambassador's, 
who  would  be  glad  to  continue  a  private  treaty  with  him  by  the 
King's  hand,  while  his  master  went  into  the  field."  His  answer, 
he  declared  was  very  plain  :  "  That  he  had  thought  enough  of  it, 
and  had  no  more  to  say  at  this  time.  That  when  he  spoke  to  him 
so  lately  at  the  Hague,  he  believed  the  peace  might  have  been 
made,  and  upon  better  terms  than  he  proposed,  if  the  King  of 
England  had  desired  them  of  the  French,  either  in  kindness  to 
him,  or  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  his  own  crowns  ;  that  it 
troubled  him  to  find  the  King's  thoughts  so  different  from  his,  and 
that  whenever  they  should  grow  nearer  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
it ;  but  he  looked  now  upon  the  campaign  as  begun,  and  believed, 
that  at  that  time  the  guns  were  playing  before  Valenciennes;  that 
he  saw  now  no  hopes  of  a  peace,  but  expected  a  long  war,  unless 
Flanders  should  be  lost,  and  in  that  case  the  States  must  make  the 
best  terms  they  could  ;  that  he  expected  a  very  ill  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  and  he  himself  to  make  a  very  ill  figure  in  it,  and 
to  bear  the  shame  of  faults  which  others  would  commit ;  but  if 
the  Emperor  performed  his  promise,  the  campaign  might  not  end 
so.  That  he  returned  the  King  thanks  for  his  offer  of  handing 
over  to  France  any  proposal  he  should  make,  which  he  never  in- 
tended ;  for  if  he  had,  he  could  easily  have  found  out  a  directer 
way  :  that  his  intentions  were  once  to  enter  into  a  confidence  with 
the  King  upon  the  subject  of  the  peace,  and  to  owe  it  wholly  to 
him ;  but  if  any  thing  was  proposed  by  the  King  to  France,  other- 
wise than  as  his  own  thoughts,  it  must  be  from  the  body  of  the 
allies,  and  not  from  him." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  the  Prince  repaired  to  the 
Hague,  and  Sir  William  to  Nimeguen.  Nothing  further  was 
transacted  in  reference  to  the  treaty,  till  towards  the  end  of 
April. 

While  the  civil  authorities  were  thus  vainly  engaged  in  the 
council,  the  military  were  actively  engaged  in  the  field.  Early 
in  the  present  year,  the  French  laid  waste  the  country  surround- 
in^  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  St.  Omer.  About  the  end  of 
February,  they  entered  Flanders  and  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Ger- 
many, where  they  commenced  a  novel  mode  of  warfare,  that  of 
ravaging  defenceless  towns  and  villages.  Charles  II.  interfered  to 
prevent  a  continuance  of  this  inexcusable  conduct,  but  considerable 
damage  had  been  previously  inflicted.  Early  in  March,  Valen- 
ciennes was  invested  by  Luxembourg,  at  the  head  of  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  men.     Four   days  afterwards,  Louis  XIV.  arrived 
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in  person,  which  inspirited  the  troops  so  much,  that  their  exertions 
became  excessive.  In  a  few  days,  the  city  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, and  the  garrison,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Louis  marched  from  Valenciennes  to  Cambray,  to  which  place 
he  laid  siege,  and  despatched  part  of  his  great  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  to  invest  St.  Omer.  In  a  few  days,  the  former 
city  was  taken,  but  the  castle  made  a  better  defence,  the  governor 
having  retreated  into  it  as  a  last  resource.  Intelligence  having 
reached  the  French  King,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  St.  Omer,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  despatch 
Luxembourg  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which 
caused  a  short  cessation  of  the  attack  on  Cambray. 

Perceiving  that  the  French  were  resolved  on  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  pending  negociations,  the  Dutch  de- 
termined on  another  campaign.  As  usual,  they  were  indifferently 
seconded  by  their  allies,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  although  most 
energetic  in  his  exertions,  could  not  assist  either  Valenciennes  or 
Cambray ;  but  he  was  fully  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  be  the  con- 
sequence what  it  might,  in  aid  of  the  town  of  St.  Omer.  On  the 
7th  of  April,  he  commenced  his  march,  with  a  part  of  the  Dutch 
troops,  and  without  the  slightest  aid  from  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
9th,  he  arrived  at  St.  Mary  Capelle,  where  he  learned  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  lay  encamped  on  the  great  road  leading  to  St. 
Omer.  On  the  following  day,  his  Highness  reached  the  river 
Penes,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which,  he  perceived  the  enemy 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Resolved  to  attack  them,  he  crossed 
the  river  on  the  11th  of  April,  when  the  action  commenced;  but 
from  inferiority  of  numbers  or  the  superiority  of  the  French  troops, 
the  army  of  the  Prince  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  His  High- 
ness fully  performed  his  duty  as  a  consummate  general  and  brave 
soldier  ;  he  frequently  rallied  his  troops  and  renewed  the  charge  ; 
but  being  at  length  borne  away  by  the  flight  of  his  men,  he  at- 
tacked them  sword  in  hand  as  enemies,  and  cutting  one  across  the 
face,  cried  out  aloud :  "  Rascal,  I'll  set  a  mark  on  thee  at  least, 
that  I  may  hang  thee  afterwards."  All  his  efforts  were,  however, 
unavailing  ;  he  could  not  allay  the  panic  of  his  soldiers,  and  having 
reached  the  reserve  of  his  army,  commenced  a  retreat,  which  he 
conducted  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  and  thus  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  that  high  military  character  which  even  his  ene- 
mies assigned  him.  This  battle  was  fought  at  Montcassel.  The 
Prince  afterwards  retired  to  Poperingue,  to  which  place  the 
French  (who  had  suffered  severely  from  the  right  wing  of  the 
Dutch,  under  Count  Waldeck),  did  not  think  proper  to  follow 
him.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  fall  of  the  towns  of  Cambray 
and  St.  Omer  speedily  ensued. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  campaign,  produced 
increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. The  Spaniards,  perceiving  that  the  direct  interest  of  the 
United  Provinces,    required   a   vigorous    defence    of    Flanders, 
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seemed  disposed  to  leave  the  protection  of  their  territory  to  that 
power.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  was  against  the  further  conquests  of  the  French, 
they  instructed  their  ministers  in  England  to  increase  that  feeling 
as  much  as  possible.  About  the  end  of  March,  the  House  of 
Commons  addressed  his  Majesty,  with  a  request,  that  he  would 
take  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  France  ere  it  became  dange- 
rous to  England ;  and  a  month  afterwards,  parliament  desired, 
that  an  alliance  might  be  entered  into  with  Holland  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  King  resented  this  proceeding  as  an  attack  on  his 
prerogative,  and  in  the  following  week  prorogued  the  house  of 
commons.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  at  this  period,  was  further 
caused  by  the  facilities  afforded  to  Louis  XIV.  to  raise  troops  in 
Great  Britain,  where,  although  similar  permission  was  granted 
to  the  Dutch,  the  former  was  openly  favoured. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  having  been  disappointed  in 
some  promised  movements  of  the  imperial  troops  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  unable  to  perform  any  signal  action  single- 
handed,  began  to  look  to  the  English  as  his  only  hope.  His 
Highness  accordingly,  early  in  June,  dispatched  M.  Bentinck  to 
England,  to  request  the  King's  permission  to  visit  that  country, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  suit  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  concerting  mea- 
sures to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  King  of  France.  Charles  II, 
returned  a  courteous  answer,  expressive  of  his  desire,  that  his 
Highness  should  first  endeavour  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  that  then 
his  proposed  visit  might  be  carried  into  execution. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Sir  William  Temple  was  recalled 
by  the  King,  in  order  to  succeed  Coventry  as  secretary  of  state. 
Charles  II.  had  frequent  conferences  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  and  the  proposed  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Eng- 
land. With  regard  to  the  former  the  King  thought  that  it  could 
be  speedily  arranged,  if  his  Highness  would  consent  to  such  terms 
as  he  might  mention,  and  suggested  to  Sir  William  another 
embassy,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Prince  to  this  course.  But  Sir 
William  having  stated  the  fruitlessness  of  his  former  essays  on 
this  subject,  suggested  that  another  person  should  be  selected  as 
envoy.  He  concluded,  by  naming  Laurence  Flyde  (second  son 
of  Chancellor  Clarendon)  who  was  dispatched  accordingly ;  but 
this  latter  soon  found  that  the  Prince  was  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  terms  he  had  stated  through  Sir  William  Temple. 

A  sudden  attempt  was  made  upon  Charleroi,  towards  the  end 
of  July,  by  the  Prince ;  but  he  found  the  garrison  prepared  for 
him.  He  would  have  besieged  it  in  form,  had  his  allies  properly 
seconded  him,  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg to  its  relief,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  a  retreat 
was  resolved  upon. 

The  Prince  of   Orange  had  previously  dispatched  M.  Bentinck  . 
to  England,  on  a  secret  mission,  and  the  clay  preceding  that  on 
which  the  council  was  held,  Lord  Ossory  had  arrived  at  the  camp. 
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Proceedings  at  war  being  concluded  for  the  present,  the  Prince 
returned  to  the  Hague,  accompanied  by  his  Lordship  and  several 
other  persons  of  quality.  At  the  suggestion  of  many  of  his 
friends,  he  shortly  afterwards  embarked  for  England  with  a  splendid 
retinue,  and  landed  at  Harwich  on  the  9th  of  October.  He 
instantly  repaired  to  Newmarket,  at  which  place  the  Court  then 
sojourned,  and  was  graciously  received  by  the  King  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  York.  His  Majesty  and  the  Duke  frequently 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  Highness  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  political  affairs,  and  were  surprised  to  discover,  that  he 
industriously  declined  any  reference  to  them.  The  King  then 
desired  Sir  William  Temple  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  mode 
of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Prince ;  when  the  latter  frankly 
assured  him  that  it  was  his  full  intention  not  to  engage  in  public  mat- 
ters until  he  had  first  seen  the  Princess  Mary.  The  King  laughed  at 
this  display  of  gallantry  ;  but  in  order  to  gratify  his  nephew,,  de- 
parted from  Newmarket  some  days  sooner  than  he  had  intended, 
and  conducted  his  Highness  to  London,  in  order  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Princess. 

His  Highness  was  highly  pleased  with  the  lady,  and,  having 
before  heard  a  very  favourable  account  of  her  temper  and  dispo- 
sition, immediately  proposed  for  her  in  form  to  his  Majesty  and 
her  father,  the  Duke  of  York.  Charles  II.  received  the  proposal 
graciously,  but  the  Duke  coldly;  his  Majesty  observing,  that  the 
terms  of  peace  on  the  continent  must  be  first  decided  on  between 
them.  The  Prince  said  :  "  He  must  end  his  first  business  before 
he  began  the  other."  But  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  deter- 
mined on  the  point,  and  his  Highness  so  fully  resolved  on  his 
own  course  that  he  observed  :  "  His  allies,  who  were  like  to  have 
hard  terms  of  the  peace  as  things  then  stood,  would  be  apt  to 
believe  he  had  made  this  match  at  their  expense  ;  and  for  his  part 
he  would  never  sell  his  honour  for  a  wife." 

So  determined  did  the  King  seem  for  three  or  four  days,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  persons,  that  further  pro- 
ceedings would  not  take  place.  At  this  period,  Sir  "Wm.  Temple 
visited  the  Prince,  whom  he  found  in  very  ill-humour.  His 
Highness  stated  to  him,  that  "  he  repented  he  ever  came  to 
England,  and  was  resolved  to  stay  but  two  days  longer,  if  the 
King  continued  in  the  mind  of  treating  upon  the  peace  before  he 
was  married  :  but  that  before  he  went,  his  Majesty  must  choose 
howthey  should  live  hereafter  ;  for  he  was  sure  it  must  be  either  like 
the  greatest  friends,  or  the  greatest  enemies."  He  then  desired 
that  Sir  "William  should  speedily  convey  these  sentiments  to  his 
Majesty,  and  inform  him  of  the  result.  The  minister  lost  no 
time  in  discharge  of  the  delicate  commission  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  He  represented  to  his  Majesty  the  evils  which  would 
probably  arise  from  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  Prince,  in 
consequence  of  the  discontent  of  many  of  his  subjects,  who  had 

invited  his  Highness  to  invade  the  country  during  the  late  war 

The  King  paid  great  attention  to  the  observations  of  Sir  William, 
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and  then  said  :  "  Well,  I  never  was  yet  deceived  in  judging  of  a 
man's  honesty  by  his  looks,  and  if  I  am  not  deceived  in  the 
Prince's  face,  he  is  the  honestest  man  in  the  world.  I  will  trust 
him,  and  he  shall  have  his  wife  :  go  immediately  and  tell  my  bro- 
ther so,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  I  am  resolved  on."  Sir  William  im- 
mediately stated  the  matter  to  the  Duke,  who  at  first  seemed 
surprised,  but  then  said:  "  the  King  shall  be  obeyed,  and  I  should 
be  glad  all  his  subjects  would  learn  from  me  to  obey  him.  I  do 
tell  him  my  opinion  freely  upon  anything  ;  but  when  that  is  done, 
and  I  know  his  pleasure  upon  it,  I  obey  him."  From  the  Duke 
of  York,  Sir  William  proceeded  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
exceedingly  gratified  at  the  intelligence  conveyed  to  him,  and  told 
the  minister  that  he  had  made  him  a  very  happy  man,  and  very 
unexpectedly.* 

An  account  of  these  matters  was  immediately  afterwards  com- 
municated to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  (the  Earl  of  Danby,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Leeds),  who  undertook  to  adjust  all  further  proceedings 
forthwith  ;  and  so  effectually  did  he  perform  his  engagement,  that 
the  match  was  declared  on  the  following  day  (22d  October)  in  the 
council.  It  was  received  there,  and  throughout  the  kingdom  with 
unbounded  joy. 

His  Highness  immediately  dispatched  a  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter to  the  States,  with  a  full  explanation  of  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  to  engage  in  the  affair.  On  receipt  of  this  important 
communication,  an  assembly  of  the  States  General  took  place, 
when  they  expressed  their  great  satisfaction  at  the  proceeding  of 
the  Prince  ;  their  high  consideration  for  the  alliance  with  England, 
and  their  sincere  resolution  to  cultivate  the  ancient  friendship  and 
good  understanding  which  had  subsisted  between  them  and  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

His  Highness'  birth  day,  the  4th  November,  was  that  on  which 
the  reply  of  the  States  reached  London.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
same  night,  the  marriage  was  privately  celebrated.  It  was  not 
publicly  known  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  people  uni- 
versally manifested  the  warmest  satisfaction. 

The  marriage,  thus  effected,  proved  ultimately  beneficial  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  Protestant  cause,  not  merely  in  Great 
Britain,  but  throughout  Europe  ;  while  genuine  civil  and  religious 
liberty  were  materially  asserted  by  the  consequences  of  the  same 
event.  Louis  XIV.  was  thunderstruck  on  receipt  of  tidings  of 
the  alliance,  and  remarked  that  the  Duke  had  given  his  daughter 
to  the  greatest  enemy  he  had  in  the  world  ;  alluding,  of  course,  to 
the  firm  Protestant  principles  of  the  one  and  the  bigoted  Popish 
tenets  of  the  other.  Charles  II.  assured  the  King  of  France  that 
he  had  consented  to  the  match  hoping  thereby  to  cause  the 
Prince's  compliance  regarding  the  subject-matter  of  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen.     Montagu,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  shortly 

*  Temple's  Works,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  432.  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time, 
B.  iii. 
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after  arriving  in  London,  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  asked  him 
"  How  the  King  of  France  received  the  news  of  the  marriage  ?" 
He  answered  :  "  As  he  would  have  done  the  loss  of  an  army, 
and  spoke  very  hardly  of  the  Duke  for  not  acquainting  him  with 
it."  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  from  henceforth  justly  consi- 
dered the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe,  and  the  most 
formidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  ambitious  and  grasp- 
ing monarch  of  France. 
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BOOK  II. 


FROM    THE    PERIOD    OF    THE     PRINCE'S    MARRIAGE,    IN    1677,     TO 
THAT    OF    HIS    EXPEDITION    TO    ENGLAND,  A.D.  1688. 


The  consideration  of  the  treaty  was  now  not  neglected  at  the 
English  Court.  The  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  and  Sir  William  Temple  were 
the  only  persons  present  at  the  conferences  on  this  subject.  The 
Prince,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  dwelt  much  on  the  necessity  of 
a  strong  frontier  in  Flanders,  without  which  the  King  of  France 
would  assuredly  renew  the  war  whenever  it  suited  his  convenience. 
Sir  William  Temple  held  a  similar  opinion.  The  Prince  further 
observed,  that  should  the  French  effect  the  conquest  of  Flanders, 
Holland  would  be  completely  at  their  mercy  and  the  situation  of 
England  would  thus  be  much  weakened.  Charles  II.  seemed  to 
agree  in  these  opinions.  The  Prince  having  insisted  on  the  resto- 
ration of  Burgundy  by  France,  the  King  thought  that  his  Highness 
was  actuated  in  this  point  by  a  desire  to  re-possess  his  own  private 
territories  there  ;  but  the  Prince  immediately  observed :  "  That 
he  should  not  trouble  himself  nor  the  peace  about  that  matter,  and 
that  he  would  be  content  to  lose  all  his  lands  there,  to  get  one 
good  town  more  for  the  Spaniards  upon  the  frontier  of  Flanders." 

At  length,  it  was  decided,  that  the  treaty  should  be  framed  upon 
the  following  basis :  "  All  to  be  restored  by  France  to  the  empire 
and  Emperor,  that  had  been  taken  in  the  war  ;  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine to  its  own  Duke,  and  all  on  both  sides  between  France  and 
Holland ;  and  to  Spain,  the  towns  of  Aeth,  Charleroi,  Oudenard, 
Courtray,  Tournay,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  St.  Guillain  and  Binch. 
That  the  Prince  should  endeavour  to  procure  the  consent  of 
Spain,  and  the  King  that  of  France."  It  was  further  resolved, 
that  Charles  II.  should  despatch  an  envoy  to  the  continent  with 
these  propositions,  and  that  he  should  require  a  specific  answer  in 
two  days.  M.  Duras,  a  French  nobleman,  (selected  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  favored  the  French  party,)  was  the  person  employed 
on  this  occasion.  He  was  detained  in  France  for  several  days, 
and  at  length  dismissed  by  Louis  without  any  direct  reply.  The 
French  ambassador  in  London,  however,  was  shortly  afterwards 
authorised  to  agree  to  the  proposals,  except  as  regarding  Tournay, 
which  place  Louis  would  not  resign  without  further  conditions. 

The  affairs  of  Holland  requiring  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  he 
embarked  with  his  consort  for  that  country,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
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vember.  Previously  to  his  departure,  the  King  assured  him,  that 
he  would  insist  on  the  performance  by  France  of  the  terms  laid 
down,  and  in  the  event  of  refusal,  would  enter  into  the  war  in 
conjunction  with  Holland.  His  Highness  and  the  Princess  landed 
at  Terheyde,  and  proceeded  to  Hounslaerdyke,  where  they  re- 
mained some  time,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  public  entry  into 
the  Hague,  which  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. Twelve  companies  of  citizens  were  drawn  up  in  arms, 
under  their  distinct  colours ;  the  bridge  was  adorned  with  gar- 
lands, under  which  were  these  lines : 

Uxori  et  Batavis  vivat  Nassovius  heros, 
Aunaco  et  patriae  vivat  Britanrrica  princeps. 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  they  were  met,  we  are  informed,  by 
twenty-four  young  virgins,  who  walked  in  pairs  on  each  side  of 
their  Highness'  coach,  singing  and  strewing  the  way  with  green 
herbs.  Opposite  the  town-hall,  they  passed  under  a  triumphal 
arch,  adorned  with  foliage  and  their  coat  of  arms,  above  which 
was  a  representation  of  two  hands  clasped,  with  this  motto  : 

Auriaci  his  Thalamis,  Batavis  dos  Regia,  pax  est. 

Crossing  the  market-place,  the  Prince  and  his  illustrious  consort 
passed  beneath  another  triumphal  arch,  situate  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing streets.     On  it  was  the  following  inscription  : 

Ingredere  auspiciis  Batavis,  faslieibus  aulam. 

The  day  was  further  distinguished  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  and  a  copious  display  of  fire-works.  To  commemorate 
the  event,  a  medal  was  struck,  having  a  profile  of  the  Prince  on 
one  side  and  of  the  Princess  on  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  these  demonstrations  of  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  decided  manner  in  which  Charles  II. 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Prince,  Louis  XIV.  still  delayed  a 
definite  answer  to  the  terms  proposed,  and  by  isolated  objections, 
protracted  the  arrangement  of  the  treaty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  prompt  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
England  might  have  been  expected,  but  he  did  not  perform  his 
engagement.  Indeed,  throughout  the  entire  conduct  of  Charles, 
in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  France  and  Holland,  we  may  clearly 
observe,  a  decided  partiality  to  the  cause  of  France  and  Popery  ; 
a  course,  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  council  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  well  as  the  real  feelings  of  Charles  himself.  He,  how- 
ever, despatched  an  envoy  to  Holland  with  a  draught  of  the  terms 
of  alliance  between  him  and  the  States,  which  compact  was  signed 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1678;  not  without  much  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Meanwhile,  the  wily  French 
were  endeavouring  to  foment  dissentions  in  Holland,  by  means  of 
emissaries  who  were  employed  to  persuade  the  people,  that  the 
alliance  with  England  might  be  injurious  to  their  liberties.  These 
machinations  were  attended  with  some  undeserved  success. 
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Charles  II.  despatched  Mr.  Montagu  to  France  in  order  to  in- 
duce Louis  to  accept  of  the  terms  lately  proposed ;  but  he  re- 
jected the  conditions,  and  commenced  preparations  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  for  a  new  and  early  campaign.  No  alternative  then  re- 
mained for  the  King  of  England.  He,  accordingly,  recalled  his 
troops  from  the  service  of  France;  summoned  parliament,  and 
stating  to  it  the  alliance  lately  formed,  requested  funds  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  House  of  Commons  returned  thanks  to  his  Majesty 
for  the  aid  he  had  lately  afforded  to  the  Protestant  interest,  in 
allying  his  niece  to  a  Prince  of  that  persuasion  ;  and,  after  a  pro- 
tracted debate,  resolved  to  equip  a  fleet  of  ninety  ships  of  war,  and 
to  raise  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  in  order  to  carry  on  hos- 
tilities vigorously  against  the  King  of  France. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  Holland  was  anything  but  one  of  hap- 
piness. The  false  charges  of  ambitious  designs  which  had  been 
insinuated  against  the  Prince,  as  part  of  the  knavish  policy  of  the 
French,  combined  with  the  rapid  progress  of  that  power  in   the 

field  early  in  the  spring,  caused  considerable  anxiety  and  alarm 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  1678,  Louis  XIV.  marched  from 
Paris  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and,  having  feigned  an  intended 
attack  on  either  Luxembourg,  Namur  or  Mons,  in  order  to  draw 
the  Spanish  army  to  that  direction,  suddenly  crossed  the  country 
and  lay  siege  to  Ghent ;  which  city  he  battered  incessantly  night 
and  day,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  days  forced  it  to  surrender.  He 
immediately  afterwards  attacked  Ypres,  which  being  more 
strongly  fortified  and  better  garrisoned,  made  a  more  powerful 
defence  ;  but  it  was  ultimately  taken,  not,  however,  before  the 
French  had  lost,  many  soldiers,  a  considerable  number  of  which 
were  officers.  Having  performed  these  actions,  Louis  disposed  his 
army  in  quarters.  At  the  request  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Charles  II.  now  sent  a  considerable  force,  under  his  natural  son 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  order  to  protect  the  important  town 
of  Ostend.  Neither  the  Dutch  or  Spaniards  were  yet  prepared 
to  make  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  King  of 
France. 

Warned,  however,  by  the  indications  of  decided  hostility  evinced 
in  the  British  parliament,  Louis  now  began  seriously  to  think  of 
peace.  About  the  1st  of  April,  he  made  a  public  declaration  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  consent  to  a  cessation  of  the  war. 
These  conditions  differed  materially  from  those  agreed  on  by  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  more  so  from  the  propositions  of  the  allied 
powers  ;  but  they  eventually  proved  the  basis  of  a  treaty  between 
all  parties  concerned.  Among  other  clauses  the  King  of  France 
stated  :  "  That  to  Spain  he  would  restore  Charleroi,  Aeth,  Oude- 
narde,  Courtray,  Ghent,  Limburg,  Binch,  and  St.  Guillain,  with 
their  several  dependencies,  and  Chasteleneio  ;  in  lieu  of  which  he 
demanded  Franche-Comte  entirely,  Valenciennes,  Bouchain, 
Conde,  Cambray,  Aire,  St.  Omer,  Ypres,  Werwick  and  Warnaton, 
Bavay,  Maubeuge,  Popeningue,  Bailleul  and  Cassel,  with  all  their 
dependencies.     As  for  the  States-General,  besides  the  satisfaction 
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he  gave  them  by  what  he  yielded  up  to  Spain,  he  offered  to  restore 
Maestricht  to  them,  and  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  in 
such  form,  as  it  was  framed  at  Nimeguen  with  Van  Beverning." 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Louis  would  have  been  obliged  to 
depart  very  considerably  from  these  peremptory  terms,  had  not  a 
misunderstanding  unhappily  taken  place  at  this  juncture  between 
Charles  II.  and  his  parliament;  the  latter  resolving,  that  no  fur- 
ther supplies  would  be  granted,  until  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  they  conceived  was  endangered  by  the  conduct  and  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  fully  secured.  The  house  of  commons 
was  then  prorogued.  Louis  XIV.  now  assumed  a  bolder  tone, 
declaring :  "  these  were  the  lowest  terms  the  King  of  France 
would  admit,  upon  which  his  enemies  might  make  choice  of  war  or 
peace,  and  to  which  he  pretended  to  be  tied  no  longer,  than  to 
the  10th  of  May."  M.  Beverning,  one  of  the  Dutch  plenipoten- 
tiaries, having  been  despatched  to  the  French  camp,  brought  the 
terms  of  treaty  to  a  conclusion,  and  obtained  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Flanders  for  six  weeks,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  acqui- 
escence of  Spain.  The  Prince  of  Orange  opposed  the  treaty  on 
the  terms  stated,  but  so  strong  and  general  was  the  desire  for 
peace  in  Holland,  that  his  opinion  did  not  prevail. 

Desirous  of  diverting  Charles  II.  from  any  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  allies,  the  French  now  adopted  a  measure  sufficiently 
likely  to  effect  their  object  with  one  whose  expensive  mistresses 
and  uncomplying  parliament  rendered  the  reverse  of  wealthy.  M. 
de  Louvois,  the  French  minister,  in  a  long  conversation  with  M. 
Montagu,  made  his  Majesty  an  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  for  his  con- 
sent to  the  terms  of  peace ;  to  which  terms,  he  added,  the  Dutch 
had  already  agreed.  On  being  informed  of  this  proposal,  Charles 
said  :  "  Since  the  Hollanders  would  have  a  peace  upon  the  French 
terms,  he  knew  no  reason  why  he  might  not  get  the  money,"  and 
required  Sir  William  Temple  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  French 
ambassador  on  the  subject.  But  Sir  William,  from  proper  regard 
to  his  own  honour  and  that  of  his  sovereign,  declined  engaging  in 
the  affair,  and  immediately  retired  to  his  country  residence. 

The  10th  of  May  approaching,  Van  Beverning  privately  in- 
formed the  French  ambassadors,  that  the  States  agreed  to  the 
proposals  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Spaniards  seemed  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  stern  necessity,  but  the  Emperor  warmly  expostulated  with 
the  States,  reminding  them  of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  war, 
chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  Holland,  and  adding,  that  he  .had  no 
objection  to  enter  into  an  equitable  treaty  with  France,  but  would 
never  submit  to  dictation  from  that  power.  The  States,  however, 
having  regard  principally  to  the  interests  of  Spain  and  their  own, 
were  little  moved  by  the  dissent  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  22d 
June,  empowered  their  plenipotentiaries  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

A  new  difficulty  now  arose.  The  day  previous  to  that  on 
which  it  was  arranged  that  the  treaty  should  be  signed,  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador  observed,  that  the  time  had  not  been  specified  at 
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which  France  should  restore  the  six  towns  mentioned  in  the  treaty, 
and,  therefore  proceeded  to  the  ministers  of  that  power,  in  order 
to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject.  The  French  ambassadors  did 
not  hesitate  to  inform  him,  that  their  master  intended  that  certain 
Swedish  towns  should  be  first  restored.  The  States  immediately 
acquainted  Charles  II.  with  this  strange  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  France  ;  when  Charles  commanded  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple to  repair  immediately  to  Holland  with  power  to  engage  Eng- 
land to  enter  into  a  war  with  France,  should  the  towns  in  question 
not  be  restored  within  a  stated  time. 

Sir  William  arrived  at  the  Hague  in  July,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  now  hoped  that  his  own 
views  would  be  adopted  ;  desiring,  as  he  did,  the  continuance  of 
the  war  or  more  favorable  terms  of  peace.  Sir  William  had  an 
early  conference  with  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  States, 
and  found  that  they  had  been  infected  by  the  unfounded  notions 
which  had  been  designedly  circulated  relative  to  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  Prince  consequent  on  his  marriage  ;  and  he  further 
learned  that  it  was  a  very  general  impression,  that  the  English 
court  wholly  inclined  to  the  interests  of  France.  However,  the 
readiness  with  which  Charles  II.  now  came  forward  to  their  aid, 
perfectly  disabused  them  of  these  false  notions,  and  they  signified 
their  determination  to  influence  their  respective  towns  to  receive 
cordially  the  present  proposals  of  the  King  of  England.  Nor  were 
their  endeavours  vain.  In  five  days,  Sir  William  Temple  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  (July  26)  declaring,  that  should  France  not 
evacuate  the  Spanish  towns  in  fourteen  days,  England  and  Holland 
combined  would  declare  war  against  that  country.  The  interests 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  much  promoted  by  this  treaty  ;  in- 
asmuch as  it  clearly  proved,  that  his  views  had  been  more  correct 
than  those  of  the  States,  both  as  regarded  the  intentions  of  France 
and  England,  and  the  policy  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  people 
of  Flolland  to  pursue. 

Meanwhile  Mons,  one  of  the  chief  frontier  towns  remaining  in 
the  possession  of  Flanders,  was  blockaded  by  the  French,  who 
hoped  to  take  it  before  any  treaty  was  concluded.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  made  vigorous  preparations  for  its  assistance,  and  ten 
thousand  English,  just  then  arrived,  were  ordered  to  march  in 
that  direction.  The  Prince  had  now  reason  to  think  that  the  war 
must  proceed. 

The  day  had  at  length  arrived  on  which  the  treaty  was  to  be 
definitively  arranged.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  French  ambas- 
sadors waited  on  the  Dutch  and  acquainted  them,  that  Louis 
XIV.  was  ready  to  evacuate  the  towns  and  sign  the  treaty  of 
peace.  This  intelligence  somewhat  surprised  the  envoys  of  Hol- 
land, but  having  entered  into  a  conference  on  other  matters,  they 
agreed  to  a  separate  peace*  The  necessary  papers  were  prepared 
with  the  greatest  dispatch,  and  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  » 
at  night  (August.  11)  a  treaty  was  signed  by  France  and  Holland. 
The  English  mediators  refused  to  sanction  the  transaction  by 
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their  signature,  as  their  orders  were,  to  effect  a  general  peace  ; 
while  Denmark,  Brandenburg,  and  Munster  protested  against  the 
part  adopted  by  the  Dutch  on  this  occasion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince   of   Orange  was  active  in  the   field. — 
Having  marched  through  Brussels  he  was  joined   by  a  force   of 
six  thousand  Brandenburghers  and  by  the  English  troops   under 
the  command  of  the  brave  Earl  of  Ossory.     Passing  Soignes,  the 
Prince  advanced  with  his  left  wing  as  far  as  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
where  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  had  his  head  quarters,  and  least 
expected  an  attack.     The  right  wing  of  his  Highness  was  placed 
opposite  Chasteau.     Having  driven   the  enemy  from  a  position 
which  somewhat  impeded  his   operations,   about  twelve  o'clock 
(August  14)  the  artillery  began  to  play  upon  St.  Denis.  At  three 
o'clock,  p.  m.,   Count  Waldeck  attacked  the  abbey,    the  Prince 
encouraging  the  men.     The  other   quarter  of  Chasteau  was   the 
object  of  assault  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  troops,   assisted  by 
Count  Solmes,  and  the  English  led  by  the  Earl  of  Ossory.     The 
battle  continued  till  nine  o'clock  at  night.     At  one  period,  the 
Prince  had  advanced  so  far  among  the  combatants,  that  a  French 
officer  was  on  the  point  of  discharging  a  pistol  at  him,   when  the 
fall  of  the  Frenchman  (who  was  shot  by  M.  Auverquerque)*  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  his  intention.     The  confederates  remained 
masters  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  French  availed  them- 
selves of  the  shelter  of  night,  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat  towards 
Mons.     Several  tents,  some  baggage,  a  great  quantity  of  powder 
and  other  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince.     The  States- 
General  despatched   commissioners  to  congratulate  his  Highness 
upon  his  success  on  this  occasion,  and  especially  desired,  that  he 
would  be  careful  of  his  person,  alleging,  "  that,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability,  the  tranquillity  of  his  country,  and  the   repose   of  the 
church   and  the  reformed  religion    depended   upon  his    safety." 
Further  to  testify  the  high  value  they  placed  upon  his  Highness, 
and  to  reward  merit,  they  presented  to  M.  Auverquerque  (whose 
service  has  been  just  mentioned)   a  sword  with  a  hilt  of  gold, 
a  case  of  richly  inlaid  pistols,   and  an  entire  horse  furniture  of 
bullion. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Prince  received  a  despatch  from  the 
States  informing  him  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  at 
Nimeguen.  It  is  said,  that  the  express  had  been  intercepted  in 
the  camp  by  the  Marquess  de  Grana,  on  the  day  before  the  battle, 
and  concealed  by  him  with  the  hope  of  causing  a  continuance  of 
the  war.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  Prince  could  scarcely 
have  had  a  more  favorable  termination  of  the  hostilities.  He  now 
only  regretted,  that  the  existence  of  the  treaty  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  marching  into  France  ;  a  step,  which  his  late  victory 
had  rendered  easy  of  performance.  Leaving  the  army,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hague,  and  thence  to  Disren,  to  enjoy  his  favorite 
amusement  of  hunting  ;  apparently  unconcerned  in  cares  of  state. 

*  An  account  of  M.  Auverquerque  is  furnished  in  the  early  part  of  this  work. 
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The  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  at  Nimeguen  made  every  exertion  to 
effect  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  ;  England  declining  to 
interfere.  The  confederates,  generally  complained  much  of  the 
conduct  of  Holland  and  of  the  terms  decided  on  ;  stating,  that  the 
Spanish  towns  to  be  evacuated  were  indefensible.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Hyde  arrived  from  the  English  court,  and 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Dutch,  complained  of  the  disadvan- 
tageous treaty  which  they  had  made,  and  offered  to  join  them  in 
an  immediate  war  against  France,  provided  they  refused  to  ratify 
the  act  of  their  envoys  at  the  congress  of  Nimeguen. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  being  then  at  Hounslaerdyke,  Mr.  Hyde, 
accompanied  by  Sir  William  Temple,  proceeded  there  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  message  of  Charles  II.  When  Mr.  Hyde  had  with- 
drawn, the  Prince  lifted  up  his  hands  two  or  three  times,  and  said : 
"  Was  ever  any  thing  so  hot  and  so  cold  as  this  court  of  your's  ? 
Will  the  King,  who  has  been  so  often  at  sea,  never  learn  a  word 
that  I  shall  never  forget  since  my  last  passage  ?  When  in  a  great 
storm  the  Captain  was  all  night  crying  out  to  the  man  at  the  helm, 
steady,  steady,  steady.  If  this  despatch  had  come  twenty  days 
ago,  it  had  changed  the  affairs  in  Christendom,  and  the  war  might 
have  been  carried  on,  till- France  had  yielded  to  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  left  the  world  in  quiet  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  As 
it  comes  now,  it  will  have  no  effect  at  all ;  at  least,  that  is  my  opi- 
nion, though  I  would  not  say  so  to  Mr.  Hyde."  The  event  proved, 
that  his  opinion  was  perfectly  just.  The  Prince  then  asked  Sir 
William,  what  had  caused  this  new  and  warm  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  English  court ;  but  the  ambassador  truly  declared  his 
utter  ignorance  on  the  subject.  It,  however,  afterwards  appeared, 
that  the  business  of  the  Popish  plot  was  just  then  in  progress  of 
developement,  and  in  order  to  counteract  its  effects,  Charles  II. 
resolved  on  gratifying  the  people  with  the  much  desired  war 
against  France. 

Three  weeks  having  elapsed,  and  the  States  not  having  ratified 
the  treaty,  Louis  deemed  it  advisable  to  redouble  his  exertions  in 
order  to  secure  their  compliance.  For  this  purpose  he  made  seve- 
ral concessions  to  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  which  produced  the 
intended  effect.  On  the  17th  September,  a  treaty  was  signed  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  About  three  months  afterwards  the 
Emperor  and  Louis  concluded  a  peace. 

From  the  period  of  this  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  to  the 
year  1684,  the  Prince  of  Orange  remained  in  comparative  seclu- 
sion ;  impressed  with  melancholy  forebodings  as  to  the  conse- 
quences which  must  at  no  distant  period  result,  from  the  exorbitant 
pretensions  of  the  King  of  France.  The  terms  of  the  late  peace 
had  not  by  any  means  the  sanction  of  his  Highness  ;  who  was  fully 
convinced,  that  unless  strong  frontiers  were  secured  to  all  parts  of 
Flanders,  Louis  would  renew  the  war  when  he  had  recruited  his. 
finances  and  annulled  the  confederacy  which  had  formerly  opposed 
him.  The  correctness  of  his  views  was  soon  demonstrated.  Louis 
XIV.,  in  a  short  period  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,   laid 
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claim  to  whole  provinces,  which  he  denominated  (<  dependencies" 
upon  places  granted  to  him  in  the  settlement ;  and  speedily  se- 
conded his  words  by  something  more  substantial.*  He  seized  Stras- 
burgh,  and  besieged  Luxembourg,  inconsequence  of  the  refusal  of 
Spain  to  surrender  the  dependencies  lately  demanded.  War  was 
now  formally  declared  against  Louis  by  the  King  of  Spain.  Charles 
II.  proffered  his  services  as  mediator*  but  Louis  would  enter  into 
no  conference  until  Luxembourg,  with  all  its  dependencies^  was 
placed  in  his  possession.  The  time  allowed  for  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  expired,  without  any  decision  having  been  made  on 
the  subject. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  beheld  these  proceedings  with  concern 
and  indignation  ;  but,  unfortunately,  had  no  power  to  counteract 
them.  A  league  was,  however,  formed  between  the  Emperor, 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Franconia,  with  several  free  and  imperial 
cities,  for  their  mutual  defence  ;  his  Highness  being  the  principal 
agent.  The  States-General  made  great  efforts  to  arrange  the  dif- 
ferences between  France  and  Spain,  and  proposed  Charles  II.  as 
mediator:  but  Spain  conceived  that  he  was  too  partial  to  France 
to  be  eligible  to  the  office.  Meantime,  Louis  seized  Courtray  and 
Dixmuyde,  and  ordered  his  army  to  attack  Luxembourg.  Fore- 
seeing these  events,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  proposed  to  Hol- 
land to  make  a  levy  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  but  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  French  ambassador,  his  plan  was  rejected.  This 
proceeding  somewhat  dispirited  the  Prince,  but  did  not  cast  him 
down.  Lie  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  few  troops  he  pos- 
sessed ;  but  with  little  advantage,  the  Spanish  force  being  ex- 
tremely weak.  Luxembourg  speedily  surrendered  to  the  pow- 
erful army  by  which  it  was  beleaguered. 

Many  places  were  now  seized  by  France,  and  great  ravages 
committed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Spain ;  while  the  re- 
spective situations  of  England  and  the  Emperor,  (the  one  being 
engaged  in  the  troubles  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  the  other  threat- 
ened by  the  Turks),  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  afford  any 
effective  assistance.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  proposed, 
that  a  congress  should  meet  at  the  Hague.  Louis  here  thought 
proper  to  propose  a  truce  of  twenty  years  ;  to  which  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  consented,  although  the  conditions  were  unfavorable 
to  them.  The  critical  state  of  affairs,  however,  left  them  no  al- 
ternative. 

The  truce  having  been  concluded,  the  States  conceived,  that  a 
part  of  their  force  might  be  disbanded,  but  resolved  to  leave  the 
matter  undecided,  until  they  had  received  the  advice  of  (he  Prince 
of  Orange.  His  Highness  declared,  that  no  one  could  feel  more 
anxiety  than  he  did  for  the  ease  of  the  people,  but  he  never  could 
consent  to  leave  the  country  destitute  of  sufficient  defence  ;  and 
h-e  further  assured  the  States,  that  it  was  his  decided  opinion,  that 
lintil  their  interests,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  more  perfectly 
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secured,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  disband  any  portion  of 
their  military  force.  The  States  implicitly  followed  this  very  sa- 
lutary counsel  of  his  Highness.  Not  only  did  they  retain  their 
existing  army,  but  increased  it  in  the  next  and  following  years,  by 
the  admission  of  some  hundreds  of  French  Protestant  officers  and 
cadets,  who  had  expatriated  themselves  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  who  afterwards  accompanied  the  Prince  in  his  glorious 
expedition  to  England. 

Relieved  from  the  cares  of  warfare,  the  King  of  France  now 
engaged  in  the  less  noble  task  of  persecuting  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects. Nor  was  the  principality  of  Orange  secure  from  his  assaults. 
Dragoons,  and  other  congenial  instruments  of  conversion,  were 
let  loose  upon  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  in  order  to  torture  them 
into  a  relinquishment  of  that  reformed  faith  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  and  to  which  they  were  sincerely  attached.  Many  Pro- 
testants having  sent  their  children  to  that  principality  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  the  King  issued  orders  to  M.  Moran,  to  march 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men  in  order  to  compel  the  magis- 
trates to  cause  the  immediate  return  of  the  children  ;  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  which  would  be,  their  seizure  by  the  Popish 
priests  and  perversion  from  the  Protestant  religion.  M.  Moran 
had  further  orders  to  prostrate  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Orange,  to 
blow  up  the  fortifications,  and  quarter  dragoons  on  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  all  with  the  view  of  enforcing  implicit  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  States-  General  complained  of  these  unwarrantable  attacks 
upon  the  territories  of  the  Prince,  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  demanded  reparation.  Louis  ordered  the  withdrawal 
of  his  troops,  but  afforded  little  or  no  further  satisfaction.  It  hap- 
pened at  this  period,  that  the  Turks  in  great  force  invaded  the 
Emperor's  territory  of  Hungary,  which  will  account  for  the  inso- 
lence of  the  King  of  France. 

On  the  6th  February,  1685,  Charles  II.  died  at  London.  His 
only  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  an  avowed  Papist,  was  proclaimed 
King,  by  the  style  of  James  II.,  on  the  23d  April.  The  tyran- 
nical, illegal,  and  intolerant  proceedings  of  this  King  having  led  to 
the  accession  of  William  III.,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  nar- 
rate them  with  somewhat  of  minuteness. 

For  some  years  previously  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  na- 
tion had  just  cause  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  restoration  of  Popery 
and  arbitrary  power.  In  order  to  avert  this  great  calamity,  a  bill, 
excluding  the  Duke  of  York  (whose  principles  were  well  known) 
from  the  succession,  had  formally  passed  the  house  of  commons. 
Notwithstanding  this  strong  manifestation  of  adverse  feeling,  the 
Duke  peaceably  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and,  such  is  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  multitude,  was  even  received  with  acclamations.  It  is 
said,  that  his  more  moderate  brother  had,  on  his  death  bed,  ad- 
vised him  "  not  to  think  of  introducing  the  Romish  religion  into  s 
England,  as  a  thing  dangerous  and  impracticable,"  but  regardless 
of  this  excellent  counsel,  he  proceeded  publicly  to  mass  on    the 
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second  day  after  his  accession,  and  soon  after  declared  in  print, 
that  his  brother  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  further  inti- 
mated, that  all  who  pretended  to  his  favour  should  adopt,  the  same 
communion  ;  and  his  subsequent  career,  fully  proved  the  sincerity 
of  his  intention.  On  his  accession,  he  found  several  wise  and 
good  men  in  the  privy  council,  who  were  speedily  displaced  in 
order  to  make  way  for  zealots  in  the  cause  of  Popery. 

At  the  first  levee  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Don 
Pedro  Ronquillo,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  having  obtained  per- 
mission from  James,  to  declare  his  sentiments  freely,  observed : 
"  That  he  saw  several  priests  about  him,  who  he  knew  would  im- 
portune him  to  alter  the  established  religion  in  England ;  but  he 
wished  his  Majesty  would  not  give  ear  to  their  advice  ;  for  if  he 
did,  he  was  afraid  he  would  have  reason  to  repent  it  when  it  was 
too  late."  James  was  offended  at  these  remarks,  and  with  some 
warmth,  asked  :  "  whether  in  Spain  they  advised  with  their  con- 
fessors ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Ronquillo,  "  we  do,  and  that  is  the 
reason  our  affairs  go  so  ill." 

A  memorable  speech  made  by  James  to  the  privy  council  on 
the  day  of  his  brother's  death,  induced  many  to  form  favorable 
opinions  of  him,  ill  justified  by  the  event.  He  spoke  on  that  oc- 
casion as  follows  :  "  That  since  it  had  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
place  him  in  that  station,  and  that  he  was  now  to  succeed  so  good 
and  gracious  a  King,  as  well  as  so  very  kind  a  brother,  he  thought 
fit  to  declare  to  them,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  especially  in  that  of  his  great  clemency  and  tenderness 
to  his  people  ;  and  that  though  he  had  been  reported  to  be  a  man 
for  arbitrary  power,  yet  he  wras  resolved  to  make  it  his  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  government  of  England,  both  in  church  and  state, 
as  it  was  then  established  by  law.  That  he  knew  the  principles 
of  the  church  of  England  were  for  monarchy,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  it  had  showed  themselves  good  and  loyal  subjects;  there- 
fore he  would  always  take  care  of  it,  and  defend  and  support  it. 
That  he  knew  the  laws  of  England  were  sufficient  to  make  the 
King  as  great  a  monarch  as  he  could  wish  :  and  that  as  he  would 
never  depart  from  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  so 
he  would  never  invade  any  man's  property.  That  as  he  had  often 
hitherto  ventured  his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  so  he  was  re- 
solved to  go  as  far  as  any  man,  in  preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights 
and  liberties." 

But  never  were  promises  worse  performed.  As  already  stated, 
ere  two  days  had  elapsed,  he  proceeded  publicly  to  an  illegal 
Romish  place  of  worship,  to  the  disrespect,  and,  indeed,  injury  of 
the  established  church,  which  he  had  so  solemnly  engaged  to  main- 
tain. Shortly  afterwards,  he  very  clearly  indicated  the  mode  in 
which  he  intended  to  observe  his  promise  relating  to  "  men's  pro- 
perties," by  issuing  a  proclamation  for  an  arbitrary  levy  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  customs  which  had  been  granted  to  the  late 
King  for  his  life  only;  thus  directly  invading  the  undoubted  and 
important  privilege  of  the  house  of  commons. 
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Parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  May,  1685,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  encroachment  on  their  privileges,  its  members  were 
inclined  to  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  moderation.  The  King  addressed 
both  houses  in  language  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
used  at  the  privy  council.*  He  required  a  settlement  of  his  reve- 
nue, as  in  the  case  of  the  late  sovereign  ;  and  stated,  that  he  ex- 
pected a  speedy  compliance  with  his  demands.  He  then  informed 
them  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  hostile  landing  in  Scotland,  and 
stated  his  determination  to  reward  his  treason  as  it  deserved.  The 
Commons,  anxious  to  avoid  causing  any  just  cause  of  displeasure, 
thanked  his  Majesty  for  his  speech,  complied  as  regarded  the  reve- 
nue, and  concluded  by  declaring  their  intention  to  assist  him  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  all  other 
his  enemies  whatsoever.  A  few  days  after,  he  demanded  an  ad- 
ditional supply,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland 
and  other  purposes,  which  was  granted. 

An  important  event  now  occurred.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
eldest  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  having  long  suffered  from  the 
unrelenting  persecution  of  the  present  King,  and  being  popular 
in  England  from  his  attachment  to  Protestant  principles,  invaded 
the  country,,  and  attempted  a  seizure  of  the  crown.  Charles  II. 
had  a  warm  affection  for  Monmouth,  but  the  latter  having  openly 
assailed  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Romish  church,  the  Duke 
of  York,  deeply  resenting  this  step,  vindictively  procured  an  order 
for  his  banishment.  Monmouth  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
favorably  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  increased  the 
displeasure  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  induced  his  brother  Charles 
to  request  the  Prince  to  withdraw  his  countenance  from  Mon- 
mouth. So  far  was  his  Highness  from  complying  with  this  desire, 
that  he  generously  augmented  his  acts  of  kindness  to  a  man  whom 
he  perceived  was  unjustly  persecuted,  and  ordered  his  troops  to 
salute  the  Duke  whenever  he  happened  to  be  present  at  reviews. 
Thus  were  matters  situate  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.  After  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  Duke  of  York  continued  to  cherish 
his  bad  feeling  towards  Monmouth,  and  endeavoured  to  have  him 
seized  and  brought  prisoner  to  England  ;  but  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  having  learned  the  design,  was  possessed  of  too  much 
just  and  liberal  feeling  to  permit  the  destruction  of  an  innocent, 
forlorn  man.  He  therefore  commissioned  M.  Bentinck  to  inform 
the  Duke  of  the  new  scheme  of  his  implacable  enemies,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  money  to  retire  privately  to  Brussels ;  further 
assuring  Monmouth,  that  were  he  disposed  to  join  the  belligerents 
in  Hungary,  he  would  maintain  him  with  an  equipage  suitable  to 
his  quality.  Monmouth,  however,  retired  to  Brussels ;  and  here 
his  persecutor  pursued  him.  In  consequence  of  a  written  request 
from  James  to  the  Marquess  de  Grana,  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  (in  which  document  he  charged  the  Duke  with  high 
treason)  Monmouth  was  ordered  to  depart  the  Spanish  territories, 
forthwith.     He  returned  to  Holland. 
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It  may  be  readily  imagined,  that  the  feelings  of  the  Duke  to- 
wards James  II.  were  now  not  of  the  most  affectionate  kind. — 
Incited  by  a  desire  of  revenge,  and  perhaps  some  share  of  ambi- 
tion, and  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  courage,  Monmouth  de- 
cided on  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  But  his  resources  were 
extremely  inadequate  to  the  attempt.  With  three  small  ships, 
bearing  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  landed  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. He,  however,  calculated  justly  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  for  great  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  rendered 
him  quickly  formidable  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  whose  claim  to  the  succession  was  clear,  became  some- 
what alarmed  at  his  progress,  and  despatched  to  the  aid  of  James, 
six  English  regiments,  then  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  further  of- 
fered to  lend  his  personal  assistance.  This  latter,  however,  was 
declined  ;  indeed  it  was  not  required,  as  the  adventurous  attempt 
of  Monmouth  was  brought  to  a  speedy  termination.  He  was 
taken  and  executed.  He  died  with  the  firmness  becoming  a  sol- 
dier. Then  ensued  the  disgraceful  barbarities  in  which  the  noted 
Jefferies  was  the  chief  instrument,  and  which  we  need  not  recapi- 
tulate. 

Louis  XIV.  was  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  new  warfare 
against  the  reformed  faith.  In  direct  infringement  of  the  most 
solemn  vows  and  reiterated  promises,  and  in  pursuance,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  dogma  that  "  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  wTith  heretics," 
he  revoked  the  edicts  of  Nantes  and  Nismes,  promulgated  by  his 
grandfather  for  the  protection  of  the  Protestants,  and  began  to 
dragoon  them  into  the  church  of  Rome.  On  the  29th  October, 
1685,  he  despatched  Count  Tesse,  with  his  booted  apostles,  to 
the  principality  of  Orange,  for  this  purpose.*  These  soldiers 
lived  at  discretion  upon  the  Protestants,  profaning  and  destroying 
their  churches,  and  perpetrating  numerous  cruelties,  in  order  to 
force  them  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Romish  superstition  ;  while 
their  clergy  were  all  made  prisoners.  The  States  complained  of 
this  daring  and  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  territory  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  but  they 
could  obtain  no  satisfaction  ;  the  English  court  and  that  of  France 

were  now  too  closely  allied  to  permit  hope  of  any  such  result 

Some  months  after,  Louis  took  the  further  step  of  uniting  Orange 
to  the  rest  of  Provence,  and  suppressed  all  its  rights  as  a  distinct 
principality.  The  Prince  could  only  look  on  at  these  transactions  : 
the  proceedings  in  England,  however,  affected  him  more  nearly. 

James  was  now  resolved  to  act  undisguisedly.  The  laws  of 
England  expressly  declared,  that  Roman  Catholics  were  incapaci- 
tated for  offices  of  trust,  either  civil  or  military,  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but,  in  open  defiance  of  this  enactment,  the  King  declared 
his  intention  to  employ  Romish  officers  in  his  army.  The  parlia- 
ment respectfully  represented  to  his  Majesty,  the  evil  consequences 
which  must   ensue   from  such  dispensation  with  the  laws  of  the 
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realm,  and  proposed  a  remedy.  But  James  highly  resented  this 
address  from  the  Commons,  and  told  them,  "he  did  not  expect 
such  an  address  from  them."  The  Commons  proposed  to  qualify 
any  specific  number  of  Roman  Catholic  officers,  which  his  Majesty 
might  state  to  them ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  made  it 
known  that  he  was  exceedingly  vexed  and  offended.  When  the 
Commons  had  entered  on  the  consideration  of  his  answer,  Mr. 
Coke,  a  member  of  the  opposition,  stated  that  "  he  hoped  they 
were  all  true  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  their 
duty  by  a  few  high  words."  The  utterer  of  this  remark  was  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  tower  ;  but  this  did  not  deter  his  party 
from  insisting  that  a  day  should  be  appointed,  on  which  to  consider 
his  Majesty's  answer,  which  they  thought  unsatisfactory.  The  King, 
dreading  the  consequence  of  these  discussions,  and  being  assured 
by  his  Popish  advisers,  that  the  sitting  of  the  Commons  pre- 
sented a  formidable  obstacle  to  his  designs,  dissolved  his  only  par- 
liament, on  the  fourth  day  after  they  had  presented  the  address. 

The  Popish  party  having  removed  the  constitutional  impedi- 
ment of  parliament,  were  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  the  effectu- 
ation of  their  designs  ;  counselled  thereto  by  the  somewhat  ad- 
vanced age  of  James  II.  and  the  prospect  of  a  Protestant  succes- 
sion. Roman  Catholics  were  now  placed  not  only  in  the  army, 
but  in  the  highest  civil  offices  of  the  state.  The  Earl  of  Claren- 
don was  removed  from  the  posts  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Talbot,  now  Earl 
of  Tyrconnel,  in  the  one,  and  Lord  Arundel  in  the  other. 
Father  Hugh  Petre,  or  Peters,  a  Jesuit,  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council :  and  though  the  assumption  of  the  quality  of  Pope's 
Nuncio  was  by  law  declared  to  be  high  treason,  a  Romish  prelate 
immediately  appeared  in  that  capacity.  The  Duke  of  Somerset, 
being' one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  refused  his  attendance 
when  the  presentation  of  the  Nuncio  took  place,  having  been 
advised  by  his  lawyers  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  do  so. 
The  King  asked  him,  "  whether  he  did  not  know  that  he  was 
above  law  ;"  to  which  the  Duke  replied,  that  whatever  the  King 
might  be,  he  himself  was  not  above  law.  James  was  highly 
offended  at  this  answer,  and  instantly  discharged  the  Duke  from 
all  his  employments. 

The  King  still  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  The  Earl  of  Castlemaine  was  now  despatched 
to  the  Pope  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
most  magnificent  equipage.  His  instructions  were,  "  to  reconcile 
the  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  the  Holy 
See  ;  from  which  they  had  more  than  an  age  fallen  off  by  heresy." 
But  James  did  not  meet  with  a  congenial  spirit  in  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  The  pontiff  seems  to  have  been  extremely  indifferent  as  to 
the  matter.  He  was  a  man  whose  chief  skill  and  taste  lay  in  the 
amassing  of  money,  and,  indeed,  had  too  much  knowledge  of  the 
world,  to  anticipate  beneficial  results  from  the  ill-timed,  precipitate 
advances  of  James  II.     Lord  Castlemaine  met  with  nothing  but 
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mortifications  during  the  continuance  of  his  embassy,  and  was  at 
length  recalled,  without  having  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
even  entering  on  the  matter  which  brought  him  to  Rome. 

In  April,  1686,  was  exhibited  a  further  instance  of  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  law  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty.  He  issued  a 
declaration,  expressing  his  aversion  to  persecution  on  account  of 
religion,  and,  among  other  matters,  declared  all  his  subjects  ca- 
pable of  public  employments,  and  suppressed  all  oaths  and  tests 
which  limited  them.  The  object  of  this  illegal  dispensing  with 
the  law  was  to  conciliate  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  cause  divi- 
sion among  the  professors  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  open  the 
door  of  office  to  the  Papists.  The  dissenters  accepted  of  the  boon 
thus  offered  them,  without  very  minutely  inquiring  into  the  legality 
of  the  power  which  conferred  it. 

Shortly  before  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  James,  Wii  • 
liam  Penn,  the  celebrated  quaker,  who  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
King,  proceeded  to  Holland,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  regard  to  the  projects  then  contem- 
plated in  England.  His  Highness  declared  himself  favorable  to  a 
toleration  of  Papists,  as  well  as  other  dissenters,  as  he  thought 
that  conscience  should  be  answerable  to  God  only  ;  but  he  con- 
sidered the  tests  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
established  church,  and  would  coalesce  with  no  one  who  contem- 
plated a  repeal  of  them.  James  reaped  no  advantage  by  this 
negociation.* 

The  newly  assumed  power  of  dispensing  with  the  law,  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  inoperative.  The  King  proceeded  in  his 
career  ;  and,  to  their  lasting  dishonour  be  it  recorded,  some  of  the 
judges  of  the  land,  (whose  peculiar  province  it  was  to  render  a 
just  interpretation  of  the  statutes  and  enforce  the  observance  of 
them)  were  found  to  justify  the  monstrous  prerogative  claimed  by 
the  King.  The  sophistry  propounded  by  these  unjust  judges  was 
as  follows  :  "  That  the  Kings  of  England  are  sovereign  princes. 
That  the  laws  of  England  are  the  King's  laws.  That  therefore  it 
is  an  irreparable  prerogative  in  the  Kings  of  England,  as  in  all 
other  sovereign  princes,  to  dispense  with  the  penal  laws  in  all 
particular  cases,  and  upon  particular  necessary  reasons.  That  of 
those  reasons,  the  King  himself  is  the  sole  judge."  Thus  did 
these  men  unblushingly  declare,  that  the  power  of  repealing  or 
suspending  the  law,  (a  power  clearly  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  three  estates,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,)  belonged  to 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  without  any  regard  to  the  privileges 
of  the  others  ;  a  principle,  which  to  mention  is  to  condemn. 

The  firmest  supporters  of  royalty  were  shaken  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  King,  by  these  arbitrary  and  indefensible  proceedings. 
Among  the  number  was  Lord  Churchill  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Marlborough)  who  thus  expressed  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  : — U  The  Princess  of  Denmark  having  ordered  me  to 

*  Burnet. 
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discourse  with  Monsieur  Dykvelt,  and  to  let  him  know  her  reso- 
lutions, so  that  he  might  let  your  Highness  and  her  sister  the 
Princess  know  that  she  was  resolved,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  to 
suffer  all  extremities,  even  to  death  itself,  rather  than  be  brought 
to  change  her  religion,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  your  Highness 
and  the  Princess  Royal,  by  this  opportunity  of  Monsieur  Dykvelt, 
to  give  you  assurances  under  my  own  hand,  that  my  places  and  the 
King's  favour  I  set  at  nought,  in  comparison  of  being  true  to  my 
religion.  In  all  things  but  this  the  King  may  command  me  ;  and 
I  call  God  to  witness,  that  even  with  joy  I  should  expose  my  life 
for  his  service,  so  sensible  am  I  of  his  favours.  I  know  the 
troubling  you,  Sir,  with  thus  much  of  myself,  I  being  of  so  little 
use  to  your  Highness,  is  very  impertinent,  but  I  think  it  may 
be  a  great  ease  to  your  Highness  and  the  Princess  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  Princess  of  Denmark  is  safe  in  the  trusting  of  me  ;  I 
being  resolved,  although  I  cannot  live  the  life  of  a  saint,  if  there 
be  ever  occasion  for  it,  to  show  the  resolution  of  a  martyr. — I  am, 
with  all  respect,  Sir,"  &c*  This  was  a  most  important  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Prince,  or  rather  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Roman  Catholics  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  unbounded  power  asserted  by  the  King.  Their  religious 
ceremonies  were  now  ostentatiously  celebrated,  schools  of  Jesuits 
were  opened  in  London  and  in  all  the  larger  towns,  and  four 
Romish  bishops  were  publicly  consecrated  in  the  chapel-roval ; 
while  the  priests  were  glowing  with  the  anticipation  of  a  speedy 
induction  to  the  various  offices  then  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  the 
established  Church.  Converts  to  Popery  were  expected  in  great 
numbers,  and  multitudes  of  foreign  priests  and  friars  were  pro- 
cured as  auxiliaries  for  the  occasion ;  many  came  from  Holland, 
whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  States-General.  The  King 
confined  his. favour  exclusively  to  Romanists.  To  preach  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  considered  disloyalty  ; 
and  the  Protestant  bishops  were  ordered  to  prohibit  all  their 
clergy  from  entering  upon  controverted  topics  ;  thus,  in  fact, 
preventing  them  from  defending  their  religion,  while  Popish 
priests  were  freely  permitted  to  assail  it  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press. 

Some  of  the  occurrences  consequent  on  this  new  course  of 
policy  would  induce  a  smile  were  not  the  subject  so  important, 
both  ecclesiastically  and  politically.  One  instance  will  suffice 
to  shew  the  effects  of  the  absurd  career  of  the  King  and  his 
Popish  adherents.  "  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave,"  says  Burnet,  "  was 
lord  chamberlain  ;  he  was  apt  to  comply  in  every  thing  that  he 
thought  might  be  acceptable  ;  for  he  went  with  the  King  to  mass, 
and  kneeled.at :  and,  being  looked  on  as  indifferent  to  all  religions, 
the  priests  made  an  attack  on  him.  He  heard  them  gravely  argu- 
ing for  transubstantiation  ;  he  told  them  he  was  willing  to  receive 
instruction  ;  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring  himself  to  believe  * 

Cox's  Memoirs  of  Marlborough,  Vol.  1,  p.  34,  2d  edit. 
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in  God,  who  had  made  the  world  and  all  men  in  it ;  but  it  must 
not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argument,  that  could  make  him  believe 
that  man  was  quits  with  God,  and  made  God  again."*  His 
lordship  was  evidently  no  fool ;  but  we  cannot  applaud  his  time- 
serving compliance  in  a  matter  of  such  national  consequence. 

In  order  to  effect  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  established 
church,  a  royal  decree  was  issued  for  the  erection  of  a  new  court, 
styled  A  Commission  for  Ecclesiastical  affairs.^  The  officers 
first  named  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Chancellor  Jef- 
feries,  the  Earls  of  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  Rochester,  and  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  or  any  three 
of  them,  Jefferies  to  be  always  one  of  the  number.  This  illegal 
tribunal  was  granted  almost  absolute  power  in  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  even  to  that  of  excommunication.  The  appointment  of 
the  bishops  as  commissioners  was  intended  to  delude  the  country  ; 
but  the  Archbishop  refused  at  once,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  declined  the  office,  having  ascertained  that 
the  court  was,  in  reality,  designed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  was,  however,  more 
complying  ;  and  some  avowed  Papists  being  afterwards  added,  the 
open  enemies  and  treacherous,  professed  adherents  of  the  church 
were  thus  constituted  its  arbitrators.  A  course  of  proceeding 
very  closely  followed  in  more  recent  times. 

The  first  step  of  these  commissioners  was  the  suspension  of 
Doctor  Compton,  Bishop  of  London.  This  respectable  prelate, 
having  acquired  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  Protestant  churches, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  naturally  an  object  of  dislike  to  the 
Romish  party  at  court.  The  King,  besides,  cherished  feelings  of 
resentment  for  the  bold  part  the  Bishop  had  taken  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  when  he  proposed  a  debate  on  the  address 
to  his  Majesty.  At  this  period,  the  learned  Doctor  Sharpe, 
Rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York) 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  vindicated  in  some  of  his  discourses 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  exposed  the  frauds 
and  corruptions  of  that  of  Rome.  This  proceeding  was  construed 
at  court  to  be  an  "  endeavour  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
an  ill  opinion  of  the  King  and  his  government,  by  insinuating 
fears  and  jealousies  to  dispose  them  to  discontent,  and  lead  them 
into  disobedience,  schism,  and  rebellion  ;  and  consequently,  a  con- 
tempt of  the  order  about  preachers."  A  command  was  imme- 
diately issued  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  suspend  Dr.  Sharp 
from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  The  bishop,  clearly  perceiving 
the  nature  of  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the 
important  consequences  which  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  it, 
employed  various  means  to  avert  the  evils  with  which  the  church 
was  threatened.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  a  submissive  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  declaring,  "  That  he  thought  it  his  duty 

*  History  of  his  Own  Time,  B.  iv.  Vol.  2,  p.  83. 
f  On  the  3d  August,  1686. 
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to  obey  his  Majesty  in  whatever  commands  he  had  laid  upon 
him,  that  he  could  perform  with  a  safe  conscience  ;  but  in  this 
he  was  obliged  to  proceed  according  to  law,  and  as  a  judge  :  and 
by  the  law,  no  judge  condemns  a  man  before  he  has  knowledge  of 
the  cause,  and  has  cited  the  party.  That,  however,  he  had  ac- 
quainted Dr.  Sharp  with  his  displeasure,  whom  he  found  so  ready  to 
give  all  reasonable  satisfaction,  that  he  had  made  him  the  bearer  of 
that  letter."  Besides  the  letter,  Dr.  Sharp  laid  a  petition  before 
the  King,  stating,  that  he  had  not  uttered  any  thing  in  his  pulpit 
tending  to  promote  faction  or  schism,  and  that  he  desired  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  his  sovereign.  But  the  court  was  resolved,  at 
once  to  be  revenged  on  the  bishop  of  London,  and  to  suppress  all 
defence  of  the  reformed  religion.  His  lordship  was  summoned 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  charged  with  having  ne- 
glected to  suspend  Dr.  Sharp.  The  bishop  defended  himself,  and 
protested  against  the  tribunal  as  being  illegal :  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  commissioners  pronounced  a  sentence  of  suspension 
against  his  lordship. 

The  universities  were  next  attacked.  The  King  resolved  to 
place  their  management  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  gradually,  issued  a  mandamus  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  "  to  admit  Alban  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  without  administering  to  him  any 
oaths  whatsoever,  notwithstanding  any  law  or  statutes  to  the  con- 
trary." The  university  refused,  and  humbly  represented  to  the 
King,  "  that  their  refusal  proceeded  from  a  conscientious  sense  of 
their  obligations  to  laws  and  oaths."  They  were  then  commanded 
to  admit  Alban  Francis  at  their  peril,  and  soon  after  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Peachell,  was  summoned  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  1687?  suspended  from  his 
office  in  the  university  and  the  benefit  of  his  mastership.  This 
affair  thus  ended,  but  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  by  dis- 
turbing men's  minds,  its  influence  on  the  progress  of  learning  was 
not  the  most  favourable. 

Oxford  did  not  escape  so  easily.  A  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  the  place  of  president  of  Magdalen  College,  notice  was  given, 
that  on  the  13th  of  April,  1687,  the  fellows  would  proceed  to  the 
election  of  that  officer.  Before  the  day  of  election,  however,  they 
were  informed,  that  his  Majesty  had  granted  letters  mandatory  for 
the  election  of  a  Mr.  Anthony  Farmer  (who  had  agreed  to  em- 
brace the  Romish  doctrines)  to  the  place.  The  fellows  repre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  that  the  statutes  did  not  permit  his  election. 
The  King  answered,  that  he  must  be  obeyed.  On  the  11th  of 
April,  Robert  Charnock,  one  of  the  fellows,  (who  was  afterwards 
executed  for  being  engaged  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  King  William), 
was  the  bearer  of  a  mandate  to  elect  Farmer.  The  fellows,  how- 
ever, having  more  regard  to  their  solemn  oaths,  than  to  the  arbi- 
trary and  unjustifiable  mandate  of  James  II.,  elected  Dr.  Hough, 
a  person  properly  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  president.  The 
fellows  were,  in  consequence,  cited  to  appear  before  the  Ecclesi- 
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astical  Commissioners,  on  6th  June,  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 
On  the  13th  June,  they  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  a  written 
justification  of  themselves,  for  the  part  they  had  acted  ;  shewing 
clearly,  that  they  were  firmly  bound  by  their  oaths  to  act  as  they 
had  done.  But  all  was  of  no  avail.  On  the  22d  June,  the  Com- 
missioners deprived  Dr.  Hough  of  the  presidentship,  and  ordered 
the  fellows  to  execute  the  sentence,  and  affix  it  on  their  gates — 
This  they  did  not  perform,  and  were  again  summoned  to  attend 
before  the  Commissioners  on  the  29th  June,  to  answer  for  the 
contempt.  Finding  that  Farmer  was  not  a  proper  person,  the 
King  issued  a  mandate  on  the  14th  August,  ordering  the  college 
to  elect  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  then  bishop  of  Oxford,  a  creature  of 
the  court,  to  the  presidentship ;  but  the  fellows  did  not  conceive 
themselves  authorised  to  proceed  to  a  second  election.  On  the 
4th  September,  the  King  passed  through  Oxford,  on  his  route  to 
the  west  of  England,  and  summoned  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege to  attend  him,  when  they  humbly  submitted  the  impediments 
which  prevented  their  compliance  with  his  wishes ;  but  the  King 
declared  that  he  must  be  obeyed.  William  Penn,  a  leader  among 
the  sect  called  Quakers,  (whose  proceedings  on  a  former  occasion 
have  been  noticed)  now  interfered,  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bailey, 
one  of  the  fellows,  urged  several  reasons,  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
fears  of  the  fellows,  to  induce  them  to  compliance ;  but  he  was 
properly  answered  by  them.  Alluding  to  the  possible  dissolution 
of  the  college,  they  observe,  that  "  if  their  college  must  be  the 
first  example  of  that  kind,  they  shall  be  better  justified  by  the  ob- 
servation of  their  statutes,  at  least  to  God  and  their  own  con- 
sciences, than  they  could  have  been  by  a  voluntary  and  deliberate 
breach  of  them."  They  then  mention  their  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
particularly  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  when  they  raised  a  company 
at  their  own  charges,  and  under  the  command  of  their  fellows  en- 
gaged against  him."  The  crown,  however,  did  not  relent.  On 
the  19th  of  October,  they  were  cited  before  the  nominal  Pro- 
testant bishop  of  Chester,  Sir  Robert  Wright,  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  On 
the  21st,  the  President,  Dr.  Hough,  and  the  fellows  appeared, 
when  the  bishop  of  Chester  addressed  them  in  a  speech  com- 
pounded of  threats  and  promises  to  induce  them  to  compliance. 
He  then  asked  Dr.  Hough  whether  he  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  court  ?  Dr.  Hough  answered  that  he  did,  so  far  as  it  was 
consonant  with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  statutes  of  the  college, 
and  no  farther,  and  desired,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  fellows, 
that  this  declaration  might  be  recorded.  On  the  22d  October, 
Dr.  Hough  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  college  to 
the  person  appointed  president  by  the  King,  but  he  refused,  and 
was  then  accused  of  contumacy  by  the  King's  proctor.  The  same 
day,  the  bishop  asked  the  fellows,  "  whether  they  would  admit  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  president  since  Dr.  Hough's  place  was  declared 
void  r"     The  greater  part  of  them  answered,  "  they  could  not  do 
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it  without  premeditated  perjury,  and  therefore  would  not  do  it." 
Dr.  Hough  afterwards  formally  protested  against  the  act  of  depri- 
vation under  which  he  suffered,  and  appealed  to  the  King  in  his 
courts  of  justice.  The  students  and  other  spectators  present  here 
cheered,  when  the  chief  justice  bound  Dr.  Hough  in  recognizances 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  and  security  to  the  like 
amount  to  appear  in  the  King's  Bench  in  the  following  term,  for 
offence  to  the  court ;  although  he  offered  to  make  oath  that  he 
had  been  no  way  accessary  to  the  expression  of  feeling  which  had 
occurred.  On  the  25th  the  bishop  asked  the  fellows,  whether 
they  would  instal  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  which  they  refused.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wiggins,  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  then 
installed  as  his  proxy,  by  the  bishop  of  Chester ;  none  of  the  fel- 
lows, but  Mr.  Charnock,  being  present.  The  chambers  of  the 
president  were  then  forcibly  entered,  and  taken  possession  of  by 
Mr.  Wiggins.  The  bishop  of  Chester  afterwards  asked  the  fel- 
lows, whether  they  would  obey  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had 
been  appointed  president  by  the  King.  They  replied  (excepting 
Dr.  Fairfax),  "  that  whereas  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased,  by 
his  royal  authority  to  cause  the  bishop  of  Oxford  to  be  installed 
president,  they  did  submit,  as  far  as  was  lawful  and  agreeable  to 
the  statutes  of  the  college,  and  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  right  and 
title  of  Dr.  Hough."  The  commissioners  received  this  answer, 
but  prevailed  on  the  fellows  to  omit  the  last  clause  of  it  as  unne- 
cessary. Dr.  Fairfax,  not  agreeing,  was  expelled,  when  he  so- 
lemnly protested  against  the  act  as  illegal,  null  and  void.  The 
commissioners  now  thought  that  they  had  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose, and  promised  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  fellows  favor- 
ably to  the  King.  On  the  28th,  the  commissioners  acquainted 
the  fellows,  that  they  had  made  their  report  to  the  King,  as  pro- 
mised, and  that  his  Maj  esty  required  some  further  concessions,  which 
the  commissioners  advised  them  to  make,  viz.  "  that  they  should 
acknowledge  their  contempt  to  his  person  and  letters ;  that  they 
should  promise  to  behave  themselves  loyally  for  the  future  ;  own 
the  proceedings  and  legality  of  the  court ;  implore  the  King's  par- 
don, and  declare  their  entire  submission  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford 
as  their  president."  The  fellows  replied  in  writing,  "  That  they 
had  endeavoured  in  all  their  actions  to  express  their  duty  to  his 
Majesty  ;  and  being  conscious,  that  in  their  whole  conduct  they 
had  done  nothing,  but  what  their  oaths  and  statutes  indispensibly 
obliged  them  to,  they  could  not  make  any  declaration,  that  they 
had  done  amiss,  having  acted  according  to  the  principles  of  loyalty 
and  obedience,  so  far  as  they  could  without  violating  their  con- 
sciences and  prejudicing  their  rights  (one  of  which  they  conceived 
the  electing  a  president  to  be)  from  which  they  were  sworn  upon 
no  account  to  depart."  The  commissioners  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  this  answer,  and  asked  the  fellows,  "whether  they 
would  obey  the  bishop  of  Oxford  as  their  president  ?"  The  an- 
swer of  all  (excepting  one  or  two)  was,  that  they  could  not  do  it. 
The  commissioners  adjourned  the  court  to  the  16th  November, 
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and  departed  for  London.  The  King  having  learned  the  proceed- 
ings, ordered  the  commissioners  to  summon  the  fellows,  and  should 
they  refuse  to  subscribe  the  form  of  submission,  to  expel  them 
for  their  obstinacy.  On  the  16th  November,  the  commissioners 
again  sat,  and  having  entered  as  fellows  two  Roman  Catholics,  who 
were  totally  ineligible,  they  summoned  the  fellows  who  refused  to 
sign  the  document ;  they  were  then,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five 
deprived  and  expelled  from  their  fellowships ;  against  which  they 
protested  and  declared  their  intention  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the 
injustice  done  them.  The  sentence  was  formally  confirmed  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at  Whitehall,  who  declared, 
"  that  Dr.  Hough,  who  had  been  deprived  before,  and  the  said 
twenty-five  fellows,  should  be  incapable  of  receiving,  or  being  ad- 
mitted into  any  ecclesiastical  dignity,  benefice  or  promotion  ;  and 
that  such  of  them  as  were  not  then  in  holy  orders,  be  adjudged  in- 
capable of  being  admitted  into  the  same."* 

By  an  utter  disregard  of  all  law  or  justice,  were  these  perse- 
cuted men  thus  deprived  of  their  rights,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  professors  of  the  favored  creed.  On  the  20th  March 
following,  the  bishop  of  Oxford  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidentship  by  Bonaventure  Giffbrd,  a  secular  Popish  priest. 
But  it. was  utterly  impossible  that  these  evils  could  remain  unre- 
medied. 

On  his  return  from  the  provinces,  the  King  was  resolved  to 
alter  the  magistracy  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Kingdom.  London 
was  the  first  object* of  attack.  In  charters  lately  granted,  almost 
absolute  power  was  reserved  to  the  King  over  the  corporations  of 
the  Kingdom ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  assumed  authority,  all 
members  who  were  inimical  to  the  court  were  unceremoniously 
deprived  of  their  places,  while  sticklers  for  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power  were  appointed  in  their  room. 

Soon  afterwards,  orders  were  despatched  to  the  lords  lieutenant  of 
counties,  to  put  three  questions  to  the  gentry  and  freeholders  of 
the  country.  The  questions  were  as  follows  :  "  I.  In  case  they 
should  be  chosen  to  sit  in  parliament,  whether  they  would  consent 
to  repeal  the  penal  laws  ?  II.  Whether  they  would  vote  for 
electing  such  as  would  engage  to  do  it  ?  III.  Whether  they 
would  maintain  the  King's  declaration  ?"  A  few  of  the  more  re- 
solute refused  to  put  these  questions,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
amount  to  an  attempt  to  limit  and  control  parliament ;  some 
returned  an  answer  in  the  negative  ;  while,  in  most  of  the 
counties,  the  questions  were  put  in  a  manner  which  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  lieutenant  did  not  desire  an  affirmative  answer. 
The  lord  mayor  and  most  of  the  new  aldermen  of  London  refus- 
ed to  reply  and  were  forthwith  deprived  of  all  authority. 

The  effect  of  these  proceedings  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  and 
of  their  adherents,  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  intended. 
The  country  was  now  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  danger,  and  the 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  Book  IV. 
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late  questions  of  the  lords  lieutenant  served  to  shew  the  almost 
perfect  unanimity  which  prevailed  on  the  subject.  The  King 
seemed,  however,  resolved  to  persevere,  and  such  was  the  care 
taken  in  the  selection  of  sheriffs  and  mayors  for  the  ensuing  year, 
that  it  was  evident  the  King  was  resolved  to  make  the  greatest 
exertions  to  procure  a  parliament  favorable  to  his  designs.  There 
were  strong  indications,  too,  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  co- 
erce the  electors  and  afterwards  the  parliament.  The  King's 
ministers  were  now  advanced  so  far,  that  the  most  desperate 
measures  would  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ensure  a  successful  ter- 
mination of  their  career,  or  an  indemnity  for  the  past.  The 
words  of  the  King  upon  all  occasions  were :  "  that  he  was  King, 
and  would  be  obeyed,  and  would  make  those  who  opposed  him 
feel  that  he  was  their  King."  Nor  were  priests  and  lay  syco- 
phants wanted,  who  stimulated  him  to  persevere  in  his  discredit- 
able and  disastrous  course. 

During  the  progress  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings,  the 
hopes  of  the  Protestants  were  turned  to  the  Princess  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Anne,  both  of  whom  had  been  educated  in  the 
reformed  faith.  The  King,  with  the  view  of  inducing  an  aban- 
donment of  Protestantism,  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  but  the  answer  she  returned,  completely  annihilated  all 
hopes  of  success  in  that  quarter.  The  Princess  Anne  was  beset 
with  spies,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  attempts  would  be  made 
to  shake  her  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion.* 

In  pursuance  of  the  King's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
Sir  Richard  Allibone  and  other  papists  were  created  judges  on 
the  28th  of  April,  1688;  while  Romish  deputy  lieutenants  and 
justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Conceiving  that  the  first  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  was 
not  sufficient,  a  second  was  now  issued,  chiefly  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  church  of 
England  accessary  to  its  own  downfall,  an  order  in  council  was 
made,  that  the  declaration  should  be  read  on  two  Sundays  in  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  Kingdom,  and  ordering  the 
bishops  to  distribute  it  through  their  respective  diocesses  for  that 
purpose. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  mandate  caused  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  the  clergy.  They  saw  clearly  the  motive  with  which 
it  was  promulgated,  and  were  aware,  that  should  they  comply  in 
this  instance  it  would  form  a  precedent  by  which  they  would  be 
bound  to  read  any  subsequent  declaration,  though  even  more  re- 
pugnant to  their  principles  ;  they  were  also  convinced,  that  their 
obedience  on  this  occasion  would  be  disapproved  and  resented  by 
the  members  of  their  flock  :  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  had 
to  apprehend  the  vengeance  of  an  arbitrary  court.     It  was,  how- 

*  About  this  period,  James  exhibited  a  bad  proof  of  his  piety,  by  raising 
his  mistress,  Catherine  Sedley,  to  the  rank  of  Countess  of  Dorchester.  The 
Queen  and  her  priests  had  much  bickering  with  his  Majesty  on  account  of 
this  glaring  evidence  of  his  infidelity. 
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ever,  almost  unanimously  agreed,  and  privately  understood  amongst 
them,  that  they  would  not  read  the  declaration.  Cartwright,  the 
bishop  of  Chester,  and  Parker  of  Oxford,  (already  mentioned,) 
who  were  traitors  to  the  church  they  had  sworn  to  support,  flat- 
tered themselves,  that  the  clergy  would  generally  comply ;  but 
great  was  their  disappointment.  Very  few  read  the  declaration. 
The  Popish  party  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  a 
pretence  for  the  summons  of  the  clergy  before  their  inquisition, 
called  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  Accordingly,  an  order  was 
issued,  that  they  should  be  all  prosecuted  by  that  just  and  legal  tri- 
bunal; the  result  of  which  would  inevitably  be,  expulsion  from  their 
incumbencies  and  offices.  But  Providence  directed  it  otherwise. 
James,  impelled  by  his  evil  genius  and  bad  advisers,  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  of  his  suffragan 
bishops,  which  completely  aroused  the  nation  and  led  to  his  speedy 
expulsion  from  the  throne. 

In  common  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  people*  these  seven 
prelates  were  well  aware  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  two 
Jesuitical  declarations  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Perceiving  that 
they  were  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  the  church  to  which 
they  belonged,  the  bishops  were  resolved  not  to  aid  or  assist  in 
their  circulation  ;  and,  anxious  to  defend  themselves  for  this  act 
of  non-compliance,  presented  a  petition  to  James,  stating  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  their  unwillingness  did  not  proceed  from  any  want 
of  duty  and  obedience  to  his  Majesty,  nor  from  want  of  any  due 
tenderness  to  dissenters  ;  in  relation  to  whom,  they  were  willing 
to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  should  be  thought  fit,  when  that 
matter  should  be  considered  in  parliament  and  convocation :  but, 
among  a  great  many  other  considerations,  from  this  especially, 
because  that  Declaration  was  founded  upon  such  a  dispensing 
power,  as  had  been  often  declared  illegal  in  parliament ;  particu- 
larly in  the  years  1662,  and  1672  ;  and  was  a  matter  of  so  great 
moment  and  consequence  to  the  whole  nation,  that  they  could 
not  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  themselves 
parties  to  it,  as  the  distribution  of  it  all  over  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  solemn  publication  of  it  even  in  God's  house,  and  in  the 
time  of  his  divine  service,  must  amount  to,  in  common  and  rea- 
sonable construction."  Therefore,  they  humbly  besought  his 
Majesty,  that  he  would  "not  insist  upon  their  distributing  and 
reading  the  said  Declaration." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  six  other  prelates, 
were  now  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council.  They 
were  then  asked  whether  they  acknowledged  the  petition,  and  on 
the  question  being  repeated,  the  Archbishop  declared,  that  it  had 
been  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  other  six  avowed  their 
signatures  to  it.  On  which,  Chancellor  JefFeries  immediately 
threatened  to  commit  them  to  the  Tower,  and  prosecute  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  unless  they  recanted  and  with- 
drew the  petition.  But  they  remained  unshaken.  Their  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  (8th  of  June)  immediately  followed ;  and  in 
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order  to  avoid  any  demonstration  of  the  popular  feeling,  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  their  confinement  by  water.  But 
the  people  flocked  in  multitudes  to  the  side  of  the  river,  extolling 
their  constancy  in  loud  acclamations.  Nor  was  this  manifestation 
of  feeling  confined  to  the  populace,  the  higher  classes,  and  even 
the  military,  murmured  at  the  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  be- 
stowed on  persons  of  such  rank  and  station.  Father  Petre,  the 
King's  confessor,  and  that  party  were  now  in  extacies  of  joy  ; 
confidently  expecting  the  early  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
reformed  church  of  England. 

Having  been  confined  in  the  Tower  for  a  week,  they  were  re- 
moved by  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  They 
were  there  required  to  enter  into  securities  to  appear  on  that 
day  fortnight.  Having  complied,  they  were  discharged,  when 
the  populace  loudly  manifested  their  satisfaction.  On  the  29th 
June,  the  prelates  appeared  at  Westminster-Hall,  to  stand  their 
trial.  The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  was  immense,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  their  lordships,  the  acclamations  of  the  po- 
pulace were  unbounded.  Two  marquesses,  eighteen  earls,  one 
viscount,  and  nine  barons  were  present  in  court.  Never  had  a 
public  cause  been  attended  with  such  anxiety.  The  charge 
against  their  lordships  was,  that  they  had  "  falsely,  unlawfully, 
maliciously,  and  scandalously  framed,  composed,  and  writ  a  false, 
malicious,  pernicious,  and  seditious  libel,  concerning  the  King, 
and  his  royal  Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  petition,  and  that  they  had  published  the  same  in 
the  presence  of  the  King."  The  trial  continued  for  ten  hours, 
during  which  period  the  populace  remained,  eager  to  learn  the 
result ;  while  their  feelings  were  very  clearly  expressed  by  the 
derision  bestowed  on  the  witnesses  against  the  bishops,  who, 
being  considered  in  some  danger,  were  conducted  from  the  court 
by  a  private  passage.  Two  of  the  judges,  Holloway  and  Powell,* 
stated  their  opinion  to  the  jury  to  the  effect  "  that  there  was 
no  seditious  matter,  or  other  crime,  contained  in  the  petition." 
Powell  further  stated  to  the  jury,  "  that  the  bishops  apprehended 
the  Declaration  was  illegal,  being  founded  upon  a  dispensing 
power  claimed  by  the  King  ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  did  not 
remember  in  any  case  in  all  the  law,  that  there  was  such  a 
power  in  the  King.  If  therefore  the  King  had  no  such  power, 
the  petition  could  not  be  a  libel."  He  concluded  by  saying, 
"  that  he  could  see  no  difference  between  the  King's  power  to 
dispense  with  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  with  any  other  laws  what- 
soever ;  and  if  such  dispensation  was  once  allowed,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  parliaments,  and  all  the  legislature  would  be  in  the 
King."  The  Chief  Justice  and  Allibone  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  petition  was  a  libel.  The  jury  speedily  decided  on  acquitting 
the  prelates  ;  but  they  thought  it  prudent  to  defer  the  delivery 
of  their  verdict  till  the  following  morning,    when  they  returned 

*  They  were  removed  for  their  independent  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
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one   of  acquittal.     A  result   which  was  received  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.* 

Thus  was  the  dispensing  power  assumed  by  the  King  solemnly 
declared  illegal.  The  counsel  for  the  bishops  boldly  argued  the 
question,  and  stated  their  reasons  at  length,  for  maintaining  that 
no  such  prerogative  rested  in  the  King.  This  unjust,  indeed 
wicked  attack  on  the  prelates,  was  thus  of  essential  service  to  the 
kingdom  ;  producing,  as  it  did,  a  decided  and  general  condemna- 
tion of  the  arbitrary  power  assumed  by  James  since  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  The  important  aid  thus  rendered  by  these  digni- 
taries to  genuine  civil  and  religious  liberty,  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the 
King,  the  army  then  encamped  at  Hounslow-heath,  joined  in  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  on  the  acquittal  of  the  prelates.  So 
strong  and  unequivocal  a  demonstration  of  feeling  would  have 
warned  any  being  less  infatuated  than  James,  of  the  precipice  to- 
wards which  he  was  daily  verging. 

But  his  Majesty  felt  fully  assured,  that  he  could  never  accom- 
plish his  designs  except  by  open  force.  Anxious,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  his  army,  he  proposed,  that  each  member 
of  it  should  subscribe  a  declaration,  that  they  would  assist,  as  far 
as  in  them  lay,  towards  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws.  In 
this  attempt  he  was,  however,  eminently  unsuccessful.  For,  in 
the  first  regiment  to  which  the  proposition  was  made,  every  indi- 
vidual, with  the  exception  of  two  officers  and  a  few  Popish  pri- 
vates, preferred  laying  down  their  arms.  On  receiving  this  second 
mortification,  at  Hounslow-heath,  the  King  desired  them  to  re- 
sume their  arms,  and  added,  "  That  for  the  future,  he  would  not 
do  them  the  honour  to  ask  their  advice."  In  the  navy  the  feel- 
ing was  precisely  similar.  Acting  on  his  usual  plan,  James  had  di- 
rected that  "mass"  should  be  said  on  board  his  ships;  which  pro- 
duced the  greatest  disorder  in  the  fleet,  and  it  was  with  difficulty, 
that  the  officers  could  prevent  the  priests  from  being  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

James  must  have  learned  from  all  these  unequivocal  indica- 
tions, that  any  attempt  to  establish  Popery  and  overthrow  the 
constitution,  must  be  fruitless.  Indeed,  the  absurd  project  of 
bestowing  a  universal  supremacy  on  the  professors  of  a  religion 
long  rejected  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  of  making 
the  repudiated  system  the  state  religion,  could  only  enter  into  the 
serious  contemplation  of  a  person  of  very  little  judgment,  much 
bigotry  and  misplaced  zeal.  Such  a  furious  Papist,  indeed,  was 
James,  that  he  repeatedly  declared,  that  he  would  accomplish  his 
designs  or  die  a  martyr  to  his  religion.  Reasoning  would  have 
been  thrown  away  upon  a  man  of  this  description. 

The  Popish  party  were  much  elated  by  the  birth  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  June.     The  prospect 

*   Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time,  B.  IV, 
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of  a  Protestant  successor  could  afford  them  no  great  satisfaction,, 
while  it  considerably  accelerated  their  movements.  But  now  this 
dark  spot  was  removed  from  their  vision,  and  it  is  probable,  that 
many  of  them  calculated  on  an  enduring  continuance  of  arbitrary 
power  and  Romish  ascendancy.  There  was,  indeed,  very  general 
doubt  as  to  the  real  birth  of  a  Prince  at  this  juncture  ;  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  very  desirable  a  circumstance  for  the  Papists, 
and  other  circumstances.  But  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  in  this 
case,  no  imposition  had  been  practised. 

While  the  King  pursued  his  arbitrary  career,  (among  the  latest 
specimens  of  which  was  an  order  for  the  citation  before  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  of  all  the  clergy  who  had  refused  to  read 
the  declaration)  Lord  Sunderland  desiring  milder  measures,  re- 
paired to  the  Queen,  and  represented  to  her  Majesty :  "  That 
since  she  had  got  a  son,  the  state  of  her  affairs  were  quite  changed, 
and  that  there  was  no  occasion  of  making  such  haste,  now  the  suc- 
cession was  sure."  The  opinion  of  Lord  Sunderland  had  some 
influence  on  the  court,  but  the  popish  priests  were  now  more  in- 
solent and  overbearing  than  ever,  and  hourly  threatened  the  down- 
fall of  the  church  of  England.  The  total  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state  seemed  now  inevitable  :  it  only  re- 
quired the  formal  sanction  of  parliament  to  render  the  King's  suc- 
cess complete.  The  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws  seemed  now 
a  principal  object,  and  the  greatest  exertions,  legal  and  illegal,  were 
made  to  pack  a  parliament  favourable  to  that  measure.  This  par- 
liament never  met ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  English 
parliament  would  have  sanctioned  the  monstrous  proceedings  of 
the  King. 

Knowing  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  enjoyed  a  considerable 
share  of  respect  in  England,  James  was  resolved  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, his  consent  to  a  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws.  For  this 
purpose  he  employed  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Stuart,  a  barris- 
ter, to  write  to  Pensionary  Fagel,  with  whom  Mr.  Stuart,  had  been 
acquainted  abroad,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  on  the  subject.  So  averse  were 
their  Highnesses  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  England,  that  they 
permitted  Mr.  Stuart  to  write  several  times,  even  though  he  stated 
that  he  acted  under  the  King's  directions.  But  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  break  silence  by  the  false  representations  of 

their  opinions  which  were  industriously  circulated  in  England 

Among  other  falsehoods,  it  was  stated  that  Pensionary  Fagel  had 
written  to  Mr.  Stuart,  saying,  that  their  Highnesses  agreed  with 
the  King  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws,  and 
the  Marquess  d'Albeville,*  English  envoy  at  the  Hague,  was  em- 
ployed to  write  to  several  persons  in  England  that  he  had  heard 


*  This  person  wa3  an  Irishman,  named  White  ;  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  which  power  had  conferred  the  title  on  him,  in  part  payment 
for  his  services.  He  was,  according  to  Burnet,  extremely  incompetent  to 
the  office  of  ambassador. 
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the  same  from  the  Prince  himself.  These  statements,  be- 
sides misrepresenting  their  Highness'  opinion,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  dishearten  the  supporters  of  the  constitution,  and  there- 
fore their  Highnesses  were  resolved  to  interfere. 

Pensionary  Fagel  was  accordingly  directed  to  write  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Stuart's  letters.  His  important  reply  was  to  the  following 
purport :  "  That  being  desired  by  Mr.  Stuart,  to  let  him  know 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange's  thoughts  concerning  the  re- 
peal of  the  penal  laws,  and  more  particularly  concerning  the  test, 
he  told  him,  that  he  would  write  without  reserve,  since  Mr.  Stuart 
had  said  in  his  letters,  that  they  were  written  by  the  King's  know- 
ledge and  allowance.  That  it  was  the  Prince  and  Princess'  opinion, 
as  they  had  particularly  declared  to  the  Marquis  d'  Abbeville,  that 
no  christian  ought  to  be  persecuted  for  his  conscience,  or  be  ill- 
used  because  he  differed  from  the  public  and  established  religion  : 
and,  therefore,  that  they  can  consent,  that  the  Papists  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  be  suffered  to  continue  in  their  religion  with 
as  much  liberty  as  is  allowed  them  by  the  States  of  Holland  ;  in 
which  it  cannot  be  denied  but  they  enjoy  a  full  liberty  of  con- 
science. And  as  to  the  dissenters,  their  Highnesses  did  not  only 
consent,  but  did  heartily  approve  of  their  having  an  entire  liberty 
for  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  that  their  Highnesses 
were  ready  to  concur  in  the  settling  and  confirming  of  this  liberty, 
and  to  protect  and  defend  it,  and  likewise  confirm  it  with  their 
guarantee,  which  Mr.  Stuart  had  mentioned. 

"And  if  his  Majesty  desires  their  concurrence  in  repealing  the 
penal  laws,  their  Highnesses  are  ready  to  give  it,  provided  those 
laws  remain  still  in  their  full  force,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  shut  out  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  out  of  all  public 
employments,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military ;  as  likewise  those 
other  laws,  which  confirm  the  Protestant  religion,  and  which  secure 
it  against  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  their 
Highnesses  cannot  agree  to  the  repeal  of  the  test,  and  those  other 
penal  laws  last  mentioned,  that  tend  to  the  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  since  the  Roman  Catholics  receive  no  other  pre- 
judice from  these,  than  the  being  excluded  from  parliament,  and 
public  employments,  and  that  by  them  the  Protestant  religion  was 
sheltered  from  all  the  designs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against  it, 
or  against  the  public  safety  :  that  neither  the  test,  nor  those  other 
laws  can  be  said  to  carry  any  severity  in  them  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  account  of  their  consciences,  being  only  provisions 
qualifying  men  to  be  members  of  parliament,  or  to  bear  office,  by 
which  they  must  declare  before  God  and  men,  that  they  were  for 
the  Protestant  religion :  so  that  indeed,  all  this  amounted  to  no 
more,  than  to  a  securing  of  the  Protestant  religion  from  any  pre- 
judices it  may  receive,  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  More  than 
this,  their  Highnesses  do  think  ought  not  to  be  asked  or  expected 
from  them  ;  and  they  wondered  how  any  that  professed  themselves 
christians,  and  that  may  enjoy  their  religion  freely,  and  without 
disturbance,  can  judge  it  lawful  for  them  to  disturb  the  quiet   of 
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any  kingdom  or  state,  or  overturn  constitutions,  that  so  they 
themselves  may  be  admitted  to  employments  ;  and  that  these  laws, 
in  which  the  security  and  quiet  of  the  established  religion  consists, 
should  be  shaken.  And  as  to  what  Mr.  Stuart  had  written,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Holland  were  not  excluded  from  employ- 
ments and  places  of  trust,  he  tells  him,  he  was  grossly  mistaken  ; 
for  their  laws  were  express  in  that  point,  excluding  Roman  Catho- 
lics by  name,  from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  from  all  em- 
ployments whatsoever.  That  he  did  not  know  any  express  law 
that  shut  them  out  from  military  employments,  which  would  have 
been  hard  indeed,  since  in  the  first  foundation  of  their  state,  they 
joined  with  them  in  asserting  the  public  liberty,  and  did  them  emi- 
nent service  during  the  wars.  For  the  public  safety  was  no  way 
endangered  by  that,  both  because  the  numbers  of  those  of  that 
religion  who  served  in  their  troops  were  but  small,  and  because 
the  States  could  easily  prevent  any  inconveniency  that  might  arise 
from  thence,  which  could  not  have  been  so  easily  done,  if  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government,  and  in 
the  policy  and  justice  of  their  state.  That  their  Highnesses  de- 
sired nothing  more  earnestly,  than  that  his  Majesty  might  reign 
happily,  and  in  a  perfect. good  intelligence  with  his  subjects,  and 
that  his  subjects  being  persuaded  of  his  paternal  affection  towards 
them,  might  upon  all  occasions  make  suitable  returns  to  his  good- 
ness by  all  possible  demonstrations  of  duty  and  loyalty  :  but  their 
Highnesses  were  convinced  in  their  consciences,  that  both  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  safety  of  the  nation,  would  be  ex- 
posed to  most  certain  dangers,  if  either  the  test,  or  those  other 
penal  laws,  of  which  he  had  made  frequent  mention,  should  be  re- 
pealed ;  therefore  they  could  not  concur  with  his  Majesty  in  these 
matters :  for  they  believed  they  should  have  much  to  answer  to 
God,  if  the  consideration  of  any  present  advantage  should  induce 
them  to  consent  to  things,  which  they  believed  would  not  only  be 
very  dangerous,  but  prejudicial  to  the  Protestant  religion.  That 
their  Highnesses  ever  had,  and  were  resolved  ever  to  preserve  a 
profound  submission  to  his  Majesty,  as  they  thought  themselves 
in  duty  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature :  but,  since  the 
matter  then  in  hand  related  not  to  the  making  of  new  laws,  but 
to  the  total  abrogation  of  those  already  made  both  by  King  and 
parliament,  that  their  Highnesses  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  ex- 
pected of  them,  that  they  should  consent  to  such  an  abrogation, 
to  which  they  had  so  just  an  aversion,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  all  christian  states,  whether  Protestants  or 
Papists,  who  admitted  none  to  a  share  in  the  government,  or  pub- 
lic employments,  but  those  who  professed  the  public  and  estab- 
lished religion,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  it  against  all  attempts 
whatsoever." 

Mr.  Stuart  communicated  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
Earls  of  Sunderland  and  Melfort,  secretaries  of  state,  and  also  to 
his  Majesty  ;  informing  Pensionary  Fagel,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  proceeding.      Shortly   afterwards   a   pamphlet  appeared,    in 
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which  it  was  affirmed,  that  there  was  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter,  and  that  the  writer  misrepresented  the  opinions 
of  their  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  This 
pamphlet  was  licensed  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  well  knew 
the  falsehood  of  its  allegations.  In  order  effectually  to  refute 
these  and  other  similar  statements,  the  letter  of  Fagel  was  printed 
and  circulated  in  various  languages.  James  now  began  to  mani- 
fest publicly  his  resentment  against  the  Prince  and  Princess,  hav- 
ing fully  ascertained  that  he  could  not  cause  them  to  swerve  from 
their  principles. 

His  Majesty  had  made  great  exertions  to  procure  a  parliament 
favorable  to  his  views  ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
the  more  violent  aid  of  physical  force,  should  his  efforts  at  moral 
suasion  not  produce  the  desired  effect.  For  this  purpose  the  army 
was  newly  arranged ;  the  number  of  Romanists  admitted  to  it 
being  very  great.  Ireland  was  the  quarter  from  whence  these  new 
levies  were  made,  and  we  learn,  that  an  Irish  Papist  was  the  most 
welcome  guest  at  Whitehall.  "  They  came  over  in  shoals,"  we 
are  told,  "  to  take  possession  of  the  promised  land,  and  had  al- 
ready swallowed  up,  in  their  hopes,  the  best  estates  of  the  here- 
tics in  England."  Numerous  Protestants  who  had  faithfully 
served  in  the  army,  were  dismissed  in  order  to  make  way  for  those 
new  recruits  ;  and  seven  officers  of  rank  were  cashiered  for  refus- 
ing to  admit  them ;  in  short,  whole  regiments,  and  by  particular 
orders,  a  certain  number  in  all  others,  were  appointed.  The 
chief  forts  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Romanists,  and  the  major 
part  of  all  garrisons  were  formed  of  the  same  class.  The  only 
service  of  a  religious  nature  permitted  in  camp  was  the  Roman 
Catholic;  and  strict  orders  were  issued  that  the  soldiers  of  that 
persuasion  should  regularly  attend  "  mass"  on  every  Sunday  and 
holyday. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  while  in  England  these 
desperate  efforts  were  making  to  elevate  the  Romish  religion  and 
subvert  the  established  institutions,  in  Ireland  the  law  of  the  land 
was  not  very  faithfully  observed.  Indeed,  this  unhappy  country, 
noted  at  all  times  for  much  turbulence,  presented  under  James  II. 
a  scene  of  unbridled  anarchy  and  commotion.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  bigoted  in  their  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  were 
now  the  especial  objects  of  government  favour:  and  having  been, 
for  rebellion,  very  generally  deprived  of  their  lands,  now  hoped 
for  a  recovery  of  them,  as  well  from  their  slavish  submission  to 
the  reigning  power  as  the  inimical  principles  of  the  present  pos- 
sessors. Nor  was  it  the  intention  of  the  Popish  government  that 
they  should  be  disappointed.  The  matter,  however,  was  ulti- 
mately directed  otherwise.  But,  in  order  to  afford  a  perfect  jus- 
tification for  the  resistance  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  their 
ready  acceptance  of  deliverance  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  we  should  briefly  notice  the  previous  transac- 
tions. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lies  of  Ireland  had  strong  hopes  of  a  resumption  of  their  confis- 
cated properties.  This  hope  was  grounded  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  secret  predilection  of  Charles  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  no 
doubt  a  persuasion,  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  make  out  a 
case  entitled  to  favourable  consideration.  The  matter  was  refer- 
red to  the  privy  council,  and  eight  deputies  were  appointed  for 
the  Protestant-',  two  of  whom  were  Coote,  Earl  of  Mountrath,  and 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery  ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  Papists  appeared 
Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  and  seven  others.  Previously  to  the  day 
appointed  for  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  Romanists  audaci- 
ously endeavoured  to  bribe  the  Earl  of  Orrery  (who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  previous  proceedings)  from  appearing 
against  them.  They  offered  him  eight  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  and  to  secure  seven  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  provided  he  would  decline  attend- 
ing at  the  Council.  But  the  Earl,  with  a  due  regard  to  his  own 
honour,  the  cause  of  justice,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, disdainfully  rejected  the  proposal,  saying,  "that  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  employed  by  his  country,  but  not  the  baseness  to 
betray  it."  On  the  appointed  day  the  council  met,  when  Sir 
James  Barry,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  (afterwards  created 
Lord  Santry),  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  late  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  and  the  inhuman  barbarities  with  which  it  was  attended, 
and  concluded  by  declaring  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  common 
^v  of  the  land  was  the  proper  engine  for  those  to  use  who 
might  feel  themselves  aggrieved.  This,  however,  was  extremely 
unpalatable  doctrine  to  the  Romish  claimants,  as  most  of  them 
had  been  indicted  and  outlawed  for  treason.  Sir  Nicholas  Plun- 
ket replied,  and  Lord  Orrery  rejoined.  His  Lordship  produced 
three  public  documents,  (which  Plunket  and  the  other  deputies 
acknowledged  had  received  their  signatures,)  and  read  them. 
The  first  of  these  purported  to  be  an  order  made  by  the  supreme 
Irish  council,  in  which  they  unanimously  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  Marquis  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Ormonde  and  his  party  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  second,  an  instrument  offering  Ireland  to 
any  foriegn  prince  that  would  undertake  to  protect  it.  The 
third,  a  petition  presented  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  to  the 
usurpers  relating  to  the  transplantation,  in  which  they  acknow- 
ledged the  supreme  authority  to  be  justly  and  lawfully  lodged  in 
the  then  existing  parliament.  Lord  Orrery  having  made  some 
apposite  observations  on  these  documents,  the  King  had  not  pa- 
tience to  hear  more  ;  for  however  inclined  to  Popery,  traitors 
and  rebels  had  no  share  in  his  regard.  His  Majesty  then  openly 
declared,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics deserved  any  hardships  under  which  they  laboured.  He  con- 
cluded by  sharply  reproving  the  deputies  for  daring  to  appear  be- 
fore him  with  so  much  guilt  upon  their  heads,  and  for  ever 
banished  them  his  court  and  presence. 

The  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  created  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land in  1661,  and  acted  with  great  justice  in  reference  to  a  court 
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of  claims  which  had  been  erected,  to  adjudicate  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  property.  The  Popish  party  and  the 
Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)  had  hoped  otherwise  of 
Ormonde,  and  in  order  to  correct  tneir  mistake  in  the  Duke's 
appointment,  dismissed  certain  commissioners  of  the  court  of 
claims  and  substituted  creatures  of  their  own.  Colonel  Richard 
Talbot,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
afterwards  Earl  and  Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  was  now  the  principal 
agent  of  the  Irish  Romanists  at  court ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  their  affairs,  particularly  before  the  court  of  claims, 
large  sums  were  raised  for  him,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
tax.*  By  their  unjust  proceedings,  combined  with  the  suborna- 
tion of  perjured  witnesses  before  the  court  of  claims,  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  advancement  of  the  Popish  interest.  Such 
advantages,  indeed,  had  they  gained  in  1668,  and  such  were  their 
hopes  from  the  partiality  of  the  Duke  of  York,  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon saying  with  the  Romanists  :  "  that  in  a  short  time  the  Pro- 
testants and  they  must  be  of  one  religion."  The  nature  of  their 
aspirations  was  further  developed  by  a  remarkable  occurrence 
which  took  place  at  this  period.  Peter  Talbot,  Romish  Archbi- 
shop of  Dublin,  and  brother  to  Colonel  Richard  Talbot,  return- 
ing to  Ireland,  landed  at  Skerries,  near  the  metropolis.  He  was 
there  hospitably  entertained  by  Captain  Coddington,  and  before 
his  departure,  asked  him,  with  many  expressions  of  kindness,  the 
nature  of  his  title  to  that  property.  The  Captain  replied,  that  it 
was  an  old  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond.  Talbot  then  said, 
that  the  title  was  invalid,  that  it  belonged  to  the  church,  and 
would  be  all  resumed  ;  and  further  advised  Captain  Coddington, 
to  make  the  most  of  the  land  and  then  desert  it.  He  concluded 
by  enjoining  the  Captain  to  the  most  inviolable  secrecy. 

About  this  period,  several  Irish  Romanists  were,  contrary  to  law, 
appointed  to  the  commission  of  the  peace  ;  when  they  exercised 
their  functions  in  the  most  insolent  and  tyrannical  manner ;  much 
to  the  injury  and  annoyance  of  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects. 

The  corporations  were  now  attacked.  The  object  chiefly  con- 
templated by  this  part  of  the  scheme,  was  the  increase  of  Popish 
partizans  in  parliament.  Dublin  was  first  assailed  and  a  series  of 
machinations  put  into  operation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  disfran- 
chisement of  certain  Protestant  members  and  the  admission  of 
Papists.  The  Recorder  (Sir  William  Davis)  was  a  chief  object 
of  attack.  With  a  view  of  insinuating  a  charge  of  treachery 
against  him,  it  was  industriously  circulated,  that  he  had  been  a 
chief  instrument  in  persuading  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Lord 
Berkeley)  to  enact  the  new  regulations  for  the  corporation. 
A  consultation  shortly  afterwards  took  place  between  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Colonel  Talbot,  his  brother  the  Archbishop,  and  others, 
when  it  was  resolved,  that  the  general  assembly  should  be  called  in 

*  This  plan  has  been  very  closely  imitated  in  our  own  times,  by  the 
annual  collections  for  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell. 
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order  to  discard  the  recorder  and  such  of  the  aldermen  as  were 
inimical  to  the  designs  of  the  Romanists.  An  assembly  was  cal- 
led, but  the  aldermen  not  being  unanimous,  the  progress  of  the 
plan  was  checked.  The  government  afterwards  directed,  that  the 
commoh  council  should  petition  the  aldermen,  that  the  recorder 
and  seven  of  the  principal  of  the  aldermanic  body  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  offices  ;  but  only  two  of  the  aldermen  consented 
to  this  most  unjust  proposition.  The  Lord  Mayor  (evidently  a 
creature  of  the  government)  then  privately  called  an  assembly, 
omitting  to  summon  the  seven  aldermen.  The  common  council 
and  part  of  the  aldermanic.  board  then,  in  an  illegal  and  tumultu- 
ous manner,  decreed  the  deprivation  of  the  upright  recorder  and 
seven  independent  aldermen.  Sir  Ellis  Leighton,  an  intimate  of 
Colonel  Talbot,  and  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  ap- 
pointed recorder.  These  proceedings  completely  awakened  the 
supporters  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  the  city,  as  their  intention 
was  perfectly  obvious.  Sir  William  Davis  was  despatched  to 
London,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  aldermen,  and  having  re- 
presented the  nature  of  the  proceedings  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbu- 
ry,  his  lordship  swore  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  a  madman. 
A  change  in  the  government  of  Ireland  immediately  followed. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  these  un- 
just and  nefarious  attacks  on  the  corporation  were  discontinued. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  however,  soon  engaged  in  a  matter  of 
more  importance.  This  was  no  other  than  a  second  and  more  vi- 
gorous attempt  to  overthrow  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Expla- 
nation, under  which  the  property  of  the  country  was  then  held. 
On  the  28th  of  November,  1670,  Lords  Westmeath,  Mountgarret, 
Nettervilie,  Kingsland,  Dungan,  and  Trimleston,  together  with 
forty-five  persons  of  inferior  rank,  affixed  their  signatures  to  a  do- 
cument, constituting  Colonel  Richard  Talbot  agent  to  themselves 
and  the  Romanists  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  one 
or  more  petitions  to  the  King,  expressive  of  their  grievances,  and 
seeking  relief  for  the  same.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham,  Ormonde,  and  others,  was  appointed  to  hear 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  on  the  21st  January,  167L  When  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  ascertained,  on  the  day  of  meeting,  that  the 
direct  tendency  of  the  Romanist  proposals  was  to  shake  the  Acts 
of  Settlement,  and  plunge  the  country  into  confusion,  he  opposed 
the  prayer  of  the  petition.  His  Grace  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  the  petition  produced  no  result.  Talbot  and  his  party,  how- 
ever, persevered,  and  had  a  new  committee  appointed,  from  which 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  designedly  excluded.  The  Irish  Pro- 
testants now  petitioned  the  privy  council,  and  their  petition  was 
despatched  to  England. 

The  lately  appointed  committee  having  continued  their  pro- 
ceedings for  some  time,  the  English  house  of  Commons  thought  it 
right  to  interfere,  and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1673,  addressed  liis 
Majesty  to  the  following  purport :  "  That  for  the  establishing  and 
quieting  the  possessions  of  his  subjects  in  Ireland,   he   would  be 
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pleased  to  maintain  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and 
to  recal  his  commission  of  inquiry  into  Irish  affairs,  as  containing 
many  new  and  extraordinary  powers,  not  only  to  the  prejudice  of. 
particular  persons,  whose  estates  and  titles  were  thereby  made 
liable  to  be  questioned,  but  in  a  manner  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
said  acts,  and  also  such,  as,  if  pursued,  would  shake  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  that  Colonel  Richard  Talbot, 
who  had  notoriously  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  agent-general 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  might  be  immediately  dis- 
missed out  of  all  command  either  civil  or  military,  and  forbid  all 
access  to  court."  The  King  now  declared  his  intention  to  main- 
tain the  Acts  of  Settlement.  Thus  were  the  projects  for  disturb- 
ing these  important  enactments  rendered  completely  abortive  and 
of  no  effect. 

But  the  English  house  of  commons  did  not  rest  here.  Taking 
cognizance  of  the  other  violent  and  illegal  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
Romanists,  they  further  strongly  expressed  their  desires  in  the 
address  just  quoted  :  "  That  his  Majesty  would  give  order,  that 
no  Papist  be  either  continued,  or  hereafter  admitted  to  be  judges, 
justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  coroners,  mayors,  sovereigns,  or 
portrieves  in  Ireland  ;  that  the  titular  Popish  archbishops,  bishops, 
vicars-general,  abbots  ,and  all  others  exercising  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction by  the  Pope's  authority,  and  in  particular  Peter  Talbot, 
pretended  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  his  notorious  disloyalty,  and 
disobedience,  and  contempt  of  the  laws,  be  commanded  by  procla- 
mation to  depart  forthwith  out  of  Ireland,  and  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  or  otherwise  be  prosecuted  according  to  law ;  that  all 
convents,  seminaries,  and  public  Popish  schools,  be  dissolved  and 
suppressed,  and  the  regular  priests  commanded  to  depart  under 
the  like  penalty  ;  that  no  Irisn  Papists  be  admitted  to  inhabit  in 
any  corporation  of  that  kingdom,  unless  duly  licensed  according 
to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  that  his  Majesty's  letters  and  pro- 
clamation, giving  them  a  general  license  for  that  purpose,  might, 
be  recalled ;  that  all  the  Irish  Papists  might  be  disarmed,  and  no 
Papist  be  either  continued  or  admitted  to  be  a  commander  or  sol- 
dier in  that  kingdom  ;  and  that  his  Majesty  would  give  such  fur- 
ther directions  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  English  planters,  and  Protestant  interest  there,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insolencies  and  disorders  of  the  Irish  Papists,  by 
whose  practices,  and  particularly  of  the  said  Richard  and  Peter 
Talbot,  the  peace  and  safety  of  that  kingdom  had  been  so  much 
of  late  endangered." 

The  firm  and  decided  terms  of  this  address  of  the  English  house 
of  commons,  completely  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  Romanists  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  peace  of  the  country  remained 
unimpaired  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Charles  II.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  the  Duke  of  York,  ever  active 
in  projects  for  the  advancement  of  the  Popish  interest,  caused  the 
recal  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland.     In  a  letter,  dated  15th  December,   1684,  the  Duke  of 
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Ormonde  writes  as  follows  :  "  If  it  be  intended  to  place  some  Pa- 
pists in  command  in  the  army,  I  am  really  glad  I  shall  not  be  com- 
manded to  do  it."  From  this  passage,  we  may  surmise  the  plan 
then  in  contemplation.  Before  the  removal  of  his  Grace,  how- 
ever, Charles  II.  expired,  on  the  6th  February,  1685. 

The  Duke  of  Ormonde  proclaimed  James  II.  at  Dublin  ;  which 
was  one  of  the  concluding  acts  of  his  government.  For,  James 
persisted  in  his  recal,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  Lord  Pri- 
mate Boyle  and  Forbes,  Earl  of  Granard,  Lords  Justices. 

Greatly  elated  by  the  accession  of  their  patron,  James  II.,  the 
Irish  Romanists  commenced  a  series  of  harassing  attacks  upon  the 
professors  of  the  reformed  faith.  Without  the  slightest  grounds, 
they  accused  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects  of  conspiracy  against 
the  King  and  government ;  while  several  of  the  Popish  nobility 
and  gentry  applied  to  the  Lords  Justices  to  empower  certain  Ro- 
manists and  nominal  Protestants  to  commit,  without  bail,  any  per- 
son impeached.  The  Lords  Justices  very  properly  refused  com- 
pliance ;  for  which  they  were  reproved  by  the  King.  Lord 
Granard  then  wrote  to  England,  requesting  his  discharge.  The 
Papists  next  made  a  complaint  (equally  false  with  that  just  men- 
tioned) that  the  Protestants  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in 
great  numbers  at  night ;  the  innocent  Papists  pretending  great 
fear  of  being  massacred  by  them.  But  the  statement  had  not 
even  the  appearance  of  truth,  for  never  have  Protestants  per- 
petrated a  treacherous  massacre  of  multitudes  in  cold  blood ;  we 
wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  other  party.  The  Romanists 
persevered  in  their  honourable  scheme  of  falsely  accusing  the  most 
respectable  Protestants  of  being  engaged  in  treasonable  plots. — 
On  this  pretence,  Mr.  Moore,  of  Clonmel,  (a  gentleman  of  large 
estate),  and  several  others  were  indicted ;  but  on  trial  were  honor- 
ably acquitted. 

It  was  now  resolved,  that  the  army,  consisting  of  seven  thou- 
sand Protestants,  should  be  newly  modelled.  Colonel  Talbot 
was  appointed  to  this  office,  and  with  great  cruelty  and  injustice 
did  he  exercise  the  duties  of  it.  As  a  preparatory  step,  it  was  de- 
cided, that  all  non-Romanists  should  be  disarmed,  and  for  this 
purpose,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  requiring  a  surrender  of  the 
arms  of  the  Protestant  militia  at  the  public  store  of  each  county ; 
on  the  pretence,  that  the  arms  would  be  more  readily  procured 
there  in  case  of  emergency.  In  addition,  Lord  Primate  Boyle 
(from  an  error  of  judgment,  we  presume)  made  a  speech  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  Dublin,  by  which  he  prevailed  on 
them  to  relinquish  their  arms  ;  an  example  which  was  followed  by 
the  country  at  large.  The  Protestants  being  now  disarmed,  Tal- 
bot (newly  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel)  immediately  commenced  a 
reconstruction  of  the  army,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  cashiered 
a  great  number  of  the  Protestant  officers. 

Having  performed  this  act  in  promotion  of  the  views  of  the 
Popish  party,  he  proceeded  to  England,  bringing  thither  Richard 
Nagle,  an  artful  lawyer,  who  had  been  educated  by  Jesuits,  and 
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was  consequently  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Protestants.  It  was 
agreed,  that  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation,  Nagle  should  display,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter,  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  them.  In  this  cunningly 
devised  production,  he  falsely  affirms,  that  it  was  not  for  murder 
or  rebellion,  but  on  account  of  their  religion,  that  the  estates  of 
the  Irish  Papists  were  sequestrated  ;  and  among  other  matter, 
does  not  fail  to  set  forth,  the  disadvantages  which  the  Popish  in- 
terest must  sustain  from  a  maintenance  of  these  acts. 

The  court  and  Popish  party  were  now  anxious  to  despatch  Tyr- 
connel  to  Ireland  in  quality  of  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  he  was  so 
justly  disrelished  by  the  English,  that  the  King  did  not  then  ad- 
venture on  that  step.  He  was,  however,  granted  a  commission  of 
Lieutenant-General,  with  power  to  act,  independently  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland. 

Meanwhile,  the  Irish  Romanists  persevered  in  their  nefarious 
practise  of  falsely  accusing  the  Protestants  of  traitorous  designs. 
Such  palpable  fabrications,  however,  were  their  statements,  and 
so  completely  did  their  tales  carry  their  own  refutation,  that  no 
success  attended  these  malicious  efforts.  A  novel  and  more  ef- 
fectual mode  was  now  adopted  to  harrass  the  Protestants.  So 
long  as  their  opponents  confined  themselves  within  the  law,  little 
injury  could  be  inflicted  on  them ;  but  now  the  Romanists  were 
resolved  to  throw  off  all  restraint.  Great  numbers  of  them  (in 
many  cases  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests)  acted  the  part  of 
highwaymen,  housebreakers,  and  stealers  of  cattle,  and  with  such 
success,  that  by  March,  1689?  scarcely  a  Protestant  in  Ireland  was 
possessed  of  a  cow  or  sheep.*  In  short,  they  perpetrated  such 
acts  of  plunder,   and  other  enormities  on  the  Protestants,  that 


*  Archbishop  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  under  the  late 
King  James's  government,  4to  Ed.  London,  1691,  p.  125.     Story's  History 

and  wars  of  Ireland,  2nd  Ed.  Lond.  1692,  p.  29 ■'  The  next  means  used 

to  impoverish  them  (the  Protestants)  was  that  of  free  quartern  by  which 
they  extorted  from  the  inn-keepers  vast  sums  of  money.  Sometimes  they 
would  quarter  a  whole  troop  of  horse  on  two  or  three  Protestant  inns  for 

some  months  together,  till  they  broke  them Yet  so  unreasonable  were  these 

creatures,  that  they  would  go  up  and  down  the  country  stealing  and  plun- 
dering meat  and  drink,  and  forcing  the  poor  Protestants  to  bring  forth  their 
whole  stock  of  provisions,  of  which  they  used  to  eat  what  they  pleased,  and 
then  destroy  the  rest.  It  was  in  vain  to  grumble  or  complain.  —  The  priests 
and  friars  were  no  less  oppressive  than  the  soldiers  ;  they  multiplied  in 
Dublin  to  three  or  four  hundred  at  the  least  ;  they  were  well  fed  and  well 
clothed  ;  there  were  not  more  lusty  plump  fellows  in  the  town  than  they, 
insomuch  that  they  were  remarkable  for  it.  They  built  about  fourteen 
chapels  and  convents  in  Dublin,  and  set  up  two  nunneries,  all  which  came 
to  a  great  sum  ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  came  out  of  the  Protestants'  pockets, 
for  they  were  such  experienced  beggars  that  none  escaped  them,  and  so 
importunate  that  none  durst  refuse  them  ;  if  any  did,  they  must  expect  to 
be  the  next  who  were  robbed  :  they  must  be  content  to  be  accused  and 
committed  either  on  some  secret  whisper,  or  false  accusation.'' — King's 
State  &c.  p.  121—123. 
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thousands  of  them  deserted  their  homes  and  fled  to  England  for 
protection. 

But  the  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Protestants  did  not  thus 
terminate.  Tyrconnel  was  now  more  truculent  than  ever.  He 
continued  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  officers  from  the  army, 
and  private  soldiers  were  plundered  of  clothing  for  which  they  had 
paid,  stripped  to  their  shirts,  and  deprived  even  of  their  shoes,  be- 
fore being  discarded.*  In  this  scandalous  manner  were  between 
two  and  three  hundred  gentlemen  robbed  of  commissions,  which 
many  of  them  had  purchased  at  a  high  rate,  and  more  than  six  thou- 
sand privates  turned  adrift  without  any  provision  whatever ;  the 
profession  of  the  reformed  faith  being  their  only  crime.  Among 
the  cashiered  officers  were  Lord  Shannon,  Captain  the  Honour- 
able Robert  Fitz-Gerald,  (a  member  of  the  Leinster  family), 
Captain  the  Honourable  Richard  Coote,  and  Sir  Oliver  St. 
George,  all  of  whom  favoured  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ; 
men  whose  sole  offence,  in  fact,  was  a  regard  for  the  established 
Protestant  religion  and  the  British  interest  in  Ireland.  The 
place  of  these  officers  and  men  was  filled  by  an  illegal  admission  of 
Papists ;  while  the  rank  of  officer  was  conferred  on  mean,  low- 
bred persons,  many  of  whom  had  been  menials,  and  whose  only 
qualification  was  reception  of  the  Popish  superstition.! 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  a  man  of  integrity,  endea- 
voured to  nullify  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  colleague.  He  promulgated  the  assurances  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  King,  of  his  Majesty's  intention  to  favour  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  assurances,  which  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  to  disbelieve.  Lord  Clarendon  further  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  ordering  the  apprehension  of  the  marauders, 
who  infested  the  entire  country,  and  offering  rewards  to  those 
who  should  lodge  any  of  them  in  custody.  Observing  these  very 
salutary  but  anti-popish  proceedings,  the  better  class  of  Roman- 
ists significantly  intimated  to  their  followers,  that  Lord  Clarendon 
would  not  long  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Nor  were  they 
mistaken. 

Having  completely  revolutionized  the  army,  Tyrconnel  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  in  order  to  seek  the  place  of  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. The  Queen,  Father  Petre,  and  Lord  Sunderland  had 
gained  the  consent  of  the  King ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  Popish 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  B.  iv.  vol    2,  p.  304. 

f  King's  State  of  the  Protestants,  p.  52—55 — "  All  the  scum  ani 
rascality  of  the  kingdom  were  made  officers." — King,  p.  55. — "  In  the 
morning  he  (Tyrconnel)  would  take  an  oflicer  into  his  closet,  and  with  all 
the  oaths,  curses  and  damnations,  that  were  never  wanting  to  him,  he  would 
profess  friendship  and  kindness  to  him,  and  promise  him  the  continuance  of 
his  commission  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  cashier  him,  with  all  the  contempt  he 
could  heap  on  him  ;  nay  perhaps,  while  he  was  thus  caressing  him,  he  had 
actually  given  away  his  commission.  The  officers  of  Ireland,  then  cashiered, 
and  their  acquaintance,  can  vouch  the  truth  of  this  in  many  instances." — 
King's  State  &c.  p.  53,  * 
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party  were  opposed  to  his  appointment,  on  account  of  the  offence 
it  would  give  to  the  Protestant  people  of  England.  Having  ac- 
cidentally learned  the  projects  under  consideration,  the  Earl  of 
Rochester  addressed  the  King  on  the  subject,  but  his  Majesty 
flatly  denied  any  intention  to  remove  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  with 
whose  conduct  he  was  quite  satisfied.  It  was,  however,  confi- 
dently affirmed  by  the  Papists  in  Ireland,  that  his  Majesty  had 
previously  to  the  above  declaration  made  a  promise  to  Father 
Petre,  that  Tyrconnel  should  be  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
Tyrconnel,  himself  being  left  in  ignorance  of  the  intention,  as  a 
person  who  could  not  keep  a  secret.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain 
it  is,  that  very  shortly  afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  con- 
stituted Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  Protestants  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion by  this  appointment  of  their  inveterate  enemy  to  the  chief- 
governorship  of  the  Kingdom.  All  of  them  whose  circumstances 
permitted,  abandoned  the  country  forthwith.  An  adverse  wind 
which  for  a  short  time  detained  Tyrconnel  in  England,  was  inter- 
preted as  a  special  favour  of  Providence  ;  while  this  obstruction 
to  his  progress  greatly  irritated  the  new  Viceroy,  whose  furious 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Popery,  and  ambitious  desire  of  supplanting 
Clarendon  and  assuming  his  office,  were  now  more  violent  than 
ever.  On  the  11th  February,  1687,  Tyrconnel,  was  formally 
inducted  to  the  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  chief  civil  and 
military  authority  being  now  held  by  a  person  wholly  devoted  to 
the  Romish  interest,  the  members  of  that  party  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  despatch  and  with  unscrupulous  rigour  in 
furtherance  of  their  revolutionary  projects. 

The  first  object  of  revision,  or  rather,  of  radical  and  reckless 
change,  was  the  courts  of  justice.  Those  who  in  the  late  reign 
had  manifested  a  disposition  to  act  partially  towards  the  Papists, 
but  with  some  regard  to  moderation  and  decency,  were  now  not 
considered  proper  instruments  of  the  party  in  power.  The  chosen 
subjects  of  government  favour  now  consisted  of  all  those  who  prov- 
ed themselves  the  violent  and  decided  adherents  of  the  Popish  par- 
ty, all  who  were  stimulated  by  the  sole  motive  of  self-interest,  or  the 
higher  one  of  principle,  all,  in  short,  who,  from  whatever  cause,  were 
prepared  to  do  the  work  of  the  faction  unflinchingly.  Accord- 
ingly, the  judgment-seat  in  all  the  courts  became  speedily  occu- 
pied by  persons  of  this  description.  The  high  and  important  of- 
fice of  Lord  Chancellor,  was  conferred  on  a  convert  to  Popery, 
named  Sir  Alexander  Fitton,  a  man  who  had  been  convicted  of 
forgery,  at  London  and  Chester,  and  fined  for  the  offence  by  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  who,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  was  the 
inmate  of  a  gaol.*  He  had,  however,  the  qualification  of  being 
a  renegade  from  the  reformed  faith  and  an  accepter  of  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and,  moreover,  was  prepared  and  anxious  to  as- 
sist in  the  proper  adjustment  of  all  claims  to  the  estates  forfeited 

*  Archbishop  King's  State  of  the  Protestants,  4to  Ed.  Lond.  1691,  p.  58. 
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in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  1641.  The  feelings  of  this 
pious,  upright  and  decorous  judge  may  be  learned,  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  reference  to  Protestants,  he  was  frequently  heard  to 
declare  from  the  bench,  "  that  among  forty  thousand,  there  was 
not  one  who  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a  villain."  He  fur- 
ther often  declared,  that  in  a  case  between  Protestant  and  Papist, 
he  would  consult  his  priest  previously  to  decision,  in  order  to  as- 
certain what  portion  of  justice  should  be  meted  to  Protestants. 
In  numerous  instances,  Papists,  upon  a  mere  affidavit,  (falsely 
sworn),  were  granted  orders  for  the  recovery  of  estates,  which 
they  had  never  before  possessed  ;  while  plundered  Protestants, 
even  of  the  most  irrefragable  proofs  of  title,  were  refused  all  aid, 
and  referred  to  the  palatable  tribunal  of  a  Popish  judge  and  jury; 
the  latter  convened  by  a  Popish  sheriff.  As  coadjutors  to  Sir 
Alexander  Fitton,  Alexius  Stafford,  a  Popish  priest,  and  Felix 
O'Neill,  (son  of  Turlough  O'Neill,  a  leader  in  the  murderous  atro- 
cities of  1641),  were  appointed  masters  in  chancery.  Thomas  Nu- 
gent, an  obscure  Popish  barrister,  (afterwards  created  Lord  River- 
ston),  was  constituted  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  it  would 
seem  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  transfer  of  the  confis- 
cated estates  ;  for,  although  contrary  to  law,  he  instantly  reversed 
the  outlawries  upon  which  the  rebels  had  been  dispossessed.  The 
advancement  of  the  Popish  interest  seemed  to  be  the  chief  matter  to 
which  the  labours  of  this  worthy  judge  were  directed.     Sir  Brien 

O'Neill  and Lyndon  were  the  judges  inferior  to  Nugent ; 

the  former,  a  Romanist  and  cordial  hater  of  the  English  and  Pro- 
testants, the  latter,  a  Protestant,  but  however  disposed,  not  in 
circumstances  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  bench.  In  the  Exchequer  from  which  court  no 
writ  of  error  can  be  brought  forward  in  England,  much  of  the 
business  of  the  Papists  was  transacted  ;  for  instance,  all  writs  of 
quo  warranto  against  corporations,  of  scire  facias  concerning  of- 
fices, and  all  actions  of  ejectment  and  trespass.  The  important  of- 
fice of  Chief  Baron  of  this  court,  required  a  man  of  ability  and 
devotion  to  the  Popish  cause  ;  accordingly,  the  existing  incum- 
bent was  dismissed,  and  Stephen  (afterwards  Sir  Stephen)  Rice 
appointed  in  his  place.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  to  these  was  added,  the  sine  qua  non  qualification, 
an  inveterate  hate  to  the  Protestant  interest ;  Mr.  Rice  having 
frequently  boasted  that  "he  would  drive  a  coach  and  horses 
through  the  Acts  of  Settlement."*  He  also  declared,  that  Pro- 
testants should  have  nothing  from  him  but  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  surprising,  that  his  court  was 
filled  with  Popish  plaintiffs,  who  with  any  description  of  evidence, 
were  sure  to  succeed.  All  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom  were 
speedily  condemned  in  this  court,  and  to  aggravate  the  injustice, 
leases  granted  previously  by  them  were  declared  null  and  void  ; 

*  A  favourite  expression  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  in  reference  to  acts  of 
parliament.     Another  striking  coincidence.      Verbum  sap. 
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thus  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  were  many  Protestants  plundered 
of  their  lawful  property. 

Little  business  was  transacted  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
as  the  judges  there  were  men  of  integrity.  The  head  of  the 
court  was  Chief  Justice  Keating,  a  Protestant.  He  had  been  of 
the  household  of  James  II.  when  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Papists, 
it  appears,  calculated  upon  his  aid  in  furtherance  of  their  projects, 
but  Mr.  Keating  possessed  too  much  honour  as  well  as  sense  and 
foresight  to  participate  in  the  reckless  course  which  the  court  and 
Romish  party  had  adopted.  Besides  his  circumstances  were  such 
as  to  disincline  him  to  any  wild  or  desperate  measures;  he  was 
rich  and  unmarried.  In  1689,  he  displayed  his  honorable  and  hu- 
mane feelings  by  a  forcible  appeal  to  James  II.,  in  favour  of  the 
purchasers  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement,  and  in  opposition  to  a 
repeal  of  these  Acts.  Denis  Daly,  Esq.,  puisne  judge  in  the  same 
court,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  man  of  high  principle,  who 
never  prostituted  his  high  office  to  the  purposes  of  faction.* 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  inferior  courts  and  offices  would 
undergo  a  sweeping  change,  when  the  higher  had  so  fully  expe- 
rienced the  effects  of  that  ruling  principle.  Such,  in  fact,  was 
the  case.  Every  sheriff  in  the  kingdom,  in  1687,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  with  one  exception  ;  and  he  (Charles  Hamilton)  had 
been  admitted  by  mistake,  in  place  of  a  Romanist  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  at  this  period,  scarcely  a  single 
instance  can  be  found  of  a  Protestant  having  recovered  property 
by  execution  ;  inasmuch  as  the  high  sheriffs  were  generally  not 
worthy  of  trust  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds.  Many  who 
confided  executions  to  them  never  received  the  amount  recovered. 
The  mayors  and  other  magistrates  in  the  newly  arranged  corpo- 
rations were  generally  persons  of  the  same  circumstances.  In 
Dublin,  many  of  the  Popish  freemen  had  not  money  to  procure 
gowns,  and  in  the  provincial  towns  matters  were  even  worse.  A 
few  Protestants  were  continued  in  the  commission  of  the  peace ; 
but  they  were  out-voted  by  numbers  of  the  other  party.  These 
new  Popish  magistrates  were  mostly  the  very  dregs  of  society  ; 
the  fathers  of  many  of  them  having  been  executed  for  robbery  and 
murder.f 

Placed  under  these  circumstances,  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
Protestants  may  be  imagined.  Totally  deprived  of  protection 
from  the  law,  which  in  fact,  was  rendered  a  galling  instrument  of 
oppression,  a  state  of  open,  honourable  warfare  would  have  been 
far  preferable,  as,  in  that  last  resource,  each  individual  might,  at 
least,  expect  to  reap  the  legitimate  benefit  of  his  own  exertions. 
In  such  warfare,  chicanery  could  not  avail.  Civil  war  is  a 
dreadful  calamity,  but  oppression,  plunder,  and  ruin,  under  the 
forms  of  law,  are  greater  calamities.  During  the  vile  sway  of 
James  II.,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  drained  these  evils  to  the 
very  dregs. 

*  King's  State  of  the  Protestants. 
t  Ibid. 
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The  power  entrusted  to  the  privy  council  in  Ireland,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  treat,  was  very  extensive.  It  was,  therefore,  con- 
sidered desirable,  that  this  body  should  be  rendered  subservient 
to  Popish  purposes.  With  this  view  a  number  of  Romanists,  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  a  majority,  were  forthwith  appointed. 

Especial  care  had  always  been  taken  by  the  government,  that 
the  Protestant  party,  who  have  been  invariably  attached  to  Bri- 
tish connection,  should  have  a  due  preponderance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  arid  other  situations  of  authority.  For  this  salutary 
purpose,  the  charters  and  laws  of  corporations  had  excluded  Ro- 
manists from  the  freedom  of  them  ;  a  step,  the  policy  of  which 
was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  disloyal  conduct  of  the  Papists  in 
all  corporate  cities,  and  other  places,  where  they  possessed  any 
share  of  power.  We  may  mention  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Galway 
and  Limerick,  as  boroughs  in  which  this  bad  spirit  had  been  very 
recently  exhibited.  Tyrconnel,  however,  bent  on  his  plans  of 
Popish  ascendancy  and  Protestant  prostration,  undertook  the 
task  of  annulling  or  altering  the  corporate  charters  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  wise  policy  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  He 
commenced,  in  1686,  with  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  and,  knowing 
that  Protestants  would  never  voluntarily  surrender  their  rights, 
attempted  to  intimidate  that  body  into  an  admission  of  Papists  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  just  principle  and  proper  spirit  of 
Sir  John  Knox,  then  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  board  of  aldermen,  ren- 
dered that  pernicious  effort  fruitless.  The  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fectual measure  of  a  quo  warranto  was  then  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  compass  the  object.  Rice,  the  Chief  Baron,  and  Nagle,  At- 
torney-General, (who  have  been  already  noticed),  were  the  chief 
instruments  employed  on  this  occasion.  Most  of  the  charters  of 
the  kingdom  were  in  two  terms  declared  forfeited,  and  that  with- 
out legal  trial  or  proof  of  guilt.  The  members  of  the  corporation 
of  Dublin  were  not  allowed  sufficient  time  for  the  proper  prepa- 
ration of  their  plea,  and  a  mistake  having  been  made  in  the  date 
of  one  of  their  charters,  they  were  refused  permission  to  correct 

it,  and   judgment    was  forthwith  pronounced    against    them 

The  charter  of  Londonderry,  and  most  others,  were  condemned 
upon  equally  frivolous  pretences.  Where  necessary,  new  char- 
ters were  granted  to  Romanists,  who  unceremoniously  ejected  all 
Protestants  who  refused  submission  to  their  illegal  and  oppressive 
domination. 

Absolute  power  was  reserved  to  the  government  in  the  new 
charters.  The  King  retained  the  right  of  expelling  any  mem- 
ber without  trial,  and  thus  the  burgesses  returned  to  parlia- 
ment must  necessarily  be  subservient  tools  of  the  government, 
and  consequently  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Protestant  interest. 
In  order  to  save  appearances,  a  few  Protestants  were  allowed  au- 
thority in  these  corporations ;  but,  in  general,  they  declined  act- 
ing, from  its  palpable  uselessness,  and,  indeed,  danger,  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Protestants  now  fully  perceived  the  descrip- 
tion of  parliament  which  they  must  expect  in  Ireland,  and   could 
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only  anticipate  the  deprivation  of  their  estates,  a  destruction  of 
their  trade,  and  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Concurrent,  of  course,  with  a  rejection  of  the  authority  of 
the  British  government  and  legislature. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Popish  party  were,  however,  not  unac- 
companied by  disadvantages  to  themselves.  A  great  depression 
of  commercial  affairs,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  bestowed 
on  the  Protestants,  (who,  almost  exclusively,  possessed  the  capi- 
tal and  intelligence  required  in  commerce),  caused  a  sensible  di- 
minution of  the  revenue.  Considerable  clamour  was  on  this  ac- 
count raised  by  the  enemies  of  Tyrconnell,  and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  England  to  justify  himself  before  the  King 

Leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Chancellor  Fitton, 
and  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  he  embarked,  attended  by  Chief 
Baron  Rice.  They  succeeded  in  satisfying  his  Majesty  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Tyrconnel's  proceedings.  At  this  audience,  the  Pro- 
testant officers  who  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  army, 
were  ordered  to  be  dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few, 
who,  it  is  thought,  had  privately  declared  their  pliability  as  to 
religion. 

In  Scotland,  the  same  insane  career  of  illegality  and  oppres- 
sion, was  observable.  In  his  declarations  regarding  this  country, 
a  favorite  expression  of  the  King  was,  "  that  his  subjects  were 
obliged  to  obey  him  without  reserve."  In  short,  declaring  that 
his  will  was  law  ;  a  degree  of  tyranny,  not  exceeded  in  either  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  And  be  it  remarked,  this  open  foe  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  met  the  warm  support  of  the  Romanists. 

Little  sympathy  was  manifested  towards  James  by  any  of  the 
potentates  of  Europe,  excepting  by  the  King  of  France.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  others,  suggested  a  diffe- 
rent course  to  the  King  of  England,  as  more  conducive  to  his  real 
interest.  But  he  was  deaf  to  all  such  remonstrances,  pertina- 
ciouslv  resolving  to  follow  the  course  recommended  bv  his  bigoted 
Popish  advisers.  War  was  declared  against  the  Emperor  at  this 
period,  (1688),  by  the  King  of  France.  Spain  and  Holland  were 
bound  by  regard  to  their  vital  interests  to  assist  the  former,  and 
sound  policy  dictated  a  similar  course  to  the  English  government. 
The  part  to  be  adopted  by  the  latter  became  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  all  parties,  and  to  none  more  than  the  Dutch. 
In  this  emergency,  the  Prince  of  Orange  became  the  saviour  of 
his  country. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined,  that  no  people  could  endure  the 
intolerable  series  of  unjust  and  tyrannical  acts  which  we  have  re- 
counted, by  which  the  constitution  and  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  laid  prostrate,  without  anxiously  seeking  for  some  mode 
of  redress.  The  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  driven 
by  the  direst  necessity,  earnestly  applied  for  aid  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  By  letter  and  by  personal  application  were  their  wishes 
made  known  to  him.*     For  this  purpose  Lord  Wharton,  a  man 

*  In  June,  1688,  a  formal  invitation  was  addressed  to  the  Prince,  signed 

o 
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advanced  in  years,  passed  through  Holland  on  his  route  to  Ger- 
many ;  Henry  Sydney,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  af- 
terwards Earl  of  llomney,  proceeded  to  Spa,  on  pretence  of 
drinking  the  waters  ;  the  Bishop  of  London,  still  under  suspen- 
sion, maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  leading  men  at  the 
Hague  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  strenuously  opposed 
the  illegal  measures  of  James,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  the  Prince.  The  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Dor- 
set, together  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  Lords  of  all  parties, 
speedily  acquiesced  in  this  course.  Lord  Dunblain  (commander 
of  a  frigate),  son  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  aided  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  matter.  Admiral  Russel,  under  pretence  of  a  visit  to 
his  sister  who  resided  at  the  Hague,  proceeded  to  that  place,  with 
authority  from  many  individuals  of  great  power  and  influence  to 
represent  matters  to  his  Highness,  and  learn  what  course  might 
be  expected  from  him.  The  Prince  replied,  that  if  invited  -by 
persons  of  leading  interest,  on  their  own  part  and  that  of  the  body 
whose  feelings  they  represented,  to  undertake  the  deliverance  of 
their  country  and  religion,  he  conceived  that  he  should  be 
enabled  to  engage  in  the  affair  in  the  September  following.  Sir 
Rowland  Gwyn,  Sir  Robert  Peyton,  Doctor  Burnet,  and  others, 
who  were  justly  discontented  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  England, 
now  resided  at  the  Hague,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  promotion 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince.  In  England  the  Earl  of  Danby, 
who  had  arranged  the  preliminaries  for  the  marriage  of  his  High- 
ness, now  took  as  active  a  share  in  the  present  undertaking,  which 
he  materially  forwarded.  Many  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  several 
leading  citizens  of  London  were  informed  of  the  matter,  and  were 
most  desirous  it  should  be  carried  into  operation,  but,  considering 
the  hazard  attending  it,  did  not  wish  to  appear  prominently  as 
actors  in  the  transaction. 

Nor  did  the  Prince  of  Orange  engage  in  this  important  under- 
taking without  mature  deliberation.  In  the  month  of  May,  1688, 
when  his  Highness  was  earnestly  solicited  for  his  decision,  he  ob- 
served :  "  He  must  satisfy  both  his  honour  and  conscience,  before 
he  could  enter  upon  so  great  a  design  ;  which,  if  it  miscarried,  must 
bring  ruin  both  to  England  and  Holland.  He  protested  that  no 
private  ambition,  nor  particular  resentment,  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  make  a  breach  with  so  near  a  relation,  or  engage  in  a  war,  of 
which  the  consequences  must  be  of  the  last  importance,  both  to 
the  interests  of  Europe,  and  the  Protestant  religion ;  there- 
fore he  expected  more  formal  and  direct  invitations."  On  it  being 
stated,  that  great  danger  must  attend  the  communication  of  the 
matter  to  many  persons,  he  observed  that,  "  if  such  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men,  as  might  be  supposed  to  understand  the  sense  of  the 
nation,  would  do  it,  he  would  acquiesce  in  it."  Shortly  subsequent 
to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  an, 

by  Lords  Shrewsbury,  Danby,  Devonshire,  and  Lumlev,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Admiral  Russell  and  Mr,  Sidney. —  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  4to,  Lond.  1821. 
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invitation  with  the  required  number  of  signatures,  was  presented 
to  his  Highness ;  and  the  Princes  was  fully  decided  to  engage  in 
the  undertaking  by  the  representations  of  M.  Zuylestein,  who 
now  returned  from  England,  and  informed  him  of  the  discontent 
which  universally  prevailed. 

It  was  deemed  necessary,  by  those  who  negociated  this  matter 
with  the  Prince,  to  make  application  to  some  leading  members  of 
the  States  General,  to  whom  they  stated,  "  how  nearly  they  were 
concerned  in  what  then  passed  in  England,  which  was  but  one 
branch  of  the  designs  carried  on  by  the  French  King,  for  enslav- 
ing Europe,  and  extirpating  what  they  called  the  '  northern  he- 
resy5 both  in  name  and  thing.  That  if  they  suffered  the  conspi- 
racy of  their  common  enemies  to  proceed,  they  would  be  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  England,  and  must  soon  fall  under  the  French  yoke,  of 
which  they  had  felt  the  weight  in  1672,  and  had  lately  heard  more 
of  it  from  the  multitudes  of  French  Protestants  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  their  country.  They  insisted  how  glorious  it  would  be 
for  them  to  become  the  sanctuary  of  oppressed  innocence.  They 
called  up  to  their  minds  what  had  formerly  been  done  for  their 
republic  by  the  English  nation,  when  they  had  newly  cast  off  the 
Spanish  tyranny,  and  were  forced  to  implore  the  succour  of  their 
neighbours  against  a  power,  which  then  carried  on  the  same  de- 
signs, and  by  the  same  methods,  which  of  late  had  been  copied 
from  them  by  the  French.  That  all  reasons  of  gratitude,  huma- 
nity, policy,  and  Christianity,  concurred  to  incline  them  to  a  com- 
pliance in  giving  their  assistance  to  the  fixing  a  bank  to  that  tor- 
rent which  otherwise  would  overflow  all  Christendom.  That  the 
business  would  admit  of  no  delay,  since,  if  they  slipped  the  op- 
portunity, by  the  French  King's  turning  his  force  to  the  Upper 
Rhine  against  Philipsburgh,  if  they  missed  this  seasonable  occa- 
sion of  helping  England,  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  any  thing 
hereafter ;  the  two  Kings  hoping  in  a  short  time  to  put  both  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  beyond  the  power  of  disputing  their  plea- 
sure." This  forcible  appeal  was  successful.  The  Prince  engaged 
that  the  States  would  privately  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  add  several  fo- 
reisni  regiments  to  their  army. 

Preparatory  to  his  descent  upon  England,  the  Prince  deemed 
it  advisable  to  make  precautionary  arrangements  on  the  conti- 
nent. He,  therefore,  joined  the  confederacy  of  Augsburgh 
against  France,  in  order  to  divert  Louis  from  an  attack  on  Hol- 
land. He  entered  into  a  close  compact  with  several  German 
princes,  to  restore  the  constitution  of  England  and  obstruct  the 
increasing  growth  of  the  power  of  France. 

Invitations  from  England  continued  to  pour  in  upon  the  Prince. 
The  seven  prelates,  while  confined  in  the  Tower,  (June)  having 
considered  the  perilous  state  to  which  the  institutions  and  rights 
of  the  people  had  been  reduced,  resolved  on  addressing  his  High- 
ness. The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  resigned  his  regiment 
of  horse,  now  mortgaged  his  estate  for  forty  thousand  pounds, 
proceeded  to  Holland  and  laid  his  sword  and  pur*e  at  the  Prince's 
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disposal.  Admiral  Herbert  speedily  followed.  The  Prince  now 
accelerated  the  progress  of  the  equipment  of  the  fleet.  These 
preparations  were  noticed  by  Count  d'  Avaux,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  who  communicated  the  fact  to  his  master, 
Louis  speedily  communicated  the  intelligence  to  his  ally,  James' 
II.,  recommending  him  to  prepare  for  an  invasion.  The  King  of 
England  received  similar  warnings  from  other  quarters,  but  he 
did  not  attend  to  them  till  it  was  too  late.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  this  heedlessness,  are,  that  with  the  large  fleet  and  army  of 
England  he  despised  any  attempt  of  so  inferior  a  power  as  Hol- 
land ;  the  strict  courtesy  preserved  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  is 
also  stated  to  have  contributed  to  the  effect.  Robert  Spenser., 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  prime  minister,  advised  his  Majesty  to 
disregard  the  reported  preparations,  which  counsel  the  ill-fated 
King  implicitly  followed.* 

James  now  determined  to  assemble  parliament,  as  the  best 
course  under  existing  circumstances,  and,  accordingly  commanded 
that  the  Chancellor  should  issue  writs  on  the  5th  of  September^ 
preparatory  to  a  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  27th  of  November 
following.  The  new  regulation  in  the  corporations  was  now  car- 
ried on  with  redoubled  activity. 

Louis  XIV.,  anxious  to  enter  into  close  alliance  with  James., 
despatched  an  envoy  to  make  him  an  offer  of  the  services  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  which  force  it  was  proposed  should  land  at 
Portsmouth.  The  priests  and  most  of  the  Popish  lords  desired 
that  this  aid  should  be  accepted,  but  Lord  Sunderland  was  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  his  advice  prevailed. 

*  The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  contributed  so  effectually  to  the  success 
of  the  Revolution,  was  son  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Sunderland.  He  had 
been  employed  as  ambassador  at  various  courts  by  Charles  II.,  and  on  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  having  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  appointed 
prime-minister.  He  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  rash  pro- 
ceedings of  the  King  would  terminate  disastrously,  and,  in  consequence, 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  infidelity 
being  suspected,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices,  shortly  before  the  Re- 
volution. During  his  exile  he  became  the  constant  adviser  of  King 
"William,  to  whom  his  political  sagacity,  sound  judgment,  and  knowledge  of 
political  parties,  strongly  recommended  him.  Being  of  expensive  habits,  he 
had  dissipated  his  fortune,  but  received  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum 
from  the  King.  He  effected  a  reconciliation  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
Whigs,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  as  secre- 
tary of  State.  In  1697,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  could 
never,  however,  obtain  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whig  party.  Burnet 
thus  depicts  his  character  :  '*  He  was  a  man  of  great  expense,  and,  in  order 
to  supporting  himself,  went  into  the  prevailing  councils  at  court ;  so  he 
changed  sides  often,  with  little  regard  either  to  religion  or  the  interests  of 
his  country.  He  raised  many  enemies  to  himself,  by  the  contempt  with 
■which  he  treated  those  who  differed  from  him.  He  had  indeed  the  superior 
genius  to  all  the  men  of  business  that  I  have  yet  known  ;  and  he  had  the 
dexterity  of  insinuating  himself  so  entirely  into  the  greatest  degree  of  con- 
fidence, with  three  succeeding  princes,  who  set  up  on  very  different  interests, 
that  he  came  by  this  time  to  lose  himself  so  much,  that  those  who  esteemed 
his  parts,  depended  little  on  his  firmness." 
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Affairs  were  thus  situated,  when  the  English  ambassador  was 
desired  to  enquire  of  the  States  General,  "what  they  meant  by  their 
great  and  surprising  warlike  preparations,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  when  all  operations,  especially  those  at 
sea,  used  to  cease  ?"  To  this  the  States  replied,  that  they  only 
followed  the  example  of  the  King  of  England  in  raising  a  military 
force,  and  that  they  had  more  cause  to  demand  an  explanation  of 
the  grounds  of  the  late  alliances  into  which  his  Majesty  had  en- 
tered. This  bold  reply  increased  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
court,  and  caused  it  to  make  the  greatest  exertions  to  repel  the 
threatened  invasion.  The  chief  ports,  particularly  Portsmouth 
and  Hull,  were  now  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Papists. 

By  the  march  of  the  French  troops  towards  Germany,  all  fear 
of  their  invasion  of  England  was  removed.  This  circumstance 
greatly  favoured  the  undertaking  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Intelligence  having  reached  James  of  the  embarkation  of 
several  regiments  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet,  the  Earl  of  Fever- 
sham  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  King  however 
spoke  of  personally  leading  his  troops  in  case  of  invasion.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  should  retire  to 
Portsmouth,  a  place  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
Lord  Dartmouth  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of 
forty-four  ships.  It  was  proposed  in  council,  that,  in  order  to 
avert  the  invasion,  the  ambassador  in  Holland  should  represent  to 
the  States,  that  no  private  treaty  whatever  existed  between  the 
King  of  England  and  Louis  XIV.  ;  but  this  proceeding  had  no 
effect,  the  Prince  of  Orange  continuing  his  preparations. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  James  received  from  his  envoy  in 
Holland  the  most  direct  intimation  of  the  intention  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  envoy  stated  that  Pensionary  Fagel  had  stated 
to  him  in  express  terms,  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  his  High- 
ness ;  and  added,  that  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had 
arrived  in  Holland  in  order  to  accompany  the  Prince  on  his 
expedition.  James  was  quite  thunderstruck  on  receipt  of  this 
intelligence  ;  he  now  perceived  the  imminency  of  the  danger  into 
which  his  own  rash  and  misguided  proceedings  had  plunged  him. 
A  person  present  on  the  occasion  observed,  "  that  the  danger  was 
less  than  he  imagined,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  might  yet 
be  diverted  from  the  design,  or  defeated  in  the  attempt."  But 
James  replied,  that  "  he  knew  his  son-in-law's  character  so  well, 
that  if  he  undertook  any  design,  he  would  go  through  with  it,  and 
that  he  would  never  be  diverted,  and  very  hardly  defeated." 

Reduced  now  to  a  state  of  no  small  difficulty,  the  King  was  as 
precipitate  in  restoring  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  Protestant 
subjects  as  he  had  before  been  in  annulling  them.  The  Bishop 
of  Ely  (one  of  the  celebrated  seven)  was  now  prevailed  on  by 
the  King  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  prelates  at  the  palace. 
Accordingly,  the  Bishops  of  Chichester,  Peterborough,  Win- 
chester, Rochester,  Bath,  and  Ely  waited  on  his  Majesty,  who 
received  them  with  the  utmost  graciousness,  assuring  them  that  he 
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was  prepared  to  adopt  any  course  they  might  think  desirable,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  rights  of  his 
subjects.  The  bishops  replied  with  expressions  of  duty  and 
loyalty,  and  withdrew  in  order  to  prepare  a  statement  of  such 
measures  as  they  deemed  proper  in  the  existing  exigency. 

In  order  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  proposed  attempt,  the  King  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  28th  September,  declaring  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  specious  pretences  on  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Prince 
might  be  grounded,  the  real  intention  was  to  conquer  the  country 
and  subject  its  inhabitants  to  foreign  domination.  Further  calling 
on  them  to  unite  in  defence  of  him  and  their  native  land,  and 
observing  in  conclusion,  that  he  had  intended  to  meet  Parliament 
in  November,  but  from  the  present  extraordinary  projects,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  recal  the  writs.  At  the  same  time  the 
King  continued  his  endeavours  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  he  had  justly  forfeited.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the'Bishop  of  London  was  removed,  and  it  being  intimated 
to  the  King  that  the  prelates  were  desirous  that  the  charter  of 
the  city  of  London  should  be  restored,  his  Majesty  commanded 
the  attendance  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  members,  and  in- 
formed them  of  his  intention  to  restore  them  to  all  their  ancient 
privileges,  relying,  in  return,  upon  their  support.  The  King 
further  promulgated  a  general  pardon,  from  the  benefits  of  which 
were  excepted,  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  Sir  Robert  Peyton,  Major 
Wildman,  Doctor  Burnet,  and  eleven  or  twelve  others.  These 
proceedings  were,  however,  very  little  regarded  by  the  people  at 
large,  who  were  much  more  employed  in  praying  for  an  easterly 
(then  called  a  Protestant)  wind,  being  that  which  would  waft  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  their  shores. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  Chichester,  Winchester,  St.  Asaph,  Rochester,  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  Peterborough  waited  on  his  Majesty,  on  the  3d  of 
October,  when  they  suggested  the  mode  in  which  certain  griev- 
ances should  be  remedied.  The  Popish  priests  were  furious  at 
the  liberty  thus  taken  by  the  clergy  of  the  "  heretical"  church, 
and  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  King.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, compelled  by  stern  necessity,  and  thinking,  perhaps  to  lull 
his  Protestant  subjects  into  false  security,  resolved  to  grant  im- 
mediate redress  to  the  hardships  of  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  justly  complained.  On  the  5th  October,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission  was  dissolved ;  on  the  6th,  the  charter  was  re- 
turned to  the  city  of  London;  on  the  10th,  the  Lords  Lieute- 
nant of  counties  were  directed  to  inquire  into  any  abuses  in  the 
late  regulation  of  corporations ;  on  the  12th,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  visitor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  ordered 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  society  according  to  its  statutes  ;  on 
the  17th,  a  proclamation  appeared,  by  which  the  ancient  charters, 
rights  and  liberties  of  corporations  were  restored ;  on  the  20th, 
all  Popish  lords  lieutenant,  mayors,   magistrates  and  recorders 
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were  deprived  of  their  commissions  and  Protestants  appointed  to 
their  offices. 

The  unwillingness  with  which  these  concessions  were  granted 
was  fully  and  speedily  demonstrated.  On  the  16th  October,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  caused  a  citation  to  be  placed  on  the  gate 
of  Magdalen  college,  with  the  view  of  recalling  Dr.  Hough  and  the 
former  fellows,  on  the  2d  November  ensuing.  Intelligence,  how- 
ever, having  arrived,  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  been  much  injured 
by  a  storm,  and  would  probably  not  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  sea 
again  before  spring,  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  college  were 
immediately  suspended.  But  on  the  arrival  of  a  more  correct 
statement,  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  perfect  order,  the  pretended 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  church  reappeared,  and  the  rightful 
members  of  the  college  were  restored  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  This  signal  manifestation  of  insincerity  and  bad  faith  was 
as  undignified  and  disreputable  as  it  was  disastrous.  The  Protes- 
tants now  beheld  in  James  the  bigoted  tyrant  in  his  naked  defor* 
mity  ;  it  was  now  clear,  that  nothing  but  necessity  could  induce 
him  to  act  towards  them  with  liberality  or  justice. 

James  and  his  party  still  thought  that  they  could  effectually  op- 
pose the  Prince  of  Orange.  For  this  purpose,  Lord  Dartmouth 
was  commanded  to  steer  towards  Ostend  with  the  fleet,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  progress  of  the  Dutch.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  Lindsay,  Westmorland,  Burling- 
ton, and  Ailesbury,  Viscount  Faulconberg,  Lord  Jermyn,  and  a 
few  others  of  the  nobility,  on  the  abstract  principle  of  loyalty,  of- 
fered their  services.  A  commission  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot ;  to  Colonels  Henry 
Gage  and  Solomon  Richards,  two  regiments  of  foot.  The  young 
Duke  of  Ormonde*  offered  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Beaumont.  The  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was  dispatched  to  Scotland,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  its  defence. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Tower. — 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  arrived  at  Chester  from  Ireland, 
and  three  thousand  from  Scotland.  Among  other  preparations, 
extraordinary  prayers  for  forty  hours  were  celebrated  in  the  King's 
chapel  and  the  "  host"  was  exhibited.  The  other  chapels  were 
speedily  closed,  in  consequence  of  the  irreverent  conduct  of  the 
populace,  who  were  greatly  inspirited  by  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  Prince ;  while  the  Popish  priests  and  Jesuits,  alarmed  at  the 
impending  storm,  fled  in  great  numbers  to  foreign  countries. 

At  this  critical  period,  the  son  of  James  II.  was,  on  the  15th 
October,  solemnly  named  in  St.  James's  chapel,  James- Francis- 
Edward  ;  the  Pope,  represented  by  his  nuncio,  being  godfather, 
and  the  Queen-Dowager,  godmother.  Considerable  doubt  and 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  birth  of  this  alleged  Prince ;  many 
contending  that  the  child  was  not  the  offspring  of  the  Queen.     A 

*  He  afterwards  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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pamphlet,  (attributed  to  Dr.  Burnet)  enforcing  the  latter  opinion, 
and  entitled,  A  memorial  of  the  English  Protestants,  presented 
/to  their  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  was 
circulated  in  Holland  at  this  period.  The  King  having  seen  it, 
thought  proper  to  summon  an  extraordinary  council  on  the  22d 
of  October,  at  which  he  produced  some  depositions  as  to  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  birth  of  his  son.  Notwithstanding  this  proceed- 
ing, doubts  prevailed,  and  very  strong  matter  was  brought  forward 
by  the  dissentients,  on  the  occasion.  Nothing  positive,  however, 
appeared  ;  and  in  later  times,  it  seems  to  be  allowed  that  the  child 
was  the  son  of  James  and  his  Queen. 

The  removal  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  from  his  offices  of  President  of  the  Council  and  princi- 
pal Secretary  of  State,  caused  no  inconsiderable  sensation  ;  though, 
it  could  not  much  surprise  any  who  had  been  cognizant  of  the 
course  lately  pursued  by  that  nobleman.  James  had  good  reason 
to  suspect  his  fidelity,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  his  dismissal. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  and  Dr.  Spratt,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
considering  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  published  apologies  for  their 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  ;  and  others, 
more  fearful  of  consequences,  made  application  to  the  King  for 
pardon  for  their  transgressions  of  the  law.  Lord  Chancellor  Jef- 
feries,  the  bishops  of  Chester  and  Durham,  Sir  Nicholas  Butler, 
and  about  twenty  other  persons  adopted  this  course.  Pardons 
were  formally  granted  on  the  1st  of  November. 

A  copy  of  a  resolution  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  States 
General  was  about  this  period  forwarded  to  James  by  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague.  It  declared  the  causes  which  induced  them 
to  lend  the  Prince  of  Orange  assistance  in  his  expedition  to  Eng- 
land. 

Matters  being  now  nearly  arranged,  the  Prince,  desirous  of  jus- 
tifying his  undertaking  to  the  world,  promulgated  a  lengthened  De- 
claration, containing  twenty-six  clauses,  in  which  he  detailed  the 
causes,  motives  and  purposes  of  his  expedition.*  When  this  De- 
claration had  been  prepared,  the  Prince  received  intelligence  of 
the  concessions  made  by  the  King,  in  conformity  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  bishops;  and,  in  order  to  expose  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  this  proceeding,  appended  a  shorter  address  to  his  pre- 
vious Declaration.!  Together  with  these  documents,  his  High- 
ness directed,  that  an  invitation  should  be  addressed  to  the  army 
and  navy,  calling  on  them  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  their  reli- 
gion, laws  and  liberties.  Dr.  Burnet  at  the  same  time  wrote  a 
treatise  concerning  "  the  measures  of  obedience,"  defending  the 
undertaking  of  the  Prince,  and  answering  all  objections  to  it.  Of 
these  several  documents  many  thousand  copies  were  circulated  in 
England. 

The  wind  which  had  long  been  unfavorable,  changed  to  the  east 

*  This  important  document  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
f  Vide  Appendix. 
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on  the  1  Gill  of  October.  Orders  were  issued  that  all  persons  en- 
gaged should  hasten  to  Helvoetsluys.  On  the  same  day  the  Prince 
took  formal  leave  of  the  States,  observing,  "  That  he  was  ex- 
tremely sensible  of  the  kindness  they  had  shewed  him  upon  all 
occasions  ;  he  took  God  to  witness  he  had  served  them  faithfully, 
ever  since  he  had  been  entrusted  by  them  with  the  government,  and 
that  he  had  never  any  end  before  his  eyes  but  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, which  he  had  always  pursued ;  and  if  at  any  time  he  erred  in 
his  judgment,  yet  his  heart  was  ever  set  on  procuring  their  safety 
and  prosperity.  He  took  God  to  witness  he  went  to  England 
with  no  other  intentions  but  those  he  had  set  out  in  his  Declara- 
tion ;  he  did  not  know  how  the  Divine  wisdom  might  dispose  of  him  ; 
but  to  his  Providence  he  committed  himself.  Whatever  might 
become  of  him,  he  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their  country, 
and  recommended  the  Princess  to  them  in  a  most  particular  man- 
ner, who,  he  assured  them,  loved  their  country  perfectly,  and 
equally  with  her  own  ;  and  hoped,  that  whatever  might  happen  to 
him,  they  would  still  protect  her,  arid  use  her  as  she  well  de- 
served/' The  States  were  much  affected  at  the  departure  of 
their  steady  and  upright  chief  magistrate,  to  whom  they  were 
warmly  attached.* 

The  fleet  was  not  fully  prepared  until  the  19th.,  when  the  Prince 
proceeded  on  board,  and  on  the  20th  they  departed.  The  fleet 
consisted  of  seventy-seven  sail,  twenty-five  fire-ships,  and  nearly 
four  hundred  transports,  carrying  3,660  horse,  and  10,692  foot. — 
The  ship  on  board  which  the  Prince  embarked,  was  a  frigate  of 
twenty-eight  guns,  having  with  him  Count  Nassau,  General  of  the 
horse,  Count  de  Solms,  Colonel  of  his  foot  guards,  Count  de 
■Stirum,  Messieurs  Auverquerque,  Bentinck,  and  Zuylestein.  He 
was  also  accompanied  by  several  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
by  Marshal  Schomberg,  and  his  son,  Count  Charles,  M.  la  Cail- 
lemote,  (son  of  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny),  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred Protestant  French  officers.  Admiral  Herbert  led  the  van  ; 
Vice- Admiral  Evertzen  conducted  the  rear,  while  the  Prince  was 
placed  with  the  main  body,  carrying  an  English  flag,  with  their 
Highnesses'  arms,  surrounded  with  this  inscription  :  The  Protes- 
tant religion  and  liberties  of  England,  and  beneath,  the  motto 
of  the  house  of  Nassau :  Je  maintiendrai,  I  will  maintain. 

The  fleet  having  sailed,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  west- 
ward, and  increased  to  a  storm,  by  which  the  vessels  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  in  Helvoetsluys  and  other  ports.  This 
circumstance,  which  was  not  surprising  at  that  period  of  the  year, 
somewhat  alarmed  the  Protestants  in  both  England  and  Holland, 
while  the  Papists  launched  into  the  most  insulting  manifestations 
of  joy.  James  was  greatly  elevated  by  the  intelligence,  stating 
to  a  person  near  him  at  the  time  :  "  You  know,  that  for  these 
three  days,  I  have  caused  the  holy  sacrament  to  go  in  proces- 
sion." This  incident  fully  exhibits  the  fatuity  and  weakness  of  a 
man  who  could  indulge  in  a  joy  which  must  inevitably  be  short  lived. 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  Book  IV. 
P 
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The  matter  became,  in  fact,  most  favorable  to  the  undertaking 
of  the  Prince.  For,  the  loss  and  damage  caused  by  the  storm 
being  purposely  exaggerated  by  the  Dutch  newspapers,  James  and 
his  party  became  remiss  in  their  preparations  for  defence,  and  re- 
called several  concessions  which  had  been  lately  made  to  the  Pro- 
testants. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  James,  "  warning 
and  admonishing  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that  they  should  not 
publish,  disperse,  repeat,  or  hand  about  the  said  treasonable  De- 
claration, upon  peril  of  being  prosecuted  according  to  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  law."  This,  however,  had  no  effect.  About  this 
period,  the  Prince  issued  a  letter  to  the  officers  of  the  English 
army,*  which  fully  accomplished  its  intended  purpose. 

The  unfavorable  weather  continued  during  eight  days,  of  which 
period  the  Prince  availed  himself  to  repair  the  damage  undergone 
by  his  ships.  On  the  the  1st  of  November,  the  fleet  divided  into 
three  squadrons,  again  put  to  sea.  A  red  flag  was  hoisted  for  the 
English  and  Scotch,  commanded  by  Major-General  Mackay  ;  a 
white  for  the  Prince's  guards  and  troops  of  Brandenburgh,  headed 
by  Count  Solms  ;  and  a  blue  flag  for  the  Dutch  and  French,  led 
by  the  Count  de  Nassau.  On  the  2d  November,  they  steered 
towards  the  coast  of  England  without  encountering  any  opposition. 
On  the  3d,  they  reached  the  North-Forelands,  and,  the  wind 
being  extremely  favorable,  crowded  sail,  and  steered  for  the  chan- 
nel. When  arrived  between  Dover  and  Calais  the  Prince  called 
a  council  of  war,  and  afterwards  ordered  the  fleet  to  form  in  one 
body,  and  his  own  standard  to  be  raised.  The  4th,  being  Sunday, 
and  auspicious  as  the  day  of  his  birth  and  marriage,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  the  Prince  would  land  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Ports- 
mouth, or  some  other  place  in  that  quarter.  But  his  Highness 
devoted  that  day  to  the  service  of  God.  On  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber (a  day  remarkable  as  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  Popish 
plot)  the  fleet  passed  Dartmouth,  and  entered  the  haven  of  Tor- 
bay,  where  the  Prince  had  decided  on  disembarkation.  In  three 
hours,  the  horse  and  accoutrements  were  landed.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  wind  changed  to  the  west  and  blew  a  furious  storm, 
which  shattered  the  English  fleet,  under  Lord  Dartmouth,  and 
compelled  it  to  put  into  Portsmouth,  without  any  hope  of  speedy 
repair. 

*    Vide  appendix. 
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BOOK  III. 


FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  IN  ENGLAND,  A.  D.,   1688,    TO 
THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  IRELAND,  IN   1692. 


On  learning  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  people  of 
Devonshire  flocked  in  multitudes  to  the  shore,  to  welcome  their 
great  deliverer.  The  army  of  his  Highness,  was  on  landing,  in 
a  very  indifferent  condition,  and  had  he  met  a  hostile  reception, 
his  situation  would  have  been  one  of  considerable  danger.  The 
troops  being  in  readiness,  the  Prince  led  them  by  easy  marches,  and 
under  the  strictest  discipline,  to  Exeter.  His  own  quarters,  on 
landing,  were  at  the  house  of  Sir  William  Courtnay,  near  Newton- 
Abbot,  where  he  was  received  with  the  attention  and  kindness  due 
to  his  rank  and  present  mission. 

A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Prince. 
On  one  side  is   a  bust  of  his   Highness,  with  this  inscription  : 

Gulielmus  III.  D.  G.  Prin.  Aur.  Hoi  Wes.    Guh William 

III,,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land and  West  Friesland.  Round  the  outward  edge  :  Non  rapit 
imperium  is,  tua  recepit.  On  the  other  side  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a  fleet,  with  the  Prince  on  horseback  drawing  up  his  troops, 
while  a  female  figure  (of  justice)  is  prostrate,  having  a  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other.  The  motto  :  Terras 
Astrcea  revisit — Justice  revisits  the  earth.* 

James  II.  was  greatly  alarmed  on  receiving  intelligenceof  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  at  Torbay,  as  he  had  been  informed  that 
Burlington  in  the  north  of  England  had  been  the  place  decided 
on  for  that  purpose.  To  that  quarter  the  King  had  despatched 
his  troops,  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  Highness.  The  Duke  of 
Berwick  was  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  with  part  of  the  army,  in 
order  to  secure  that  important  seaport,  and  intimidate  the  people 
from  joining  the  standard  of  his  Highness.  Seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand troops,  under  Lord  Craven,  were  left  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  populace,  and  protecting  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  including  four 
thousand  Irish  lately  landed,  were  ordered  to  assemble  on  Salis- 
bury-plain, where  the  King  declared  his  intention  to  appear  at 
their  head.     Endeavours  were  at  the  same  time  made  to  bring  the 

*  The  Author  of  these  pages  has  one  of  the  medals,  as  above  described,  in 
his  possession.  It  was  handed  down  to  him  from  an  ancestor  who  accom- 
panied King  William  to  Ireland. 
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Prince  and  his  power  into  contempt,  by  printed  statements  of  the 
weakness  of  bis  military  force,  in  addition  to  wbicb  it  was  asserted,, 
that  but  nine  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  appeared  as  his  auxiliaries. 
The  King  also  issued  a  proclamation  stating,  that  he  would  not 
agree  to  any  capitulation  with  the  invader  of  his  country,  that  the 
Prince  intended  to  seize  the  crown,  and  concluded  by  calling  on 
his  subjects  to  assist  him  in  opposition  to  his  enemies.  The  peo- 
ple were,  however,,  so  fully  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Prince,  that  they  were  rather  exasperated  than  other- 
wise by  this  appeal  of  the  ill-fated  monarch. 

The  progress  of  the  Prince  was  at  first  not  expeditious ;  adhe* 
rents  did  not  quickly  appear.  No  lengthened  period  had  elapsed 
since  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Monmouth,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  sufferings  undergone  on  that  occasion,  naturally  ren- 
dered the  people  reluctant  to  engage  in  the  present  undertaking. 
In  Devonshire,  they  stated  to  the  Prince's  officers,  "  that  they 
were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  do  the  business,  and  wanted  no 
more."  The  troops  of  the  Prince,  having  been  refreshed,  now 
formed  an  army  of  considerable  importance.  It  consisted  of 
seventy-eight  field  officers,  about  one  thousand  of  inferior  rank, 
and  about  fifteen  thousand  men ;  while  arms  had  been  provided 
for  as  many  more.  The  first  commissions  the  Prince  issued 
were  to  Lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  John  Guise,,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peyton. 

Dr.  Burnet  had  been  despatched  before  the  Prince  to  Exeter, 
in  order  to  prepare  quarters  for  his  Highness's  reception.  The 
bishop's  palace  and  the  deanery  were  both  inspected,  when  the 
latter  was  chosen  for  the  use  of  his  Highness.  On  the  8th  No- 
vember, the  Prince  entered  the  city,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  cathedral  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe  arrival.  The 
collects  being  ended,  Dr.  Burnet  read  the  Declaration  of  his 
Highness,  and  having  concluded,  said  aloud  :  God  save  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  to  which  the  major  part  of  the  congregation  added: 
Amen.  The  clergy  of  the  place  had,  however,  previously  retired. 
The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  departed  for  London  with  intelli- 
gence of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  at  Torbay.  This  coolness  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  somewhat  discouraged  his  Highness,  who 
indeed,  during  the  nine  days  immediately  subsequent  to  his  land- 
ing had  made  but  little  progress  in  any  respect.  Notwithstanding 
previous  assurances  that  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  west  of  England 
would  join  him  on  landing,  scarcely  one  individual  of  any  rank  had 
done  so  during  the  period  we  have  mentioned.  On  the  whole, 
he  could  not  avoid  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and 
in  a  council  of  war,  held  at  Exeter,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  relin- 
quish the  undertaking. 

At  this  period,  the  horse  of  the  Prince's  army  were  stationed 
about  Tiverton,  Culhampton,  Lloniton,  and  the  places  adjacent, 
while  part  of  the  foot  was  encamped  on  Clift-heatlu  The  drums 
now  beat  for  volunteers,  when  the  new  regiments  of  Mordaunt, 
Guise,  and  Peyton,  speedily  augmented,  and  other  regiments  had 
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their  deficiencies  supplied.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  the 
march  of  the  army  to  Salisbury. 

On  the  15th,  an  important  accession  appeared.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  Sir  William  Portman,  Sir  Francis  Ware,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  gentry  of  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
the  adjacent  parts,  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  the  Prince.  Having 
tendered  their  services,  his  Highness  addressed  them  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport :  "  That  though  he  knew  not  their  persons,  yet  he 
had  a  catalogue  of  their  names,  and  a  character  of  their  worth  : 
that  he  wTas  come  according  to  their  invitation  and  his  promise, 
obliged  by  his  duty  to  God  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
by  his  love  to  mankind,  their  liberties  and  properties.  He  ex- 
pected them  sooner  ;  not  that  it  was  now  too  late,  nor  that  he  wanted 
their  military  assistance,  so  much  as  their  countenance  and  pre- 
sence, to-  justify  his  declared  pretensions  ;  though  he  had  brought 
a  good  fleet  and  army  to  rescue  all  Protestants  from  Popery, 
slavery,  and  arbitrary  power,  to  restore  them  to  their  rights  and 
properties  established  by  law,  and  promote  peace  and  trade,  which 
is  the  soul  of  government,  and  the  very  life-blood  of  a  nation  ;  yet, 
he  relied  more  on  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  justness  of  his 
cause,  than  on  any  human  power  whatsoever ;  nevertheless,  since 
it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  human  means,  and  not  to  expect 
miracles,  they  should  not  neglect  this  gracious  opportunity,  but  with 
prudence  and  courage,  put  in  execution  so  honourable  a  purpose. 
Therefore,  (continued  his  Highness),  gentlemen,  friends,  and 
fellow-Protestants,  we  bid  you,  and  all  your  followers,  most 
heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp.  Let  the  whole  world  now 
judge,  if  our  pretensions  are  not  just,  generous,  and  sincere,  and 
above  price  :  since  we  might  have  even  a  bridge  of  gold  to  return 
back  :  but  it  is  our  principle  and  resolution,  rather  to  die  in  a  good 
cause,  than  live  in  a  bad  one  ;  well  knowing,  that  virtue  and  true 
honour  is  its  own  reward,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  our  great 
and  only  design." 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen  at  Exeter,  Sir  Edw. 
Seymour  asked  Doctor  Burnet,  why  they  had  not  formed  an 
association,  without  which  they  were  but  a  rope  of  sand.  The 
Doctor  replied,  that  it  was  for  want  of  such  men  as  Sir  Edward  to 
assume  a  lead  on  the  occasion.  The  Doctor  then  mentioned  the 
matter  to  the  Prince,  who  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  all 
present,  highly  approved  of  it.  The  form  of  an  association  was 
then  prepared  by  Doctor  Burnet.  In  substance  it  was,  "  a  solemn 
engagement  firmly  to  adhere  together  in  pursuance  of  the  ends 
of  the  Prince's  Declaration,  and  in  defence  of  it,  and  never  to 
depart  from  it,  till  the  religion,  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people 
should  be  secured  in  a  free  parliament ;  and  that  if  any  attempt, 
should  be  made  on  the  person  of  the  Prince,  that  it  should  be 
revenged  on  all  by  whom  any  such  attempt  should  be  made." — 
Signatures  were  immediately  attached  to  this  engagement,  as 
well  at  the  place  where  it  originated  as  in  several  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  at  the  university  of  Oxford.     An 
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earnest  invitation  was  despatched  to  the  Prince  from  the  latter 
place,  requesting  his  presence  there,  with  which  his  Highness 
would  have  immediately  complied  had  the  posture  of  affairs  so 
permitted. 

The  adhesion  of  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  others.  Lord  Colchester  (son  of  Earl  Rivers), 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Godfrey,  Mr.  Wharton,  and  Lieutenant 
James  Howe,  of  the  life  guards,  together  with  eighty  men  of  his 
troop,  now  joined  his  Highness.  Lord  Abingdon,  Capt.  Clarges, 
Mr.  Russell,  and  many  more  followed  the  example.  Lord  Corn- 
bury  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,)  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  having 
arrived  at  Salisbury,  pretended  an  attack  on  the  outposts  of  the 
Prince,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  join  his  Highness, 
with  his  own  regiment,  and  the  major  part  of  those  of  Berwick, 
St.  Alban's,  and  Fenwick.  Intelligence  was  at  the  same  time 
communicated  to  the  Prince,  that  Lord  Delamere,  of  Cheshire, 
having  been  informed  of  the  arrival  of  his  Highness,  and  behold- 
ing the  descent  of  the  Irish  who  appeared  rather  to  domineer  over 
the  country  than  support  the  King,  had  assembled  fifty  horsemen, 
and  marched  to  Manchester,  and  thence  to  Bodon-Downs,  where 
his  force  had  increased  to  .one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  his  lord- 
ship publicly  declaring  his  intention  to  join  the  Prince,  and  calling 
on  his  tenantry  to  follow  him  in  the  just  and  necessary  proceed- 
ing. Lord  Lovelace  was  also  in  his  march  to  Exeter  with  a  force 
of  sixty  five  horse,  but  on  passing  through  Cirencester,  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  militia,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  ten  or  twelve  men  of  both  parties  being 
first  killed. 

The  seizure  of  Lord  Lovelace  caused  great  satisfaction  at 
Court,  a  feeling  which  however  was  soon  reversed  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  Lord  Cornbury's  defection.  So  great  an  effect,  indeed, 
had  this  latter  proceeding  on  the  measures  of  James  that  an  order 
was  issued  countermanding  the  advance  of  the  artillery,  troops  and 
King's  equipage  then  on  their  progress  to  Salisbury.  However, 
after  several  consultations  between  the  Earl  of  Feversham  and  the 
other  general  officers  it  was  deemed  avisable  that  his  Majesty 
should  proceed  to  the  army  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  defection. 

At  this  important  crisis  no  private  person  made  more  efficient 
exertions  for  the  Protestant  cause  than  the  Earl  of  Danby,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Leeds.  This  active  and  intelligent  nobleman,  in 
conjunction  with  Lords  Willoughby,  Lumley,  Fairfax,  and  other 
individuals  of  rank,  raised  a  small  army  in  the  north  of  the  king- 
dom, speedily  seized  the  city  of  York,  and  having  expelled  the 
Papists,  declared  for  a.  free  parliament.  The  landing  of  the 
Prince  in  the  south  of  England  instead  of  the  north,  as  was  first 
intended,  had,  however,  considerably  disheartened  the  Earl  and 
his  party  ;  an  effect,  also  produced  by  the  discouraging  symptoms 
attending  the  earlier  part  of  the  Prince's  progress.  At  this  period 
of  despondency,  the  abilities  of  the  Earl  were  called  into  action, 
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and  by  reasoning  and  dexterity  he  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
courage  of  his  party.  He  shewed  them  that  having  entered  upon 
the  enterprise,  retreat  was  most  perilous  and  steady  perseverence 
the  only  politic  course ;  and  further  stated  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  Schomberg  and  other  old  officers,  that  James  was  a 
coward  and  would  not  meet  the  Prince  in  the  field.  By  these 
and  other  means  he  fully  succeeded,  and  shortly  afterwards  se- 
cured the  important  town  of  Hull.  Newcastle  willingly  received 
Lord  Lumley,  and  Berwick  soon  followed  the  example ;  both 
declaring  for  the  Prince  and  a  free  parliament.  In  short,  the 
entire  north  speedily  declared  for  the  constitutional  cause  ;  the 
great  body  of  the  promoters  of  this  course  being  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  were  steady  supporters  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  country.  In  order  to  vindicate  their  proceedings, 
the  Earl  of  Danby  published  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  The  Thoughts  of  a  private  person  about  the  justice  of  the 
Gentlemen's  undertaking  at  York,  fyc."  This  tract  caused  many  to 
declare  for  the  Prince,  who  had  before  been  undecided  as  to  the 
matter. 

The  Kingdom  being  thus  situated,  the  greater  part  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  then  in  London,  presented  a  petition  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  call  a  free  parliament,  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  the  evils  with  which  the  nation  was  threatened. 
The  King,  under  the  advice  of  the  Popish  lords,  preferred  de- 
pending on  the  aid  of  the  military,  and  returned  a  plausible  an- 
swer, stating,  that,  "  as  soon  as  ever  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
quitted  the  realm,"  they  should  have  a  parliament  called  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  wishes.  This  reply,  was,  of  course,  quite 
unsatisfactory  to  the  noblemen  ;  who,  in  common  with  all  the 
world,  must  have  perceived,  that  as  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
extorted  the  promise,  so  his  absence  would  leave  them  without 
any  mode  of  enforcing  its  performance,  and  inevitably  cause  a 
return  to  the  former  insupportable  state  of  tyranny  and  injustice. 

Previously  to  his  departure  from  London,  in  order  to  join  the 
army,  James  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  further  desertion  of  his 
officers  by  repeating  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Churchill, 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough)  Colonel  Trelawny,  Colonel 
Kirk  and  others,  his  intention  to  call  a  free  parliament,  on  the 
departure  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  pledged  his  royal  word, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  secure  to  the  people  their  religion,  laws 
and  liberties.  He  further  called  the  Lord  Mayor  to  his  presence, 
and  assured  him,  that  if  he  returned  victorious,  he  would  perform 
all  his  promises.  He  then  appointed  a  regency,  to  act  in  his  ab- 
sence, consisting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lords  Arundel, 
Bellasis,  Godolphin  and  Preston ;  a  selection  which  completely 
negatived  all  his  late  protestations,  inasmuch  as  Godolphin  was  the 
only  man  of  the  number  who  was  at  all  acceptable  to  the  country  ; 
three  of  the  number  being  Roman  Catholics  and  the  fourth  a 
liberal  Protestant,  a  species  of  pliant,  unprincipled,  contemptible 
tool,  at  all  times  sufficiently  abounding. 
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In  order  to  maintain  appearances,  James  resolved  the  chaplain 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied  on  his  expedition  to  Salisbury, 
should  be  a  Protestant.  For  this  purpose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chet- 
wood,  acrhdeacon  of  York,  was  summoned  to  attend  his  Majesty. 
This  divine  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  talent,  and  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  since  1684  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Princess  Ann  of 
Denmark,  daughter  of  the  King.  He  had  then  been  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  his  Majesty,  who  had  shewn  him  some  kindness, 
in  return  for  which,  he  desired  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  then  Lord 
Chamberlain,  to  convey  his  thanks  to  the  King  and  assurance  that 
he  would  ever  serve  him  faithfully,  as  far  as  consistent  with  his 
duty  as  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England.  Towards  the  end 
of  1687?  he  had  an  interview  with  his  Majesty,  when  he  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions  of  duty,  by  a  frank  declaration 
"that  if  the  measures  his  Majesty  had  hitherto  followed  were  not 
speedily  altered,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pass  another 
Christmas  in  England."  The  King  not  the  least  offended,  en- 
couraged Mr.  Chetwood  to  proceed,  when  he  fully  exhibited  to 
his  Majesty  the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  pro- 
per course  to  be  adopted.  The  King  resolved  on  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  this"  faithful  friend,  but  the  influence  of 
Father  Petre,  and  the  rest  of  that  short  sighted,  selfish  faction 
finally  prevailed,  to  the  destruction  of  the  deluded  sovereign.  On 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  King  recollected  the 
counsel  of  Mr.  Chetwood,  and,  as  above  stated,  commanded  his 
attendance  on  his  progress  to  Salisbury.  Father  Petre  now 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  to  France,  (under  the  protection  of 
the  ambassador,  Lord  Waldegrave,)  being  sensible  of  the  large 
share  he  had  in  producing  the  present  disastrous  state  of  affairs, 
and  justly  apprehensive  that  the  matter  might  end  tragically  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  November,  the  King  departed  from 
London  and  reached  Salisbury  on  the  Monday  following.  Those 
officers  who  were  most  attached  to  his  cause,  complimented  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  defection  of 
Lord  Cornbury.*  On  the  20th,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  visit  a 
part  of  his  army  which  was  stationed  eight  miles  from  Salisbury, 
but  on  his  route  was  attacked  with  a  bleeding  in  the  nose,  the 
only  remedy  to  which  was  the  opening  of  a  vein.  This  circum- 
stance prevented  his  proceeding  to  Warminster,  where  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  his  army  was  stationed.  On  the  21st,  the 
greater  part  of  the  higher  class  of  officers,  requested  the  Earl  of 
Feversham  to  assure  his  Majesty,  "that  upon  any  occasion,  they 
would  be  ready  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  defence  ; 
but  that  they  could  not  in  conscience  fight  against  a  Prince,  who 
was  come  over  with  no  other  design,  than  to  procure  the  calling 
of  a  free  Parliament,  for  the  security  of  their  religion  and  liber- 

*  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
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ties."  *    Thus  was  the  last  resource  of  the  ill-advised  James  ren- 
dered completely  inefficacious. 

About  this  period,  the  Earl  of  Feversham  f  suspected  that 
Lord  Churchill  intended  to  revolt,  and  earnestly  desired  that  his 
Majesty  would  have  him  secured.  The  King  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  comply.  Feversham,  however,  was  correct  in  his  opinion, 
as  on  the  following  day,  Lord  Churchill,  who  commanded  a  bri- 
gade of  five  thousand  men,  went  over  to  his  Highness,  accom- 
panied by  a  portion  of  his  troops,  together  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  Colonel  Berkeley,  and  four  or  five  captains  of  dragoons. 
The  defection  of  Lord  Churchill  surprised  James,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general  and  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber,  with  other  favours ;  but  the  course  of 
his  Lordship,  abandoning,  as  he  did,  such  high  advantages,  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  sense  of  paramount  duty.  |  He  declared 
in  a  special  letter,  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  actuated  by  "  no- 
thing but  the  inviolable  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  a  neces- 
sary  concern  for  religion,  which  no  man  can  oppose,  and  "with 
which  he  was  instructed  nothing  ought  to  come  in  competi- 
tion."§ 

Deserted  thus  by  his  most  powerful  adherents,  James  lost  all 
resolution.  Being  falsely  informed  that  the  Duke  Schomberg 
was  marching  with  great  despatch  to  encounter  him,  he  precipi- 
tately departed  from  Salisbury,  (Nov.  25) ;  having  previously 
promulgated  a  proclamation,  promising  a  free  pardon  to  all  who 
had  taken  arms  and  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  provided  they 
deserted  from  him  in  twenty  days.  On  his  way  towards  Windsor 
further  disasters  attended  him.  At  Andover,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  (his  son-in-law),  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Sir  John 
Hewitt,  and  others,  departed  from  him  and  proceeded  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  A  letter  was  left  for  his  Ma- 
jesty, by  Prince  George,  containing  a  passage  to  the  following 
purport :  "  Whilst  the  restless  spirits  of  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  backed  by  the  cruel  zeal  and  the  prevailing 
power  of  France,  justly  alarmed  and  united  all  the  Protestant 
Princes  of  Christendom,  and  engaged  them  in  so  vast  an  expense 
for  the  support  of  it ;  how  could  he  act  so  degenerous  and  mean 
a  part  as  to  refuse  his  concurrence  with  such  worthy  endeavours, 
for  the  disabusing  his  Majesty,  by  the  reinforcement  of  those 
laws,  and  re-establishment  of  that  government,  on  which  alone 

*  Histoire  d'Anglaterre.     Par  de  Rapin  Thoyras.     A  la  Haye,   1727 

Tome  X.  p.  133. 

f  Louis  Duras,  Earl  of  Feversham,  Marquess  of  Blanquefort  in  France, 
was  naturalised  in  England  in  1665.     He  was  nephew  to  Marshal  Turenne. 

%    Vide  Cox's  Memoirs  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

§  John,  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  Earl  and  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was 
born  in  the  year  1650  ;  died  in  1722.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  His  merits  have,  however,  been  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed  in  the  splendid  career  of  the  great  captain  of  our  day,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Q 
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depended  the  well-being  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion  Europe  ?'' 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  James  at  Salisbury, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  inarched  from  Exeter  with  his  army,  leav- 
ing the  city  in  charge  of  Sir  John  Guise  and  his  regiment.  The 
van  of  his  force  having  advanced  towards  Sherborn,  a  party  of  the 
King's  horse  who  were  entering  the  town  speedily  retreated  to 
Salisbury.  About  the  same  period,  a  skirmish  occurred  at  Win- 
caunton  between  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse  of  the  royal 
army,  commanded  by  Clifford,  Sarsfield  and  Webb,  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  Prince's  troops  led  by  lieutenant  Campbell  of  Mackay's 
regiment.  The  latter  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  maintained 
their  ground,  until  a  false  report  that  a  larger  body  of  the  Prince's 
troops  was  advancing  to  their  aid,  caused  the  instant  retreat  of 
James's  party,  who  left  several  men  killed,  and  cornet  Webb 
wounded.  This  trifling  action  dispirited  the  King's  troops,  who, 
previously  had  not  been  much  disposed  to  encounter  their  oppo- 
nents. Shortly  after,  Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde  confirmed  the  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  James, 
whose  army  had  proceeded  to  Reading.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
then  entered  Salisbury,  (4th  December),  in  a  triumphant  manner, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Bishop's  palace,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  his  reception. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dutch  fleet  had  anchored  securely  in  Ply- 
mouth. Lord  Lovelace  being  rescued  by  a  part  of  the  Prince's 
troops,  joined  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Sir  John  Guise,  who 
had  compelled  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  to  surrender  Bristol.  The 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
assembled  at  Derby,  and  prepared  a  statement  of  their  grievances, 
with  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  support  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Protestant  religion,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject  and  a  free  parliament.  A  number  of  the  nobility,  gentry 
and  people  at  Nottingham  resolved  on  the  same  course,  and  con- 
cluded their  declaration  by  stating,  "  that  they  hoped  none  would 
be  bugbeared  with  the  opprobrious  terms  of  rebels,  by  which  the 
court  would  fright  them  to  become  perfect  slaves  to  their  tyran- 
nical usurpations.  For  they  assured  themselves  that  no  rational 
and  unbiased  person  would  judge  it  rebellion  to  defend  their  laws 
and  religion,  to  support  which,  all  English  Princes  have  sworn  at 
their  coronation :  which  oath  how  well  it  had  been  observed  of 
late,  they  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  free  parliament. 
They  owned  it  rebellion  to  resist  a  King  who  governed  by  law  ; 
but  to  resist  a  tyrant  who  made  his  will  the  law,  was  nothing  but 
a  necessary  defence."  The  defection  now  became  almost  univer* 
sal  in  the  north.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  declared  for  the  cause  of  the  Prince. 
The  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Lord  Delamere  joined  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  at  Bristol.  About  this  period,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  sent  privately  to  Portsmouth,  on  his  way  to  France,  but  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  would  not  permit  his  departure. 
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The  King  arrived  in  London  on  the  26th  November,  where  in 
addition  to  his  previous  disasters,  he  received  intelligence  of  ano- 
ther, which  affected  him  greatly.  This  was  the  departure  of  his 
second  daughter,  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  which  took' 
place  the  night  previously.  Lady  Churchill,  *  Lady  Fitzharding 
and  her  Royal  Highness  left  Whitehall  Palace  together,  accom- 
panied by  a  single  servant,  and  walked  to  a  coach  in  waiting, 
where,  by  appointment,  they  met  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  f  by  whom  they  were  conducted  to  the  palace 
of  the  prelate,  where  they  remained  that  night.  On  the  ensuing 
day,  the  Earl  and  the  Bishop  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
former,  Copt  Hall,  thence  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton's,  and 
finally  to  Nottingham,  where  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  appointed  a 
guard  of  two  hundred  men  to  attend  her  Royal  Highness.  J 
From  Nottingham  she  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  her  husband, 
Prince  George  soon  after  joined  her,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  the  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  grief  of  James  was  excessive  at  this  defection  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Entering  the  palace,  he  burst'  into  tears,  and  cried  "  God 
help  me,  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  !"  A  report  had 
previously  prevailed,  that  the  Queen  (second  wife  of  James)  had 
offered  some  indignity  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  when  the  popu- 
lace learned  that  she  was  no  longer  at  the  palace,  they  arose  in 
great  numbers  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties against  the  Popish  party,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Princess 
had  been  privately  murdered,  or  committed  to  prison.  But,  for- 
tunately for  the  court,  the  Princess  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  which  being  produced  allayed  the  ferment  of  the  multi- 
tude. Her  Royal  Highness  observed  in  this  communication, 
"  that  never  was  any  one  in  such  an  unhappy  condition,  so  divided 
between  duty  and  affection  to  a  father  and  a  husband ;  therefore 
she  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  to  follow  one  to  preserve  the  other 
I  see  (she  continued)  the  general  falling  off  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  avow  to  have  no  other  end,  than  to  prevail  on  the 
King  to  secure  their  religion,  endangered  by  the  violent  counsels 
of  the  priests,  who,  to  promote  their  own  religion,  did  not  care  to 
what  danger  they  exposed  the  King." 

James  had  still  confidence  in  his  navy.  He  issued  orders  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  to  attack  the  Dutch  fleet,  but  his  lordship  ex- 
cused himself,  and  recommended  his  Majesty  to  call  a  free  parlia- 
ment, as  the  measure  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  under  existing 


*  Sarah,  Lady  Churchill,  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough), was  daughter  of  Richard  Jennings,  Esq.  Her  sister  Harriet- 
married  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell. 

f  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  was  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northampton.  He  was  emphatically  called  The  Protectant  Bishop,  from 
the  zeal  with  which  he  supported  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  died  7th  July,  1713,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

%  Granger's  Biog.  Hist.  England,  Vol.  IV.  p.  283.  Lond.  1804. 
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circumstances.     The  fleet  was  shortly  afterwards   consigned  to 
various  harbours. 

The  King  now  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  nobility  then  in 
London,  in  order  to  consider  the  course  to  be  adopted.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon*  (late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland),  boldly  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  advisers,  and  recommended  the 
speedy  assembling  of  parliament,  in  which  advice  the  majority  of 
those  present  concurred.  The  Lords  further  advised  his  Majesty 
to  offer  a  general  pardon  to  all  engaged  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  his  Highness,  and,  "  to  turn  all  Papists 
immediately  out  of  their  employments,  to  convince  the  world  that 
his  Majesty  acted  a  sincere  part."  The  King  declared  next  dav 
in  council,  his  intention  to  assemble  a  free  parliament,  to  meet  on 
the  25th  January  following.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Jefferies) 
issued  writs  accordingly.  His  Majesty  further  declared,  that  he 
would  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  referred  the  discharge  of  Romanists  to  the  decision  of  parlia- 
ment. On  the  30th  November,  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering 
a  general  pardon  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  his  Majesty. 
His  clemency,  however,  came  too  late. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Prince  were  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Lord  Godolphin, 
On  the  2d  December,  the  commissioners  departed  from  London. 
The  day  previously,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  openly  joined  the 
Prince's  party. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  summoned  a  meeting  of 
gentry  at  Norwich,  at  which  he  declared  "  that  out  of  a  deep 
sense,  that  in  the  present  unhappy  juncture  of  affairs,  nothing 
could  better  secure  the  laws,  liberties,  and  Protestant  religion, 
than  a  free  parliament,  they  were  met  to  pronounce,  that  they 
would  to  their  utmost  defend  the  same,  by  declaring  for  such  a 
parliament."  In  these  sentiments,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
whole  corporation  agreed.  The  populace  placed  orange  ribbons 
in  their  hats,  and  joined  in  loud  acclamations  for  the  Prince  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  members  of  the  Popish  party  at  court  were  now  placed  in 
a  situation  of  great  difficulty.  From  the  decided  illegality  of  the 
course  into  which  they  had  plunged  the  King,  they  could  hope 
for  but  little  commiseration  from  a  free  parliament,  and,  there- 
fore, now  began  to  suggest  to  the  royal  family  the  expediency  of 
a  departure  from  the  kingdom.  They  were  somewhat  fortified 
in  this  advice,  by  the  ungracious  reception  experienced  by  the 
commissioners  who  had  been  deputed  to  wait  on  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  On  the  7th  December,  the  three  noblemen  informed 
his  Majesty,  that  the  Prince  had  sent  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Oxford  to  request  that  any  proposals  from  them  should  be  submit- 

*  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  son  of  the  first  Earl,  who  died  in  1674. 
James  II.  married  the  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  the  first  Earl ;  the  Queens, 
Mary  and  Anne,  were  the  issue  of  that  marriage.  The  second  wife  of  James 
was  an  Italian  Princess,  Mary  D'Este, 
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ted  in  manuscript.  This  they  deemed  evasive  or  contemptuous 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  ;  particularly  as  Lord  Clarendon  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  commissioners. 
It  was  now  decided  by  the  unhappy  James  and  his  party,  that  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  retire  privately  to  the 
continent ;  while  the  King  remained  to  await  the  progress  of  events. 

On  the  9th  December,  a  skirmish  occurred  at  Reading  between 
the  royal  forces  and  those  of  the  Prince.  The  former  had  retired 
from  the  place,  but  being  ordered  to  return  to  it,  the  inhabitants 
requested  that  his  Highness  would  take  possession  of  the  town,  as 
they  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  the  royal  troops.  The  Prince, 
in  compliance,  ordered  a  detachment  to  advance  to  the  town, 
when  a  slight  resistance  was  made  by  the  opposite  party,  who 
were,  however,  speedily  compelled  to  retreat. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford  and  Mar- 
shal Schomberg,  as  commissioners  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  handed 
to  those  of  the  King,  the  following  proposals : — "  I.  That  all 
Papists  and  unqualified  persons  be  disbanded,  and  removed  from 
all  employments.  II.  That  all  proclamations  against  the  Prince 
be  recalled,  and  all  persens  set  at  liberty  who  were  committed  on 
his  account.  III.  That  the  custody  of  the  Tower  of  London  be 
immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  the  city  of  London.  IV.  If 
the  King  thinks  fit  to  be  at  London  during  the  sitting  of  the  par- 
liament, that  the  Prince  may  be  there  also,  with  an  equal  number 
of  his  guards  :  or  if  the  King  will  be  at  any  place  from  London, 
that  the  Prince  may  be  at  the  same  distance :  that  the  respective 
armies  may  be  thirty  miles  from  London,  and  no  more  forces  be 
brought  into  England.  V.  That  Tilbury  fort  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  city  of  London,  for  the  security  of  the  said  city  and 
their  trade.  VI.  That  a  sufficient  part  of  the  public  revenue  be 
assigned  the  Prince  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops  till  the  sit- 
ting of  the  parliament.  VII.  That  to  prevent  the  landing  of  fo- 
reign troops,  Portsmouth  may  be  put  into  such  hands  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  between  the  King  and  Prince."* 

These  proposals  were  forwarded  to  his  Majesty,  who  received 
them  on  Monday  evening,  the  10th  December.  He  conceived 
them  to  be  moderate  and  reasonable,  and  observed,  that  "  they 
were  fairer  and  better  than  he  expected."  He  immediately  sum- 
moned an  extraordinary  council,  all  of  whom  seemed  unanimously 
in  favour  of  an  acceptation  of  the  proposals,  and  the  King  appeared 
to  approve  of  their  decision.  He  then  ordered  the  council  to  at- 
tend on  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  submit  their  advice  in 
the  present  emergency.  On  the  same  evening,  James  entered 
into  a  conference  with  those  Popish  adherents  who  had  effected 
his  ruin.  This  senseless  and  pernicious  cabal  fully  perceived,  that 
the  King  could  never  hope  for  the  support  of  parliament  till  he 
had  abandoned  the  cause  of  Popery,  and,  anxious  only  for  the  fur- 

*  Burnet. Rapin,    Hist.   d'Ang.    Tome  X.    p.  140.     The    Marchmont 

Papers.     Edited  by  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  Lond.  1831,  Vol.  III.  p.  99, 
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therance  of  their  own  views,  they  counselled  his  Majesty  to  reject 
the  proposals  of  the  Prince,  and  retire  to  a  foreign  country  ;  con- 
fidently stating,  that  by  the  powerful  aid  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  from 
the  internal  dissensions  which  must  ensue,  the  King  would  be 
enabled  before  two  years  had  elapsed,  to  remount  his  throne  tri- 
umphantly. Thus  did  these  men  sacrifice  the  unfortunate  King 
to  the  advancement  of  their  own  dark  superstition  and  views  of 
aggrandisement.  Thus  was  he  subjected  to  the  ridicule  and  taunts 
of  the  French  courtiers,  as  the  man  "  who  had  lost  three  crowns 
for  a  mass." 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  December,  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  attended  by  Count  Lauzun  and  others,  departed  from 
Whitehall,  crossed  the  river  Thames,  proceeded  to  Gravesend, 
and  embarked  on  board  a  yacht,  by  which  they  were  safely  con- 
veyed to  Calais.  From  thence  the  Queen  and  party  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  they  were  generously  and  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  King  of  France.  James  resolved  to  fol- 
low, but,  in  order  to  conceal  his  design,  publicly  declared  that  he 
would  rejoin  his  army  and  attack  the  Prince  of  Orange.  However, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  11th  December,  his  Majesty 
crossed  the  river  from  Whitehall,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  a  place 
near  Feversham.  Before  his  departure,  he  ordered  that  the  great 
seal  should  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  that  such  writs  as  had 
not  been  issued  for  the  assembling  of  parliament  should  be  burned. 
He  left  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  nation  would  return  to  a  sense  of  loyalty. 

Thus  was  the  country  left  without  a  king,  the  people  without 
a  government,  and  the  army  without  a  commander.  In  this  extra- 
ordinary emergency,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  then  in 
London,  immediately  assembled  at  Guildhall,  and  having  sum- 
moned the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  agreed  to  the  following  de- 
claration : 

"  We  doubt  not  but  the  world  believes  that  in  this  great  and 
dangerous  conjuncture,  we  are  heartily  and  zealously  concerned 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  liberties 
and  properties  of  the  subject.  And  we  did  reasonably  hope  that 
the  King  having  issued  out  his  proclamation  and  writs  for  a  free 
parliament,  we  might  have  rested  secure  under  the  expectation  of 
that  meeting :  but  his  Majesty  having  withdrawn  himself,  and,  as 
we  apprehend,  in  order  to  his  departure  out  of  this  kingdom,  by 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  persons  ill-affected  to  our  nation  and 
religion ;  we  cannot,  without  being  wanting  to  our  duty,  be  silent 
under  those  calamities,  wherein  the  Popish  counsels,  which  so  long 
prevailed,  have  miserably  involved  these  realms.  We  do  therefore 
unanimously  resolve  to  apply  ourselves  to  his  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  with  so  great  kindness  to  these  kingdoms,  such 
vast  expense,  and  so  much  hazaid  to  his  own  person,  has  under- 
taken, by  endeavouring  to  procure  a  free  parliament,  to  rescue  us, 
with  as  little  effusion,  as  possible,  of  christian  blood,  from  the  im- 
minent dangers  of  slavery  and  poperjr. 
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"  And  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  we  will,  with  our  utmost  en- 
deavours, assist  his  Highness  in  the  obtaining  such  a  parliament 
with  all  speed,  wherein  our  laws,  our  liberties  and  properties  may 
be  secured,  and  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  with  a  due 
liberty  to  Protestant  dissenters,  and  in  general,  that  the  Protestant 
religion  and  interest  over  the  whole  world  may  be  supported  and 
encouraged,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  happiness  of  the  established 
government  in  these  kingdoms,  and  the  advantage  of  all  princes 
and  states  in  Christendom,  that  may  be  herein  concerned. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  endeavour  to  preserve,  as  much  as 
in  us  lies,  the  peace  and  security  of  these  great  and  populous  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  by  taking 
care  to  disarm  all  Papists,  and  secure  all  Jesuits  and  Romish 
priests,  who  are  in  or  about  the  same.  And  if  there  be  any  thing 
more  to  be  performed  by  us,  for  promoting  his  Highness's  gene- 
rous intentions  for  the  public  good,  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  it,  as 
occasion  shall  require." 

The  noblemen  present  having  affixed  their  signatures  to  this 
declaration,  Lords  Weymouth,  Pembroke,  Colepepper  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  were  deputed  to  present  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Orders  were  issued  to  Lord  Dartmouth  to  prevent  any  hostile 
collision  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  and  to  remove  all 
Popish  officers  from  their  commands.  The  corporation  and  lieu- 
tenancy of  London  now  addressed  his  Highness. 

In  large  cities  are  always  to  be  found  numbers  of  the  lower 
ranks  disposed  to  riot  and  commotion.  The  present  position  of 
affairs  presented  an  opportunity  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  In 
order  to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Papists,  the  mob  attacked  all  the  newly  erected 
mass-houses,  and  levelled  them  with  the  earth.  The  residences  of 
the  Spanish  and  Florentine  ambassadors  were  broken  into  and 
plundered,  and  various  other  outrages  perpetrated. 

On  the  12th  December,  Chancellor  JefFeries  (who  it  was  thought 
had  departed  with  the  King),  was  apprehended  at  a  house  in 
Wapping,  from  which  he  had  intended  to  leave  the  country.  He 
was  first  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor ;  and  on  the  same  day, 
the  peers  and  some  members  of  the  privy  council  assembled  at 
Whitehall  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower.  Stung  perhaps 
with  feelings  of  remorse,  he  there  indulged  in  wine  to  excess, 
which  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Thus  ended 
George  JefFeries,  Baron  of  Wem,  a  man  of  no  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple, but  much  talent.  He  was  not  more  violent  and  unrestrained 
in  his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  under  James  II.,  than  he 
had  been  as  regarded  the  Romanists  at  the  period  of  the  Popish 
plot  in  the  preceding  reign.  Mere  self-interest  seems  to  have 
been  the  highest  motive  by  which  he  was  actuated.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Orange  continued  his  march  ;  pro- 

*  His  life  by  Williams,  Esq.,  is  among  the  late  productions  of  the 

London  press. 
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ceeding  through  Hungerford,  and  thence  to  Newbury  and  Abing- 
ton,  with  intention  to  visit  Oxford.  At  Abington,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  strange  departure  of  the  King,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, declined  visiting  Oxford,  feeling  it  necessary  to  hasten 
his  arrival  at  London.  He  despatched  copies  of  the  form  of 
Protestant  Association  to  Oxford,  which  were  signed  by  almost 
all  the  heads  of  colleges  and  principal  men  of  the  university. 

The  Prince  had  advanced  to  Henley,  when  he  learned  that 
great  depredations  were  daily  committed  by  the  royal  troops,  now 
without  legal  control.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  his  Highness 
issued  an  order  to  all  commanders  of  regiments  to  call  together 
their  troops ;  and  the  peers  and  privy  counsellors  in  London 
publicly  promised  to  grant  subsistence  to  the  Irish  officers  and 
soldiers,  provided  they  observed  orderly  conduct.  The  Prince 
wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  desiring  his  presence,  and  ordered 
Mr.  Blaithwaite,  secretary  at  war,  to  furnish  a  correct  list  of  the 
royal  forces.  He  despatched  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  his 
regiment  of  foot  guards,  to  take  possession  of  Tilbury-fort,  and 
ordered  Lord  Churchill  to  proceed  to  London  and  assemble  his 
troop  of  life-guards. 

To  return  to  King  James.  Having  crossed  the  Thames,  he 
proceeded  to  a  place  near  Feversham,  whence  he  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel,  commanded  by  one  Macdonnell,  an  Irishman. — 
Some  delay  having  occurred,  a  servant  of  the  fugitives  was  recog- 
nized, from  his  livery.  On  this  discovery,  the  rabble  (who  had 
assumed  a  license  to  search  all  vessels,  and  plunder  such  passen- 
gers as  they  suspected  to  be  popish  priests),  proceeded  to  the 
ship,  where  they  found  the  King,  whom  they  at  first  supposed  to 
be  chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Hales,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 
They  robbed  his  Majesty  of  four  hundred  guineas;  but  finding 
several  rich  seals,  jewels  and  other  valuables,  suspected  that  he  was 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  priest.  A  crowd  had  now 
assembled  on  shore,  many  of  the  persons  of  which  proceeded  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  among  the  rest  a  constable,  who  recognizing 
the  King,  fell  on  his  knees  and  entreated  his  Majesty  to  pardon 
the  rudeness  of  the  people.  The  King  desired  to  set  sail,  but 
the  populace  manifested  unwillingness,  on  which  he  despatched  a 
messenger  for  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  who  prevailed  on  his  Ma- 
jesty to  forego  his  intended  departure.  The  peers  and  privy 
council  now  appointed  four  of  their  members,  the  Earls  Ailesbury, 
Middleton,  Yarmouth,  and  Feversham  to  wait  on  his  Majesty,  and 
solicit  his  return  to  Whitehall.  The  temporary  and  unprofitable 
return  of  James  II.  caused  much  obstruction  to  that  final  settle- 
ment, which,  at  no  distant  period,  was  happily  consummated. 

A  special  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
by  the  peers,  acquainting  him  that  the  King  was  still  in  England. 
On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  his  Highness  proceeded  (Dec.  14) 
to  Windsor,  and  lodged  in  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  apartments. 
The  Prince  was  somewhat  chagrined  at  the  retrograde  movement 
of  James,  inasmuch  as  he  foresaw  that  it  must  considerably  em- 
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bamss   the    ulterior  proceedings.     After  consultation   with   ] 

attendants,  he  despatched  Count  Zuylestein  *  to  his  Majesty, 
requesting  him  to  remain  at  Rochester.  The  envoy,  however, 
mistook  the  road,  and  James  departed  from  that  place  on  the 
16th  December.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  arrived  at 
Whitehall,  amidst  the  loud  welcoming  huzzas  of  a  fickle  multitude. 
This  warm  reception  of  the  unhappy  King  was,  however,  understood 
simply  to  indicate,  that  towards  his  Majesty,  personally,  the  popu- 
lace entertained  no  feelings  of  hostility. 

James  was  now  once  more  restored  to  that  palace  from  which 
he  had  so  ineloriously  departed.     His  first,  and  indeed  all  subse- 
quent acts,  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  reign,  were  obsti- 
nately directed  to  the  advantage  and  protection  of  that  Popish 
party  for  whom  only  his  sympathies  seemed  to  exist.     He  ordered 
Secretary  Pepys  of  the  admiralty  to  remove  an  embargo  which 
had  recently  been  laid  on  all  outward  bound  vessels,  with  the 
view  of  favouring  the  escape  of  his  adherents  and  instruments. 
Everv  part  of  the  palace  and  of  its  precincts  were  crowded  by 
English  and  Irish  Romanists,   Jesuits  and  priests,   as   they  had 
been  before  his  flight.     The  ludicrous  and  incurable  insolence  of 
the  Popish  ecclesiastics  may  be  judged  from  the  incident,  that, 
undeterred  by  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  one  of  them  forwarded 
an  imperious  message  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, commanding  him  to  supply  his  apartments  with  new  furniture 
as  he  intended  to  occupy  them  forthwith.     In  short,  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  the  court,  matters  seemed  fast  returning  to 
their  former  channel.      Only,  however,  in  the  utter  absence  of  all 
sagacity,  or  foresight,  could  any  one  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  free  Protestant,  English   nation   could    ever    submit    to   be 
domineered  over  by  a  bevy-  of  intolerant  Popish  priests  and  their 
deluded  followers. 

The  night  previously  to  the  departure  of  the  King  from  Ro- 
chester, he  despatched  the  Earl  of  Feversham  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  inviting  his  Highness  to  meet  him  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
in  order  to  confer  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Earl  arrived  at 
Windsor,  without  a  passport,  and  instead  of  receiving  an  answer, 
was  arrested  by  M.  Bentinck,  for  having  disbanded  the  army  so 
precipitately.  Regarding  the  proposal  of  the  King,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  peers  who  accompanied  his  Highness,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  Whitehall  being  still  crowded  with  Irish  Papists,  as 
well  as  priests  and  Jesuits,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  Prince  to 
sojourn  at  a  place  so  contiguous  as  St.  James's  Palace.  Ham,  a 
seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  was  selected  as  a  proper  place, 
and  the  Prince  communicated  his  desire  that  his  Majesty  should 
remove  there. 

The  mode  of  disposal  of  the  King's  person,  next  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Prince's  council.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  sent  to  Breda,  while  others  advised  his 

*  Ancestor  ef  the  Earls  of  Rochford. 
B 
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detention  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  hoped,  that  were  the  King 
secured,  Tyrconnel  would  quietly  relinquish  the  goverment  of 
Ireland,  and  that  thereby  the  Irish  Protestants  would  be  delivered 
from  the  multifarious  dangers  by  which  they  were  encompassed. 
The  Prince,  however,  declared,  "  that  this  might  be  good  and 
wise  advice,  but  it  was  what  he  could  not  consent  to.  Though 
he  could  appear  against  the  King  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  this 
great  cause,  yet,  as  to  his  person,  now  he  had  him  in  his  power, 
he  could  not  make  him  a  prisoner :  and  he  knew  the  Princess 
could  never  enjoy  herself  if  any  such  thing  were  done.  Nor  did 
he  know  what  disputes  it  might  raise,  or  what  effect  it  might  have 
upon  the  parliament  that  was  to  be  called.  He  was  firmly  resolved 
never  to  suffer  any  thing  to  be  done  against  his  person  ;  but  he  saw 
it  was  necessary  to  send  him  out  of  London  ;  and  he  would  order 
a  guard  to  attend  him,  who  should  only  defend  and  protect  his 
person,  without  putting  any  restraint  upon  him." 

Notwithstanding  that  James  had  been  informed  of  the  arrest  of 
Lord  Feversham,  he  despatched  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  to  compli- 
ment the  Prince  of  Orange  on  his  arrival  at  Sion  house.  The 
troops  of  his  Highness  having  reached  Chelsea  and  Kensington, 
were  ordered  to  secure  the  palaces  of  St.  James's  and  Whitehall. 
At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  Dutch  guards  entered  St.  James's 
palace.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  they  took  possession  of 
Whitehall ;  at  which  place  the  King  sojourned.  Lords  Halifax, 
Shrewsbury  and  Delamere,  subsequently  waited  on  James,  whom 
they  found  in  bed ;  it  being  now  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
intimated  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  Prince  desired  his  removal  to 
Ham.  The  King,  however,  preferred  Rochester,  to  which  the 
Prince  assented  ;  conceiving  that  he  intended  departing  from  the 
Kingdom  ;  a  step  to  which  the  Prince  had  no  objection  whatever. 
On  the  18th  December,  James  departed,  and  on  the  following 
day  arrived  at  Rochester. 

The  Dutch  guards  were  now  placed  in  most  posts  of  import- 
ance, which  caused  considerable  resentment  among  the  English 
troops  ;  an  irritation  which  was  increased  by  the  superior  discipline 
the  former  laudably  preserved.  This  good  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
soldiery  ensured  them  the  favour  of  the  country.  Never,  indeed, 
was  less  injury  inflicted  by  any  army  than  by  that  of  the  Prince 
from  the  period  of  their  arrival  in  England.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  this  favourable  feeling,  the  Prince  appeared  in  London. 
At  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  day  of  the  King's  departure  his 
Highness,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue,  arrived  at  St.  James's 
Palace.  The  multitude,  always  applauders  of  success,  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  him  with  acclamations,  but  contemning  their 
fickleness,  he  passed  through  the  park  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
He,  however,  with  gratification  received  the  congratulations  of  all 
the  respectable  ranks.  Sir  George  Treby,  the  Recorder  of 
London,  addressed  his  Highness,  on  the  part  of  the  corporation, 
in  an  eloquent  speech.  The  Bishops  and  clergy  paid  their  res- 
pects to  his   Highness,    and    all    classes   followed    the    example. 
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Among  the  foremost  to  press  for  admittance  was  Lord  Mulgrave. 
While  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Prince's  chamber,  Bentinck 
observing  him  without  his  staff  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  said,  "  Com- 
ment mi  Lord,  vous  avez  quitte  votre  baton  ?"  Mulgrave  answered, 
with  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  humour :  "  II  est  bien  temps."  * 
The  ambassador1,  of  Spain  and  the  Venetian  minister  privately 
complimented  his  Highness.  The  members  of  the  bar,  with 
Sergeant  Maynard  at  their  head,  were  in  attendance.  The  Ser- 
geant was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  and  the  Prince  observed, 
that  he  presumed  he  had  outlived  all  the  men  of  the  law  of  his 
time.  Maynard  said  in  reply,  that  he  should  have  outlived  the 
law  itself,  if  his  Highness  had  not  come  over. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  public  ferment,  the  mob  insulted 
and  plundered  the  Papists,  not  excepting  some  peers  and  foreign 
ministers  of  that  persuasion.  In  consequence,  the  privy  council 
ordered  that  all  foreigners  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  King- 
dom. A  considerable  number  of  Popish  priests  and  Jesuits  were 
detained  in  custody,  but  received  all  proper  treatment. 

The  arrangement  of  the  afFairs  of  the  nation  occupied  immedi- 
ate attention.  Gentlemen  of  the  law  were  mostly  of  opinion,  that 
the  Prince  should  at  once  declare  himself  King,  after  the  manner  of 
Henry  VII.  But  this  proceeding  would  be  in  contravention  to 
the  mode  proposed  in  the  Declaration,  by  which  the  matter  was 
wholly  referred  to  the  decision  of  parliament.  Besides,  such  a 
course  might  indicate  a  degree  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince,  which  would  perhaps  be  injurious  to  his  legitimate  pros- 
pects in  England.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  his  Highness  did 
not  adopt  the  proposition.  On  the  21st,  he  invited  about  seventy 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  to  a  council  at  St.  James's. 
He  there  simply  submitted  to  them  his  Declaration,  and  requested 
they  would  consider  the  best  means  of  summoning  a  free  parlia- 
ment ;  after  which  he  withdrew.  Having  perused  the  Declara- 
tion, thanks  were  voted  to  his  Highness  for  his  undertaking ;  and 
it  being  afterwards  proposed,  that  their  Lordships  should  sign  the 
form  of  Association  originated  at  Exeter,  all  present  affixed  their 
names,  excepting  four  temporal  and  all  the  spiritual  peers,  save 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Their  Lordships  further  decided,  that 
all  future  meetings  should  be  held  at  their  house  at  Westminister, 
and  that  they  should  have  the  assistance  of  five  of  the  most  able 
barristers,  viz. :  Maynard,  Holt,  Polexfen,  Atkinson  and  Brad- 
ford. 

During  the  space  of  four  or  five  days,  the  King  remained  at 
Rochester,  under  no  restraint  whatever  from  the  Dutch  guards 
who  attended  him.  Such  sincere  friends  as  now  visited  the  un- 
happy monarch,  strongly  advised  him  not  to  leave  the  country, 
assuring  him,  that  through  public  commiseration,  if  from  no  other 
motives,  he  might  safely  calculate  on  a  favourable  termination  of 
the    present    crisis.     But,    blinded  by  his    extravagant   zeal   for 

*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.      Vol  1.  p.  247.  4to.  Lor.d.  1781.  2nd  Edit. 
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Popery,and  still  entertaining  views  of  despotic  power,  he  preferred 
trusting  to  the  chance  of  a  more  propitious  period,  when,  perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  the  King  of  France,  he  might  accomplish  his  long 
cherished  designs.  On  the  other  hand,  should  he  remain,  he  per- 
ceived, that  by  the  force  of  parliament,  all  anti-constitutional  pro- 
jects, whether  of  Popery  or  of  tyranny,,  would  be  completely 
defeated.  He  was  decided  in  his  resolution  to  depart,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  (which  had  been  first  conveyed  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange),  in  which  she  reminded  his  Majesty  of  his 
promise  to  follow  her,  and  insisted  upon  its  performance,  in  a  very 
imperious  manner.  On  the  23rd  December,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  James  attended  by  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  and  two  other  persons,  departed  from  Rochester,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel  which  Macdonnell  had  in  rea- 
diness. He  landed  at  Ambleteuse,  in  France,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Germains.  Thus  terminated  the  brief  and  inglori- 
ous reign  of  James  the  Second. 

In  consequence  of  the  departure  of  the  King,  the  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal  met  at  Westminster,  on  the  25th  December.* 
and  after  considerable  debate,  addressed  the  Prince  of  Orangey 
requesting  that  his  Highness  would  assume  the  administration  of 
civil  and  military  affairs  till  the  assembling  of  a  Convention  on  the 
22nd  January  following.  They  further  requested,  that  his  High- 
ness would  issue  letters  to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
all  counties  and  corporations  desiring  them  to  elect  persons  to 
attend  at  said  convention. 

On  the  23rd  December,  the  Prince  had  promulgated  a  docu- 
ment "  desiring  all  persons  who  had  served  in  any  of  the  parlia- 
ments during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  as  also  the  Lord  Mayor,, 
aldermen  and  commons  of  London,  to  meet  him  at  St.  James's 
on  the  26th  of  that  month."  About  one  hundred  and  sixty  per- 
sons assembled,  when  his  Highness  stated  "  that  he  had  desired 
them  to  meet  with  him  there,  to  advise  him  of  the  best  manner 
to  persue  the  ends  of  his  Declaration  in  calling  a  free  parliament.* 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  restoring  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  settling  the  same,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  in  danger  of  being  again  subverted."  The 
persons  assembled  then  adjourned  to  the  Commons  house  at 
Westminster,  where  having  elected  Henry  Powle,  Esq.,  as  chair- 
man, a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  carried.  The 
form  of  association  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  signature  of  such 
persons  as  were  so  disposed.  On  the  28th,  the  Prince  returned 
a  gracious  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  addresses  of  the  peel's 
and  commoners.  In  pursuance  of  the  charge  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  the  Prince  administered  the  public  affairs,  and  with  so 
much  propriety,  that  in  a  very  short  period  all  disorder  had  nearly 
disappeared. 

During  the  sojourn  of  James  at  Rochester,  Monsieur  De  Ba<- 
rillon,  the  French  ambassador,  thought  proper  to  interfere  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  peers,  and  attempted  to  sow  divisions  among 
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them.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  learned  the  second 
departure  of  the  King,  he  commanded  De  Barillon  to  quit  the 
country  in  twenty-four  hours.  An  order  which  the  ambassador 
implicitly  though  reluctantly  obeyed. 

The  Prince  attended  divine  service  at  the  chapel-royal,  St. 
James's,  on  the  30th,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London.  Doctor  Burnet  *  read  the  service,  and  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  This  public 
adhesion  to  the  Church  of  England  further  secured  the  attachment 
of  his  friends. 

At  this  period,  the  States  of  Holland  commissioned  three 
deputies  to  congratulate  his  Highness  on  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking. On  arrival,  they  received  a  salute  from  the  artillery  at 
the  Tower,  and  met  with  other  demonstrations  of  respect. 

The  public  treasury  being  almost  without  funds,  the  Prince 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  court  of  aldermen  and  common 
council  of  London.  He  represented  the  necessity  for  an  imme- 
diate supply,  in  order  to  discharge  arrears  due  to  the  navy,  to  pay 
off  part  of  the  army,  and  forward  speedy  assistance  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland ;  adding  that  the  sum  advanced  should  be 
repaid  with  interest  in  six  months.  The  aldermen  and  commons 
unanimously  resolved  to  furnish  his  Highness  with  a  supply  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  which  sum  was  raised  in  four  days, 
Sir  Samuel  Dashwood  subscribing  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  it. 
On  the  2nd,  January,  1689?  the  Prince  issued  orders  for  the  due 

*  Gilbert  Burnet  (one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Revolution)  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  September,  1643.  His  father,  a  man  of  good 
family,  was  a  member  of  the  Scotch  bar.  Burnet  was  educated  at  Aber- 
deen, and  ordained  a  member  of  the  then  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  in 
1665.  In  1669,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  consequence  of  some  difference  with  the  government  of  the 
day,  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  1674,  and  removed  to  London.  In 
1675,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  St.  Clements,  and  in  1679,  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  excellent  History  of  the  Reformation.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  open  opposition  to  the  Popish  and  tyrannical  spirit  of  the 
court,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments,  in  1684.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  II.,  he  retired  to  the  continent,  and  settled  in  Holland  in  1686, 
where  he  obtained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange. 
Irritated  and  alarmed  at  this  latter  circumstance,  the  myrmidons  of  the 
English  government  trumped  up  a  charge  of  high-treason  against  him,  and 
James  II.  demanded  that  he  should  be  delivered  over  by  the  Dutch.  With 
this,  however,  the  latter  creditably  refused  to  comply.  A  plan  to  assassinate 
him  was  then  put  into  operation,  which  was  doubtless  frustrated  by  the 
Revolution.  Doctor  Burnet  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  accompanied  his  Highness  to 
England.  In  a  few  months  after  the  Prince's  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  died  on  the  17th  March,  1715. 
The  valuable  '*  History  of  his  Own  Time"  was  a  posthumous  work.  Doctor 
Burnet  was  extremely  consistent  in  his  public  principles,  which  were  those 
of  a  moderate  Whig  of  the  old  school.  He  desired  to  maintain  the  esta- 
blished church  but  with  full  toleration  to  Protestant  dissenters,  and  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  monarchical  government,  but  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  In  short,  Doctor  Burnet  warmly  cherished  the 
Constitutional  principles  developed  at  the  great  Revolution  of  1688. 
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collection  of  the  revenue,  and  immediatly  after  undertook  the 
revision  of  the  army  ;  the  details  of  which  he  entrusted  to  Lord 
Churchill.  Lord  Ranelagh,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  was  ordered 
to  discharge  their  arrears. 

After  an  election  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  the 
Convention  parliament  assembled  on  the  22nd  January,  1689. 
The  peers  chose  as  their  chairman,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  while 
the  commons  selected  Mr.  Powle.  Both  houses  had  their  clerks 
and  officers,  as  in  a  regular  parliament.  Their  first  proceeding 
was  the  perusal  of  the  following  letter  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  endeavoured,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  to  perform  what  was  desired  of  me  in  order 
to  the  public  peace  and  safety ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing 
hath  been  omitted  which  might  tend  to  the  preservation  of  them, 
since  the  administration  of  affairs  was  put  into  my  hands.  It  now 
lieth  upon  you  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  firm  security  for  your 
religion,  your  laws,  and  your  liberties.  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that 
by  such  a  full  and  free  representation  of  the  nation,  as  is  now  met, 
the  ends  of  my  Declaration  will  be  attained :  and  since  it  hath 
pleased  God  hitherto  to  bless  my  good  intentions  with  so  great 
success,  I  trust  in  him,  that  he  will  complete  his  own  work  by 
sending  a  spirit  of  peace  and  union  to  influence  your  councils, 
that  no  interruption  may  be  given  to  a  happy  and  lasting  settle- 
ment. The  dangerous  condition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
requiring  a  large  and  speedy  succour,  and  the  present  state  of 
things  abroad,  oblige  me  to  tell  you,  that  next  to  the  danger  of 
unreasonable  divisions  among  ourselves,  nothing  can  be  so  fatal  as 
too  great  a  delay  in  your  consultations.  The  States,  by  whom  I 
have  been  enabled  to  rescue  this  nation,  may  suddenly  feel  the 
ill  effects  of  it,  both  by  being  too  long  deprived  of  the  service  of 
their  troops,  which  are  now  here,  and  of  your  early  assistance 
against  a  powerful  enemy,  who  hath  declared  against  them.  And 
as  England  is  by  treaty  already  engaged  to  help  them  against  such 
exigencies,  so  I  am  confident,  that  their  cheerful  concurrence  to 
preserve  this  Kingdom,  with  so  much  hazard  to  themselves,  will 
meet  with  all  the  returns  of  friendship  and  assistance,  which  may 
be  expected  from  you,  as  Protestants  and  Englishmen,  whenever 
their  condition  shall  require  it."  * 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  an  order  was  forthwith  issued  for 
thanksgiving  to  God  "  for  having  made  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
glorious  instrument  of  the  great  deliverance  of  this  Kingdom  from 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power." 

The  letter  of  the  Prince  having  been  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Speaker  addressed  them,  representing  "  the  dan- 
gerous state  of  the  nation,  the  fatal  consequences  of  anarchy,  the 
e^plorable  condition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  how  much 
England  must  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and  more 

*  Echard's  Hist,  of  England.     Vol  III.  p.  955.  Lond.  1718.  Folio. 
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particularly  the  growth  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  the 
vast  designs  of  that  aspiring  monarch,  not  only  the  open  persecutor 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  but  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  English 
nation."  The  address  was  then  agreed  to  by  both  houses,  and 
presented  to  the  Prince  on  the  same  day,  setting  forth,  that  "they 
thankfully  acknowledged  him  the  glorious  instrument  of  their  de- 
liverance from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  requesting  him  to 
continue  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the  disposal  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  care  of  Ireland."  On  the  following  day,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  received  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the 
Prince,  when  they  resolved  to  adjourn  to  the  28th,  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  arrival  of  absent  members.  The  state  of  the 
nation  was  the  first  matter  intended  for  consideration. 

Perceiving  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  at  hand,  James  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  promising  faithful 
adherence  to  the  laws,  and  oblivion  of  the  past,  upon  "  the  word 
of  a  King."  But  this  security  had  latterly  been  so  much  depre- 
ciated in  value,  that  the  Convention  did  not  even  take  his  letter 
into  consideration. 

Three  different  measures  were  proposed  for  adoption  in  the  exist- 
ing crisis,  viz.,  appointing  a  regent ;  recalling  the  King,  under  restric- 
tions ;  dethroning  James,  and  advancing  the  Prince  to  the  vacant 
dignity.  The  Earls  of  Clarendon,  Nottingham,  and  Rochester  * 
declared  in  favour  of  a  regent.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
successfully  resisted  on  the  ground  of  the  incongruity  and  peril 
attendant  on  an  acknowledgement  of  James  as  King,  while  obedi- 
ence was  refused  to  him.  The  designs,  indeed,  of  some  who 
advocated  the  adoption  of  this  plan  was  ultimately  to  restore  the 
King.  The  third  party,  who  finally  prevailed,  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion,  that  an  original  contract  existed  between  the  King 
and  people  of  England ;  by  which  the  former  was  solemnly 
bound  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  to  afford  protection  to  all 
classes  of  his  subjects.  Now  James  II.  had  palpably  infringed 
many  important  laws,  and  persecuted  a  great  and  leading  body  of 
his  subjects,  and  further,  had  deserted  the  throne,  fled  the  coun- 
try, and  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Great  Britain.  On  all  which  accounts,  they  concluded  that  he 
had  abdicated  the  government,  and  left  the  throne  vacant ;  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  constitution  which  they  were  bound  to  remedy. 

The  Commons  agreed  to  the  following  resolution : — "  That 
King  James,  by  breaking  the  original  contract,  and  by  withdraw- 
ing himself,  had  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne 
was  thereby  become  vacant."  f  This  resolution  was  forwarded  to 
the   Lords  for  their  concurrence ;   on  which  many  conferences 

*  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  Qf  Rochester,  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  He  served  as  ambassador  on  various  occasions,  and  received  tb.e 
dignity  of  Earl  in  1681.  He  refused  to  embrace  Popery  in  the  reign  of  $is 
brother-in-law  James  II.     Rochester  died  2nd  May,  1711. 

f  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.     Vol  1.  p.  257. 
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and  debates  ensued.  The  resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  both 
houses. 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to  deliberate  as  to  the  future 
occupant  of  the  throne.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax,  desirous  of 
exhibiting  his  partiality  to  the  Prince,  in  which  he  had  lately  been 
rather  deficient,  and  intending  to  eclipse  the  Earl  of  Danby,  pro- 
posed that  the  regal  dignity  should  be  conferred  on  his  Highness, 
with  succession  to  the  two  Princesses.  Others  moved,  that  the 
Princess  of  Orange  should  be  placed  on  the  throne.  The  reso- 
lution finally  adopted  was,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  should 
reign  conjointly  ;  while  to  prevent  all  possiblity  of  disorder,  the 
administration  of  affairs  should  be  vested  in  his  Highnes  exclu- 
sively. Sir  Charles  Sedley,  who  was  a  member  of  the  commons, 
sarcastically  observed  during  the  debate,  that  he  was  disposed 
from  gratitude  to  raise  the  daughter  of  James  to  the  rank  of 
Queen,  as  he  had  raised  his  to  that  of  Countess  :  an  honour  which 
Sir  Charles  esteemed  but  a  splendid  insult.* 

During  the  progress  of  these  deliberations,  the  Prince  sojourned 
at  St.  James's  ;  rarely  going  abroad,  and  not  easy  of  access.  He 
patiently  heard  all  that  was  said  by  others,  and  seldom  made  any 
observation  himself.  He  did  not  affect  either  affability,  or  popu- 
larity, and  made  no  effort  to  gain  partizans.  Having  maintained 
this  course  for  some  time,  he  then  invited  to  his  presence  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Earls  of  Danby  and  Shrewsbury,  and 
some  others,  whom  he  addressed  to  the  following  purport : 

"  He  had  been  till  then  silent,  because  he  would  not  say  or  do 
any  thing,  that  might  have  the  appearance  of  taking  away  the  full 
freedom  of  debating  and  voting  in  matters  of  such  importance. 
He  was  resolved  neither  to  court  nor  threaten  any  one,  and 
therefore  had  declined  giving  his  own  thoughts.  Some  were  for 
putting  the  government  into  the  hands  of  a  regent ;  he  would  say 
nothing  against  it,,  if  it  was  thought  the  best  means  for  settling 
their  affairs  ;  only  he  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  them,  that  he 
would  not  be  their  regent ;  and  if  they  continued  in  that  design, 
they  must  look  out  for  some  other  person  for  that  post :  he  him- 
self saw  what  the  consequences  were  like  to  prove ;  which  would 
not  suffer  him  to  accept  it.  Others  were  for  putting  the  Princess 
singly  on  the  throne,  and  that  he  should  reign  by  her  courtesy. 
He  said,  no  man  could  esteem  a  woman  more  than  he  did  the 
Princess  :  but  he  was  so  made,  that  he  could  not  think  of  holding 
any  thing  by  apron-strings  ;  nor  could  he  think  it  reasonable 
to  have  any  share  in  the  government,  unless  it  was  put  in  his  per- 
son, and  that  for  term  of  life.  If  they  thought  fit  to  settle  it 
otherwise,  he  would  not  oppose  them  in  it ;  but  he  would  go 
back  to  Holland,  and  meddle  no  more  in  their  affairs.  He  as- 
sured them,  that  whatever  others  might  think  of  a  crown,  it  was 

*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.  Vol.  1.  p.  257.  Granger's  Hiog.  Hisf.  Vol.  IV. 
Catherine  Sedley,  Countess  of  Dorchester,  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of 
James  II. 
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no  such  thing  in  his  eyes,  but  that  he  could  live  very  well,  and  be 
pleased  without  it.  In  the  end  he  said,  that  he  could  not  resolve 
to  accept  of  a  dignity,  so  as  to  hold  it  only  for  the  life  of  another  ; 
yet  he  thought,  that  the  issue  of  the  Princess  Anne  should  be 
preferred  in  the  succession  to  any  issue  of  his  by  any  other  wife 
than  the  Princess."  * 

The  cold  and  indifferent  manner  with  which  this  address  was 
delivered,  was  considered,  by  those  who  judge  of  others  by  them- 
selves, as  the  effect  of  artifice  and  dissimulation.  The  conclusion 
of  the  debates  was  certainly  hastened  by  this  proceeding  of  his 
Highness.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  (one  hundred  and  seventy  of 
whom  were  present,)  the  resolution  stating  the  abdication  of  the 
King  and  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  carried;  but  by  a  majority 
of  only  two  or  three  votes.  That  the  House  of  Lords  should 
feel  more  than  ordinary  attachment  to  the  interest  of  the  existing 
King,  from  whom  (in  addition  to  the  dictates  of  loyalty)  many  of 
them  had  derived  their  honours,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Disap- 
proval of  innovation,  is  another  principle  by  which  the  peers  must 
always  be  more  or  less  actuated  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  due  exercise 
of  this  principle  consists  much  of  the  value  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  heterogeneous,  variable  Commons  may  occasionally  indulge 
in  rash,  crude,  or  premature  legislation  ;  in  which  case,  the  cor- 
rective influence  of  the  more  calm  and  settled  house  is  highly 
beneficial.  But,  James  II.  had  clearly  forfeited  all  claim  on  the 
loyalty  of  either  Lords  or  Commons  by  his  violent  encroach- 
ments on  their  prerogatives  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  people  at 
large. 

The  necessary  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  Princess  of 
Orange  departed  from  Holland  on  the  10th  February,  and  on  the 
12th  arrived  at  Gravesend,  from  whence  she  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Whitehall,  accompanied  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  On  the  13th,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  the 
members  of  the  Convention  waited  on  their  Highnesses,  and 
caused  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  read 

"A  DECLARATION  OF  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL,  AND 
COMMONS  ASSEMBLED  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

"  Whereas  the  late  King  James  the  Second,  by  the  assistance 
of  divers  evil  counsellors,  judges,  and  ministers  employed  by  him, 
did  endeavour  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom ;  by  assuming  and  ex- 
ercising a  power  of  dispensing  with,  and  suspending  of  laws,  and  the 
executive  of  laws,  without  consent  of  parliament :  by  committing 
and  prosecuting  divers  worthy  prelates,  for  humbly  petitioning  to 
be  excused  from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed  power :  by  issu- 
ing and  causing  to  be  executed,  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  for  erecting  a  court  called,  The  Court  of  Commissioners  for 
Ecclesiastical  causes  :  by  levying  money  for  and  to  the  use  of  the 

*  Rapin.  Hist.  d'Ang.  Tome  x.  p.  189. 
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crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for  other  time  and  in  other 
manner,  than  the  same  was  granted  by  parliament :  by  raising 
and  keeping  a  standing  army  within  this  kingdom  in  time  of  peace, 
without  consent  of  parliament  ;  and  quartering  soldiers  contrary 
to  law  :  by  causing  several  good  subjects,  being  Protestants,  to 
be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time  when  Papists  were  both  armed 
and  employed  contrary  to  law  :  by  violating  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion of  members  to  serve  in  parliament ;  by  prosecutions  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  for  matters  and  causes  cognizable  only  in 
parliament ;  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal  courses. 
And  whereas  of  late  years,  partial,  corrupt,  and  unqualified  per- 
sons, have  been  returned  and  served  on  juries  in  trials,  and  parti- 
cularly divers  jurors  in  trials  for  high  treason,  which  were  not 
freeholders ;  and  excessive  bail  hath  been  required  of  persons 
committed  in  criminal  cases,  to  elude  the  benefit  of  the  laws  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  subject :  and  excessive  fines  have  been  im- 
posed :  and  illegal  and  cruel  punishments  have  been  inflicted  : 
and  several  grants  and  promises  made  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  be- 
fore any  conviction  or  judgment  against  the  persons  upon  whom 
the  same  were  to  be  levied.  All  which  are  utterly  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  known  laws  and  statutes,  and  freedom  of  this 
realm. 

"  And  whereas  the  said  late  King  James  the  Second,  having 
abdicated  the  government,  and  the  throne  being  thereby  vacant, 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  (whom  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  make  the  glorious  instrument  of  delivering  this  kingdom 
from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power)  did  (by  the  advice  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  divers  principal  persons  of  the 
Commons)  cause  letters  to  be  written  to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  being  Protestants,  and  other  letters  to  the  several 
counties,  cities,  universities,  boroughs,  and  cinque-ports,  for  the 
choosing  of  such  persons  to  represent  them,  as  were  of  right  to 
be  sent  to  parliament,  to  meet  and  sit  at  Westminster,  upon  the 
22d  of  January  in  this  year  1688,  (1689  N.  S.),  in  order  to  such 
an  establishment,  as  that  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  might 
not  again  be  in  danger  of  being  subverted.  Upon  which  letters, 
elections  having  been  accordingly  made ;  and  thereupon  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  pursuant  to  their 
respective  letters,  and  elections,  being  now  assembled  in  a  full  and 
free  representation  of  this  nation,  taking  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  best  means  for  attaining  the  ends  aforesaid,  do 
in  the  first  place  (as  their  ancestors  in  like  case  have  usually 
done)  for  the  vindicating  and  asserting  their  ancient  rights  and 
liberties,  declare, 

"  I.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the 
executive  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, is  illegal.  II.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing 
with  laws,  or  the  executive  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath 
been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal.  III.  That  the 
commission  for  erecting  the  late  court  of  commissioners  for  eccle- 
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siastical  causes,  and  all  the  other  commissions  and  courts  of  the 
like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious.  IV.  That  levying  of 
money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  the  pretence  of  prero- 
gative, without  grant  of  parliament,  for  longer  time,  or  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal.  V.  That 
it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  King,  and  all  com- 
mitments and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning,  are  illegal.  VI. 
That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom 
in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  against 
law.  VII.  That  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants,  may  have 
arms  for  their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed 
by  law.  VIII.  That  elections  of  members  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  free.  IX.  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  on 
proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  ques- 
tioned in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament.  X.  That  exces- 
sive bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  XL  That  jurors 
ought  to  be  duly  empannelled  and  returned,  and  jurors  which 
pass  judgments  upon  men  in  trials  of  high  treason  ought  to  be 
freeholders.  XII.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures of  particular  persons  before  conviction  are  illegal  and 
void.  XIII.  And  that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the 
amending,  strengthening  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments 
ought  to  be  held  frequently.  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and 
insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  premises,  as  their  undoubted  rights 
and  liberties  ;  and  that  no  declarations,  judgments,  doings,  or  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  said  pre- 
mises, ought  in  any  wise  to  be  drawn  hereafter  into  consequence 
or  example.  To  which  demand  of  their  rights  they  are  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  the  Declaration  of  his  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  being  the  only  means  for  obtaining  a  full  redress 
and  remedy  therein 

"  Having,  therefore,  an  entire  confidence,  that  his  said  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Orange  will  perfect  the  deliverance  so  far  ad- 
vanced by  him,  and  will  still  preserve  them  from  the  violation  of 
the  rights,  which  they  have  here  asserted,  and  from  all  other  attempts 
upon  their  religion,  rights,  and  liberties ;  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  assembled  at  Westminster,  do  resolve  : 
That  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  be,  and 
be  declared,  King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  the  crown  and  royal 
dignity  of  the  said  Kingdoms  and  dominions,  to  them  the  said 
Prince  and  Princess  during  their  joint  lives;  and  after  their  de- 
ceases, the  said  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  bodv  of  the  said  Princess  ; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange.  And  the  said 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  do  pray  the  said 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  accept  the  same  accordingly. 
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And  that  the  oaths  hereafter  mentioned  be  taken  by  all  persons 
of  whom  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  might  be  required 
by  law,  instead  of  them  ;  and  that  the  said  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  be  abrogated : 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faith- 
ful, and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary.     So  help  me  God. 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  I  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest  and 
abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical,  this  damnable  doctrine  and  posi- 
tion, that  princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or 
any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered 
by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare, 
that  no  foreign  prince,  persons,  prelate  state  or  potentate,  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence, 
or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.  So  help 
me  God."  * 

This  Declaration  having  been  read,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  f 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  a  formal  tender  of  the 
Crown  to  their  Highnesses,  in  the  name  of  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  Prince  then  spoke  as  follows : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — This  is  certainly  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  trust  you  have  in  us,  that  can  be  given,  which  is  the 
thing  that  makes  us  value  it  the  more  ;  and  we  thankfully  accept 
what  you  have  offered.  And  as  I  had  no  other  intention  in  com- 
ing hither,  than  to  preserve  your  religion,  laws  and  liberties  ;  so 
you  may  be  sure,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  support  them,  and 
shall  be  willing  to  concur  in  any  thing  that  shall  be  for  the  good 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  advance  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  the  nation." 

Qn  the  same  day,  their  Majesties  were  proclaimed  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  at  Whitehall,  Temple- 
bar,  and  Royal  Exchange.  The  warmest  manifestations  of  joy 
attended  this  happy  event. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  sovereign  were  the  formation  of  a 
privy  council  and  appointment  of  a  ministry.  The  privy  council 
consisted  of  the  following  personages  :  The  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marquises  of  Win- 
chester and  Halifax ;  Earls  of  Danby,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Bath, 
Lindsay,  Orford,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  Nottingham,  Macclesfield, 
and  Middlesex ;  Viscounts  Lumley,  Mordaunt,  Newport,  and  Fau- 
conberg;  Lords  Churchill,  Wharton,  Montague,  and  Delamere; 
Sir  Henry  Capel,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Monsieur  Bentinck,  Mr. 
Henry  Sidney,  Mr.  Henry  Powle,  Mr.  Edward  Russell,  Mr. 
Richard  Hampden,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Boscawen.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Earl  of  Notting- 

*  Echard's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Vol.  III.  p.  978,  Rapin.  Hist.  d'Ang.  Tome 
x.P-  193. 

f  George  Savile,  or  Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  a  man  of  unsettled 
principles.  He  died  in  1695.  The  title  of  Lord  Halifax  was  afterwards 
granted  to  Charles  Montagu,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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ham,  (who  were  selected  in  compliment  to  the  high  church  or  Tory 
party),  the  members  of  the  council  were  persons  decidedly  fa- 
vourable to  the  new  settlement. 

The  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  was  placed  in  commission ; 
the  following  persons  being  commissioners :  Charles,  Lord  Mor- 
dant, *  Lord  Godolphin,  f  Sir  Henry  Capel,  and  Mr.  Hampden. 
The  Earl  of  Danby  |  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury §  and  Nottingham,  ||  Secretaries  of  State  ;  Lord  Delamere, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Admiral  Herbert,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset  was  made  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold, Marshal  Schomberg  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Ordnance; 
Monsieur  Bentinck,  Groom  of  the  stole  and  privy  purse  ;  D'Au- 
verquerque  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  and  Zuylestein  of  the 
robes.  Mr.  Henry  Sidney  %  had  the  office  of  gentleman  of  the 
bed  chamber. 

*  In  1697,  be  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Earl  of  Peterborough.  In  1705,  he 
was  appointed  General  of  the  English  forces  in  Spain,  and  completely  routed 
the  French  from  that  country.  He  inclined  to  republicanism  in  his  princi- 
ples. 

f  Sidney  Godolphin,  created  Baron  Godolphin,  September  8,  1684,  was 
created  Earl  of  Godolphin,  December  29,  1706.  He  died  in  1712.  He 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  integrity,  and  attached  to  the  high  church  party. 

J  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  Danby,  created  shortly  afterwards  Marquis 
of  Caermarthen,  and  in  1694;  Duke  of  Leeds. 

§  Charles  Talbot,  twelfth  Earl,  and  first  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  was  son  of 
Francis,  eleventh  Earl.  His  parents  being  Romanists,  he  was  brought  up  in 
that  religion,  but  having  made  inquiry  on  the  subject,  abjured  the  errors  of 
Popery  and  became  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  in  his  20th  year. 
He  was  born  in  1660.  Although  warmly  solicited,  he  refused  to  return  to 
the  Romish  party,  under  James  II.  Perceiving  the  fatal  catastrophe  to 
which  the  affairs  of  that  unhappy  monarch  were  tending,  he  addressed  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  May,  1687,  declaring  his  steady  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause.  He  was  a  very  active  promoter  of  the  Revolution.  His  fur- 
ther career  will  be  related  in  the  course  of  this  work.  He  died,  without  issue, 
on  the  1st  February,  1718,  when  the  dukedom  became  extinct,  and  his  title 
of  Earl  descended  to  Gilbert  Talbot,  his  heir  at  law.  He  was  in  politics,  a 
moderate  Whig,  and  from  his  integrity  and  amiable  qualities  was  generally 
respected.  He  had  sagacity  and  diligence  in  business^  but  the  firmness  of 
nerve  requisite  for  a  public  character,  and  was  frequently  much  vexed  by 
the  assaults  to  which  all  official  persons  are  exposed.  The  following  passage 
of  a  letter  written  by  his  colleague,  Montague,  Lord  Halifax,  to  the  Duke 
himself,  well  portrays  this  point  in  his  character: — "I  confess,  1  always 
thought  there  was  too  much  fine  silence  in  your  Grace's  temperament :  had 
you  been  made  of  a  coarser  alloy,  you  had  been  better  fitted  for  public  use. 
Your  mind  is  too  tender,  you  lay  too  much  weight,  on  the  rude,  unmannerly 
treatment  every  body  meets  with  in  England,  and  you  suffer  too  much  from 
the  idle,  ill-natured  stories  you  hear."  (Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury.  4to  London.  1821.  p.  655.)  The  Duke  was  at  one  period 
greatly  annoyed  by  a  false  report  that  he  had  relapsed  into  Popery.  He  died 
a  firm  adherent  to  the  church  of  England. 

||  Daniel  Finch,  second  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  born  in  1647.  He  died 
in  1730. 

gf  Youngest  son  of  Robert  Sidney,  second  Earl  of  Leicester.  Died  in 
1 704,  without  issue. 
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No  part  of  the  new  arrangements  afforded  more  unmixed  satis- 
faction than  the  law  appointments.  The  King  desired  that  every 
member  of  the  privy  council  should  furnish  him  with  a  list  of 
twelve  barristers  duly  qualified  for  the  office  of  judge  ;  and  from 
these  lists  his  Majesty  selected  the  following  upright  and  learned 
men  :  For  the  King's  Bench,  Sir  John  Holt,  Sir  William  Dolben, 
Sir  William  Gregory,  and  Giles  Eyre;  Common  Pleas,  Sir  Henry 
Polexfen,  Sir  John  Powel,  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  and  Peyton 
Ventris ;  Exchequer,  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  Sir  Edward  Neville, 
Nicholas  Lechmere,  and  John  Torton.  John  Trenchard  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  ;  Sir  George  Treby,  attorney 
general ;  John  Somers,  *  solicitor  general ;  and  Henry  Powle, 
master  of  the  rolls. 

The  persons  selected  for  these  various  offices  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  mostly  of  the  Whig  party,  who  were  promoters  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Tories,  and  the  adherents  of  the  late  King 
(style  Jacobites)  deeply  resented  their  exclusion  from  office,  (an 
exclusion,  however,  which  was  both  just  and  politic),  and  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  thwart  the  measures  of  the 
administration. 

His  Majesty  addressed  a  letter  to  the  States-General,  in  which 
he  assured  them  of  his  continued  attachment,  and  added,  that  the 
new  dignity  with  which  he  had  been  invested,  would  enable  him 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  of  Stadholder  with  increased 
efficiency. 

In  imitation  of  a  precedent  laid  down  in  1660,  the  Convention 
speedily  proceeded  to  transform  its  constitution  to  that  of  a  regu- 
lar parliament.  The  Tories  opposed  this  measure,  but  their 
efforts  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the 
critical  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  nation  generally.  A  bill 
passed  constituting  both  houses  of  the  Convention  a  parliament, 
and  a  day  was  appointed  on  which  the  members  were  required  to 
attend  and  take  the  necessary  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. Few  refused  to  subscribe  in  the  Commons ;  in  the  House 
of  Lords  a  greater  number  declined.  The  following  were  the 
dissentient  peers:  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Turner 
Bishop  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
White  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Thomas  of  Worces- 
ter, and  Frampton  of  Gloucester ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Earls  of  Clarendon,  Litchfield,  Exeter,  Yarmouth  and  Stafford  ; 
Lords  Stawell  and  Griffin,  and  one  or  two  others.  With  this 
proceeding  originated  the  party  styled  nonjurors,  who  rejecting 
all  consideration  of  the  distinctions  between  a  King  de  jure  and 

*  This  gentleman,  who  so  materially  assisted  in  the  adjustment  of  affairs  at 
the  Revolution,  was  born  at  Worcester,  about  the  year  1650.  His  father 
was  an  attorney.  In  1676,  Somers  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  shortly  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  some  able  pamphlets  against^ 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government  of  the  day.  He  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  by  the  appointment  of  solicitor-general,  on  the  9th  May,.  1689. 
His  futher  promotions  will  be  noticed  in  the  text.  He  died  on  the  26th 
April,  1716. 
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de  facto,  acknowledged  fully  the  divine,  indefeasible  right  of 
Kings :  animated  by  this  untenable  principle,  they  refused  to 
recognise  the  new  settlement. 

In  April,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  removal  of  all  Papists  from  London  and 
Westminster,  and  further  enacting  that  thev  should  not  reside 
within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis.  The  bill  passed  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  11th  April,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  coronation. 
On  the  three  preceding  days,  his  Majesty  promoted  and  created 
several  peers.  The  Prince  of  Denmark  was  created  Baron  of 
Ockingham,  Earl  of  Kendal,  and  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of 
Bolton  ;  the  Earl  of  Danby,  to  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Caermar- 
then ;  Viscount  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Monmouth  ;  Viscount  Fau- 
conberg,  Earl  Fauconberg ;  Lord  Montague,  Earl  Montague ; 
Lord  Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough  ;  Viscount  Lumley,  Earl 
of  Scarborough;  Viscount  Cholmondley,  of  Ireland,  Baron  Chol- 
mondley  of  Namptwich  in  Cheshire.  Monsieur  William'  Ben- 
tinck  was  created  Earl  of  Portland  ;  *  Henry  Sidney,  Viscount 
Sidney  of  Sheppy ;  and  Marshal  de  Schomberg  was  naturalized 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  shortly  after  created  a  Duke.  Tho- 
mas Pilkington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

The  House  of  Commons  waited  on  their  Majesties  on  the  12th 
of  April,  with  an  address  of  congratulation  on  their  coronation. 
A  gracious  and  satisfactory  answer  was  returned  to  the  address. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  now  demand  our  attention.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  the  Prince  of  Orange  caused  his  De- 
claration to  be  circulated  in  North  Britain,  where  it  generally 
produced  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  prelates  and  clergy  of 
the  episcopal  established  church,  with  some  others,  however,  dis- 
sented from  the  almost  universal  feeling,  and  on  the  3rd  November 
addressed  a  most  slavish  communication  to  James  II. ;  an  imprudent 
step  which  speedily  produced  the  downfal  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland. 
On  the  departure  of  James  II.,  the  entire  kingdom,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  satisfaction  at  the  terms  of  his  Declaration. 
The  Papists  were,  as  in  London,  insulted  by  the  rabble,  and  some 
damage  was  done  to  their  property.  In  the  west  of  Scotland  a 
party  of  the  episcopalians  and  Papists  acknowledged  Graham  Vis- 
count Dundee  as  their  leader.  He  had  served  for  some  period 
in  Holland,  was  an  able  officer,  and  possessed  considerable 
talent ;  to  which  qualifications  were  superadded  no  small  share  of 

*  This  noblemen,  whose  attachment  to  the  King  has  been  already  noticed, 
acted  as  agent  to  his  rojal  master  in  his  private  communications  to  his  minis- 
ters, and  was  employed  in  such  affairs,  foriegn  and  domestic,  as  required 
secrecy.  Like  the  King,  he  was  cold  and  distant  in  manner,  but  was  a  man 
of  proved  fidelity,  zeal  and  prudence.     He  died  in  1709. 
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pride  and  ambition.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  episcopal 
party,  and  as  bitterly  hated  the  presbyterians,  to  whom  he  was  a 
severe  scourge. 

Having  learned  the  state  of  Scotland,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
despatched  Major- General  Mackay  with  some  troops  to  that  king- 
dom. On  the  7th  January,  1689?  his  Highness  assembled  the 
Scotch  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  London,  to  whom  he  made 
the  following  speech  : — "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The  only 
reason  that  induced  me  to  undergo  so  great  an  undertaking,  was, 
that  I  saw  the  laws  and  liberties  of  these  Kingdoms  overturned, 
and  the  Protestant  religion  in  imminent  danger.  And  seeing  you 
are  here  so  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  I  have  called  you 
together,  that  I  may  have  your  advice,  what  is  to  be  done  for 
securing  the  Protestant  religion,  and  restoring  your  laws  and 
liberties  according  to  my  Declaration."  In  reply,  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  requested  his  Highness  to  assume  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  and  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  states  of  the  Kingdom 
on  the  14th  March  ensuing.  This  document  was  signed  by  up- 
wards of  thirty  peers,  and  about  eighty  gentlemen.  Duke  Hamil- 
ton presented  it  to  the  Prince  who  promised  compliance. 

On  the  14th  March,  the  Convention  met,  and  elected  Duke 
Llamilton  their  president.  A  letter  arrived  on  the  16th,  from 
King  William,  and  another  from  James  the  late  King.  The 
communication  of  King  William  was  first  taken  into  consideration. 
It  contained  an  expression  of  his  thanks  for  their  having  placed 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  recommended  a 
union  of  the  countries.  This  letter  of  the  King  was  received 
with  much  satisfaction.  The  communication  of  James  was  an 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Scots,  followed  by  numerous  favour- 
able- promises,  provided  they  would  maintain  his  interests.  The 
Presbyterian  party,  however,  utterly  rejected  the  proposals  of 
James.*  The  Convention  next  proceeded  to  place  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence.  On  the  19th,  they  declared  their  approval 
of  the  address  to  the  Prince  presented  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  London) ;  and  on  the  same  day,  having  received  letters  from 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  requesting  assistance,  they  ordered  that 
two  thousand  muskets,  and  twenty  barrels  of  gunpowder  should  be 
immediately  forwarded  to  that  country.  They  further  directed, 
that  an  additional  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  should  be  pur- 
chased in  Holland  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  and 
ordered,  that  two  frigates  should  cruise  between  the  countries  for 
their  mutual  intelligence  and  protection. 

The  reply  of  the  Convention  to  King  William's  letter  was  pre- 
pared on  the  23rd  March.  By  this  document,  thanks  were 
returned  to  his  Majesty  for  the  effectuation  of  their  deliverance, 
and  they  added,  "  that  they  hoped  shortly  to  fall  upon  such  reso- 
lutions as  should  be  acceptable  to  his  Majesty,  secure  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  establish  their  government,  laws,  and  liberties, 

Dalrymple's  Memoirs.     Vol.  1.  p.  285. 
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upon  solid  Foundations."  On  the  26th,  a  committee  was  appointed 
in  order  to  effect  an  arrangement  of  the  national  affairs.  Imme- 
diately  afterwards,  the  entire  Convention,  excepting  twelve  mem- 
bers, agreed  to  the  following  resolution  : — "  The  estates  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  find  and  declare,  that  King  James  VII.,  being 
a  professed  Papist,  did  assume  the  royal  power,  and  acted  as  a  King, 
without  ever  taking  the  oath  required  by  law,  and  had,  by  the 
advice  of  evil  and  wicked  counsellors,  invaded  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  this  Kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a  legal  and 
limited  monarchy  to  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power ;  and  had 
governed  the  same  to  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  inverting  all 
the  ends  of  government,  whereby  he  had  forefaulted  the  crown,  and 
the  throne  was  become  vacant." 

The  Convention  afterwards  proceeded  to  pass  an  act  detailing 
the  illegal  proceedings  of  James ;  declaring  the  public  rights  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  and  concluded,  by  making  a  formal 
grant  of  the  crown  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  as  had 
been  done  in  England.*  As  some  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
late  government  had  transgressed  the  law,  the  following  were 
stated:  By  erecting  public  schools  and  societies  of  Jesuits,  and 
not  only  allowing  mass  to  be  publicly  said,  but  also  converting 
Protestant,  chapels  and  churches  into  public  mass-houses,  contrary 
to  the  express  laws  against  saying  and  hearing  mass.  By  allowing 
Popish  books  to  be  printed  and  dispersed  by  a  patent  to  a  Popish 
printer,  designing  him  printer  to  his  Majesty's  household,  college 
and  chapel,  contrary  to  law.  By  taking  the  children  of  Protes- 
tant noblemen  and  gentlemen,  sending  them  abroad  to  be  bred 
Papists,  and  bestowing  pensions  upon  priests  to  pervert  Pro- 
testants from  their  religion  by  offers  of  places  and  preferments. 
By  discharging  Protestants,  at  the  same  time  he  employed  Papists 
in  places  of  greatest  trust,  both  civil  and  military,  &c,  and  in 
trusting  the  forts  and  magazines  in  their  hands.'"5 

Three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Convention,  (the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  Sir  James  Montgomery,  and  Sir  James  Dalrymple),  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  and  on  the  11th  May,  tendered  the  crown  to 
William  and  Mary,  at  Whitehall  palace.  His  Majesty  returned 
a  gracious  answer.  On  the  5th  June,  Duke  Hamilton  informed 
the  Convention,  that  he  had  been  authorised  by  his  Majesty  to 
consent  to  an  act  for  converting  the  Convention  into  a  parlia- 
ment :  ^vhich,  on  the  same  day,  was  accordingly  performed- 

Viscount  Dundee  still  chivalrously  clung  to  the  cause  of  James. 
Having  raised  a  body  of  three  hundred  horse  and  six  thousand 
foot,  he  risked  an  engagement  with  the  King's  troops.  The  ar- 
mies met  on  the  6th  July,  (1689,)  at  Killicrankie,  near  Dunkeld, 
in  Perthshire,  where  Dundee  obliged  General  Mackay  to  fly,  and 
probably  would  have  reaped  considerable  after  advantage,  had  not 
death  arrested  his  course.     He  was  killed  in  the  action  ;  a  sacri- 

*  Dairy mple's  Memohs,      Vol.  1.  p.  290. 
T 
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fice  to  mistaken  loyalty,  and  to  the  cause  of  a  despotic  and  bigoted 
monarch.*  Mackay  then  rallied  his  troops,  and  maintaining  his 
ground,  totally  prevented  the  reorganization  of  James's  army. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  fort,  called  Fort- William,  in  honour  of  his 
Majesty,  was  erected  at  Inverlochy,  which  mainly  contributed  to 
intercept  the  communication  between  the  Highlanders  of  the 
north  and  south,  j" 

Thus  had  the  entire  people  of  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
William  III.  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  In  Ireland,  however,  the 
Romanists,  headed  by  Tyrconnel,  supported  the  cause  of  the  late 
Popish  tyrannical  King,  and  refused  submission  to  the  more  con- 
stitutional monarch  who  now  occupied  the  throne.  We  must 
notice  the  proceedings  of  the  parties  in  Ireland  somewhat  at 
large ;  the  detail  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  truculent  course  of  injustice  and  oppression  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  was  continued  by  Tyrconnel.  Having 
discharged  all  Protestant  officers  from  the  army,  he  supplied  their 
place  with  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who  either  had  themselves 
been  dispossessed  of  estates  for  the  rebellion  of  1641,  or  were 
nearly  related  to  those  who  had  thus  suffered.  By  this  step,  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  law,  including  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
was  entrusted  to  those  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  its  subver- 
sion. £  •  The  Protestants,  naturally  alarmed  at  this  proceeding, 
found  no  cause  for  removal  of  that  feeling  in  a  report  which  was 

*  John  Graham,  created  Viscount  Dundee  by  James  II.,  was  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose.  Considerable  interest 
has  been  recently  attached  to  the  character  of  Dundee,  by  the  enchanting 
pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  in  one  of  his  novels,  is 
familiar  to  the  reading  portion  of  the  community.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Montrose. 

f  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.      Vol  1.  p.  355. 

X  King's  State  of  the  Protestants.  Cox's  Hib.  Ang,  Lond.  1689 Tyr- 
connel is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Irish  Romanists,  '*  You  have  now  the 
sword  in  your  hands,  the  King  has  given  you  your  own  country  to  be  the 
refuge  of  Catholics,  keep  it  now  you  have  it,  and  never  suffer  the  damned 
heretics  to  possess  it  again." — Somers'  Tracts.  Vol.  xi.  p.  417 — "  The 
policy,"  says  a  writer  of  that  day,  "  and  true  scheme  of  government  was  to- 
tally overturned  in  Ireland.  For  where  reason  and  the  interest  of  England 
required,  that  the  English  colony  should  be  protected  by  an  English  army  ; 
and  whereas  a  Protestant  parliament  in  Ireland  had  raised  a  great  revenue  to 
the  crown,  mostly  paid  by  Protestants,  in  order  to  maintain  a  Protestant 
army;  on  the  quite  contrary,  that  aimy  was  disbanded,  with  the  circum- 
stances as  bad  as  the  fact,  and  Papists  introduced  to  guard  us  against  them- 
selves ;  and  Irish  brought  to  garrison  within  those  walls,  that  were  purposely 
built  to  keep  them  out. — The  law  was  likewise  subverted.  For  the  force 
and  energy  of  the  law  being  resolved  into  trials  by  jury;  when  the  judge, 
sheriff,  jury,  witness  and  party,  were  all  of  a  piece,  and  that  in  a  country 
where  perjury  is  so  frequent,  that  Irish  evidence  is  become  proverbially 
scandalous ;  what  could  an  English  Protestant  expect,  but  that  many  noto- 
rious murders  should  pass  unpunished,  many  forged  deeds  should  be  trumped 
up,  and  many  hundreds  of  English  Protestants  indicted,  drawn  in  question, 
and  prosecuted,  without  so  much  as  a  probability  or  colour  of  truth  ?".—  Apho- 
risms relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  Lond.  1689.  Harleian  Misc. 
Vol.  v.  p.  105- 
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universally  circulated,  that  on  the  9th  December,  1688,  a  general 
massacre  of  their  party  was  intended  ;  a  project  which  was  at  first 
notified  by  letter  to  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Mount- Alexander,  at 
Comber  in  the  County  of  Down,  six  days  previously  to  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Recollecting  the  horrible  scences  of  1641,  the 
Protestants  were  resolved  to  make  timely  preparations  for  their 
defence,  and  for  this  purpose  assembled  in  such  towns  as  were 
considered  tenable.  Great  numbers,  despairing  of  any  successful 
resistance,  fled  to  England  for  safety.  The  chief  strength  re- 
mained in  Ulster ;  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants  of  which 
province  were  prepared  to  do  their  duty  in  defence  of  the  consti- 
tution, their  religion,  rights  and  liberties.  A  leader,  however, 
was  not  forthcoming.  They  placed  much  confidence  in  Lords 
Mountjoy  and  Granard,  but  these  noblemen,  notwithstanding  the 
Revolution  in  England  and  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren  in  Ire- 
land, still  observed  terms  of  courtesy  with  Tyrconnel,  and  refused 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  Protestants  of  the  north.  But. 
this  gallant  body  was  not  discouraged.  Perceiving  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  and  heedless  of  the  timid,  lukewarm,  or  selfish  policy 
of  some  of  the  higher  rank,  the  Protestants  of  Londonderry,  on 
the  7th  December,  1688,  closed  their  gates  against  a  Popish 
regiment  of  Irish  and  Highlanders,  newly  raised  by  M'Donnell, 
Earl  of  Antrim  ;  while  others  possessed  themselves  of  Enniskillen, 
Sligo,  Coleraine,  Culijnore-fort,  and  some  places  of  minor  con- 
sideration.* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  London,  the  Irish 
nobility  and  gentry  then  in  the  metropolis,  assembled  at  the  resi- 


*  King's  State  of  the  Protestants.       Somers'   Tracts.    Vol.  xi.  p.  418. 

Cox's  Hub.    Ang,    Dalrymple's  Memoirs,    Vol.  1,  p.  292.   Lond,   1781 

That  great  effects  may  he  produced  by  very  trifling  causes,  was  prcved  at  this 
period,  by  the  vital  injury  done  to  Tyrconnel's  government  from  the  circu- 
lation of  a  mere  ballad,  called  LUtiburlero.  "  It  was  written,"  says  Dr. 
Percy,  (who  has  preserved  it  in  his  Beliques),  "  or  at  least  republished,  on  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel's  going  a  second  time  to  Ireland  in  October  1688." 
"  The  whole  army,"  says  Burnet,  "  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and 
country,  were  singing  it  perpetually.  And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a 
thing  so  great  an  effect.''     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  ballad  : 


Ho  !   broder  Teague,  dost  hear  de 
decree  ? 
Lilli  burlero  bullin-a-la. 
Dat  we  shall  have  a  new  deputie, 
Lilli  burlero  bullin-a-la. 
Lero,  lero,  lilli  burlero,  lero,  Iero, 

bullin-a-la. 
Lero,  lero,  lilli  burlero  lero,  lero, 
bullin  a-la. 

Ho !  by  shaint  Tyburn,  it  is  de  Tal- 
bote  : 
Lilli,  &c. 
And  he  will   cut   de    Englishman's 
troate, 
Lilli,  &c. 


Dough  by  my  shoul  de  English  do 
praat, 
Lilli,  &c. 
De  law's  on  dare  side,   and  Creish 
knows  what. 
Lilli,  &c. 

But   if  dispense   do  come  from  de 
Pope, 
Lilli,  &c. 
We'll  hang  Magna  Charta  and  dem 
in  a  rope. 
Lilli,  &c. 

For  dc  good  Talbot  is  made  a  lord, 
Lilli,  &c. 


MS 
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deuce  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  resolved  on  an  address  to 
his  Highness.  They  accompanied  their  memorial  by  maps  of  the 
seaports  of  Ireland,  and  prayed  for  his  favour  and  protection.. 
The  Prince  felt  extremely  desirous  to  assist  the  Protestants,,  but 
at  that  time  it  was  wholly  out  of  his  power..  Part  of  the  English 
army  was  discontented,  and  could  not  safely  be  sent  to  Ireland  ; 
while  the  Dutch  forces  were  his  chief  reliance  in  England.  Be- 
sides the  magazines  were  greatly  exhausted.  These  circumstances 
will  account  for  the  non-despatch  of  speedy  succour  to  the  Irish 
Protestants. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  enjoyed  much  of  the  confidence 
of  the  adherents  of  the  British  interest  in  Ireland,  and  now  en- 
tertained hope  that  he  should  succeed  Tyrconnel  as  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. By  the  manoeuvres  of  the  latter,  however,  King  William 
rather  neglected  him  at  this  time,  wheny  with  a  fickleness  little  to 
his  credit,  he  forthwith  became  a  violent  opponent  of  the  new  set- 
tlement, reconciled  himself  to  James,,  and  ever  after  made  exer- 
tions to  advance  his  interest. 

Anxious  to  assist  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  the  King  adopted 
a  plan  newly  suggested  to  his  Majesty.  This  measure  consisted 
in  the  despatch  of  Lieutenant-General  Richard  Hamilton  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  prevail  on  Tyrconnel  to  resign  the  government 
of  that  country.  Hamilton  was  a  Romanist,  and  at  this  time 
commanded  some  of  the  Irish  regiments  which  had  been  des- 


And  with  brave  lads  is  coraingaboard  : 
Lilli,  &c. 

Who   all   in    France  have   taken  a 
sware 
.    Lilli,  &c. 
Dat  dey  will  have  no  Protestant  heir. 
Lilli,  &e. 

Ara !  but  why  does  he  stay  behind  ! 

Lilli,  &c. 
Ho !  by  my  shoul  'tis  a  Protestant 
wind. 

Lilli,  &c. 

But  see  de   Tyrconnel  is  now  come 
ashore, 
Lilli,  &c. 
And  we  shall  have  commissions  gil- 
lore. 
Lilli,  &c. 

And  he  dat  will  not.  go  to  de  mass, 

Lilli,  &c. 
Shall  be  turn  out  and  look  like  an  ass. 
Lilli,  &c. 

Now,  now  de  heretics  all  go  down, 

lilli,  &c. 
By  Chrish  and  shaint  Patrick  the  na. 
tion's  our  own. 

Lilli,  &c. 


Dare  was  an  old  prophesy  found  in  a 
bog, 
Lilli,  &c. 
"  Ireland  shall  be  ruled  by  ass  and  a 

dog." 

Lilli,  &c. 

And  now  dis  prophesy  is  some  to  pass,, 

Lilli,  &c. 
For   Talbot's  de  dog,  and  Ja**s  is 
de  ass. 

Lilli,  &c 

The  two  last  verses  are  not  to  be 
found  in  some  copies.  Lord  Whar- 
ton is  the  reputed  author  of  the  song, 
"  Lilliburlero,"  says  Dr.  Percy, 
"and  Bullin-a-la  are  said  to  have 
been  the  words  of  distinction  used 
among  the  Irish  Papists  in  their  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants  in  1641. " 
Vide  Reliqucs.  Vol.  ii.  p.  405.  5th 
Edit.  1S12. 

My  Uncle  Toby  (who  with  Cor- 
poral Trim  were  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  King  William),  frequently  whis- 
lledL'iUlburiero.--  See  Tristram Sha7t- 
dy,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  xxi.  Vol.  v.  Chap., 
ix.  Vol.  viii.  Chap,  xix. 
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patched  to  England  by  Tyrconnel.     He  was  a  species  of  prisoner 

at  large  with  a  body  of  his  troops  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  had 
formerly  been  in  the  service  of  France,  was  considered  a  man  of 
honour,  and  had  considerable  influence  with  Tyrconnel.  Hamil- 
ton promised  to  induce  Tyrconnel  to  resign,  or  return  if  he 
should  not  succeed.  But,  instead  of  performing  his  engagement, 
he  most  treacherously,  advised  Tyrconnel  to  maintain  his  post, 
assuring  him,  that  matters  in  England  were  assuming  an  appear- 
ance favourable  to  King  James.*  Much  injury  was  effected  by  this 
base  proceeding;  as  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Hamilton,  Tyrcon- 
nel despairing  of  power  to  make  any  effectual  resistance,  had  con- 
templated a  capitulation.  This  appears  evident  from  what  passed 
at  an  extraordinary  council  held  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  on  the  clay 
after  that  on  which  James  had  quitted  Rochester.  Chief  Justice 
Keating,  at  this  meeting,  among  other  observations,  said,  "  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  contend  with  the  Prince  of  Orange's  forces, 
which  had  met  with  no  opposition  in  England,  and  would  find 
their  work  easy  in  Ireland.  He  laid  open  the  misfortunes  of  the 
last  rebellion,  and  the  consequences  of  another  by  the  utter  for- 
feiture of  all  their  estates." 

Tyrconnel  shortly  afterwards  affected  a  disposition  to  relent, 
and  adopt  a  more  humane  course  towards  the  Protestants.  He 
even,  in  some  degree,  recommended  an  abjuration  of  the  autho- 
rity of  James  in  Ireland.  Stating  that  he  wished  to  communicate 
with  the  late  King  on  the  subject,  he  selected  Stewart,  Lord 
Mountjoy  as  the  bearer  of  the  despatch.  About  the  10th  Janu- 
ary, 16895  his  Lordship  departed  from  Dublin  on  the  mission. 
Having  arrived  at  Paris,  he  was  (according,  no  doubt,  to  a  pre- 
concerted plan),  instantly  committed  to  the  Bastile  ;  not  being 
permitted  an  opportunity  of  even  delivering  his  message.  Thus 
did  the  cruel  and  deceitful  Tyrconnel  make  disposition  of  one 
active  friend  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  Previously  to  his 
Lordship's  departure,  he  obtained  from  James's  Lieutenant  the 
following  concessions  to  the  Protestants: — "  1,  That  no  more 
commissions  should  be  given  out,  or  new  men  raised.  2,  That 
no  more  of  the  army  should  be  sent  into  the  north.  3,  That 
none  should  be  questioned  for  what  was  past.  4,  That  no 
private  house  should  be  garrisoned  or  disturbed  with  soldiers." 
Hardly  had  Lord  Mountjoy  departed  from  Ireland,  when  Tyr- 
connel, with  his  usual  perfidy,  denied  having  granted  these  con- 
cessions, and  refused  to  allow  or  observe  any  of  them. 

The  worthy  chief  governor  now  perceived  the  improbability, 
that  England  could  detach  any  troops  to  Ireland  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  summer  ;  previously  to  which  period  he  perhaps 
calculated  on  aid  from  France.  LTnder  these  circumstances,  he 
resolved  on  totally  disarming  the  Protestants,  who  were  now  in  a 
great  degree  at  his  mercy.  Much  had  been  already  done  in  this 
way,  a>s  has  been  duly  noticed,  but  now  the  plunder  was  completed. 

♦Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time.  13.  IV. 
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On  the  24th  February,  1689,  he  deprived  the  Protestants  of  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  north,  (where  his  tyranny  was  set 
at  defiance),  of  their  arms  and  horses.  The  mode  of  effecting 
this  in  Dublin  was  as  follows :  horse  and  foot  were  first, 
placed  in  all  the  streets,  and  then  the  city  officers  were  ordered 
to  notify  to  all  householders  that  unless  they  forthwith  conveyed 
their  fire  arms,  swords  and  bayonets  to  the  neighbouring  church, 
(all  the  places  of  divine  worship  having  been  seized  for  this  unhal- 
lowed purpose),  they  should  be  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
soldiery,  both  as  to  their  lives  and  goods.  As  may  be  supposed, 
great  consternation  attended  this  mandate.  It  was  considered  by 
the  Protestants  as  the  prelude  to  another  general  massacre,  of 
which  they  had  had  recent  warning.*  In  the  overthrow  of  all 
law  and  justice,  their  arms  were  most  necessary  as  a  protection 
from  assault  and  plunder  ;  but  they  were  now  compelled  to  re- 
linquish this  their  last  means  of  defence.  Three  thousand  fire 
arms  were  delivered  in  the  city  of  Dublin  alone.  Hundreds  of 
horses  were  at  the  same  period  seized  by  the  government,  simply 
because  they  were  the  property  of  Protestants.  In  the  country 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  the  matter  was  conducted  with  even  more 
of  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  inhabitants  received  no  previous 
notice  whatever  on  the  subject ;  the  military  being  directed  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  a  general  search  for  arms  ;  in  the  exercise  of 
which  duty  their  license  was  unbounded.  The  mode  of  securing  the 
horses  of  Protestants  was  still  more  disreputable.  Any  individual 
of  the  military  had  authority  to  seize  them,  without  being  obliged 
even  to  disclose  his  name  :  the  result  of  which  was,  that  of  about 
ten  thousand  horses  of  which  Protestants  were  at  this  time  plun- 
dered, very  few  were  ever  retained  for  the  King's  service ;  the 
marauder  generally  disposing  of  his  booty  and  appropriating  the 
produce  to  his  own  private  purposes. 

Meantime,  James  II.  and  his  agents  were  endeavouring  to 
procure  military  aid  from  Louis  XIV.  The  ministers  of  the 
King  of  France  differed  on  the  subject  ;  Louvois  being  opposed 
to  the  grant  and  Seignelay  in  its  favour.  Another  circumstance 
also  retarded  the  advance  of  any  succour  to  the  dethroned  King. 
The  Count  de  Lauzun,  who  had  attended  the  Queen  of  England 
to  France,  had  obtained  a  promise  from  James,  that  he  should  be 
appointed  to  the  command  of  any  forces  which  should  be  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  the  French  King.  Louvois  decidedly  disap- 
proved of  the  contemplated  appointment  of  Lauzun,  but  James 
persevered,  which  produced  the  bitter  hostility  of  Louvois.  The 
King  of  France,  however,  at  length  appointed  a  force  of  five  thou- 
sand soldiers  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  together  with  arms  for  forty 
thousand  men,  artillery,  and  other  necessaries.  Previously  to  his 
departure    as    commander  of  this  levy,   Lauzun  presumptuously 

*  "  It  was  strongly  reported,"  says  Story,  "  that  there  was  a  great  debate 
in  the  Council,  to  which  some  Popish  bishops  were  admitted,  about  a  ge- 
neral massacre,  as  the  best  expedient  to  clear  the  country  of  heretics. —  His- 
tory and  wars  of  Ireland,  p.  31. 
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made  a  request  of  the  title  of  Duke  from  Louis,  which  greatly- 
incensed  that  monarch,  who  refused  to  comply.  Lauzun  then  re- 
linquished his  command,  and  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
pedition. His  place  was  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Marshal 
Rosen,  a  native  of  Germany,  a  man  of  ferocious  disposition,  as 
his  subsequent  conduct  fully  proved.  The  chief  officers  under  the 
command  of  Rosen  were  Lori,  Lieutenant  General  of  the  horse  ; 
Pusignan,  Lieutenant.  General  of  foot ;  Mamoe,  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral ;  Boistelot,  Major  General ;  besides  two  hundred  of  infe- 
rior rank. 

James  now  prepared  for  departure,  intending  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  Ireland.  At  the  parting  interview  between  him  and  Louis, 
the  latter  observed  "  the  best  thing  he  could  wish  him  was  never 
to  see  him  again."*  Having  embarked  at  Brest,  James  landed  at 
Kinsale,  on  the  12th  March,  1689,  and  the  next  day  proceeded 
with  numerous  attendants  to  Cork,  where  he  was  received  by 
Tyrconnel.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  he  entered  the  me- 
tropolis.! 

The  Protestants  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  not  inactive  dur- 
ing this  critical  period.  They  were  making  due  preparation  for 
defence ;  resolved  to  resist  to  the  utmost,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  galling  yoke  of  a  Popish,  tyrannical  government.  In  no  place 
were  greater  exertions  visible  than  at  Londonderry  ;  a  city, 
which  by  the  undaunted  bravery  of  its  defenders,  has  achieved  a 
distinguished  and  enduring  position  in  the  historic  page. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  at  Torbay,  James  II. 
ordered  several  regiments  from  Ireland  to  assist  in  opposing  his 
progress.  At  this  period,  Lord  Mountjoy's  regiment  of  foot  was 
stationed  in  Londonderry  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  was  much 
regarded  by  the  citizens,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Colonel, 
several  other  officers,  and  many  privates  of  the  corps  being  Pro- 
testants. This,  however,  was  an  additional  reason  for  their  remo- 
val, which  took  place,  by  orders  of  Tyrconnel,  on  the  23d  Novem- 
ber, 1688.  The  government  conceived  that  the  Earl  of  Antrim's 
Popish  regiment,  which  was  intended  to  replace  that  of  Mount- 
joy,  would  have  been  fully  raised  by  this  period  ;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  people  of  Deny,  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  Antrim's  corps 

*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.    Vol.  1.  p.  322. 

f  The  following  persons  accompanied  James  from  France  to  Ireland  :  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Fitzjames,  grand  prior,  the  Duke  of 
Powis,  the  Earls  of  Dover,  Melfort,  Abercorn,  and  Seaforth ;  Lords  Henry 
and  Thomas  Howard,  Drummond,  Dungan,  Trendraught,  Buchan,  Huns- 
don,  and  Brittas  ;  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Galway  ;  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Herbert;  the  Marquis  D'Estrades,  M.  de  Rosen,  marescbal  de 
camp  ;  Mamoe,  Pusignan,  and  Lori,  lieutenant-generals ;  Prontee,  engi- 
neer-general;  the  Marquis  D'Albeville,  Sir  John  Sparrow,  Sir  Roger 
Strickland,  Sir  William  Jennings,  Sir  Henry  Bond,  Sir  Charles  Carney, 
Sir  Edward  Vaudrey,  Sir  Charles  Murray,  Sir  Robert  Parker,  Sir  Alphonso 
Maiolo,  Sir  Samuel  Foxon,  and  Sir  William  Wallis;  Colonels  Sarsfield, 
Porter,  Anthony  and  John  Hamilton,  Simon  and  Henry  Luttrell,  Ramsay, 
Dorrington,  Sutherland,  Clifford,  Parker,  Puree),  Cannon,  and  Fielding, 
together  with  twenty-two  inferior  officers. 
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made  its  appearance.  On  the  departure  of  Mountjoy's  battalion, 
the  charge  of  the  city  was  committed  to  John  Buchanan,  a  man 
who  did  not  enjoy  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  inha- 
bitants ;  which  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  intended  sojourn 
among  them  of  Antrim's  regiment,  naturally  caused  great  dis- 
quietude and  alarm.  The  dislike  manifested  towards  the  corps  of 
the  Earl  of  Antrim  arose  from  the  fact,  that  its  members'were  all 
Papists,  many  of  whom  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  massacre 
of  1641  and  the  subsequent  proceedings;  during  which  period 
thousands  of  innocent,  unsuspecting  and  unprepared  Protestants, 
were  barbarously  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Well  grounded  appre- 
hension was  further  produced,  as  well  by  the  general  conduct  of 
the  government,  as  by  the  proceedings  of  the  restless  Romish 
priests,  who  at  this  period,  declared  from  their  altars,  "that  they 
had  some  great  design  in  hand,  which  would  highly  concern  all 
the  nation,  whereof  they  should  have  particular  notice  as  soon 
as  it  was  convenient ;  that  it  was  their  indispensible  duty,  at 
the  peril  of  their  salvation,  to  do  whatever  their  priests  should  di- 
rect, requiring  them  in  the  mean  time  to  buy  and  furnish  them- 
selves with  the  best  weapons  they  could."*  In  pursuance  and 
verification  of  this  christian  mandate,  it  was  now  observed,  that 
not  only  the  men,  but  the  women  and  children  generally  provided 
themselves  with  skeins"}"  and  half-pikes.  Some  of  the  priests, 
(worthy  sons  of  the  church  militant !)  procured  fire-arms  and 
chain-bridles,  many  of  which  were  afterwards  secured  by  George 
Philips,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  residing  at  Newtown-Limavady,  which 
town  was  his  property.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  well-au- 
thenticated report  of  a  projected  massacre  (already  noticed) 
reached  the  ears  of  the  people  of  Derry.  On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber,' a  division  of  Antrim's  regiment  arrived  at  Newtown-Lima- 
vady, on  which  Mr.  (occasionally  styled  Colonel)  Philips  adver- 
tised Derry  of  the  fact,  and  on  the  7th,  further  expressed  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  admission  of  so  ferocious  a  body  must  be  attended 
with  considerable  danger.  The  despatch  concluded  by  a  recom- 
mendation to  them  to  prepare  for  instant  defence. J 

Alarm  was  now  at  its  height.  The  inhabitants  flocked  the 
streets  in  eager  consultation  ;  all  were  convinced  that  danger  was 
at  hand.  One  of  the  aldermen,  named  Tomkins,  consulted  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  who  advised  the  shut- 
ting of  the  gates,  and  wrote  to  several  of  the  neighbouring  parishes 
for  assistance.  Three  companies  of  Antrim's  regiment  had  now 
approached  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  a  lieutenant 
and  ensign  ferried  over  and  presented   a  warrant  to  the  magis- 

*  Vide  King's  State  of  the  Protestants. — The  style  and  sentiment  of  this 
speech  much  resemble  those  of  a  reverend  orator  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
as  noticed  in  the  Preface.      Truly,  they  seem  to  be  semper  cadem. 

t  A  species  of  long  knives;  a  deadly  weapon  formerly  well  known  in  Ire- 
land. 

X  Mackenzie's  Narrative  of  the  Seige  of  Londonderry.  Loud.  l(>f)0.  p.  3. 
Cox's  llib.  Anglicaua. 
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trat.es,  ordering  them  to  provide  quarters.  Horace  Kennedy, 
one  of  the  sheriffs,  intending  to  leave  the  troops  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water  for  that  night,  privately  intimated  to  the  people 
that  they  should  be  prepared  for  the  ensuing  day,  if  they  intended 
to  resist.  Meantime,  Antrim's  troops,  suspecting  the  intention, 
hastened  over  in  order  to  force  an  entrance,  and  approached  to 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  Ferry-gate.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment about  thirteen  young  men,*  (stated  to  have  been  "  appren- 
tice boys"),  and  several  others,  drew  their  swords,  rushed  to  the 
main  guard,  seized  the  city  keys  without  much  opposition,  hur- 
ried to  the  Ferry- gate,  raised  the  draw-bridge  and  locked  the 
portal.  (7th  December,  1688.)  They  next  secured  the  other 
three  gates,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Diamond,  or  market-place, 
to  consult  as  to  ulterior  proceedings.  The  deputy-mayor,  at- 
tended by  the  sheriffs,  the  two  Irish  officers,  and  some  Protes- 
tants vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  apprentices  and  popu- 
lace to  relinquish,  what  he  termed  their  rash  undertaking,  and 
then  proceeded  to  secure  the  magazine  ;  which  the  apprentice 
party  perceiving,  effectually  prevented.  In  the  scuffle  wrhich 
arose,  Henry  Campsie"]'  was  shot  by  one  Linegar,  a  Popish  senti- 
nel ;  for  which  the  latter  was  imprisoned,  while  the  wound  sus- 
tained by  Campsie  served  but  to  excite  the  ardour  of  his  bold 
confederates.^ 

The  heroic  defenders  of  the  city  had  as  yet  received  no  coun- 
tenance from  any  person  of  rank,  station  or  authority,  excepting 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon.  However,  David  Cairnes,  Esq.,  (of 
Knockmany,  Co.  Tyrone),  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  having 
learned  the  proceedings,  highly  approved  of  them,  and  applauded 
the  courage  of  the  apprentices  and  their  assistants.  Mr.  Cairnes, 
a  man  of  energetic  character,  quickly  convinced  several  of  the 
justness  of  his  views;  among  the  rest,  Messrs.  Jemmett,  Lennox, 
Norman  and  Moncrief,||  all  of  whom  addressed  several  country 
gentlemen  on  the  subject,  earnestly  requesting  their  countenance 
and  support.  Some  promised  assistance,  but  others,  from  timidity, 
lack  of  principle,  or  other  causes,  signified  their  disapproval  of  the 
proceedings  and  withheld  their  co-operation. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen,  about  this  period,  adopted 
a  similar  resolution  with  that  of  their  brave  compatriots  at  Derry, 
and  refused  admission  to  two  companies  of  Sir  Thomas  New- 
comen's  Popish  regiment,  which  Tyrconnel  had  despatched  to  se- 

*  The  following  are  their  names: — Henry  Campsie,  William  Crookshanks, 
Robert  Sherrard,  Daniel  Sherrard,  Alexander  Irwin,  James  Stewart,  Ro- 
bert Morrison,  Alexander  Coninghara,  Samuel  Hunt,  James  Spike,  John 
Coningham,  William  Cairnes,  and  Samuel  Harvey. 

f  No  doubt,  the  Lieutenant  Henry  Campsie  attainted  by  James's  Irish 
parliament. 

J  Walker's  True  Account  of  the  Seige  of  Londonderry.  Mackenzie's 
Narrative,  p.  4. 

||#  The  name  of  this  gentleman  and  of  the  three  preceding  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Popish  parliament. 

u 
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cure  the  town.     The  Enniskilleners  notified  this  event  to   Mr, 
Cairnes,  and  requested  his  aid. 

On  the  8th  December,  the  citizens  of  Derry  furnished  them- 
selves from  the  magazine  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  muskets, 
one  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  other  military  necessaries.  They 
then  expelled  most  of  the  Papists,  and  among  the  rest  the  friars 
of  a  Dominican  monastery.  The  number  of  men  in  the  city  able 
to  bear  arms  did  not  now  amount  to  three  hundred  ;  in  the  su- 
burbs there  were  not  so  many.  This  deficiency  was,  however, 
soon  after  remedied  by  arrivals  from  the  neighbouring  districts. 
On  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  Earl  of  Antrim  lodged  with  Mr. 
Philips,  at  Newtown-Limavady,  and  on  the  following  day  they 
proceeded  to  Derry.  Having  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  city, 
his  Lordship  met  a  body  of  his  men  in  flight  from  the  discharge 
of  two  pieces  of  ordnance.  Antrim  now  despatched  Mr.  Philips 
to  the  city,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  admit  his 
Lordship.  The  garrison  seemed  disposed  not  to  allow  Mr.  Phi- 
lips to  enter,  coming  as  he  did  from  the  enemy,  but  finding  him 
inclined  to  be  their  ally,  he  was  allowed  within  the  walls.  Mr. 
Philips  then  desired  that  they  should  affect  to  detain  him  by 
force  ;  on  which  he  represented  the  case  to  Antrim,  and  discou- 
raged him  from  entering  the  city.  His  Lordship  withdrew  to 
Coleraine,  to  collect  his  scattered  regiment.  The  citizens  now 
elected  Mr.  Philips  their  governor. 

On  the  10th,  the  citizens  thought  it  expedient  to  address  William 
(Stewart)  Lord  Viscount  Mountjoy,  detailing  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  stood,  and  requesting  his  influence  with  Tyrconnel  in 
theirfavour.  Inthisletter,  they  declared  that  they  had  no  disposition 
to  abandon  their  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  James  II.,  and  that  they 
merely  desired  to  obtain  security  for  life  and  property.  On  the 
same  day,  they  informed  the  members  of  the  London  society,  who 
had  interest  in  their  city,  of  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  en- 
compassed, and  requested  their  assistance  ;  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, Mr.  Cairnes  was  despatched  to  London  on  the  same  business. 
A  body  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  led  by  Captain 
Forward,  and  a  company  of  foot,  commanded  by  Mr.  John  Cowan, 
were  this  day  added  to  the  garrison.  The  townsmen  now  formed 
themselves  into  six  companies  of  foot,  under  proper  officers.  On 
the  same  day,  Governor  Philips  proceeded  to  his  residence  at 
Newtown-Limavady,  and  in  a  few  days  returned  with  three  or 
four  hundred  horse,  and  nearly  two  hundred  more  were  added  by 
William  Hamilton  of  Moyagh. 

Lord  Mountjoy  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Lundy,  at  the 
head  of  six  companies  of  their  regiments,  were  shortly  afterwards 
despatched  by  Tyrconnel,  with  orders  to  reduce  the  city  by  force. 
In  general,  the  citizens  were  averse  to  the  admission  of  these 
troops,  and  in  order  to  justify  themselves,  published  a  declaration, 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  they  proceeded  ;  further  signifying 
their  resolution  to  defend  their  lives  and  protect  their  liberties  and 
properties,  but  without  undue  opposition  tohisMajesty'sgovernnfent. 
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Lord  Mountjoy  was  at  length  admitted,  and  on  the  21st  Decem- 
ber, a  capitulation  was  agreed  to  between  him  and  the  mayor  and' 
sheriffs.  The  following  are  the  articles:  "1.  A  free  pardon. 
2.  Till  such  pardon  be  obtained,  that  no  soldiers  be  garrisoned  in 
the  city,  or  quartered  in  the  liberties,  except  two  companies,  com- 
manded by  Lundy  and  Captain  Stewart,  and  that  whatever  com- 
panies should  afterwards,  until  the  1st  of  March,  be  quartered  in 
the  city  or  liberties,  should  consist  of  one-half  Protestants  at  the 
least.  3.  That  until  the  pardon  be  delivered,  the  citizens  should 
keep  the  guards  and  watches,  and  that  no  stranger  be  admitted 
into  the  city  with  fire-arms  or  swords,  or  to  lodge  within  the  gates 
by  night,  but  by  the  allowance  of  Lundy  and  the  sheriffs.  4.  If 
before  the  1st  of  March,  Lord  Mountjoy's  soldiers  be  removed, 
the  city  shall  be  left  to  their  own  guards  and  watches.  5.  If  any 
of  the  inhabitants  should  desire  to  remove  with  their  family  or 
goods,  they  should  be  at  liberty ;  that  no  embargo  be  laid  on 
shipping  to  stop  them,  and  that  all  ships  sailed  from  that  port  on 
the  7th  of  December,  and  stopped  in  any  port  of  the  kingdom  on 
account  of  the  commotion,  should  be  immediately  released. 
6.  That  until  the  26th  of  March,  no  soldiers  of  Lord  Antrim's 
regiment  shall  be  quartered  in  the  city  or  liberties.  7.  That  no 
blame  be  laid  on  Warham  Jemmet,  Esq.  and  other  officers 
of  the  customs,  for  their  involuntary  compliance  with  the  people 
of  Deny,  in  the  late  commotions  ;  the  same  to  William  Hems- 
worth,  clerk  of  the  stores,  and  Alexander  Watson,  gunner. 
8.  The  two  sons  of  Lord  Mountjoy  to  remain  as  hostages  for  per- 
formance. 9.  That  Lundy's  and  Stewart's  companies  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  city,  and  be  quartered  by  the  sheriffs,  where  Lord 
Mountjoy  shall  appoint,  and  the  keys  of  the  gates  and  magazines 
be  delivered  to  his  order.  10.  That  all  arms  taken  out  of  the 
stores  be  delivered  to  the  clerk,  fixed  and  in  good  order." 

This  treaty  having  been  completed,  Lord  Mountjoy  ordered 
Lundy  to  proceed  to  Strabane,  and  detain  the  six  companies  there 
until  one-half  of  them,  being  Romanists,  should  be  discharged  and 
Protestants  received  instead.  Lundy  and  Stewart's  two  compa- 
nies were  first  admitted,  and  the  remaining  four,  consisting  half 
of  Papists,  were  quartered  at  Strabane,  Newtown-Stewart  and 
Ilaphoe,  until  they  were  thoroughly  reformed.  An  impression 
universally  prevailed  among  the  citizens,  that  these  regulations 
were  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  as  Lord  Mountjoy  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  promotion  of 
them,  governor  Philips  resigned  in  his  favour,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  inhabitants.  His  Lordship  recommended  them  to 
repair  the  carriages  of  the  guns,  repair  the  old  arms,  and  use 
every  exertion  for  the  preservation  of  the  city.  Funds  were  ac- 
cordingly levied  and  subscriptions  made ;   Skeffington,  Lord  Mas- 

sereene  contributed  very  largely  for  the  defence  of  the  place 

Arms  and  ammunition  were  procured  from  Scotland :  but  the 
quantity  of  powder  obtainable  being  the  limited  quantity  of  fifty 
barrels,  letters  were  despatched  to  Mr.  Cairnes  at  London,  en- 
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treating  speedy  succour.     Shortly  afterwards,  Lord  Mountjoy  was 
despatched  to  France,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Resolved  to  raise  a  powerful  force  for  the  attack  of  Derry,  Tyrcon- 
nel  ordered  Lundy  to  command  the  six  companies  to  march  to  the 
metropolis.  The  citizens,  however,  being  reluctant  to  lose  such  a 
quantity  of  effective  arms,,  admitted  the  four  companies  before  re- 
jected, and  speedily  purged  them  of  their  Romish  members.  On  re- 
ceipt of  intelligence  of  this  event,  Tyrconnel  issued  a  proclamation 
to  all  parts  of  thenorth,  prohibiting  the  Protestants  from  assembling 
in  troops  and  companies.  But  the  persons  to  whom  this  edict  was 
addressed,  had  too  keen  a  perception  of  their  danger,  to  attend 
to  the  mandate,  compliance  with  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  self-destruction.  Preparations  for  defence  were  ac- 
tively prosecuted  at  Derry  'y  to  which  course  the  citizens  were 
stimulated  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down.  In  these  critical  circumstances,  the  conduct  and  ma- 
nagement of  Lundy  did  not  meet  their  approbation.  He  dis- 
pensed with  the  services  of  the  citizens  in  the  duties  of  the  guard? 
appointed  objectionable  persons  officers  in  his  regiment,,  and  refused 
ammunition  to  the  domestic  troops.  The  citizens  were  thus  ren- 
dered suspicious  of  this  officer,  who  they  conceived  was  acting  for 
the  support  and  interest  of  the  Popish  government.  But  as  no 
conclusive  evidence  appeared  on  the  subject,,  they  properly  re- 
frained from  any  open  contention  with  him. 

The  general  proceedings  in  the  north  now  claim  our  attention. 
The  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  hailed  with  joj  by  the 
persecuted  Protestants  of  Ireland.  On  the  8th  of  December,  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  gentry  of  Ulster  forwarded  an  address 
to  his  Highness,  "  to  congratulate  his  arrival  and  success  hitherto 
in  so  glorious  an  undertaking ;  to  represent  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  that  province,, 
and  to  beg  some  speedy  relief;  assuring  him  of  their  readiness  to 
serve  his  interest  to  the  utmost  of  their  power."  The  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ulster  were  now  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  by  which 
they  were  threatened.  Tyrconnel  daily  issued  commissions  for 
new  Popish  regiments ;  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  officers 
of  which  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  being  unable  to  pay 
even  the  fees  on  their  commissions,  Tyrconnel  ordered  that  they 
should  be  issued  gratis.  Many  of  these  necessitous  commanders 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  commissions  in  pledge  for  debts  pre- 
viously contracted  by  them.  When  such  were  the  officers,  the 
description  of  the  privates  may  be  readily  conceived.  Most  of 
them,  in  fact,  had  been  marauders,  (styled  rapparees,)  and  on  as- 
suming military  employment,  did  not,  by  any  means,  relinquish 
the  exercise  of  their  former  calling  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  prac- 
tised it  with  more  of  authority  and  success.  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  in  a  very  short  period,  almost  every  Protestant  in 
the  kingdom  had  been  robbed ;  excepting  those  who  resided  in 
places  of  defence,  such  as  Derry.  Nor  could  any  redress  be  pro- 
cured from  the  government  for  these  outrages.     In  short,  the  re- 
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spectable  and  well-conducted  part  of  the  community  was  exposed 
to  the  unbridled  license  of  an  armed  and  organised  banditti. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  clearly 
perceived  that  their  only  reliance  was  upon  God  and  their  own 
energies.  An  attempt  was  accordingly  made  by  them  to  disarm 
Sir  Thomas  Newcomen's  Popish  regiment.  On  the  4th  January, 
1689,  Sir  Arthur  Rawden  and  Sir  John  Magill  marched  from 
Moira,  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  horse  and  foot,  intending  to 
proceed  to  Lisburn,  where  Newcomen's  regiment  was  stationed. 
The  latter,  however,  had  intelligence  of  the  design,  whereby  it 
was  frustrated.  Several  Protestant  officers  of  Newcomen's  corps 
afterwards  resigned  their  commissions,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  privates  joined  the  Protestant  party. 

Feeling  assured  that  the  resentment  of  Tyrconnel  would  speedily 
lead  to  strong  measures  on  his  part,  the  Protestant  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  north  entered  into  associations  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tection. They  declared,  that  they  united  "  for  self-defence,  and 
for  securing  the  Protestant  religion,  their  lives,  liberties  and  pro- 
perties, and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  disturbed  by  Popish  and 
illegal  counsellors,  and  their  abettors  ;  resolving  to  adhere  to  the 
laws  and  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  act  in  subordination  to 
the  government  of  England,  and  the  promoting  of  a  free  parlia- 
ment ;  declaring  also,  that  if  they  were  forced  to  take  np  arms, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  their  inclination,  and  should  be  only  de- 
fensive, not  in  the  least  to  invade  the  lives,  liberties  or  estates  of 
any  of  their  fellow-subjects,  no  not  of  the  Popish  persuasion, 
whilst  they  demeaned  themselves  peaceably.  They  observed  the 
great  levies  daily  made  of  Popish  soldiers,  when  the  King  was 
retired,  and  their  arming  could  be  no  way  serviceable  to  his  inte- 
rest, and  gave  it  as  an  obvious  reason  for  putting  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence."  Immediately  afterwards,  councils  and 
officers  were  appointed  in  each  county.  In  Antrim,  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, Earl  of  Mount- Alexander,  and  the  Hon.  Clotworthv  Skef- 
fington,*  were  appointed  to  the  chief  command ;  in  Down,  the 
Earl  of  Mount- Alexander  was  also  elected ;  in  Armagh  and  Mo- 
naghan,  Lord  Blayney  ;  in  Londonderry,  Tyrone  and  Donegal, 
Colonel  Lundy  and  Major  Gustavus  Hamilton.  A  general 
council  was  appointed  to  assemble  at  Hillsborough.  The  general 
council  directed  the  raising  of  the  following  regiments  in  Antrim 
and  Down :  one  of  horse,  consisting  of  twelve  troops  in  both 
counties,  the  Earl  of  Mount- Alexander,  Colonel.  One  of  dra- 
goons in  the  county  of  Down,  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  (ancestor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings),  Colonel.  One  of  dragoons  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  Clotworthy  Skeffington,  Colonel.  (A  regiment 
of  foot  was  raised  in  place  of  this  corps.)  Four  regiments 
of  foot  in  each  of  the  said  counties.  In  the  county  of  An- 
trim, Sir  William  Franklin,  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr.  Up- 
ton each  raised  a  regiment.  Mr.  Leighton  raised  three  hundred 
foot.  In  the  county  of  Down,  Sir  John  Magill,  Sir  Robert  Col- 
*   Son  and  successor  to  Lord  Viscount  Massereene. 
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ville,  James  Hamilton  of  Bangor,  and  James  Hamilton  of  Tully- 
more  raised  a  regiment  each.  Captain  Francis  Annesly  raised 
some  horse  and  foot.  The  other  counties  of  Ulster  were  as  for- 
ward in  their  exertions. 

On  the  10th  January,  (1689)?  Captain  Baldwin  Leighton  sailed 
from  Belfast  with  an  address  from  the  general  council  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  10th  of  the  following  month,  he  re- 
turned with  a  favourable  answer,  and  was  the  bearer  of  commis- 
sions for  all  the  Protestant  regiments  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
north. 

It  being  very  desirable  that  the  Popish  garrison  of  Carrickfer- 
gus  should  be  dislodged,  measures  were  concerted  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  the  21st  February,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bermingham, 
Major  Baker  and  one  thousand  foot  marched  to  attack  the  town. 
Lord  Mount-Alexander,  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  and  other  gentle- 
men, with  four  or  five  hundred  horse  assisted.  On  their  approach 
to  the  place,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Mark  Talbot,  (a  natural  son  of 
Tyrconnel),  advanced  to  inquire  their  object.  They  stated  the 
reasons  of  attack,  and  declared  their  intention  to  secure  the  town 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  garrison  immediately  agreed  to 
terms,  and  virtually  surrendered  the  place  ;  only  requiring  that  a 
few  of  Lord  Antrim's  regiment  should  remain,  who  were  not  to 
possess  more  than  a  week's  provisions  at  any  one  time. 

Tyrconnel  now  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  7th  March,  1689? 
countersigned  A.  Fytton,  C.,  Granard,  Limerick,  Belleiv,  Will. 
Talbot,  Tho.  Newcomen,  Rich.  Hamilton,  Fran.  Ploivden, — 
stating  that  he  had  despatched  Lieut.-General  Richard  Hamilton 
to  the  north,  and  requiring  all  persons  to  surrender  their  arms  and 
horses  to  him.  The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  ex- 
cepted from  pardon  in  this  proclamation  : — Hugh,  Earl  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  John  Lord  Viscount  Massereene,  Robert  Lord  Baron 
of  Kingston,  Clotworthy  Skeffington,  Esq.  son  to  the  Lord  Vis- 
count Massereene9  Sir  Robert  Colville,  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  Sir 
John  Magill,  John  Hawkins,  Robert  Sanderson,  and  Francis  Ha- 
milton, son  to  Sir  Charles  Hamilton.* 

The  Protestant  general  council  now  requested  Colonel  Lundy 
to  conduct  to  their  aid  all  the  force  which  could  be  spared  from 
the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone  and  Donegal ;  at  the  same 
time  proposing  to  appoint  him  commander-in-chief  of  their  army. 
Lundy  promised  to  march  with  one  thousand  well  appointed  men; 
but  he  left  this  engagement  unperformed,  as  he  did  every  other 
which  concerned  the  security  of  the  Protestants. 

On  the  9th  March,  Captain  Leighton  returned  from  a  second 
mission  to  the  Prince,  now  William  III.,  and  brought  the  Protes- 
tants the  joyful  tidings,  that  some  artillery  and  ammunition  were 
actually  shipped  for  their  service,  and  that  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  was  prepared  to  embark  for  Ireland.  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  were  now  proclaimed  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
north-east  of  the  country.  The  approach,  however,  of  the  Irish 
*  Somer's  Tracts,  Vol.  xi.  p.  418.t 
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army,  which  took  place  in  two  days  after,  completely  damped  the 
feelings  of  exultation  that  prevailed.  For,  the  Protestants  were 
badly  supplied  with  arms,  and  were  officered  by  men,  who,  how-, 
ever  brave,  possessed  but  a  very  small  share  of  military  skill  or  ex- 
perience. Newry  and  Rathfriland  were  successively  abandoned 
by  the  Protestant  troops,  under  orders  of  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon. — 
Hillsborough  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tyrconnel's  better  dis- 
ciplined and  better  equipped  forces.  Many  Protestants  now  en- 
deavoured to  proceed  to  England  ;  but  many  more  resolved  to 
persevere  in  defence  of  their  cause  to  the  last  extremity.  Among 
the  number  were  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  Colonel  Arthur  Upton, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Whitney,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edmonton, 
Major  Stroud,  Major  Taubman,  and  Captain  Clotworthy  Upton, 
with  their  forces  amounting  to  four  thousand  men.  This  body 
retreated  to  Coleraine.  Dungannon  was  now  abandoned,  by  or- 
ders of  Lundy,  and  contrary  to  the  desire  of  most  of  the  officers. 
Part  of  the  garrison  proceeded  to  Deny,  and  part  to  Coleraine. 
Lord  Blayney's  force  in  Monaghan  and  Armagh,  although  success- 
ful in  many  instances,  was  finally  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  the 
disasters  attending  the  Protestant  proceedings  elsewhere. 

The  Protestants  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  entered  into  an  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  4th  January,  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and 
were  more  successful  in  their  operations  than  their  brethren  in 
the  Ulster  counties.  Lord  Kingston  and  Captain  Chidley  Coote, 
their  commanders,  formed  them  into  troops  and  companies,  and 
furnished  them  with  horses,  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions — 
Several  frontier  places  were  garrisoned  by  them,  viz.,  Grange, 
(situate  between  Sligo  and  Ballyshannon,)  by  means  of  which  post 
a  communication  was  maintained  with  Derry  ;  Newtown  and  Ma- 
nor-Hamilton, for  the  like  purpose  as  regarded  Enniskillen ;  at 
Cottletstown,  in  order  to  observe  the  motions  of  a  Romish  army 
lately  raised  in  Mayo  ;  and  the  residences  of  Lord  Bellamont  at 
Colooney,  Mr.  Cooper  at  Marcray,  and  Doctor  Leslie  at  Ballin- 
tobber,  were  garrisoned  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Abbeyboyle  and  Ballymoate.  Two  forts  were  com- 
pleted at  Sligo,  and  altogether  excellent  arrangements  appear  to 
have  been  made  ;  but  Colonel  Lundy  now  thought  proper  to  order 
the  Sligo  forces  to  Derry,  stating  that  if  the  north  were  con- 
quered, the  other  posts  must  fall  of  course  ;  a  consequence  not  at 
all  certain.  On  the  20th  March,  an  express  was  despatched  by 
Lundy  ordering  the  immediate  march  of  the  Sligo  troops.  Three 
days  afterwards  they  arrived  safely  at  Ballyshannon,  notwithstand- 
ing some  opposition  from  Col.  Connell  O'Farrel  and  a  strong  party. 
While  at  Ballyshannon,  Lord  Kingston  received  an  order  from 
Lundy  to  remain  there  and  defend  the  passes  on  the  river  Erne ;  with 
which  he  complied,  as  Lundy  now  held  a  commission  from  King 
William.  Lundy  subsequently  renewed  his  orders  to  Lord 
Kingston  to  march  with  his  forces  to  Derry.  His  Lordship  hesi- 
tated ;  and  shortly  after,  an  order  signed  by  a  council  of  war,  and 
dated  Derry,  13th  April,  reached  his  hands,  commanding  him  and 
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all  his  forces  to  appear  at  Clodyford,  Lifford,  or  Long- causeway, 
on  the  15th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  impossible 
that  his  troops  could  attend,  as  ordered,  from  the  distance  and 
lateness  of  the  notice,  but,  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  horse, 
Lord  Kingston  himself  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Derry,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  affairs.  Having  reached 
Stranorlan,  his  Lordship  was  met  by  several  Protestants,  hastily 
retreating  from  Clodyford,  on  the  approach  of  a  numerous  body 
of  the  Irish.  They  had  been  entrapped  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  His  lordship  then  ordered  the  horse  of  his  army  to  pro- 
ceed to  Enniskillen,  and  quartered  the  infantry  at  Ballyshannon, 
Donegal,  and  other  places.  He  then  proceeded  to  England  in 
order  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  the  state  of  the  country.  It  is 
quite  clear,  that  this  nobleman's  brave  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
neutralized  by  the  very  injudicious  or  treacherous  contrivances  of 
Colonel  Lundy. 

As  already  mentioned,  Sir  Arthur  Upton  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, together  with  four  thousand  troops,  proceeded  to  Cole- 
raine ;  at  which  place  they  arrived  on  the  1 5th  March.  They 
lost  no  time  in  advertising  Lundy  of  the  occurrences  which  had 
taken  place,  and  on  the  following  day  were  visited  by  that  officer 
and  Colonel  Gustavus  Hamilton.  The  fortifications  of  Coleraine 
were  in  a  very  defective  state,  but  the  Protestant  troops  were  of 
opinion  that  by  repairing  them  the  town  might  be  defended,  and 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  undertake  its  defence,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  common  cause.  Lundy  did  not  approve  of  this 
intention  ;  saying  that  he  could  not  spare  ammunition  from  Derry, 
and  recommending  that  when  attacked,  they  should  abandon  the 
town.  These  sentiments  of  Lundy  were  not  at  all  palatable  to 
the  gentry,  troops  and  inhabitants  of  Coleraine,  who  began  to  en- 
tertain suspicions  of  his  integrity,  similar  to  those  which  had  be- 
fore been  raised  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  Derry.*  At  a 
council  of  war,  it  was  resolved  that  Lundy  should  command  at 
Derry,  and  Gustavus  Hamilton  direct  the  operations  of  the  field. 
While  at  Coleraine,  Lundy  stated  his  intention  to  cause  a  quantity 
of  corn  and  hay,  (which  he  had  observed  in  the  country,)  to  be 
conveyed  to  Derry ;  but  he  neglected  to  do  so,  and  afterwards 
pleaded  the  want  of  provisions  as  a  reason  for  the  surrender  of  the 
city. 

On  the  20th  March,  several  sums  were  subscribed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Derry  for  the  defence  of  Coleraine  ;  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  latter  place  publicly  declared  their  resolution  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  uttermost.j  A  council  of  officers  was,  how- 

*  Walker. 

f  Sir  Tristram  Beresford,  Bart.,  (ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford) 
who  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  aided  in  the  defence  of  this  town.     He 

was  attainted  by  James's  Irish  parliament At  this  period,  William  Stewart/ 

Esq.,  of  Bally  lawn,  county  Donegal  (ancestor  to  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry), raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expense,  and  made  other  exertions 
in  defence  of  the  constitution. 
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ever,  convened  by  Colonel  Gustavus  Hamilton  on  the  24th,  at 
which  he  stated,  that  the  deficiency  of  ammunition  would  compel 
them  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  and  advised  their  removal  to  Deny. 
Hardly  had  this  step  been  decided  on,  when  some  Popish  troops 
appeared  in  view  of  the  town,  and  on  the  27th,  the  whole  Irish 
army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  General  Hamilton  approached. 
They  raised  two  batteries,  but  one  of  their  gunners  being  mor- 
tally wounded,  they  retreated.  The  garrison  lost  three  men  ;  the 
number  of  the  enemy  killed  was  not  ascertained. 

Sir  Arthur  Rawdon's  regiment  was  ordered  on  the  29th,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Moneymore,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Irish  in  that  quarter. 
Skeffington's  regiment  marched  to  Dawson's-bridge,  Ballaghy,  and 
Port-Glenan.  Colonel  Edmonston,  on  the  5th  April,  informed 
Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  that  his  men  were  greatlv  distressed  for 
provisions,  and  desired  to  confer  with  him.  While  with  Edmon- 
ston, Sir  Arthur  was  informed  that  Lord  Galmoy,  with  a  thou- 
sand horse  and  three  thousand  foot,  was  marching  to  cut  off  the 
garrison  at  Moneymore.  Sir  Arthur,  Major  Baker  and  Captains 
Dunbar  and  Magill  immediately  proceeded  to  the  defence  of  it. — 
They  had  scarcely  departed,  however,  when  the  Irish  attacked 
Edmonston,  who  bravely  defended  himself,  until  his  ammunition 
failing,  he  retreated  to  Coleraine.  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon  and  his 
dragoons,  and  the  troops  of  Skeffington  and  Canning  marched  to- 
wards Derry.  The  loss  of  the  Protestants  in  the  above  skirmish 
was  considerable.  Fatigue  induced  serious  indisposition  on  Sir 
Arthur  Rawdon,  which,  not  long  afterwards,  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  country;  and  Colonel  Edmonston  died  at  Culmore  on  the  14th 
April,  of  disease  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  hardships  of  the 
field  at  Port-Glenan.  The  Protestant  interest  suffered  consider- 
ably by  the  loss  of  these  zealous  and  energetic  gentlemen. 

Coleraine  was  finally  deserted  by  the  adherents  of  William  III. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  the  troops  which  had  been  stationed  there, 
approached  Derry,  when  the  horse  were  ordered  by  Lundy  to 
proceed  to  Strabane  and  Lifford ;  part  were  quartered  at  Letter- 
kenny.  A  supply  of  provisions  conveyed  by  them  to  the  city,  was 
very  acceptable  at  the  time,  and  proved  extremely  beneficial  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  memorable  siege. 

The  important  and  interesting  proceedings  at  Londonderry  now 
require  our  undivided  notice.  On  the  20th  March,  (1689),  a  sum  of 
money  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  rampart  for  the 
defence  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  called  Bishop's-gate.  On 
the  next  day,  Captain  James  Hamilton  arrived  in  the  Lough  with 
a  commission  from  King  William,  appointing  Lundy  governor  of 
the  city,  and  ordering  him  to  cause  all  officers  civil  and  military  to 
swear  allegiance  to  their  Majesties.  Captain  Hamilton  further 
eonveyed  the  very  welcome  supply  of  money  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  four  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  arms  and  ammunition ;  while  in  addition  to  these, 
further  supplies  were  promised.  Instructions  had  been  given  to 
Captain  Hamilton  to  summon  the  mayor,  and  all  the  other  offi- 
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cers  on  board  his  ship,  and  then  publicly  tender  the  oaths  of  fide- 
lity  to  Colonel  Limdy,  previously  to  delivering  him  the  money, 
arms  and  ammunition.  Having  arrived  on  board  the  ship,  the 
gentlemen  in  attendance  were  desired  to  withdraw,  on  pretence 
of  private  business  ;  and  if  Lundy  was  sworn,  it  was  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  Majesty's  directions.  On  the  following  day,  the 
officers  desired  that  Lundy  might  take  the  oaths  in  their  presence, 
but  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  sworn  on  the  day 
preceding.  Several  others  refused  to  take  the  oaths.  On  the 
23d,  Mr.  Philips,  (formerly  governor)  was  despatched  to  England 
with  an  address  to  the  King,  soliciting  further  succour.  Prepara- 
tions were  now  continued  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  Coleraine,  and  advanced  to  Claudy- 
bridge,  twelve  miles  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Cairnes  arrived  from  England  at  Derry,  on  the  10th  April, 
with  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Colonel  Lundy.  The  following 
was  its  import :  "  His  Majesty  expressed  his  great  concern  for 
Ireland,  and  particularly  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  most  capable  of  defending  itself  against  the  common 
enemy ;  that  there  were  two  regiments  at  the  sea  side,  ready  to 
embark  for  that  province,  with  whom  a  good  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition  was  sent,  and  would  be  followed  by  so  considerable  a 
body,  as  would  (by  the  blessing  of  God)  rescue  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  resettle  the  Protestant  interest  there.  That  the  whole 
bent  of  England  was  inclined  to  employ  their  utmost  endeavours 
for  their  deliverance,  which  he  had  effectually  recommended  to 
the  parliament,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  come  to  speedy  reso- 
lutions." On  his  approach  to  the  city,  Mr.  Cairnes  met  some  offi- 
cers and  several  other  persons  departing  from  the  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  of  Lundy,  who  declared  it  to  be  in- 
capable of  defence  ;  they  were  further  urged  to  this  course  by  their 
opinion,  that  Lundy  intended  to  surrender  the  city  and  betray 
them  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Finding  that  other  officers  and  in- 
ferior individuals  .contemplated  departure,  Mr.  Cairnes  repre- 
sented to  the  governor  the  necessity  of  adopting  speedy  measures 
to  prevent  it.  A  council  of  war  was,  therefore,  held  on  that 
night,  when  Mr.  Cairnes  earnestly  dissuaded  them  from  deserting 
the  place,  and  communicated  his  instructions  from  King  William. 
This  address  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  council  resolved  : 
"  To  stand  by  each  other  against  the  common  enemy,  and  not 
desert  the  public  service,  until  affairs  were  put  into  a  secure  pos- 
ture ;  and  whoever  should  act  the  contrary,  should  be  deemed  a 
coward,  and  disaffected  to  their  Majesties'  service,  and  the  Protes- 
tant interest."  The  resolution  was  affixed  on  the  market-house, 
and  read  at  the  head  of  each  battalion.  The  soldiery  highly  ap- 
proved of  it.  Several  salutary  regulations  were  made  at  the  same 
council.  Among  them  were  the  following :  "  That  a  thousand 
men  be  chosen  to  be  part  of  the  garrison,  and  joined  with  the 
soldiers  already  therein,  the  officers  to  enter  into  an  engagement, 
not  to  desert  the  service,   under  the  peril  of  being  deemed  cow- 
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ards,  and  disaffected.  That  all  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  not  of  the  garrison,  repair  to  their  quarters.  That 
all  the  colonels  and  commanders  of  regiments,  or  independent 
troops  or  companies,  be  armed,  and  the  lists  of  such  to  be  sent  to 
town  on  the  following  Saturday.  That  the  officers  in  their  re- 
spective quarters  send  in  provisions  to  the  magazines  of  the  garri- 
son, leaving  some  with  the  owners  for  their  own  support,  and  that 
they  send  in  spades,  shovels,  and  pick-axes.  That  the  several 
battalions  and  companies  in  the  city,  have  their  stations  assigned 
them  to  repair  to  on  all  sudden  alarms.  That  all  persons  in  the 
garrison,  upon  beating  the  retreat,  repair  to  their  quarters.  That 
gallows  be  erected  in  one  of  the  bastious,  whereon  all  mutinous 
or  treacherous  persons  to  be  executed,  who  should  be  condemned 
by  a  court-martial.  That  the  articles  of  war  be  read  at  the  head 
of  every  regiment,  troop  and  company.  And  that  every  soldier 
and  non-commissioned  officer  be  weekly  allowed,  out  of  the  stores, 
eight  quarts  of  meal,  four  pounds  of  fish,  and  three  pounds  of 
flesh  for  subsistence  ;  and  a  quart  of  small  beer  each  day,  as  soon 
as  the  same  can  be  provided,  until  money  shall  come  to  allow 
them  pay." 

The  enemy  had  now  approached  to  the  Lough  and  attempted  to 
cross  over  in  boats.  Great  discontents  still  prevailed,  among  both 
soldiers  and  citizens  in  consequence  of  the  insufficient  preparations 
made  by  Colonel  Lundy,  and  his  refusal  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy.  Another  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  13th,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  providing  for 
the  general  safety.  On  this  occasion,  the  council  unanimously 
resolved  :  "  That  on  the  Monday  following,  by  ten  o'clock,  all 
officers  and  soldiers,  horse,  dragoons,  and  foot,  and  all  other 
armed  men  whatsoever  of  their  forces  and  friends,  enlisted  or  not 
enlisted,  that  would  fight  for  their  country,  and  religion  against 
Popery,  should  appear  on  the  fittest  ground  near  Claudyford, 
Lifford,  and  Long-causeway,  as  should  be  nearest  to  their  re- 
spective quarters,  there  to  draw  up  into  battalions,  to  be  ready  to 
fight  the  enemy.  And  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  horse,  foot,  dra- 
goons and  others,  that  were  armed,  were  required  to  be  then 
there,  and  to  bring  a  week's  provision  at  least  ^ith  them  for  men, 
and  as  much  forage  as  they  could  for  horses."  The  council  fur- 
ther elected  Colonel  Lundy,  commander  in  chief  in  the  field, 
which  office  he  accepted.  The  suburb?  of  the  city  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  were  destroyed  on  that  day,  for  the  security  of  the 
place. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  approached  Strabane  on  the  14th. 
Mr.  Cairnes,  in  consequence,  ixged  the  governor  to  secure  the 
passes  of  Fin-water,  ]p*t  the  ^nemy  should  cross  before  the  Pro- 
testants could  asseir^le  to  oppose  them.  Lundy  was  further  en- 
treated to  meet  thp  troops  on  that  night  at  Claudy  and  Lifford  ; 
but  he  neglected  *ne  matter,  returning  an  evasive  answer.  Colo- 
nel Crofton  and£aptain  Hamill,  with  the  troops  at  Lifford,  were 
engaged  durin/the  night  in  opposing  the  enemy,  of  whom  they 
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killed  many.  The  Reverend  George  Walker,  (Rector  of  Do- 
naghmore,  Co.  Tyrone),  who  had  raised  a  regiment  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  cause,  had  informed  Lundy  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  ;  but  this  he  treated 
as  a  false  alarm.  Mr.  Walker  aided  Colonel  Crofton  on  that 
night,  and  in  the  morning  stationed  himself  at  Long-causeway,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Lundy. 

On  the  15th  April,  two  veteran  English  regiments,  arrived  in 
the  Lough,  commanded  by  Colonels  Cunningham  and  Richards. 
They  had  particular  orders  to  follow  the  instructions  of  Colonel 
Lundy ;  in  consequence  of  which  Colonel  Cunningham  wrote  to 
him  three  several  times  informing  him  of  his  arrival  and  of  the 
troops  which  were  thus  at  Lundy's  command.  The  governor, 
however,  was  absent  in  the  field,  and  did  not  immediately  receive 
the  communications.  On  the  same  day,  the  Irish  army  ap- 
proached to  Claudy,  in  which  quarter  about  ten  thousand  Pro- 
testants had  assembled  to  oppose  them.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  Lundy's  base  retreat  to  Derry,  the  passes  of  the  river 
were  left  unguarded,  and  the  enemy  crossed  at  Castlefin  and  other 
places,  attacking  the  Protestant  troops  in  detail.  The  Protes- 
tants were  thus  obliged  to  retire.  Colonel  Montgomery's 
regiment  of  foot  suffered  much  on  this  occasion  ;  they  were  pur- 
sued by  the  Irish  horse  to  Raphoe.  Mr.  Walker  and  his  force  at 
Long-causeway  maintained  their  ground  till  the  afternoon,  when 
they  proceeded  to  Derry.  By  directions  of  Lundy  the  gates 
were  closed  against  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  remain  all 
night  without  the  walls.  Lundy  afterwards  alleged  scarcity  of 
provisions  as  the  reason  of  this  proceeding, 

A  communication  was  now  despatched  by  the  governor  to  Co- 
lonel Cunningham,  desiring  that  he,  Colonel  Richards  and  other 
officers  should  attend  at  the  city.  On  the  day  following  these 
gentlemen  appeared,  when  Lundy  called  a  council  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, eleven  of  whom  were  strangers.  None  of  the  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  be  present,  except  Mr.  Mockredge,  the  clerk ; 
when  Colonels  Chichester,  Francis  Hamilton,  Crofton  and  Pon- 
sonby,  and  other  officers  desired  to  be  admitted,  they  were  pe- 
remptorily refused.  The  governor  stated  to  this  "  packed"  coun- 
cil, that  there  was  ntt  more  than  ten  days  provisions  in  the  town 
for  three  thousand  individuals,  and  that  the  enemy  was  at  the 
gates  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  a  timely  arrival  of  provisions  from  England. 
Perceiving  these  statements  uncontradicted,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  CoUnels  Cunningham  and  Richards, 
with  their  troops,  forthwith  returned  to  England ;  where  these 
officers  were  both  cashiered.  Mea^tim^?  +he  citizens  were  anx- 
ious for  the  arrival  of  the  two  regiments,  tint  they  might  take  the 
field,  when  Lundy  informed  them  publicly  *  that  it  was  resolved 
the  English  forces  should  immediately  lano,  and  when  they 
were  in  their  quarters,  the  gates  should  be  opened,  and  all  join 
in  defence  of  the  town."     The  fact  was  not  know*  until  the  18th, 
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when  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  then  an  invalid,  proceeded  on  board 
one  of  the  transports  and  sailed  to  England.  Several  others, 
adopted  the  same  course,  feeling  persuaded  that  the  governor  was 
not  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  that  he  meditated  a  delivery  of  the 
people  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

On  the  17th,  James  II.,  with  his  troops,  had  advanced  to  St. 
Johnstown,  five  miles  from  Derry,  and  despatched  Mr.  Whitlow, 
a  clergyman,  to  Lundy  to  ascertain  whether  the  city  would  sur- 
render on  honorable  terms.  It  was  decided  in  council,  that  a  de- 
putation should  proceed  to  the  King,  to  learn  what  terms  he  would 
grant.  Mr.  Whitlow  informed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  in- 
quired what  were  the  governor's  intentions,  that  the  city  would  be 
surrendered  before  the  following  Saturday.  Unaware  of  the  re- 
solution of  the  council  relating  to  the  two  English  regiments,  the 
soldiery  were  enraged  at  the  departure  of  many  officers,  and  in  a 
mutiny  killed  Captain  Bell,  and  wounded  another  officer,  who  were 
proceeding  to  England  for  refuge.  On  the  same  day,  Captain 
Cole  was  despatched  by  some  persons  of  the  city,  to  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham, offering  him  the  command  of  the  city,  as  they  placed  no 
confidence  in  Lundy.  Cunningham,  however,  under  the  circum- 
stances, declined.  About  this  period,  Colonel  Crofton  on  walk- 
ing the  rounds  by  night,  found  the  gates  open  and  two  of  the 
keys  missing.  Suspecting  treachery,  he  doubled  the  guards,  and 
changed  the  watch-word  ;  for  which  he  was  called  to  account  on 
the  ensuing  day  by  Lundy,  who  however  did  not  think  proper  to 
persevere  on  the  subject. 

On  the  18th,  James's  army  advanced  to  the  strand  at  the  south 
of  Derry  hill,  and  halted  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
the  feelings  or  intentions  of  the  garrison.    Orders  had  been  issued 
by  the  council  (who  were  very  generally  inclined   to  surrender1 
that  none  of  the  guns  on  the  walls  should  be  discharged.     yle 
very  different  disposition  of  the  people  and  soldiery  was,  how^61*? 
speedily  manifested  by  a   disregard  of  this   order,   the   ^}eTY 
being  fired,  by  which,  it  was  stated,  that  a  Captain  Trov^as  killed 
near  the  person  of  James.   This  rough  and  unexpect J  recePtlon> 
considerably   disconcerted    the    Romish  army,    a^  council 

thought  it  necessary  to  despatch  Archdeacon  H ^  ton  *°  aPolo- 
gise  to  James,  stating  that  the  matter  had  ar";n*rom  the  ung°~ 
vernable  temper  of  the  people.  The  resolut- 4  ?.*  {i}e  gene™l  body 
of  the  defenders  of  the  city  was  not,  how  !T'  "*ely  to  be  shaken 
by  the  approach  of  James  and  his  an7.  ^n  the.  contrary,  they 
very  unequivocally  declared  their  in;.™  to  maintain  the  place 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  'ltlS,h  government,  and  were 
so  indignant  at  the  recreancy  ojC!  a  should  have  been  their 
leaders!  as  exhibited  irht\Jvtt     ?  c°  Th    ^   Gnem?> 

that  they  threatened  W  <  the  gOVernor  and  member*  of  the 
council.* 

f  The  lower  or^  *•  ™le.stan*s  art;  lloW>  **  then,  fully  as  zealous  as  the 
. .  V        lower  °$nce  of  their  principles, 
higher  ranks  m  f 
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Captain  Murray,  a  Protestant  officer,  had  advanced  on  tins  day 
from  Culmore-fort  to  Pennyburn  mill,  with  a  considerable  party 
of  horse,  leaving  fifteen  hundred  foot  at  Brook-hall,  contiguous  to 
the  city.  His  approach  very  considerably  influenced  the  men  on 
the  walls  in  the  reception  they  had  given  the  enemy.  Aware  of 
this  fact,  the  governor  and  council  despatched  an  order  to  him  to 
withdraw  to  the  other  side  of  the  mill.  Murray  could  not  com- 
prehend the  cause  of  this  strange  order,  until  the  messenger  in- 
formed him,  that  the  governor  and  council  contemplated  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  ;  adding,  that  if  he  did  not  speedily  approach, 
the  place  would  be  assuredly  lost.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
Captain  Murray  immediately  advanced  towards  Derry,  and  not 
without  opposition  from  the  enemy  reached  Ship-quay  gate.  The 
council  despatched  Mr.  Walker  to  confer  with  him,  who  would 
have  admitted  Murray  by  means  of  a  rope  from  the  walls ;  but 
the  latter  refused  this  mode  of  entry  with  disdain,  and  shortly 
after,  Captain  Morrison,  without  orders,  permitted  the  entrance 
of  him  and  his  troops.  The  arrival  of  Captain  Murray  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  greatly  disrelished  by  the  governor  and  his 
council,  but  tended  much  to  augment  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  at 
large.  The  members  of  the  council,  however,  signed  a  surrender 
on  the  same  day  ;  but  several  of  them  afterwards  cordially  assisted 
in  the  defence  of  the   city. 

Many  expressions  of  respect  and   attachment  now  proceeded 
from  the  people  towards  Captain  Murray.     This  gallant  officer  de- 
clared,  that   he  would   unite  with  them  in  defence  of  their  lives 
and  the  Protestant  interest,   and  as -a  first  step  was  prepared  to 
displace  Lundy  and  his  council,  in  order  to  prevent  the  proposed 
surrender  ;  a  resolution  in  which  most  of  the  citizens  concurred. 
Lundy  and  his  party  now  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Captain  Mur- 
^y  to  sign  the  capitulation  ;  but   so  far  was  he  from  compliance, 
"**  he  proceeded  with  some  of  his  friends  to  the   council  and 
plall\  stated  to  the  governor,  "  That  his  late  actions  had  declared 
him  eii^r  a  f00j  or  a  knave,  and  t0  make  this  charge  good,  insisted 
on  his  gi -,s  neglect  in  not  securing  the  passes  at  Strabane,  Lif- 
iord,  ana  ^>u(jy .  refusing  ammunition   when   sent  for  ;  riding 
away  from  an  v^  Q£  ten  Qr  twelve  thousand  men,  able  and  wil- 
ling to  have   .  c  mtere(j  the  enemy  ;  neglecting  the  advantageous 
passes  oi  i^ong-  a  oway  and  carricldns,  which  a  few  might  have 
defended  ^"^^bers.     He  urged  Lundy  to  take  the  field 
and  fight  .he  en      y  ,  ,surm„  nmi  0f  the  readiness  and  alacrity 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  ht .    ,?        ,  „  ,  .  „        J 

oi  uiu  auiwicx  ,  nidieated  from  those  aspersions  of  cow- 

ardice, which  the  govern,  ^  ^^  ^  M  jn 

short,  absolutely  refused  to  ,  to  &  BU^end£    unless  d 

to  at  a  general  meeting  of   otu        ^  ^^  ^  ^  q{  ^^ 
attended  Lundy  s  counci  1.     he  ioeeded  t     the  sojdieir, 

who  anxiously  awaited  his  returned  ^eaea  to  tne   soiuiti) , 
who  dwuu»j  j       to,  «™«       wn»*;Jlarea  his  intention   to. 

remain  in  the  city  and  make  evory  exertio.  nrovont 

the  intention  of  the  council  from  being  carrieP8  Power  *°  ln%™t 
uil  liutuuuii  ui  o  Mo  execution.    Ihis 
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resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  great  body  of  the  citizens 
and  soldiery,  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to  any  surrender. 

Pursuant  to  their  declared  intentions,  the  council  agreed  to 
despatch  twenty  men  in  order  to  capitulate  with  James,  that  being 
the  plan  he  had  proposed.  In  order  to  counteract  this  proceed- 
ing, Captain  Murray  secured  the  keys  on  that  night,  and  appointed 
sentinels  at  the  gates  and  on  the  walls.  With  this  accession  of 
support,  the  soldiers  and  populace  renewed  their  threats  against 
Lundy  and  the  council,  who,  apprehensive  of  personal  danger, 
rarely  appeared  in  public.  He  confined  himself  to  his  chamber, 
until  a  new  council  (thinking  security  from  maltreatment  due  to 
the  commission  which  he  held,)  permitted  him,  under  cover  of  a 
sally  of  the  garrison,  to  depart  in  a  boat,  disguised  with  a  load  of 
match  on  his  back.  Landing  in  Scotland,  he  was  there  seized  and 
conveyed  to  London  to  answer  for  his  misconduct.  Lundy  was 
attainted  by  James's  Irish  parliament,  in  that  year,  and  excepted 
from  the  act  of  indemnity  which  subsequently  passed  in  England  ; 
his  final  end  has  not  been  ascertained.* 

James  departed  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
proceeded  to  St.  Johnstown,  where  he  remained  till  the  20th, 
in  expectation  of  an  answer  from  Derry.  The  citizens,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  council,  were  anxious  to  elect  the  brave  and 
honest  Captain  Murray  to  the  united  offices  of  governor  and  ge- 
neral ;  but  he  modestly  declined,  on  the  score  that  he  was  better 
qualified  to  command  in  the  field  than  preside  in  the  councils  of  a 
city.  The  Reverend  George  Walker  and  Major  Baker  were 
then  nominated  joint  governors  during  the  seige.  There  were  at 
this  period  thirty  thousand  souls  within  the  town ;  but  on  a  de- 
claration of  the  enemy,  that  they  would  receive  and  protect  all 
who  deserted,  about  ten  thousand  left  the  city.  The  number  of 
enrolled  soldiery  now  amounted  to  seven  thousand  and  twenty, 
which  the  governors  formed  into  regiments  under  eight  colonels, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  inferior  officers.  We  cannot  but 
admire  the  principle  and  spirit  which  prompted  the  defence  of 
Derry,  under  the  circumstances.  The  city  was  badly  fortified, 
the  supply  of  horse  was  scanty,  they  had  no  engineers ;  the  num- 
ber of  serviceable  cannon  did  not  exceed  twenty,  and  these  were 
not,  well  mounted,  while  provisions  were  very  scarce.  Several 
deserted  each  day,  and  others  not  only  conveyed  intelligence  to 
the  enemy,  but  industriously  endeavoured  to  betray  the  governors 
of  the  city. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  James  invested  the  place,  and  Lord 
Strabane  advanced  to  the  walls  with  proposals  of  favour  and  par- 
don, provided  the  citizens  surrendered.  His  Lordship  conferred 
with  Captain  Murray,  outside  the  gate,  and  made  the  latter  an 
offer  of  a  regiment  and  one  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  induce 

*  Letter  of  G.  Walker  in  the  Somers  collection  of  Tracts.  Vol.  XI.  p.  436. 

Edited  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  2nd  Edit.  London.  1813.  4to Walker's  True 

Account  of  the  Seige. 
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him  to  join  King  James;  to  which  he  added  various  promises  of 
favour  to  the  garrison.  While  the  conference  proceeded,  the 
citizens  observed  the  enemy  drawing  their  cannon  to  a  convenient 
situation,  and,  therefore,  desired  his  Lordship  to  withdraw,  as  they 
should  be  obliged  to  fire  on  him.*  He  then  departed.  The 
governors  and  .garrison  now  despatched  Mr.  Bennet  to  inform 
King  William  of  their  determination  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
uttermost,  and  to  entreat  speedy  succour. 

On  the  21st,  the  enemy  commenced  a  cannonade  from  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  one  hundred  and  eighty  perches  north 
east  of  the  wall,  but  did  little  injury.  Horse  and  foot  sallied  from 
the  garrison,  the  former  conducted  by  Colonel,  late  Captain,  Mur- 
ray, and  proceeded  towards  Pennyburn  mill,  where  they  attacked 
and  killed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy ;  among  the  number  were 
Lieutenant-General  Mamoe,  or  Maumont,  Lieutenant-General 
Pusignan,  Major  Taafe,  and  others.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was 
but  nine  or  ten  men,  including  four  inferior  officers.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  engagement,  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  forced 
back  to  the  gates  ;  when  Mr.  Walker  mounted  one  of  the  horses, 
rallied  the  men,  and  relieved  Colonel  Murray  who  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  enemy  placed  four 
cannon  in  an  orchard,  about  eighty  perches  from  the  city,  with 
which  they  battered  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  houses  and  wounded 
several  persons.  The  garrison  returned  the  fire,  killed  two  lieu- 
tenants, several  privates,  and  two  friars,  who,  in  the  sacerdotal 
costume,  were  encouraging  the  gunners. 

On  the  25th,  the  besiegers  placed  their  mortars  in  the  same 
orchard  and  threw  shells  into  the  city,  which  did  considerable 
damage.  One  of  the  shells  fell  upon  a  house  in  which  the  officers 
were  at  dinner,  and  forcing  its  way  to  a  bed  in  the  room  in  which 
they  were  seated,  passed  to  a  lower  apartment,  where  on  bursting 
it  killed  the  landlord  and  threw  down  one  side  of  the  house. 
Providentially  none  of  the  officers  were  hurt.  The  garrison  now 
placed  their  ammunition  in  vaults  and  dry  wells,  for  protection. 
Colonel  Murray  made  a  sally  on  this  day,  and  dislodging  the  ene- 
my from  some  ditches  which  they  occupied,  pursued  them  to 
Pennyburn  mill,  where  they  were  rescued. 

James  departed  from  the  camp  on  the  29th  April,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin,  to  meet  his  parliament.  He  warmly  expressed 
his  displeasure  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  siege,  saying,  "if  his 
army  had  been  English,  they  would  have  brought  him  the  town 
stone  by  stone,  in  that  time."  Drummond  Lord  Melfort,  who 
attended  James  as  secretary,  recommended  that  the  place  should 
be  blockaded  by  part  of  the  army,  and  that  the  remainder  should 
proceed  to  Scotland  to  assist  Viscount  Dundee.  Different  coun- 
sel is  said  to  have  been  offered  by  the  Irish  officers,  who  recom- 
mended a  slow  and  regular  siege,  which  would  train  their  raw  sol^- 
diers ;  and  this  advice  seems  to  have  prevailed. 

*  Walker's  True  Account.    3rd  Edit.  p.  23. 
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In  the  early  part  of  May,  Governor  Baker  conceiving  that  the 
disaffected  might  work  mines  in  the  cellars  near  the  walls,  searched 
them  all,  but  made  no  discovery  of  the  kind.  The  garrison  con- 
tinued to  make  almost  daily  sallies  on  the  enemy,  by  which  con- 
siderable execution  was  done.*  In  this  manner  the  warfare  was 
conducted  until  the  15th  June,  when  the  besieged,  with  joy,  ob- 
served a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  in  the  Lough  which  they  believed 
had  been  sent  to  them  with  aid  from  England/}"  They,  however, 
found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  fact,  as  they  were  now  eagerly 
watched  by  the  besiegers.  The  Popish  army  raised  batteries  op- 
posite to  the  ships,  lined  both  sides  of  the  lough  with  infantry, 
and  placed  a  boom  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  river,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  the  vessels  to  the  city.  The  boom 
consisted  of  timber  joined  together  by  iron  chains,  and  strength- 
ened by  a  cable,  twelve  inches  thick,  coiled  around  it.  The  gar- 
rison made  several  signals,  which  were  returned  from  the  ships, 
but  neither  party  obtained  much  information. 

At  this  period,  fevers,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases  prevailed 
in  the  city ;  arising  from  the  bad  quality  and  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions. In  one  day  fifteen  officers  and  many  privates  died.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  food  was  found  by  digging  in  cellars, 
where  it  had  been  concealed  by  persons  who  had  left  the  city,  or 
died  during  the  siege.  Captain  Gregory  built  a  horse-mill,  by 
which  corn  was  ground,  and  Adjutant  Brown  was  very  skilful  in 
casting  lead  round  pieces  of  brick ;  the  iron  ball  having  become 
scarce.  In  order  to  reach  the  ships,  the  citizens  constructed  a 
boat,  by  which  part  of  the  garrison  attempted  to  reach  them  at 
night,  but  were  compelled  to  return  by  a  discharge  of  musketry 
from  both  sides  of  the  river. 

On  the  17th,  Governor  Baker,  who  had  been  long  ill,  and  was 
now  past  recovery,  appointed  Colonel  Mitchelburn  to  act  in  his 
place.  On  the  20th,  Governor  Baker  departed  this  life,  justly 
regretted  by  the  garrison,  to  whom  his  prudent  and  resolute  con- 
duct had  much  endeared  him.  Colonel  Mitchelburn  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  governor,  without  any  ratification  of  his 
appointment  by  the  council,  which  perhaps  was  deemed  unneces- 
sary. The  arrival  of  Conrad  de  Hosen,  General  of  James's  forces, 
which  now  took  place,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers.     Having 

*  There  is  a  manuscript  letter  extant  from  a  soldier  of  James's  army  dated 
Derry  camp,  Friday,  June  7,  1689,  in  which  is  the  following  passage  :  "I 
cannot  spare  time  now  to  give  you  an  accompt  of  last  Tuesday,  the  4th  in- 
stant, when  happened  the  saddest  murdering  battle  at  the  Windmill,  that 
ever  was  seen  in  the  world,  wherein  we  lost  the  most  part  of  our  regiment 
and  all  our  officers,  more  than  I  can  tell  you  at  present.  My  right  and  left 
ihand  man  were  killed,  and  some  of  my  right  hand  man's  brains  fell  upon  my 
foot.  The  rogues  are  mighty  strong  within  their  walls  and  sconces  that  they 
have  made  :  we  were  betrayed  that  day.  They  took  three  colours  of  Colo- 
nel Butler's  of  Ballyragats  into  the  Towne,  and  have  them.  There  is  a  great 
fleet  of  theirs  upon  the  sea,"  &c — Southwell  Collection.  Thorpe's  Catalogue 
for  1834.  p.  188. 

f  Walker's  True  Account,  p.  29. 
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surveyed  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  perceived  the  small 
progress  made  by  the  assailing  army,  Rosen  spoke  with  great  fury 
of  the  besieged,  declaring  with  horrid  imprecations,  that  he  would 
level  the  place  with  the  ground,  bury  those  who  defended  it  in 
the  ruins,  put  all  to  the  sword  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and 
use  the  most  exquisite  torments  to  prolong  the  misery  of  the  re- 
sisting. However,  neither  threats  nor  promises  had  any  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  intrepid  defenders  of  the  city.  Three 
days  preceding,  favourable  proposals  had  been  made  to  them  by 
Lieutenant- General  Hamilton,  which  they  affected  to  take  into 
consideration,  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  search  for 
provisions.  They  finally  rejected  Hamilton's  offers,  stating  "  That 
they  wondered  he  should  expect,  they  would  place  any  confidence 
in  him,  who  had  so  unworthily  broken  faith  with  King  William, 
their  Sovereign,  who  once  generously  trusted  him,  though  an 
enemy,  and  yet  he  betrayed  that  trust;  nor  could  they  believe 
he  had  learned  more  sincerity  in  an  Irish  (Popish)  camp."  The 
self-sacrifice  and  attachment  to  principle  manifested  by  the  garri- 
son in  this  resolution  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  they 
were  at  the  time  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  using  as  provisions, 
horse  flesh,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  tallow,  starch,  and  salted  hides. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religion,  order, 
and  genuine  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  such  their  hate  of 
Popish  tyranny  and  bad  faith,  that  they  expressed  their  determi- 
nation to  make  food  of  the  bodies  of  the  Irish  and  subsequently 
of  one  another  previously  to  any  surrender. 

Close  siege  was  now  laid  to  the  city  by  Rosen.  He  raised 
several  batteries  by  night,  and  placed  artillery,  twenty  pounders, 
at  a  convenient  distance  before  Butch er's-gate,  with  which  he 
cannonaded  the  place,  at  intervals,  both  night  and  day. 

Meanwhile  the  garrison  earnestly  but  vainly  endeavoured  to 
obtain  intelligence  from  the  ships  in  the  Lough.  At  length  a 
person  named  Roche  conveyed  information  to  the  town,  (by 
swimming  up  the  river,  exposed  to  vollies  of  musketry,)  that 
Major-General  Kirke,  with  a  body  of  men,  arms  and  provisions 
had  arrived,  and  anxiously  desired  to  approach  the  city.  Further 
intelligence  was  brought  by  a  boy  who  concealed  two  letters  from 
Kirke,  one  in  his  garter  and  the  other  in  a  cloth  button.  In  these 
communications  the  Major-General  assured  Mr.  Walker,  "  That 
he  would  endeavour  all  means  imaginable  for  their  relief;  but 
found  it  impossible  by  the  river,  which  made  him  send  a  party  to 
Inch,  in  Lough-Swilly,  whither  he  was  going  himself  to  try,  if  he 
could  beat  off  the  enemy's  camp,  or  divert  them  from  pressing  the 
town  :  that  he  had  sent  officers,  ammunition,  arms,  great  guns,  &c. 
to  Enniskillen,  who  had  three  thousand  foot,  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  that  had  promised  to  come  to 
their  relief;  and,  at  the  same  time  he  would  attack  the 'enemy  "by 
Inch.  That  he  expected  six  thousand  men  from  England  every 
minute,  they  having  been  shipped  eight  days  before  ;  that  he  had 
stores  and  victuals  for  the  town,  and  was  resolved  to  relieve  them ; 
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that  England  and  Scotland  were  in  a  very  good  posture,  and 
all  things  there  well  settled  ;  that  they  in  the  town  should  he 
good  hushands  of  their  victuals,  and  by  God's  help  they  should 
overcome  those  barbarous  people.  That  several  of  the  enemy 
had  deserted  to  him,  who  all  assured  him  they  could  not  continue 
the  siege  long." 

It  was  much  desired  by  the  garrison,  that  its  reduced  and  pre- 
carious state  should  be  communicated  to  Kirke.  Mr.  Roche  at- 
tempted to  return  as  he  had  advanced,  but  being  wounded,  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  city.  Au  offer  Avas  then  made  one  Mac- 
Gimpsey  to  swim  down  the  river  with  a  communication.  The 
letter  was  tied  in  a  small  bladder,  in  which  was  placed  two  mus- 
ket bullets,  by  means  of  which  he  might  sink  the  bladder  if  made 
prisoner.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  seized  and  executed,  or 
killed  by  striking  against  the  boom.  In  a  day  or  two*,  however, 
the  enemy  exhibited  the  body  of  a  man  on  a  gallows  near  the 
city,  and  cried  to  the  garrison,  to  behold  their  messenger.  A 
third  attempt  Avas  made  by  a  boy,  who  Avas  taken  prisoner,  and 
swalloAved  the  letter.  He  aftenvards  made  his  escape.  It  was 
now  resolved  by  the  garrison,  that  the  word  surrender  should  not 
be  even  mentioned  under  pain  of  death. 

In  order  to  form  trenches  near  the  city,  for  mining,  the  enemy 
worked  each  night,  but  the  garrison  counteracted  their  intention 
by  other  operations.  A  blind  had  been  raised  by  the  garrison 
opposite  Butcher's-gate,  in  order  to  defend  it  from  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  28th  June,  however,  Lord  Clancarty, 
with  his  regiment  arrived,  and  attacked  the  out  works  Avhich  he 
speedily  seized.  Captains  Dunbar  and  Noble,  with  sixty  or 
eighty  men,  noAV  sallied  out,  and  were  speedily  seconded  by  a 
more  numerous  force.  They  surprised  the  enemy,  and  attacking 
them  warmly,  soon  compelled  them  to  fly  with  the  loss  of  six  offi- 
cers, one  hundred  men,  and  many  wounded. 

General  Rosen  declared  his  intentions,  about  this  period,  to 
the  governor?  and  garrison  of  Deny.  He  stated,  that  "  If  they 
did  not  surrender  the  town  by  the  1st  of  July,  according  to  Lieu- 
tenant General  Hamilton's  proposals,  he  would  despatch  his  orders 
to  gather  together  all  of  their  faction  in  the  barony  of  Inishowen, 
and  all  about  the  sea-coasts  as  far  as  Charlemont,  and  after  rob- 
bing the  protected  as  well  as  unprotected  Protestants,  he  Avould 
drive  them  under  the  walls  of  Deny,  where  they  should  be  suf- 
fered to  be  starved.  He  also  threatened  to  ruin  and  lay  waste 
all  their  country,  if  there  should  appear  the  least  probability  of  any 
troops  coming  to  their  relief  from  England  ;  but  if  they  would 
return  to  their  obedience,  and  surrender  the  town  upon  any  toler- 
able conditions,  he  Avould  cause  the  capitulation  to  be  punctually 
observed,  and  protect  them  from  all  injuries  "  These  proposals 
and  threats  excited  no  feeling  but  one  of  warm  indignation.  The 
garrison  still  adhered  to  their  resolution  of  "  no  surrender." 

The  contents  of  the  saArage  manifesto  of  Rosen,  (avIio,  it  is 
said,  had  formerly  directed  the  dragooning  of  the  French  Protes- 
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tants)  having  been  published  in  the  metropolis,  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  waited  on  James  to  entreat  that  he  would  prevent  so  unu- 
sual and  barbarous  a  mode  of  warfare.  James  replied,  "  that  he 
had  heard  of  it  before,  and  had  sent  orders  to  stop  it ;  that  General 
Rosen  was  a  foreigner,  and  used  to  such  proceedings,  as 
were  strange  to  us,  though  common  in  other  places ;  and  that  if 
he  had  been  his  own  subject,  he  would  have  called  him  to  an  ac- 
count for  it."  Thus  calmly  did  this  degraded  monarch  sanction 
the  atrocities  of  his  instrument.  On  the  2d  July,  the  Popish  sol- 
diery, under  the  orders  of  Rosen,  (in  direct  violation  of  protec- 
tions previously  granted)  stripped  the  Protestants  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  drove  them  before 
the  walls  of  the  city  ;  even  nurses  with  infants  in  their  arms,  wo- 
men just  from  child-bed,  or  pregnant,  were  not  spared.  To  the 
number  of  four  or  five  thousand,  these  unprotected,  inoffensive 
people  were  thus  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
left  without  food.  Several  hundreds  died  before  permission  was 
granted  for  the  body  to  retire,  and  many  others  perished  on  their 
way  home.  During  their  absence,  their  houses  were  plundered., 
so  that  many  expired,  on  their  return,  from  actual  want.  While 
before  the  city,  these  cruelly  treated  people  heroically  desired  the 
garrison  not  to  surrender  from  pity  to  them,  as  they  felt  assured 
that  no  advantage  would  result  from  that  course.* 

The  garrison,  however,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  liber- 
ation of  the  sufferers,  and  causing  a  gallows  to  be  erected  on  the 
walls,  threatened  to  hang  all  the  captured  Irish,  if  their  brethren 
were  not  forthwith  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  pri- 
soners were  allowed  to  write  to  Lieutenant  General  Hamilton,,  to 
whom  they  stated,  "  that  the  lives  of  twenty  prisoners  lay  at 
stake  ;  and  therefore  they  made  it  their  request,  that  he  would 
represent  their  condition  to  General  Rosen.  That  they  were  all 
willing  to  die  with  swords  in  their  hands  ;  but  it  was  hard  to  suffer 
like  malefactors  ;  nor  could  they  lay  their  blood  to  the  charge  of 
the  garrison,  having  been  treated  with  all  civility  imaginable." — 
This  document  was  signed,  JYetterville,  £J.  Butler,  G.  Aylmer, 
Macdonnell,  &c.  Hamilton  at  first  demurred,  but  on  the  en- 
treaty of  the  prisoners'  friends,  consented.  On  the  4th  July,  the 
maltreated  Protestants  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 
At  this  period,  the  garrison  consisted  of  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  nine  men.  In  order  to  relieve  the  place,  the  governors 
caused  five  hundred  of  the  ineffective  persons  to  join  the  Protes- 
tant multitude  outside  the  walls,  with  whom  they  escaped  unno- 
ticed. 

About  this  period,  Governor  Walker  was  advised  by  a  friend 
to  take  care  of  himself,  as  some  mischief  was  intended  him.  He 
soon  afterwards  learned  that  the  soldiery  suspected  that  he  had 
provisions  concealed  in  his  house.  There  was  some  danger  of  a 
mutiny   in  consequence,   when  Walker  judiciously  instructed   a 

*  Story's  History  and  Wars  of  Ireland.     Walker's  True  Account   p.  35. 
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soldier  to  pretend  the  same  suspicion,  and  have  his  house  privately 
searched.  On  this  being  done,  and  their  curiosity  satisfied,  they 
resumed  their  former  confidence  in  the  governor.  It  was  further 
insinuated  by  the  enemy,  for  an  obvious  reason,  that  Walker  de- 
signed betraying  the  city  into  their  hands.  But  by  the  prompt 
measures  of  the  excellent  governor,  this  device  was  also  baffled, 
and  Walker  stood  as  high  in  estimation  as  ever.  All  public  men 
are  exposed  to  these  malicious  manoeuvres  of  open  enemies  and. 
pretended  friends.  Such  artifices,  however,  generally  terminate 
in  the  increased  elevation  of  the  intended  victim  and  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  their  base  contrivers. 

The  scarcity  of  even  the  lowest  carrion  had  now  become  so  great, 
that  horse-flesh  was  sold  in  the  city  for  one  shilling  and  eight 
pence  per  pound;  a  cat,  four  shillings  and  six  pence  ;  a  quarter  of 
a  dog,  fattened  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain  enemy,  five  shillings  and 
six  pence  ;  a  dog's  head,  two  shillings  and  six  pence  ;  a  rat,  one 
shilling  ;  a  mouse,  six-pence  ;  greaves  per  pound,  one  shilling ; 
salted  hides,  one  shilling;  tallow,  four  shillings;  a  quart  of  horse 
blood,  one  shilling  ;  and  other  things  proportionably  high.*  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  at  this  period  money  was  much  more  va- 
luable than  it  is  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For  drink,  they  used 
water  mixed  with  aniseeds  and  ginger  ;  and  the  necessity  of  eat- 
ing a  composition  of  starch  and  tallow,  providentially  proved  a 
perfect  cure  of  a  dysentery  which  had  generally  prevailed. — 
Under  these  disheartening  circumstances,  Governor  Walker  justly 
apprehensive  that  the  resolution  of  the  garrison  might  possibly 
fail,  took  occasion,  on  the  30th  July,  to  address  a  discourse  to  them 
in  the  cathedral,  observing  "  of  what  importance  their  perseve- 
rance was  to  the  Protestant  religion  at  that  time;  and  that  they 
need  not  doubt  but  that  God  would  at  last  deliver  them  from  the 
difficulties  they  were  under." 

Walker  proved  a  true  prophet.  Major  General  Kirke  had  al- 
ready informed  the  garrison,  "  that  when  they  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  he  would  be  sure  to  relieve  them,  to  the  hazard  of  himself, 
his  men,  and  his  ships ;"  and  accordingly,  he  had  despatched 
three  vessels  (the  Mountjoy  of  Derry,  commanded  by  Captain 
Browning,  the  Phoenix,  of  Coleraine,  by  Captain  Douglas,  both 
laden  with  provisions  and  convoyed  by  the  Dartmouth  frigate) 
which,  in  about  an  hour  after  the  delivery  of  Walker's  sermon, 
were  observed  advancing  towards  the  city.  A  tremendous  fire 
was  opened  on  them  from  Culmore  and  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  was  returned  with  great  vigour.  The  Mount  joy  first  ap- 
proached the  boom,  and  having  broken  it  was  driven  back  by  the 
concussion  and  run  aground,  which  caused  a  loud  shout  of  joy  in 
the  Irish,  and  bitter  grief  to  the  besieged.f  The  enemy  fired  on 
her,  and  prepared  to  board  the  vessel,  when,  having  discharged  a 
broadside,  the  shock  moved  her  into  deep  water  and  she  passed 

*  Walker's  True  Account,  p.  39. 
f  Mackenzie's  Narrative,  p.  45. 
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the  boom  in  safety.  The  Phoenix  and  Dartmouth  were  mean- 
while warmly  engaged,  and  at  length  followed  the  Mountjoy  to 
the  city.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  exultation  of  the  garrison  was 
unbounded  at  this  much  desired  event,  the  quantity  of  their  food 
being  reduced  to  nine  lean  horses  and  a  pint  of  meal  to  each  man  ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  they  could  not  calculate  on  more  than  two  days' 
existence.  The  Phoenix  first  reached  the  Quay,  laden  with  eight 
hundred  boles  (each  about  ten  bushels  Bristol  measure)  of  meal 
from  Scotland.  Under  cover  of  a  barrier  of  casks  filled  with 
earth,  the  contents  of  this  vessel  were  conveyed  to  the  stores. — 
Such  was  the  havoc  caused  by  fatigue  and  dearth,  during  the  siege, 
that  of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  enrolled,  not  more  re- 
mained alive  than  four  thousand  three  hundred,  of  whom  at  least 
one  fourth  were  rendered  incapable  of  active  service.* 

Utterly  hopeless  of  success,  in  consequence  of  the  event  just 
related,  the  Popish  army  raised  the  siege  in  great  confusion  on 
the  night  of  the  31st  July,  1689,  and  in  their  retreat  committed 
great  devastations.  On  the  following  morning  the  garrison  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  enemy  marching  from  their  ground. 
Rosen  encamped  at  Strabane  and  Lifford,  until  he  learned  the 
defeat  of  General  McCarthy,  (newly  created  Lord  Mount  Cashel) 
by  the  Enniskilleners,  when  in  great  alarm,  he  hastily  decamped, 
first  destroying  several  cannon,  and  causing  a  great  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  be  thrown  into  an  adjoining  river.  After 
one  hundred  and  eight  days  close  siege,  by  an  army  of  about 
twenty  thousand  men,  Derry  was  thus  triumphantly  preserved,  by 
the  unsurpassed  resolution  and  bravery  of  its  garrison.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  army  of  James  II.  lost  one  hundred  officers  and 
eight  thousand  men  in  the  siege ;  most  of  which  number  fell  by 
the  sword,  the  remainder  having  died  from  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
other  virulent  diseases.^ 

On  the  1st  August,  Governor  Walker  deputed  Captains  White, 
Hamilton  and  Dobbyn,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Fox  and  Jenny,  to 
wait  on  Major  General  Kirke  at  Inch,  with  an  account  of  the 
events  which  had  occurred,  and  a  request  that  he  would  attend 
and  receive  the  command  of  the  garrison.  On  the  following  day, 
Kirke  despatched  Colonels  Richards  and  Stewart  to  congratulate 
the  citizens  on  their  deliverance,  and  on  the  4th,  attended  in  per- 
son, when  he  was  received  by  the  governors  and  garrison  with 
loud  acclamations.  He  was  presented  with  the  keys,  but  declined 
accepting  them 4  Governor  Walker  and  several  officers  dined 
with  the  Major  General  at  Inch,  on  the  5th,  when  Mr.  Walker 
placed  his  regiment  at  the  disposal  of  Kirke,  in  order,  "  that  after 
doing  the  King  all  the  service  in  his  power,  he  might  return  to  his 

*  Walker.     Somer's  Tracts,  Vol.  Xi.  p.  411. 

f  Walker's  True  Account,  p.  42. 

%  "  Having  viewed  the  walls  and  fortifications,  (Kirke)  blessed  himself  to 
think  that  such  slight  works  could  ever  have  been  defended  so  long  against 
such  an  army." — Story. 
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own  profession."  The  Major  General,  however,  desired  him  to 
dispose  of  the  regiment  as  he  pleased,  when  he  bestowed  it  on 
Captain  White,  an  officer  of  merit.  On  the  same  day  a  council 
assembled  at  Deny,  when  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Walker  should 
be  requested  to  proceed  to  England,  with  an  address  of  thanks 
from  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  their  Majesties.  Having  ap- 
peared at  court,  he  experienced  the  welcome  and  reward  to  which 
from  his  great  services  he  was  eminently  entitled.  The  King  or- 
dered that  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  should  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Walker.  Colonel  Mitchelburn  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  had 
advanced  money  for  support  of  the  garrison,  which,  partly  through 
his  own  inactivity,  was  not  repaid  for  many  years  afterwards. 

It  is  now  our  task  to  notice  the  proceedings  of  a  body  of  men 
who  merit  the  warmest  eulogium  of  the  historian  and  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  posterity.  The  brave  Enniskilleners  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  corporate  town  of  that  name,  and  although  denomi- 
nated by  one  general  title,  consisted  of  Protestants  from  the 
counties  of  Donegal,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo ;  the 
latter  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lloyd.  This  celebrated 
body  of  men  distinguished  themselves  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  war,  and  particularly  at  Newtown-Butler,  Bund- 
roose,  Cavan,  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim.*  Intelligent,  bold  and 
resolute,  danger  and  difficulty  so  far  from  depressing  them,  seemed 
rather  to  increase  their  valour  and  determination.  To  the  good- 
ness of  their  cause,  must  these  high  qualities  be  in  a  great  degree 
attributed.-}" 

Having  resisted  the  approach  of  two  companies  of  Sir  Thomas 
Newcomen's  Popish  regiment,  they  forwarded  a  despatch,  on  the 
15th  December,  1688,  requesting  aid  from  the  garrison  of  Derry. 
The  Enniskilleners  next  publicly  declared  their  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Protestant  interest ;  elected 
Gustavus  Hamilton,  Esq.  their  governor,  and  formed  themselves 
into  an  association.  Shortly  afterwards,  Butler,  Lord  Galmoy, 
with  about  two  thousand  horse  and  foot,  was  ordered  to  reduce 
Enniskillen.  The  roads,  however,  being  bad,  and  the  advance  of 
artillery  impracticable,  a  ruse  de  guerre  was  adopted.  A  tin  gun 
covered  with  leather  was  drawn  by  eight  horses  to  the  summit  of 
a  hill  near  the  town,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  garrison.  Lord 
Galmoy  now  summoned  the  place  to  surrender,  and  offered  rather 
favourable  conditions ;  but  the  Enniskilleners,  not  having  the  fear 
of  the  great  gun  before  their  eyes,  rejected  the  proposals,  and  is- 
suing forth  at  night,  killed  thirty- six  of  the  assailants,  made  some 
prisoners,  and  seized  the  gun,  which  one  man  carried  to  the  town 

*  They  besides  afforded  great  aid  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  Derry. 
"  During  the  whole  time  of  that  long  siege,"  says  the  Rev.  A.  Hamilton, 
"the  men  of  Enniskillen  kept  at  least  the  one  half  of  the  Irish  army  from 
coming  before  Derry." — The  actions  of  the  Enniskillen  men.  By  Andrew 
Hamilton,  Rector  of  Kilskerry,  and  eye-witness  and  actor  therein,     p.  82. 

f  The  heroic  example  of  these  men  was  well  followed  by  their  successors, 
the  Protestant  yeomanry,  who  again  saved  the  country  in  1798. 
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on  his  shoulder.  Galmoy  desired  no  further  specimen  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Enniskilleners,  but  instantly  withdrew  his  forces.  He 
next  attacked  Crom  Castle,  situate  sixteen  miles  from  Enniskillen, 
to  the  east  of  Lough  Erne.  This  place  was  garrisoned  by  Colo- 
nel Creighton  and  several  Protestants.  The  walls  of  the  Castle 
were  strong,  but  there  was  a  deficency  of  outward  fortifications, 
and  the  place  was  encompassed  by  hills  within  musket,  shot.  De- 
void of  artillery,  the  garrison  possessed  long  fowling-pieces,  with 
one  of  which  an  expert  marksman  broke  a  wine-glass  in  Lord 
Galmoy's  hand,  and  killed  a  man  by  his  side.  The  enemy  were 
thus  deterred  from  approaching  near  the  castle,  without  whcih  it 
could  not  be  captured.  The  Enniskilleners  now  despatched  to 
Crom  a  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  men,  on  which  Galmoy 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to  Belturbet. 

On  the  8th  January,  1689,  a  quarter-sessions  was  held  at  Cavan, 
several  Popish  magistrates  being  on  the  bench.  While  there, 
Captain  Robert  Saunderson,  of  Castle-Saunderson,  entered  the 
court,  and  inquired  by  what  authority  they  acted.  They  answered 
by  that  of  King  James ;  when  Saunderson  declared,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  law  and  the  authority  insufficient.  He  then  ordered 
the  country  people  to  return  to  their  homes.  On  learning  this 
matter,  Tyrconnel  threatened  to  despatch  some  troops  of  horse  to 
the  county,  on  which  almost  every  Protestant  placed  himself  under 
arms.  In  the  county  of  Monaghan,  the  illegal  appointment  of  a 
Popish  high  sheriff  aroused  the  gentry  of  the  county,  who  under 
the  direction  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Leslie,  at  quarter  sessions, 
unanimously  committed  the  nominal  high  sheriff  to  prison,  for 
contempt  of  court  and  illegal  intrusion.  Mr.  Leslie,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  much  intelligence  and  spirit,  further 
committed  some  of  the  Popish  military  officers  illegally  appointed 
by  Tyrconnel. 

In  the  early  part  of  1689?  as  has  already  been  noticed,  Tyrcon- 
nel despatched  Lord  Mountjoy  to  James,  with  a  pretended  re- 
quest, that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign  his  office.  During 
the  operation  of  this  knavish  manoeuvre,  Tyrconnel  was  busily 
engaged  in  raising  levies  for  James.  In  this  course  of  policy  he 
had  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Romish  priests,  who  directed 
their  flocks,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  seize  all  gen- 
tlemen's houses  of  any  strength  ;  which  they  effected  generally  by 
stratagem,  burning  the  gates,  or  clandestinely  obtaining  entrance 
by  night.  The  Popish  troops  in  the  north  being  surrounded  by 
Protestants,  were  very  desirous  of  retiring  from  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  A  party  was  stationed  at  Armagh,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Archbold,  who,  not  relishing  his  quarters,  issued 
orders  to  his  corps  to  privately  withdraw  from  the  town.  Their 
intention  however,  was  learned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  attacked 
the  party  on  the  morning  of  their  march,  and  seized  their  arms 
and  horses.  The  soldiers  were  made  prisoners  but  afterwards 
liberated. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  now  threatened  to  despatch  a  strong  military 
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force  to  Ulster,  but  the  existence  of  a  considerable  Protestant 
army  in  the  north  under  Lord  Inchiquin,  and  of  another  in  Con-, 
naught,  led  by  Lord  Kingston,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  in- 
tention. About  the  commencement  of  March,  1689>  Lord  Blay- 
ney,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  horse  and  another  of  foot, 
secured  the  pass  of  Armagh,  and  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the 
Popish  troops.  A  proclamation  now  arrived  from  King  William, 
requiring  the  Irish  to  surrender,  and  deliver  up  their  arms  on  or 
before  the  10th  of  April,  1689.  Lord  Blayney  forwarded  this 
document  to  the  Irish  garrison  at  Charlemont,  and  proclaimed 
King  William  III.  at  Armagh.  His  Lordship  had  now  the  com- 
mand of  the  Protestant  forces  at  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Glas- 
lough.  Captain  Francis  Hamilton  (afterwards  knighted)  com- 
manded those  of  Fermanagh  and  Cavan.  The  number  of  Pro- 
testants under  arms  at  Enniskillen  now  amounted  to  about  ten 
thousand  ;  commanded  by  Gustavus  Hamilton.  Monaghan  castle 
not  being  tenable,  the  Protestants  there  retired  to  Glaslough. 
An  Irish  Major  called  John  M'Kenna  led  a  force  of  six  hundred 
men  against  the  castle,  but  was  repulsed  by  a  gentleman  named 
Matthew  Anketill,  who  with  two  troops  of  horse  and  three  com- 
panies of  foot  attacked  him.  Mr.  Anketill  was  wounded,  and 
M'Kenna  was  killed  in  the  action.  The  Irish  party  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  many  of  them  slain. 

The  most  numerous  body  of  Protestant  troops  in  that  part  of 
the  country  was  under  the  command  of  Lord  Blayney  at  Armagh. 
Being  unsupported  by  Colonel  Lundy,  his  Lordship  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  garrison  of  Armagh  and  proceed  to  Coleraine. 
Learning  his  march,  the  Irish  garrison  at  Charlemont  endeavoured 
to  cut  off  his  party.  On  the  16th  March,  they  despatched  twelve 
hundred  men  to  intercept  his  progress  at  Ardtray  bridge.  His 
Lordship,  however,  reached  the  bridge  fifteen  minutes  sooner  than 
the  Irish,  and  then  became  the  assailant.  He  discharged  a  volley  on 
the  enemy,  when  they  immediately  fled.  His  Lordship  pursued 
them  with  his  horse  and  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  without 
the  loss  of  one  man.  He  then  made  an  orderly  march  to  Cole- 
raine, where  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestants  have  been  already 
recounted. 

Subsequently  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Protestant  forces  at  Dro- 
more  and  Hillsborough,  many  of  them  accepted  of  protections 
from  Lieutenant- General  Hamilton.  These  protections  were, 
however,  as  in  many  other  instances,  violated  by  the  Popish 
troops,  who  plundered  the  Protestants  of  the  county  of  Down. 
Captain  Henry  Hunter,  indignant  at  this  breach  of  faith,  raised  a 
force  of  three  thousand  horse  and  foot ;  but  being  surprised  by 
the  Irish  troops  (consisting  of  Sir  Maurice  Eustace's  regiment  of 
horse,  Lord  Bellew's  dragoons,  and  some  infantry  under  Major- 
General  Boucher  and  Colonel  Mark  Talbot)  about  the  28th 
April,  near  Cumber,  he  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  three  hun- 
dred   men.      Bellew's    dragoons    pursued    Hunter's    troops   to 
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Donaghadee,  and  drove  several  of  them  into  the  sea,  but  the 
Irish  were  checked  by  a  vessel  of  war  then  in  the  harbour. 

About  the  25th  March,  the  governor  of  Enniskillen  despatched 
Nicholas  Westby,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Hamilton  to  Deny  for 
a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  little  or  none  was  granted  by 
Lundy.*  In  July,  Justin  McCarthy  (newly  created  by  James  Vis- 
count Mount-Cashel  and  Baron  of  Castlehench),  led  a  numerous 
body  of  Romish  troops  from  Munster,  and  encamped  at  Belturbet. 
He  was  there  joined  by  Cuconacht  Mor  Maguire  and  his  northern 
forces,  when  their  united  strength  amounted  to  seven  thousand 
men.  With  a  view  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Enniskilleners, 
it  had  been  arranged  by  the  enemy,  that  that  body  should  be  at- 
tacked from  three  separate  quarters  simultaneously  ;  by  Sarsfield 
with  a  Connaught  army  from  the  west,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
on  the  north,  and  by  McCarthy  and  M'Guire  on  the  south.  The 
Enniskilleners,  however,  completely  baffled  and  overthrew  this 
formidable  confederacy. 

Having  learned  the  advance  of  the  Connaught  forces,  the  gar- 
rison despatched  Colonel  Lloyd  with  one  thousand  men  to  attack 
them.  Marching  with  great  celerity,  he  surprised  them  in  their 
camp,  at  the  river  BundrOose,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Fermanagh  and  Leitrim.  Although  five  times  his  number,  Lloyd 
succeeded  in  completely  routing  Sarsfield's  forces,  many  hundreds 
of  them  being  killed,  several  drowned  in  passing  the  river,  and  a 
considerable  number  being  made  prisoners. 

During  the  absence  of  Colonel  Lloyd,  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
marched  with  a  large  body  of  horse  to  attack  Enniskillen,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  previous  arrangement.  He  advanced  to  Cornacrea, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town.  Three  troops  of  horse,  commanded 
by  Captains  Hugh  Montgomery,  Francis  King  and  Arnold  Cosbie, 
together  with  seventy-four  foot,  under  Captain  William  M'Cor- 
mack,  were  despatched  to  oppose  the  Duke  ;  with  strict  orders  not 
to  advance  beyond  a  pass  of  considerable  natural  strength,  situate 
near  Cornacrea.  The  infantry,  however,  impatient  of  victory,  did 
not  rest  at  the  pass  as  directed,  but  perceiving  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  hill,  rushed  forward  and  attacked  them  in  their  descent. 
They  severely  suffered  for  their  temerity.  Forty  of  the  number 
were  killed,  twenty-three  made  prisoners,  and  eleven  escaped  to 
the  town  severely  wounded.  The  horse  acted  with  more  pro- 
priety, and  remained  at  the  pass,  where  they  maintained  their 
position  with  such  success  that  the  Duke  ordered  his  forces  to 
retreat. 

On  the  26th  July,  Colonel  Lloyd  returned  from  Bundroose, 
and  on  the  same  day,  an  express  arrived  from  Colonel  Creighton, 
of  Crom-Castle,  stating  that  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Mun- 
ster army,  and  requesting  their  immediate  aid.  Almost  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  Enniskilleners  inarched  before  sunrise  on  the  fol- 

*  Actions  of  the  Enniskillen  men.  p.  32. 
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lowing  morning,  in  order  to  encounter  the  enemy  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. The  main  force  proceeded  by  the  chief  road  over  Ma-. 
guire's-bridge,  while  a  small  party  of  two  troops  of  horse  and  two 
companies  of  foot,  under  Captain  Martin  Armstrong,  marched  by 
a  shorter  way  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne,  and  near  Lisnaskea. — 
This  latter  party  encountered  Lord  Clare's  corps  of  dragoons, 
(commanded  by  Sir  James  Cotter),  which  was  considered  the 
most  gallant  regiment  in  James's  army.  Lining  the  hedges  with 
the  infantry,  Armstrong  feigned  an  attack  and  retreat  with  his 
horse,  when  the  Romish  regiment  pursued,  and  were  received 
with  a  deadly  volley  from  the  infantry,  which  threw  them  into 
great  confusion.  The  Enniskillen  horse  then  wheeled  round,  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  and  cut  almost  the  entire  body  to  pieces ; 
some  retreated,  and  with  such  swiftness  and  manifest  appearances 
of  dismay,  that  Cos?  coss  a  dragoon  buoy,  (signifying  Stop  stop 
the  yellow  dragoon,)  became  afterwards  a  sarcastic  expression 
with  the  Munster  Irish.  The  uniform  of  this  unfortunate  regi- 
ment was  scarlet  with  yellow  facings.  The  few  of  the  yellow  dra- 
goons who  reached  the  main  Irish  army,  spread  universal  terror 
through  it. 

The  Enniskillen ers  were  resolved  to  improve  their  advantage. 
Conducted  by  Colonels  Lloyd,  Tiffany,  Creighton,  Carleton  and 
others,  they  accelerated  their  march  to  Newtown-Butler,  where 
they  discovered  the  Irish  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  They  were 
posted  advantageously  on  a  rising  ground,  to  which  there  was  but 
one  narrow  passage,  through  a  bog,  which  was  defended  by  six 
pieces  of  artillery.  Undaunted,  however,  by  these  circumstances, 
the  Enniskilleners  advanced  with  great  celerity  through  the  bog, 
fell  sword  in  hand  upon  the  enemy,  turned  their  own  field  pieces 
against  them,  and  completely  routed  the  entire  body.  Great 
slaughter  was  made  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  Comber-water, 
otherwise  called  the  river  of  Castle- Saunderson.  A  party  of  the 
Enniskillen  horse,  seized  on  Watling  bridge,  the  only  pass  over 
the  river,  by  which  means  the  Popish  troops  were  deprived  of 
their  expected  mode  of  retreat.  They  then  foolishly  congregated 
in  an  angle  of  the  river,  where  the  stream  is  very  deep,  near  Cas- 
tle-Saunderson,  and  there  attempted  resistance  ;  but,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred,  they  were  driven  into  the  river  and  perished. 
It  is  computed  that  on  this  day,  the  Popish  party  lost  four  thou- 
sand men,  while  of  the  Enniskilleners  but  twenty  were  killed  and 
fifty  wounded.  The  remainder  of  the  Irish,  amounting  to  three 
thousand,  fled  towards  Clounish.  M'Carthy,  their  .general,  and 
four  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners.* 

The  active  military  proceedings  of  the  summer  of  1689,  having 
thus  concluded,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  civil  transac- 
tions of  the  country.  As  already  stated,  James  II.  landed  at  Kin- 
sale  on  the  12th,  and  reached  Dublin  on  the  24th  March,  1689- 
He  immediately  issued  five  proclamations.     The  first  of  which  was 

*  Story.     Hamilton's  Actions  of  the  Enniskillen  men. 
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directed  to  the  Protestants,  promising  them  protection,  advising 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  commanding  ail  his  subjects  W 
assist  him  against  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  second,  lauded  the 
Romanists  for  having  provided  arms,  and  desired  they  should  be 
preserved  in  their  houses.  The  third,  directed  the  people  to  con- 
vey provisions  to  his  army.  The  fourth,  arbitrarily  raised  the 
value  of  the  money  in  circulation  ;  and  the  fifth,  convened  a  par- 
liament to  meet  at  Dublin,  on  the  7th  May.  The  Earl  of  Tyr- 
connel  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marquis  and 
Duke.  The  colonelcy  of  the  royal  regiment  was  formally  be- 
stowed on  Colonel  Dorrington,  vice  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  dis- 
placed. The  Earl  of  Granard  and  Chief  Justice  Keating  were 
also  dismissed  from  their  offices.  Most  of  the  officers  of  James's 
household  were  at  this  period  natives  of  France  ;  which  leads  to 
belief  in  the  existence  of  certain  articles  in  a  private  treaty  be- 
tween James  and  Louis  IV.,  whereby  James  agreed  to  surrender 
Ireland  to  the  King  of  France,  and  that  the  Protestant  religion 
should  be  abolished  in  the  island  ;  somewhat  we  presume,  after 
the  christian  fashion  of  the  French  dragoonades  ;  "  qui  seront/'' 
says  Bayle,  "  eternellesrtent  Phorreur  des  honnetes  gens,  de 
quelque  nation,  et  de  quelque  religion  qu'ils  soient."*     A  blessed 


*  Dictionaire  Historique.  Tome  III.  p.  641.  Amsterdam.  1740. —  Imme- 
diately after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  October,  1685,  the  dra- 
gooning of  the  French  Protestants  commenced.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  an  account  of  these  horrible  proceedings,  as  detailed  in  a  French  work  p 
"  The  troopers,  soldiers,  and  dragoons,  went  into  the  Protestant's  houses, 
where  they  marred  and  defaced  their  household  stuff,  broke  their  looking- 
glasses,  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments,  let  their  wine  run  about  their  cel- 
lars, and  threw  about  their  corn  and  spoiled  it.  And  as  to  those  things  which 
they  could  not  destroy  in  this  manner,  such  as  furniture  of  beds,  linen, 
wearing  apparel,  plate,  &c,  they  carried  them  to  the  market  place,  and  sold 
them  to  the  Jesuits  and  other  Roman  Catholics.  By  these  means  the  Pro- 
testants in  Mountauban  alone  were,  in  four  or  five  days,  stripped  of  above  a 
million  of  money.     But  this  was  not  the  worst. 

"In  several  places  the  soldiers  applied  red-hot  irons  to  the  hands  and  feet 
of  men  and  breasts  of  women.  At  Nantes  they  hung  up  several  women  and 
maids  by  their  feet,  and  others  by  their  armpits,  and  thus  exposed  them  to- 
public  view  naked.  They  bound  to  posts  mothers  that  gave  suck,  and  let 
their  sucking  infants  lie  languishing  in  their  sight  for  several  days  and  nights, 
crying,  mourning,  and  gasping  for  life.  Some  they  bound  before  a  great 
fire,  and  being  half  roasted,  let  them  go  :  a  punishment  worse  than  death. 
Amidst  a  thousand  hideous  cries  and  a  thousand  blasphemies,  they  hung  up 
women  and  men  by  the  hair,  and  some  by  their  feet,  on  hooks  in  chimnies, 
and  smoked  them  with  wisps  of  wet  hay  till  they  were  suffocated.  They 
stripped  them  naked,  and  a  thousand  indignities,  stuck  them  with  pins  and 
needles  from  head  to  foot.  *  *  *  With  these  scenes  of  desola- 
tion and  horror,  the  Popish  clergy  feasted  their  eyes,  and  made  them  only  a 
matter  of  laughter  and  sport. 

"  These,  fellow  Protestants,  were  the  methods  used  by  the  most  Christian 
King's  apostolic  dragoons  to  convert  his  heretical  subjects  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  !  These,  and  many  other  of  the  like  nature,  were  the  torments 
to  which  Louis  XIV.  delivered  them  over  to  bring  them  to  his  own  church  } 
and  as  Popery  is  unchangeably  the  same,  these  are  the  tortures  prepared  for 
you,  if  ever  that  religion  should  be  permitted  to  become  settled  amongst 
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consummation  for  the  professors  of  Popery  :  a  happy  mode  of. 
promoting  national  prosperity,  mental  illumination,  and  civil  and 
religious  liberty ! 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  James  proceeded  to  Deny,  then  be- 
sieged by  his  troops,  conceiving  that  his  presence  might  accele- 
rate the  reduction  of  the  place.  On  the  20th  of  April,  as  already 
noticed,  he  invested  the  city,  but  withdrew  on  the  29th,  having 
accomplished  nothing  by  his  expedition  ;  except,  indeed,  the  ad- 
ditional glory  conferred  on  the  heroic  people  of  Derry,  who  now 
had  the  honour  of  resisting  the  royal  persecutor  personally  ;  thus 
adding  to  the  lustre  of  this  memorable  siege.  James  had  sum- 
moned his  Irish  parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin,  on  the  7th  May, 
which  circumstance  hastened  his  return  to  the  metropolis.  If  regu- 
larly and  legally  convened,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  parliament 
would  not  have  passed  any  of  the  flagitious  acts  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  temporarily  assumed  the  appearance  of  law. 
The  House  of  Lords  at  this  period  consisted  of  about  ninety  Pro- 
testant and  forty-five  Popish  members.  In  order  to  ensure  a  ma- 
jority, the  outlawries  of  Romish  Lords  were  reversed,  and  new 
creations  were  effected.  These  latter  were  as  follows  :  Chancel- 
lor Fitton  or  Fytton,  Baron  Fytton  of  Gasworth,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick;  Chief  Justice  Nugent,  Baron  of  Riverston  ;  Justice 
MacCarthy,  Viscount  Mount- Cashel ;  Sir  Valentine  Browne,  Vis- 
count Kenmare  :  Edward  Cheevers,  Viscount  Mount-Leinster,  in 
the  county  of  Carlow  ;  and  John  Bourke,  Baron  of  Bophin.  A 
further  list  was  ready,  should  it  be  required.  As  might  be  ima- 
gined, no  such  extraordinary  step  was  necessary ;  for,  of  sixty- 
nine  temporal  Protestant  peers,  only  four  or  five  were  now  in 
Ireland,  and  of  twenty-two  spiritual  lords,  not  more  than  seven 
had  disposition  or  courage  to  remain.  Chancellor  Fitton  was  ap- 
pointed Speaker  of  the  house.  As  regards  the  Commons,  matters 
were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  more  equitably  conducted.  By 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  of  the  government,  the  cor- 
porations were  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and 
thrown  into  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  the  Protestant 
freeholders  were  present  in  their  several  counties,  their  number 
would  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  other  party,  but  they  were  dis- 
persed by  the  extraordinary  course  of  oppression  and  outrage  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  Those  who  remained  were  de- 
terred from  appearing  at  elections  ;  their  presence,  indeed,  would 
not  have  produced  any  good  effect.  But,  as  if  these  circum- 
stances were  not  sufficient   to  effect  the  object  of  government, 

you  ;  the  consideration  of  which  made  Luther  say  of  it,  what  every  man  that 
knows  any  thing  of  Christianity  must  agree  with  him  in  :  "  If  you  had  no 
other  reason  to  go  out  of  the  Roman  church,  this  alone  would  suffice,  that 
you  see  and  hear,  how  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  shed  innocent  blood. 
This  single  circumstance  shall,  God  willing,  ever  separate  me  from  the 
Papacy.  And  if  I  was  now  subject  to  it,  and  could  blame  nothing  in  any 
of  their  doctrines ;  yet  for  this  crime  of  cruelty,  ]  would  fly  from  her  com- 
munion, as  from  a  den  of  thieves  and  murderers." — Encyclopcedia  Brittan- 
nica.     Vol.  vii.  p.  311.  Edinb.  1815. 
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Tyrconnel  generally  accompanied  the  election  writs  with  a  letter 
recommending  the  persons  to  be  elected  ;  and  this  intimation  met 
with  obsequious  compliance :  the  sheriff,  or  other  returning  offi- 
cer having  been  previously  selected  from  the  Romish  party.  From 
thirty-four  corporations,  no  representatives  were  returned,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  newly  appointed  Popish  electors  being  non-resi- 
dent, or  from  the  circumstance  of  the  towns  being  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants.  Sir  John  Meade  and  Joseph  Coghlan,  Esq.,  Barris- 
ter-at-law,  both  Protestants,  were,  after  much  entreaty,  induced 
to  stand  for  the  representation  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
were  returned  ;  but,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  resigned  before  the 
psssing  of  the  Act  of  Attainder.  Three  or  four  Protestants  were 
elected  at  other  places.  Our  only  surprise  is,  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, even  five  or  six  persons  of  the  proscribed  faith  should 
have  been  elected  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Generally  speaking, 
both  houses  of  parliament  were  filled  by  the  sons  and  connections 
of  the  persons  who  forfeited  for  the  part  they  had  acted  in  the 
rebellion  and  massacre  of  1 641.  The  results  must  be  easy  of  divi- 
nation. Law  and  justice  were  disregarded,  and  the  prostration  of 
the  Protestant  interest  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

James  opened  the  session  by  a  speech  from  the  throne.  He 
declared  that  "  he  had  always  been  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
against  invading  any  man's  property,"  and  that  "he  would  readily 
consent  to  the  making  of  such  good  and  wholesome  laws,  as  might 
be  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  improvement  of  trade,  and 
relieving  such  as  had  been  injured  by  the  late  Act  of  Settlement, 
as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  reason,  justice,  and  the  public 
good  of  his  people."  The  utter  falsehood  and  chicane  of  the  first 
clause  of  this  statement  must  be  evident  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  career  of  James  II.  in  England,  while  the  falsification  of 
his  assertions  was  further  effected  by  the  universal  deprivation  of 
property  which  speedily  followed  his  arrival  in  Ireland.  From 
the  smooth  and  gentle  manner  in  which  allusion  was  made  to  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  few  could  have  imagined,  that  nothing  less 
than  its  entire  abrogation  was,  at  the  same  time,  actually  contem- 
plated. But  such  has  been  the  invariable  course  of  those  who 
hold  the  doctrine,  that  adherence  to  justice  and  truth  is  a  mere 
matter  of  expediency.  All  are  aware  of  the  dogma,  that  "no  faith 
is  to  be  kept  with  heretics ;"  but  much  more  startling  aberrations 
from  right  principle  are  formally  inculcated  in  the  works  of  the 
Jesuits  and  other  Romish  theologians,  and  are  readily  carried 
into  practical  operation  by  their  miserable  disciples ;  as  all  history 
and  current  events  abundantly  testify. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  James  withdrew.  Sir  Richard 
Nagle,  Attorney-General  and  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  then 
alluded  to  "  their  obligations  to  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Tyrconnel  for  that  glorious  meeting,  and  how  proper  it  was 
for  both  houses  to  return  his  Majesty  thanks  for  his  gracious 
speech,  and  to  desire  Count  D'Avaux,  the  French  ambassador, 
to  do  the  same  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  on  their  behalf  for 
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his  generous  assisting  King  James."  The  addresses  were  pre- 
pared and  immediately  presented.  A  bill  was  then  introduced 
containing  "a  recognition  of  the  King's  title,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  usurpation,  and  defection  of  the  Eng- 
lish." On  the  following  day,  James  published  a  declaration  ad- 
dressed to  all  his  Irish  subjects.  The  ensuing  passages  occur  in 
this  extraordinary  document :  "  Out  of  our  royal  care  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  people,  we  have  recommended  to  our  parliament 
as  the  first  thing  necessary  to  be  despatched,  to  settle  such  a 
security  and  liberty  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  as 
may  put  an  end  to  these  divisions,  which  have  been  the  source  of 
all  our  miseries ;  (benevolent  man !)  being  resolved,  as  much  as  in 
us  lies,  to  entail  liberty  and  happiness  upon  our  people,  so  far  as 
to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  successors  to  invade  the  one,  and 
infringe  the  other.  And  this  we  take  God  to  witness,  was  always 
our  designs'"  To  comment  upon  the  awful  disregard  of  truth  and 
sincerity  pervading  this  entire  document,  would  assuredly  be 
superfluous. 

If  any  additional  proof  were  required,  that  James  intended  to 
establish  the  Romish  religion  on  the  ruins  of  Protestantism,  such 
testimony,  and  that  of  the  clearest  and  most  indisputable  nature, 
may  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  De  Barillon  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  James  II.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  Louis  XIV.,  (dated  16  Avril  1685,)  he  says: — "J'eus 
hier  au  soir  un  long  entretien  avec  le  Roi  d'  Angleterre. 
Ce  Prince  me  dit,  que  je  savois  mieux  ses  intention  et  ses 
desseins  que  ses  propres  ministres ;  qu'  il  ne  s'  etoit  pas  ouvert 
a  eux  autant  qu'  il  a  fait  a  moi  sur  V  etablissemerd  de  la 
religion  Catholique  ;  qu'  avant  la  seance  du  Parlement  il  falloit 
cacher  ses  desseins  et  ne  pas  laisser  penetrer  jusq'ou  il  vouloit 
conduire  les  affaires ;"  *  &c.  It  here  appears,  that  James  fully 
entertained  the  design,  though  he  had  not,  at  that  early  period  of 
his  reign,  revealed  it  to  his  ministers.     Let  it  be  remembered, 

*  This  correspondence  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Charles  James  Fox's 
"  History  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  ;"  a  work  which  does 
little  credit  to  its  author.  Indeed,  considering  the  high  repute  of  Fox  as 
an  orator,  we  were  much  surprised  on  perceiving  the  low,  grovelling,  slo- 
venly style  and  inane  puerility  displayed  throughout  the  work.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  very  poor  performance.  Barillon's  correspondence  is  the  only  valu- 
able part  of  the  volume.  Indeed,  we  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
composition  of  a  literary  work  is  a  much  more  severe  and  searching  test  of  a 
man's  ability,  than  the  delivery  of  a  public  speech  ;  which  often  owes  much 
to  the  reporter.  Dalrymple,  alluding  to  certian  public  characters,  says  that 
"they  were  deemed  the  wisest  in  the  nation,  merely  because  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  poorest  of  all  the  talents  of  statesmen,  that  of  haranguing  in 
public;  an  avocation  from  business,  which  they  called  doing  business." 
{Memoirs  Vol.  II.)  These  voluble  speakers,  it  seems,  made  wretched 
ministers.  Those  who  conclude  that  mere  facility  of  speech  denotes  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  and  ability,  will  find  themselves  egregiously  mistaken. 
Charles  James  Fox  is  a  case  in  point.  Few  will  say  that  he  was  a  Solomon, 
or  a  Solon,  even  though  he  was  leader  of  the  Whigs.  The  multitude  are, 
however,  always  deluded  by  glitter  and  mere  outward  show. 
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that  while  such  was  his  secret  resolution,  he  was  making  the 
strongest  public  declarations  of  his  intention  to  support  the 
Church  of  England.  Oh  Popery  !  thou  art  indeed  a  mystery 
of  iniquity. 

On  the  12th  May,  (four  days  after  the  issue  of  the  declaration,) 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repealing  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and  all 
grants,  patents,  and  certificates  pursuant  to  them  or  any  of  them  ; 
which  bill  was  read  three  times  without  opposition,  and  sent  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  This  bill  enacted,  that  all  Protestants,  who 
held  their  estates  under  these  acts,  whether  as  original  grantees, 
purchasers,  or  by  mortgage,  should  be  instantly  deprived  of  them  ; 
and  that  they  be  restored  to  those  who  possessed  them  on  the  22d 
of  October,  1641,  (the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  rebellion 
and  massacre  commenced)  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
causes  of  dispossession.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  forcibly  but  vainly  demonstrated  the  breach  of  public 
faith  and  injustice  perpetrated  by  this  proceeding.  The  imma-, 
culate  Chancellor  Fitton  replied,  and  the  willing  house  in- 
stantly passed  the  bill,  which  finally  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
assumed  the  form  of  law.  It  has  been  remarked  that  by  this  act 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  robbed  of  more  property  than  the 
entire  of  James's  party  in  England  and  Scotland  possessed.  A 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  act,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  "  the 
real  estates  of  all  who  dwelt  or  staid  in  any  place  of  the  three  king- 
doms, which  did  not  own  King  James's  power,  or  correspond  with 
any  such  rebels,  or  were  any  way  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  to 
them  from  the  1st  of  August,  1688,  are  declared  to  be  forfeited 
and  vested  in  King  James,  and  that  without  office  or  inquisition." 
It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  every  Protestant  in  the  kingdom 
who  had  acquired  the  art  of  writing,  was  thus  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  few,  at  such  a  time,  having  failed  to  communicate  with 
their  friends  in  England,  or  the  north  of  Ireland.  Great  numbers 
of  letters  had  been  intercepted,  and  were  now  produced  in  testi- 
mony against  the  unsuspecting  writers.  The  atrocious  injustice  of 
the  above  retrospective  clause  is  rendered  more  palpable  by  the 
fact,  that  the  end  of  September  had  arrived  before  it  was  known 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  intended  to  make  an  expedition  to  Eng- 
land, while  the  1st  of  August  is  named  as  the  period  at  which  cul- 
pability commenced. 

In  order,  however,  to  effect  the  total  ruin  of  the  Protestant 
party,  an  act  passed,  by  which  all  Protestants  then  absent  from  the 
kingdom,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  degree,  were  attainted 
of  high  treason,  and  their  estates  vested  in  the  King.  Further, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  claim  of  children,  or  others,  all 
settlements,  remainders,  and  reversions  were  declared  null  and 
void.  On  presentation  of  this  bill  of  attainder  to  James,  Nagle, 
the  Speaker,  observed  :  "  That  many  were  attainted  in  that  act 
upon  such  evidence  as  satisfied  the  house,  and  the  rest  of  them 
upon  common  fame."     Perhaps  this  was  the  first,  instance  in  the 
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annals  of  the  world,  in  which  common  fame  (which  has  been  de- 
signated "  a  common  liar"),  was  sufficient  evidence  to  cause  sum- 
mary conviction  and  deprivation  of  life  and  estate  to  upwards  of 
two  thousand  persons.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  King  was 
deprived  of  all  power  to  pardon  after  the  1st  of  November,  1689. 
And  further,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  advantage  aris- 
ing from  this  proviso,  Chancellor  Fitton  concealed  the  Act  in  his 
closet  until  four  months  after  the  specified  period  had  elapsed ; 
during  which  time  no  offer  of  money,  no  entreaty,  could  procure 
permission  for  any  Protestant  to  ascertain  its  contents.  At  length, 
its  provisions  were  learned  by  mere  accident. 

By  the  terms  of  this  nefarious  Act,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  persons  were  attainted  by  name.  Thus  was  sen- 
tence passed  upon  two  archbishops,  sixty-four  temporal  lords,  twenty- 
two  peeresses,  seven  bishops,  thirty-four  baronets,  fifty-one  knights, 
eighty-three  clergymen,  and  two  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  gentlemen  and  persons  of  inferior  rank  ;  all  of  whom 
were  declared  traitors,  subject  to  death  and  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty.* By  a  special  act,  appeal  to  the  English  parliament  was 
prohibited.  In  injustice,  cruelty,  and  extent  of  persons  con- 
demned, this  proscription  has  not  been  paralelled  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  A  perusal  of  the  document  must  raise  in  the 
breasts  of  the  descendants  of  those  cruelly  used  persons,  a  firm  de- 
termination to  resist  the  encroachment  and  ascendancy  of  that 
party  which  acted  so  atrociously  when  in  possession  of  political 
power. | 

Injustice  and  cruelty  did  not  yet  conclude.  The  Act  of  at- 
tainder chiefly  affected  the  real  estates  of  absentees ;  their  per- 
sonal estates  were  now  to  be  attacked.  An  act  accordingly  passed 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  and  received  the  assent  of  James, 
entitled  An  act  for  forfeiting  and  vesting  in  his  Majesty  the 
goods  of  absentees,  by  which  "  all  goods  and  chatties,  stock,  corw 
in  the  ground,  debts  by  judgments,  statutes,  bonds,  bills,  books, 
or  otherwise,  and  all  arrears  of  rent,  belonging  to  any  person  or 
persons  in  rebellion  against  the  King,  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  be- 
longing to  any  person  or  persons,  that  by  any  act  of  the  present 
parliament  should  be  adjudged  or  declared  a  forfeiting  person,  or 
persons  absent,  and  all  other  persons  absent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  aid,  abet,  or  assist  the  Prince  of  Orange  (minors  under 
age  of  seventeen  years,  and  trustees  who  are  not  absent,  or  joined 
with  the  rebels,  and  persons  absent  for  reasonable  cause  to  be  al- 
lowed of  under  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  in 
three  months  after  passing  the  act,  excepted),  were  from  the  5th 
of  November  preceding  to  be  vested  in  the   King."     Thus  were 

*  King. — Dalrymple's  Memoirs.  "Two  acts,"  says  Dalryniple,  "were 
passed  in  this  assembly,  which  seemed  to  have  been  framed  by  madmen. 
The  one  revoked  the  Act  of  settlement ;  the  other  was  an  act  of  attainder." — 
Vol  1.  p.  339. 

f  The  proceedings  of  the  Popish  parliament  of  1G89,  are  on  record  in  the 
Somers  collection  of  Tracts.   Vol.  xi. 
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several  thousand  Protestants  deprived  of  all  their  tangible  property, 
and  reduced  to  complete  destitution. 

The  ingratitude  as  well  as  injustice  of  James  were  strikjngly 
exhibited  in  one  clause  of  the  act  of  attainder.  George  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  royal  family,  in  1660,  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
by  a  grant  of  an  estate  in  Ireland  ;  but  James  now  consented  to 
the  withdrawal  of  that  property  from  the  Duke,  and  to  its  resto- 
ration to  the  former  rebel  proprietors.  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
had  been  as  active  and  useful  in  Ireland  as  Monk  had  been  in 
England.  The  palatinate  of  Tipperary  was  therefore  conferred 
on  him.  Regardless,  however,  of  the  claims  of  pre-eminent  loy- 
altjr,  the  successor  to  the  Dukedom  of  Ormonde  was  deprived  of  his 
rights  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  by  a  special  act  of  this  Popish 
parliament.  The  circumstance  of  these  noblemen  being  Protes- 
tants, no  doubt  reconciled  the  matter  to  the  Jesuitical  conscience 
of  the  priest-ridden  monarch.  His  followers  had  evidently  no 
scruples  whatever  on  the  subject. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  unequivo- 
cal indications  appeared  of  a  settled  purpose  to  subvert  the  Pro- 
testant church,  and  abolish  the  exercise  of  that  religion  in  Ireland. 
The  property  of  the  clergy  was  assailed,  and  the  public  schools 
and  university  at  which  they  received  education  were  openly  at- 
tacked. On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  he  publicly 
declared  his  intention  to  maintain  the  church  of  England,  and  at 
his  coronation  solemnly  swore  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  phrase 
"  Church  of  England,"  it  was  legitimately  understood,  that  the 
Irish  branch  of  that  church  was  included.  But,  the  Irish  Roman- 
ists unblushingly  placed  a  different  and  more  convenient  interpre- 
tation on  the  declaration  and  oath  of  his  Majesty  ;  stating  that  he 
did  not  include  the  established  church  of  Ireland,  which  country 
they  declared,  "  must  become  a  Catholic  kingdom."  And  so  im- 
patient were  they  to  compass  this  object,  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  entered  upon  illegal  measures  to  that  effect,  even  before 
impunity  was  ensured  to  them,  and  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the 
more  prudent  members  of  the  body. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  ordained,  that  a  free 
school  should  be  erected  in  every  diocese  in  Ireland,  the  master 
of  which  should  be  a  Protestant.  When,  however,  Tyrconnel 
became  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  either  neglected  to  appoint  to  mas- 
terships of  these  schools  when  vacant,  or  nominated  Romanists. — 
In  some  cases,  he  established  rival  seminaries,  as  in  Kilkenny, 
where  he  erected  one  for  the  Jesuits,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
evicting  Doctor  Hinton,  the  Protestant  master  of  the  school 
which  had  been  founded  and  endowed  there  by  the  first  Duke  of 
Ormonde.  The  government  then  seized  upon  this  establishment, 
(generally  termed  "  the  college,")  and  converted  it  into  an  hospi- 
tal for  soldiers.  Had  Tyrconnel,  or  his  party,  remained  much 
longer  in  power,  the  public  schools  would  have  been  universally 
without  Protestant  teachers. 
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Trinity  college,  Dublin,  had  been  founded  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  could 
never,  without  a  direct  infringement  of  its  fundamental  principles 
and  statutes,  be  made  instrumental  to  the  propagation  or  encou- 
ragement of  Popery.  Advantage  was,  however,  taken  of  a  clause 
in  the  charter,  which  permits  a  power  of  dispensation  to  the  King, 
and  Romish  fellows  were  thus  foisted  on  this  venerable  institution. 
The  first  selected  was  an  individual  named  Doyle,  a  convert  to 
Popery,  and  distinguished  for  the  viciousness  of  his  life  (as  was 
proved  to  the  government),  as  well  as  the  utter  want  of  the  neces- 
sary mental  acquirements.  These  circumstances,  however,  did 
not  mar  his  advancement,  and  a  dispensation  was  granted  render- 
ing him  eligible  to  the  office  of  fellow.  There  were  at  this  period 
seventy-two  scholars  on  the  establishment,  who  were  partly  main- 
tained by  an  exchequer  grant  from  James  I.,  amounting  to 
£388  15s.  per  annum.  This  annuity  was  arbitrarily  withdrawn 
by  Tyrconnel  from  Easter,  1688.  On  the  arrival  of  James  in 
Dublin,  the  heads  of  the  college  waited  on  him,  when  he  assured 
them,  that  "  he  would  preserve  them  in  their  liberties  and  pro- 
perties, and  rather  augment  than  diminish  the  privileges  and  ammu- 
nities  granted  to  them  by  his  predecessors."  Notwithstanding  this 
clear  and  express  promise  of  favour,  the  government  very  shortly 
afterwards  ejected  the  vice-provost,  fellows,  and  scholars,  and 
seized  the  chapel,  library,  public  and  private  furniture,  books, 
plate,  &c.  The  chapel  was  converted  into  a  magazine,  the  col- 
lege generally  into  a  barrack,  and  many  of  the  chambers  were 
used  as  prisons  for  Protestants.  It  is  stated,  that  the  Popish  sol- 
diery committed  damage  to  the  buildings  and  furniture  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds.  One  Moore,  a  Romish  priest, 
was  appointed  Provost;  but  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  carefully  pre- 
served the  library  and  its  contents.  The  Protestant  and  rightful 
heads  of  the  university  were  seized,  and  would  have  been  cast  into 
prison,  were  it  not  for  the  exertions  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  who 
earnestly  interfered  with  Luttrell,  governor  of  Dublin,  on  their 
behalf.  It  was,  however,  ordered,  that  three  of  them  should  not 
meet  together  on  pain  of  death.  For  all  this  violence,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  shadow  of  justification.  It  was  merely  part  of 
the  system  by  which  Protestantism  was  to  be  overthrown,  and  all 
the  superstition,  corruption,  and  perfidy  of  Popery  established  on 
its  ruins. 

The  revenues  of  the  church  were  now  openly  assailed.  By 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  King  was  empowered  and  required  to  ap- 
point to  vacant  prelacies,  and  during  their  vacancy,  to  minor 
offices.  Instead  of  performing  this  incumbent  task,  James  applied 
the  income  of  one  archiepiscopal  and  three  episcopal  sees,  and  of 
many  inferior  livings,  to  the  support  of  Popish  bishops  and 
priests.*     He  proceeded  farther  and  seized  the  small  fees  arising 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  model  for  the  honest  lS  appropriation, 
schemes  of  our  modern  Whiffs. 
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from  burials,  marriages,   &c.     When  the  clergy  applied   to  the* 
judges  on  circuit  for  redress,  they  were  feebly  supported,  although 
the  legality  of  their  demands  could  not  be  denied.     The  Popish 
priests  were   thus  emboldened  to   take  a  more  decided  part. — - 
They  proclaimed  that  tithes,  of  right,  belonged  to  them,  and  or- 
dered their  flocks  not  to  pay  that  impost  to  the  Protestant  clergy* 
This  mandate  was  so  punctually  and  religiously  obeyed,  that  for 
the  space  of  two  years  previously  to  the  Revolution,   the  clergy 
obtained  little  or  no  part  of  their  legal  dues ;  and  what  they  did 
recover,  was  extorted  with  great  difficulty  and  expense.    In  order 
to  make  the  title  of  the  Popish  clergy   clear,  James's  parliament 
enacted,  that  all  tithes  payable  to  the  Protestant  clergy  were  for 
the  future  to  be  paid  to  the   Romish  priests.     Having  thus    de* 
prived  the  Protestant  ministers  of  their  income,  their  case   was 
aggravated  by  proceedings  cruelly  instituted  by  the  government 
for  the  recovery  of  first  fruits.    Reduced  to  destitution,  the  clergy 
were  now  compelled   to  depend  on  the  bounty  of  their  equally 
plundered  flocks  for  support,  which  in  many  instances  they  were 
unable  to  afford  them.* 

The  Popish  government  was  not  content  with  thus  stripping 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  their  property.     An  act  passed,  by  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  was  abolished  ;  it  being  only  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  new  law,  to  make  a  profession  of  dissent  in 
order  to  escape  all  control   of  the  ecclesiastical   courts.      Other 
machinations  of  an  extra-judicial  and  social  character  were  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the  Protestant  interest  and  religion. 
Among  them  was  the  corruption  of  morals  systematically  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  at  court.     "  It  looked,"  sa}^s  Archbishop 
King,  "  like  a  design  in  some  ;  and  whether  designed   or  no,  it 
served  the  ends  of  Popery  more  than  easily  can  be  imagined,  and 
opened  a  wide  door  for  it.     That  kingdom  that  is  very  corrupt  in 
morals  and  debauched,  is  in  a  very  fair  way  to  embrace  that  per- 
suasion ;  and    generally  their  proselytes  were  such    as  had    re- 
nounced Christianity  in  their  practice,  before  they  renounced  the 
principles  thereof  as  taught  in  the  reformed  churches  ;  and  many 
Roman  Catholics  declared,  that  they  would  rather  have   had   us 
profess  no  religion  at  all  than  the  Protestant.     In  short,  whether 
it  was  from  the  looseness  of  the  principles   of  their  religion,   or 
from  a  design  to  gain  on  Protestants,  impiety,  profaneness    and 
libertinism  were  highly  encouraged  and  favored  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
servable, that  very  few  came  with  King  James  into  Ireland,  that 
were  remarkable  for  any  strictness  or  severity  of  life  ;  but  rather 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  generally  signal  for  their  viciousness 
and  looseness  of  their  morals.     Sir  Thomas    Hacket   confessed, 

*  Speaking  of  the  plunder  of  the  Protestant  gentry,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  a  co-« 
temporary  writer,  says : — "  It  was  done  in  many  places  by  the  servants  and 
tenants  they  had  kept  from  starving,  and  the  neighbours  they  had  most 
obliged  ;  so  that,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  entirely  ruined  by  an  un- 
grateful people  themselves  had  cherished  and  supported." — Hih,  Anglicdna. 
Prof.  LoruL  1689. 
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that  in  the  whole  year  1688,  wherein  he  was  mayor  of  Dublin, 
there  was  not  one  Protestant  brought  before  him  for  theft,  and 
hardly  one  for  any  other  immorality  ;  whereas  he  was  crowded 
with  Popish  criminals  of  all  sorts.  The  perjuries  in  the  courts; 
the  robberies  in  the  country ;  the  lewd  practices  in  the  stews  ; 
the  oaths,  blasphemies,  and  curses  in  the  armies  and  streets  ;  the 
drinking  of  confusions  and  damnations  in  the  taverns,  were  all  of 
them  generally  the  acts  of  Papists,  or  of  those  who  owned  them- 
selves ready  to  become  such,  if  that  party  continued  uppermost. — 
But  more  peculiarly  they  were  remarkable  for  their  swearing,  and 
blaspheming  and  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day ;  if  they  had  any 
signal  ball  or  entertainment  to  make,  any  journey  or  weighty  busi- 
ness to  begin,  they  commonly  chose  that  day  for  it,  and  looked  on 
it  as  a  kind  of  conquest  over  a  Protestant,  and  a  step  to  his  con- 
version, if  they  could  engage  him  to  profane  it  with  them.  This 
universal  viciousness  made  discipline  impossible  ;  and  whatever 
Protestants  were  infected  with  it,  were  entirely  lost  to  the  church 
and  their  religion  ;  for  the  stress  of  salvation,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  religion,  depends  on  virtue  and  holi- 
ness of  life,  without  which  neither  sorrow  for  sin  nor  devotion  will 
do  a  man  any  service ;  whereas  he  that  hears  mass  daily  in  the 
Roman  church,  kneels  often  before  a  crucifix,  and  believes  firmly 
that  the  Roman  church  is  the  Catholic,  and  that  all  out  of  her 
communion  are  damned,  makes  not  the  least  doubt  of  salvation, 
though  he  be  guilty  of  habitual  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  many 
other  vices  ;  and  the  observation  of  this  indulgence  gained  them 
most  of  those  proselytes  that  went  over  to  them  of  the  lewd  wo- 
men and  corrupted  gentry.  And  many  amongst  themselves  had 
so  great  a  sense  of  this  advantage,  that  it  made  them  very  favor- 
able to  debauchery,  and  openly  profess,  that  they  had  a  much 
better  opinion  of  the  lewdest  persons  that  died  in  their  own  com- 
munion, than  of  the  strictest  and  most  devout  Protestant;  and 
they  would  after  laugh  at  our  scrupling  a  sin,  and  our  constancy 
at  prayers,  since,  as  they  would  assure  us  with  many  oaths,  we 
must  only  be  damned  the  deeper  for  cur  diligence  ;  and  they 
could  not  endure  to  find  us  go  about  to  punish  vice  in  our  own 
members,  since,  said  they,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  trouble  yourselves 
about  vice  or  virtue,  that  are  out  of  the  church,  and  will  all  be 
damned."* 

The  seizure  of  the  Protestant  churches  was  the  next  step  of 
the  Romanists.  On  the  6th  September,  1689,  under  pretence  of 
a  search  for  arms,  the  churches  of  Dublin  were  entered,  the  monu- 
ments and  graves  opened,  and  dead  bodies  were  left  openly  ex- 
posed until  the  authorities  chose  to  grant  permission  for  their 
re-interment.  In  October  and  November,  the  priests,  aided  by 
Popish  magistrates  and  soldiery  seized  most  of  the  churches  in 
the  kingdom  ;  in  which  "  mass"  having  been  said,  their  reverences 
declared  the  buildings  their  property,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act 

*  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  4to  Ed.  Lond.  1691.  p.  206. 
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of  sacrilege  to  restore  them  to  the  "heretics."  Luttrell,  the 
governor  of  Dublin,  seized  Christ-church.  When  the  Protestants 
complained  of  these  proceedings  to  James,  he  referred  them  to 
the  law  for  redress.  The  result  of  such  an  appeal  might  easily 
be  anticipated. 

The  churches  being  thus  closed  against  Protestants,  it  was  now 
resolved  to  prevent  their  meeting  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  service.  For  the  effectuation  of  this  object,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  obtruded  themselves  during  the  time  of  public  devo- 
tion, cursing,  swearing,  and  threatening  the  ministers,  and  some- 
times insulting  or  assaulting  women,  fomenting  quarrels  with  the 
men,  and  committing  many  other  indecencies.  The  perseverance, 
however,  of  the  Protestants  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  en- 
raged the  Papists  and  led  them  to  adopt  more  violent  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  reformed  worship.  On  the  13th  July, 
1689?  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  Protestants  not  to  leave 
the  parish  in  which  they  resided  ;  by  which  the  prevention  of  their 
attendance  at  divine  service  in  the  country  parts  of  the  kingdom 
was  intended.  In  June,  1690,  Colonel  Luttrell,  Popish  governor 
of  Dublin,  issued  an  order,  prohibiting  the  meeting  of  more  than 
five  Protestants  together,  on  pain  of  death.*  He  declared,  that 
this  order  referred  to  houses  of  divine  service  as  well  as  to  all 
others.  All  the  places  of  reformed  worship  were  finally  closed  in 
consequence  of  this  decree ;  and  the  Protestants  were  candidly 
assured,  that  should  James  return  victorious  from  the  Boyne, 
these  churches  would  never  be  re-opened  for  them. 

The  spurious  parliament  was  prorogued,  on  the  20th  July,  to 
the  12th  February  following;  having  perpetrated  as  much  mis- 
chief in  the  short  space  of  two  months  and  thirteen  days  as  ever 
had  been  consummated  by  a  similar  body.  These  proceedings 
were  far  more  grievous  to  the  Protestants  than  the  war  carried  on 
in  the  field;  inasmuch  as  gross  injustice  under  the  semblance  of 
law  constitutes  an  addition  of  the  form  of  equity  to  deep  wrong, 
which  renders  it  absolutely  intolerable.  Such  legalized  tyranny 
and  robbery  could  never  be  tamely  endured  by  freemen.  When 
a  people  are  thus  flagitiously  cheated  out  of  their  dearest  rights, 
no  alternative  remains  but  an  appeal  to  arms.  At  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  in  that  great  constitutional  struggle,  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  signally  triumphed. 

We  have  already  related  the  depressed  state  to  which  trade  and 
commerce  were  reduced,  by  the  unjust  and  violent  proceedings  of 
the  Romish  party.  The  revenue,  accordingly  declined,  and  the 
government  was  sunk  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  This  condition 
of  the  treasury  of  James,  was  rendered  manifest  by  an  extensive 
issue  of  brass  money  which  now  took  place.  The  worst  description 
of  brass,  old  guns,  and  the  refuse  of  metals,  of  the  value  of  about  four 
pence  per  lb.,  were  melted  down  at  the  mint,  and  an  issue  of  coin, 
styled  six-pences,  immediately  appeared  ;  Avhich  by  proclamation, 

Vide  Appendix. 
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dated  18th  June,  1689,  James  ordered  to  be  received.  On  the 
27th  June,  an  additional  supply  of  the  same  spurious  article  was 
circulated,  under  the  denomination  of  half-crowns  and  shillings. 
At  first,  this  money  was  declared  by  the  government  lawful  pay- 
ment in  all  cases  excepting  mortgages,  bills,  bonds,  and  trust 
money.  But  on  the  4th  February,  orders  were  issued,  that  it 
should  be  received  in  all  payments  whatsoever.  James  promised, 
that  when  decried,  he  would  receive  the  brass  money  in  payment 
of  all  debts  due  to  the  crown,  and  where  no  such  debts  existed,  stated 
that  he  would  make  full  satisfaction  for  the  same  in  gold  and  silver  of 
the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom.  Whether  he  would  ever  have  per- 
formed this  promise,  is,  (judging  from  his  past  conduct)  extremely 
problematical.  His  utter  and  final  discomfiture,  shortly  after- 
wards, leaves  this  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  the  injury  inflicted 
by  his  brass  money  may  be  conceived,  when  we  mention  the  sim- 
ple fact,  that  eight  of  the  half-crowns  were  not  intrinsically  worth 
twopence.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  December,  1689?  the  half- 
crowns  were  called  in,  re-stamped  and  issued  at  the  nominal  value 
of  five  shillings.  Thus  a  pound  weight  of  brass,  worth  four  pence, 
was  forced  into  circulation  as  value  for  ten  pounds  sterling  !  The 
Protestant  shopkeepers  were  obliged  to  receive  this  worthless 
trash  for  their  goods  and  debts,  by  which  it  is  estimated  they  lost 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  per  month.  The  governor  of 
Dublin,  the  provost-marshal  and  his  deputies  threatened  to  hang 
all  who  refused  to  accept  the  brass  money,  and  several  Protestants 
were  made  prisoners  until  they  complied.  With  the  usual  gross 
partiality,  Popish  creditors  were  not  compelled  to  take  the  new 
coinage.  The  quantity  of  brass  money  issued  from  the  period  of 
the  erection  of  the  mint  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  amounted,  it 
is  said,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,596,799  Os.  6d.  On  the  im- 
mense injury  thus  inflicted,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  make  a  sin- 
gle observation. 

The  Protestants,  who  were  the  most  extensive  merchants  and 
retail  dealers  in  the  kingdom,  having  received  a  great  quantity  of 
the  brass  money,  very  naturally  desired  to  speedily  dispose  of  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  They,  therefore,  generally  exchanged  it  for 
goods  ;  thinking  that  the  latter  might  be  of  some  value,  while  the 
coin,  comparatively,  was  of  none  whatever.  This  remedy  was  of 
short  continuance.  At  the  instigation  of  some  Papists,  the  deluded 
James  issued  a  proclamation,  on  28th  February,  1690,  peremp- 
torily ordering  the  Protestants  to  deliver  up  their  goods  at  cer- 
tain specified  rates,  declaring  that  he  required  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  were  these  persecuted  people  plundered  of  the  re- 
mains of  their  property.  When  they  expostulated,  and  desired 
to  know  the  cause  of  such  unjust  treatment,  Sir  Patrick  Grant, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  stated  that  he  would  not  assign  any 
reason  to  " such  rogues  ;"  but  when  further  urged,  he  said  "it 
was  because  they  were  Protestants  V  The  proclamation  was  car- 
ried into  execution  with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  the  goods  thus 
collected  were  afterwards  disposed  of  to   Papists.     In  short,  the 
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utter  ruin  of  the  Protestants  seemed  decided  on  ;  as  was,  in  fact, 
divulged  by  Sir  Robert  Parker  in  a  public  coffee-house,  where  he 
declared  "  that  they  designed  to  starve  one-half  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  hang  the  other ;  and  that  it  would  never  be  well  until 
that  were  done  !"*  The  verification  and  partial  fulfilment  of  this 
humane  declaration  speedily  followed.  The  shop  of  every  baker 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  was  absolutely  surrounded  by  guards,  by 
whom  the  Protestants  were  compelled  to  buy  from  Papists,  and 
to  pay  a  shilling,  or  eighteen  pence  for  a  two-penny  loaf.  By  the 
desire  and  endeavours  of  the  Romanists,  the  corn  of  the  country, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  was  lodged  in  the  King's  stores,  and  not 
sold  to  Protestants,  except  at  the  most  extravagant  price.  It  is 
quite  clear,  from  these  facts,  that  had  not  the  victory  of  the  Boyne 
rescued  the  Protestants,  they  would  have  been  reduced  to  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage  ;  in  short,  universal  beggary  and  starva- 
tion would  have  been  their  lot.  Blessed  effects  of  Popish  ascen- 
dancy ! 

From  the  great  quantity  of  brass  money  required,  James  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  raw  material.  The  braziers' 
shops  and  the  kitchens  of  the  inhabitants  were  plundered  of  brass 
pots,  skillets,  and  boilers,  for  the  purpose,  and  even  knockers  of 
hall-doors  were  seized,  but  still  a  deficiency  remained.  In  con- 
sequence an  order  was  issued,  on  the  21st  April,  1690,  for  the 
coinage  of  white  mixed  metal  (pewter)  ;  a  piece  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  pass  at  five  shillings.  A  proclamation  was  actually  pre- 
pared to  sanction  the  issue,  when  the  providential  approach  of 
King  William  prevented  the  execution  of  the  ruinous  project. 

During  the  circulation  of  the  brass  money,  those  upon  whom  it 
was  forced  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  it  by  the  purchase  of  gold 
and  silver,  even  at  an  immense  premium.  At  first,  they  paid  for 
guineas  the  sum  of  three  pounds  ten  shillings,  and  afterwards  four 
and  five  pounds  sterling  ;  and  silver  at  proportionable  rates.  But 
even  this  was  thought  an  advantage  which  should  not  be  permitted 
to  Protestants.  By  a  proclamation,  dated  15th  June,  1690,  it 
was  decreed,  that  any  person  who  should  give  more  than  one 
pound  eighteen  shillings  for  a  guinea  should  be  put  to  death.f 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  quarter.  At  a 
diet  held  at  Ratisbon  in  March,  1689,  cognizance  was  taken  of 
the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.,J  who  by  his  invasion  of  Germany  in 
1688,  had  violated  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  and  the  twenty  years 

*  King's  State  of  the  Protestants.  4to  Ed.  p.  139. 

f  We  presume  that  the  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  allusion 
in  the  celebrated  toast,  which  is  at  present  fully  as  much  in  vogue  as  it  was 
a  century  ago,  viz.  :  "  The  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  the 
great  and  good  King  William  the  Third,  who  delivered  us  from  Popery, 
slavery,  brass  money  and  wooden  shoes." 

t  Louis  XIV.  was  born  in  1638,  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  1643, 
and  died  on  the  14th  Sept.,  1715,  after  a  protracted  reign  of  seventy-two 
years.  To  check  his  ambitious  career  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Wil- 
liam III. 
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truce,  concluded  in  1684.  War  was  in  consequence  declared 
against  the  King  of  France.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  the 
States  General  of  Holland  proclaimed  hostilities  against  the  same 
power,  and  on  equally  just  grounds.  On  the  3d  of  May  Spain 
followed  the  example.  These  three  powers  then  earnestly  en- 
treated King  William  III.  to  join  in  the  war  against  France,  with 
which  he  complied,  having  first  received  (27th  April)  an  address 
from  parliament,  expressive  of  their  willing  co-operation.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  war  was  declared  by  England. 

On  the  25th  April,  his  Majesty  issued  a  proclamation  encou- 
raging French  Protestants  to  settle  in  Great  Britain.  This  step 
was  not  only  benevolent  but  politic  ;  inasmuch  as  these  valuable 
men  were  not  only  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
reformed  faith,  but  by  their  skill  and  industry,  were  the  means  of 
greatly  improving  the  quality  of  many  manufactured  articles,  par- 
ticularly woollen  and  silk  goods. 

An  action  took  place  in  May  between  the  English  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Herbert  and  the  French,  in  Bantry  bay.  It 
was  a  drawn  battle,  both  sides  claiming  the  victory.  Soon  after- 
wards Admiral  Herbert  was  created  Earl  of  Torrington,  and  Cap- 
tains Cloudesly  Shovel  of  the  Edgar  and  John  Ashby  of  the  De- 
fiance received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

In  June,  the  English  houses  of  lords  and  commons  considered 
the  state  of  Ireland.  The  latter  resolved  to  address  his  Majesty 
on  the  subject,  stating  that  delay  had  occurred  in  the  transmission 
of  succour  to  that  country ;  which  delay  the  house  imputed  to 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax.  Ah  act  was  afterwards  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy  ;  enabling  them  to  hold  bene- 
fices in  England,  until  restored  to  their  former  preferments  in 
Ireland.  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  raised  to  repay  the 
Dutch  for  the  expense  attendant  on  the  expedition  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  England.  On  the  24th  July,  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  William,  and  created 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  On  the  20th  August,  both  houses  adjourned 
to  the  20th  September,  and  from  thence  to  the  19th  October, 
(1689.) 

During  the  session,  the  state  of  Ireland  had  frequently  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  both  King  and  parliament.  His  Majesty  more 
than  once  reminded  the  houses  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 

o 

Protestants  there,  and  the  commons,  in  reply,  seemed  fully  to 
concur  in  the  views  of  the  King.  The  persons,  however,  to  whom 
the  execution  of  affairs  was  entrusted  were  obviously  remiss  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  Five  regiments  of  horse  and  eighteen 
of  foot  were  speedily  raised  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  but  consi- 
derable delay  occurred  in  the  providing  of  artillery,  transports, 
and  provisions.  Duke  Schomberg  (who  had  been  granted  an  allow- 
ance of  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  perpetuity,)  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition,  and  contributed  much  to  accele- 
rate the  movements  of  the  parties  concerned.     On  the  16th  July, 

BB 
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the  Duke  returned  thanks  to  the  Commons  for  the  grant  made 
him,  and  took  formal  leave  on  his  departure  for  Ireland. 

The  troops  were  at  length  despatched  from  Liverpool  and  Ches- 
ter. On  the  12th  August,  his  Grace  sailed  with  about  ninety- 
vessels  and  ten  thousand  troops.  On  the  13th,  the  fleet  arrived 
in  Carrickfergus  bay,  and  the  army  landed  in  the  county  of  Down 
without  opposition.  The  Duke  marched  to  Belfast  on  the  17th, 
where  having  refreshed  his  troops,  he  selected  a  party  of  horse, 
five  regiments  of  foot,  and  artillery  to  attack  Carrickfergus,  then 
garrisoned  for  James.  On  the  22d,  the  siege  was  commenced 
and  continued  with  vigour  till  the  26th,  when  the  garrison 
capitulated.  During  the  siege,  the  remainder  of  the  forces  ar- 
rived from  England.  On  the  28th,  the  Duke  returned  to  Belfast, 
and  two  days  afterwards  was  joined  by  his  own  French  regiment 
of  horse.  The  whole  army  was  reviewed  on  the  31st  August, 
when  it  consisted  of  four  regiments  of  horse,  viz.  those  of  Devon- 
shire, Delamere,  Coy,  and  Schomberg ;  Levingston's  dragoons  ; 
and  eighteen  regiments  of  foot,  viz.  the  blue  Dutch  guards,  Carle- 
soon's  white  Dutch,  the  Princess  Anne's,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Beaumont,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lords  Drogheda,  Lis- 
burne,  Meath,  Roscommon,  Lovelace,  and  Kingston,  those  of  Sir 
Edward  Dering,  Sir  Thomas  Gower,  Wharton,  Herbert,  Erie, 
and  three  French  Huguenot  regiments  commanded  by  Colonels 
La  Melloniere,  Du  Cambon,  and  La  Caillemote. 

The  Duke  despatched  the  artillery  by  sea  to  Carlingford,  and 
marched  to  Dromore,  from  which  place  the  northern  Protestants 
had  lately  been  routed  by  Lieutenant  General  Hamilton.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Loughbrickland,  where  the  Enniskillen 
horse  joined  him,  and  tendered  their  services  as  an  advanced 
guard.  On  his  approach,  the  Romish  army  abandoned  Newry, 
having  first  set  fire  to  the  town.  This  latter  act  caused  Schom- 
berg to  despatch  an  intimation  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  that 
should  such  barbarous  acts  be  perpetrated,  he  would  grant  no 
quarter.  This  message  produced  the  intended  effect ;  on  his  ad- 
vance, the  enemy  quitted  Dundalk,  without  injuring  the  town. — 
The  Duke  arrived  at  Dundalk  on  the  7th  September,  and  en- 
camped in  a  low,  moist  situation  one  mile  north  of  the  place.  On 
the  8th,  he  was  reinforced  by  the  regiments  of  Major  General 
Kirke,  Sir  John  Harmer,  and  Brigadier  Stuart. 

Great  trepidation  now  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  Irish.  It  was 
a  subject  of  debate  among  them  whether  they  should  abandon 
Drogheda  and  Dublin  and  retire  to  the  Shannon.  Tyrconnel  op- 
posed this  proposition.  Duke  Schomberg  intended  to  have  moved 
steadily  forward,  but  the  non-arrival  of  his  artillery  at  Carlingford 
delayed  his  march  and  caused  him  great  vexation.  Marshal  Rosen 
was  then  at  Drogheda  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
conjecturing  that  Schomberg  did  not  halt  without  good  cause,  de- 
tached part  of  his  troops  to  seize  the  bridge  of  AfFane,  situate  not 
more   than   three    miles  from   Schombcrg's   camp.      The   Duke 
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strongly  fortified  himself  and  remained  in  this  position  till  the  20th, 
when  he  learned  that  James,  having  assembled  all  his  troops,  ap- 
proached to  attack  him.  The  following  day  the  enemy  appeared 
in  order  of  battle,  and  some  of  their  horse  approached  the  Duke's 
entrenchments.  Several  of  his  officers  were  desirous  of  attacking 
them,  but  his  Grace  coolly  observed  ;  "  Let  them  alone,  we  will 
see  what  they  will  do,"  adding,  that  he  did  not  think  they  intended 
to  fight.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  perceived  the  enemy 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  therefore  issued  orders  to  Lieutenant 
General  Douglas  to  command  the  infantry  to  stand  to  their  arms ; 
but  the  Romish  army  withdrew  without  any  attack,  to  the  regret 
of  the  Duke's  forces,  who  were  struggling  with  disease  in  their 
present  position,  and  hoped  by  a  victory  to  improve  it. 

It  appears,  that  a  conspiracy  to  betray  Schomberg's  army  at 
this  time  existed,  and  it  is  thought,  that  the  movements  of  the 
Irish  were  made  in  order  to  cover  the  design.  One  Du  Plessis, 
and  other  French  Papists,  who  had  been  incautiously  received 
into  the  Protestant  regiments  of  that  country,  had  concerted 
the  betrayal  of  the  camp  to  the  enemy.  The  captain  of  one  of 
those  regiments  having  learned  that  four  Popish  privates  intended 
to  desert  had  them  siezed,  and,  after  search,  discovered  on  the 
person  of  one  of  them  letters  from  Du  Plessis  to  D'Avaux,  the 
French  agent  who  attended  James.  Du  Plessis  and  five  princi- 
pal accomplices  were  tried  and  executed.  The  French  colonels 
then  made  minute  inquiry,  when  two  hundred  and  fifty  Papists 
were  found  in  their  regiments.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  Mar- 
shal, that  these  persons  should  be  disarmed  and  discharged. 
They  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  England  and  thence  to  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  liberated. 

During  his  stay  at  Dundalk,  Duke  Schomberg  disciplined  and 
exercised  his  new  levies,  and  permitted  the  Enniskilleners  to  make 
occasional  excursions  on  the  enemy.  On  the  25th  September, 
Colonel  Lloyd,  with  one  thousand  of  that  body,  defeated  a  force  of 
five  thousand  Irish,  (on  their  march  to  Sligo)  killing  seven  hun- 
dred of  them  and  taking  O'Kelly,  their  commander,  and  forty 
other  officers  prisoners ;  the  Enniskilleners'  loss  being  but  four- 
teen men.  To  this  great  victory,  was  added  a  booty  of  nearly 
eight  thousand  head  of  cattle.  On  intelligence  of  this  signal  vic- 
tory, Duke  Schomberg  ordered  public  rejoicings  in  the  Camp. 

A  reverse,  however,  speedily  followed.  James-town  being  at- 
tacked by  Sarsfield  was  abandoned,  the  garrison  retiring  to  Sligo. 
On  the  following  day,  the  same  officer  made  a  forced  march  to 
the  latter  town,  before  which  he  appeared  the  ensuing  night. 
Colonel  Russel,  who  was  stationed  there,  retreated  with  his  horse 
to  Ballyshannon,  and  advised  the  infantry  to  remove  from  the 
place.  Colonel  Lloyd,  however,  and  the  Enniskilleners,  together 
with  Captain  St.  Sauveur,  (a  resolute  officer  of  Melloniere's  regi- 
ment) and  his  company  remained.  They  entered  two  forts  which 
stood  in  the  town  ;  but  Colonel  Lloyd,  not  having  subsistence  for 
his  men,  retired  in  the  night  while  St.  Sauveur,  who  had  some 
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provisions,  resolved  to  maintain  his  post.  After  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, he  was  ultimately  forced  to  surrender,  but  was  allowed  to 
depart  on  honourable  terms.  As  St.  Sauveur's  company  marched 
over  the  bridge,  Sarsfield  stood  on  it  with  a  purse  of  gold,  offer- 
ing to  each  man  an  advance  of  five  guineas,  with  horse  and  arms? 
provided  they  would  join  his  troops;  but  (with  the  exception  of 
one)  they  all  declared,  that  "they  would  never  fight  for  Papists.'7 
It  is  related,  that  the  solitary  one  who  agreed  to  Sarsfield's  pro- 
posal, appeared  on  the  following  day  at  Dundalk,  with  his  booty 
of  gold,  horse  and  arms. 

At  this  period,  the  losses  sustained  by  Duke  Schomberg,  in 
consequence  of  sickness  were  very  considerable.  A  bad  situation, 
rainy  season,  and  bad  provisions  affected  his  army  with  fever  and 
dysentery,  which  daily  carried  off  their  victims.  Among  the 
deceased,  were  Sir  Edward  Dering,  a  man  of  much  gallantry,  who 
in  the  county  of  Kent  had  greatly  promoted  the  constitutional 
cause ;  Colonel  Henry  Wharton,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  son  of 
Philip,  Lord  Wharton ;  Sir  Thomas  Gower  and  Colonel  Hun- 
gerford,  two  gentlemen  of  distinguished  merit.  About  two  thou- 
sand private  soldiers  died  at  Dundalk,  eleven  hundred  at  sea  on 
their  way  to  Belfast,  and  three  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two  at  the  hospital  of  that  town ;  making  a  full  half  of  the 
army  as  despatched  from  England  !  On  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, the  remainder  retired  to  quarters,  and  Duke  Schomberg 
represented  the  necessity  of  forwarding  to  him  a  reinforcement 
of  seven  thousand  Danes  then  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Some  censure  was  cast  on  Schomberg  for  the  inactive  or  over- 
cautious course  which  he  adopted  in  this  campaign ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  enemy  were  in  number  three  times  as 
great  as  that  which  he  commanded  ;  that  they  had  many  experi- 
enced officers,  and  were  favourably  situated.  It  should  further 
be  considered,  that  were  he  defeated,  the  kingdom  would  have 
been  almost  at  their  mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  course 
pursued,  he  preserved  Ulster,  and  by  his  presence  presented  a 
continued  obstruction  to  the  schemes  of  the  enemy.  Many  held 
the  opinion,  that  the  management  of  the  Marshal  throughout 
this  affair  reflected  great  credit  on  him.* 

During  the  winter,  various  actions  of  a  minor  description  oc- 
curred between  the  belligerents  in  Ireland.  Eight  regiments  of 
Irish  were  left  at  Ardee,  from  which  sixteen  hundred  men  were 
detached,  under  Major- General  Boisleau  to  force  the  pass  at 
Nevvry,  and  afterwards  attack  the  English  line  in  detail.  At 
this  period,  there  were  not  more  than  sixty  men  (of  Colonel 
Ingoldsby's  regiment)  in  the  garrison,  of  whom  nearly  forty  were 
disabled  by  sickness.  Having  marched  during  the  night  of  the 
23rd  November,  the  enemy  entered  Nevvry  at  the  break  of  day 
on  the  following  morning.     They  advanced  as  far  as  the  castle, 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time.  B.  V.  Schombcig's  despatches  t£> 
the  King  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Dalrymple's  Memoirs. 
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when  a  serjeant  and  twelve  men,  on  guard,  fired  a  volley,  and 
retiring  behind  some  old  walls  again  discharged  their  muskets  at 
the  enemy.  The  officers,  remainder  of  the  privates  and  some  of 
the  townspeople  were  now  alarmed,  and  joined  in  the  defence.  Af- 
ter a  warm  but  brief  contest,  the  enemy,  mistaking  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  retired  precipitately ;  some  of  them  wading  up  to 
their  necks  in  the  river,  leaving  the  town  in  possession  of  its  in- 
trepid defenders.  Duke  Schomberg  now  increased  the  force  at 
Newry. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  Brigadier  Stuart  having  received 
intelligence  that  Antrim's  regiment  designed  an  attack  on 
Newry,  intercepted  their  march,  killed  thirty  and  made  seventeen 
prisoners. 

Colonel  William  Wolseley  *  marched  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
December,  and  with  a  party  of  Enniskilleners,  surprised  Beltur- 
bet.  The  garrison  immediately  submitted,  and  were  all  made 
prisoners. 

At  this  period  Colonels  Edmund  and  John  O'Reilly  com" 
manded  a  party  of  Irish  at  Cavan,  and  not  relishing  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Colonel  Wolseley,  resolved  to  dislodge  him. 
For  this  purpose,  they  desired  a  reinforcement,  which  to  the 
number  of  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
speedily  arrived.  Resolved  to  anticipate  their  movements,  Colo- 
nel Wolseley  marched  from  Belturbet  on  the  12th  February, 
1690,  at  the  head  of  three  troops  of  horse,  two  of  dragoons,  and 
about  seven  hundred  foot.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  however, 
arrived  at  Cavan  at  the  same  time  that  Wolseley  departed  from 
Belturbet. ;  of  which  the  latter  was  not  aware  until  he  had 
reached  Cavan.  He  was  thus  placed  at  considerable  disadvantage, 
but  by  the  steadiness  and  bravery  of  his  troops  succeeded  in  rout- 
ing the  enemy. 

The  English  lost  Major  Traherne,  Captains  Armstrong  and 
Mayo,  with  about  thirty  privates.  Of  the  Irish  were  killed, 
Colonel  Nugent,  Lieutenant- Colonels  Lemantade  and  Geoghe- 
gan,  Major  Reilly,  Captains  Reilly,  Manning,  Brady,  Carroll,  and 
Foot,  and  three  hundred  privates.  Among  the  plunder  found  in 
the  town  was  about  four  thousand  pounds  in  brass  money,  which 
the  soldiers  scattered  about  the  streets,  not  thinking  it  worth  the 
trouble  of  carriage.  The  ammunition  of  the  enemy  was  blown 
up,  and  their  provisions  destroyed.  On  his  march  back  to  Bel- 
turbet, Colonel  Wolseley  took  the  castle  of  Killishandra,  and 
seized  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle. 

A  reinforcement  of  four  hundred  Danes  arrived  at  Belfast 
early  in  March,  and  in  a  week  afterwards  the  remaining  troops  of 
that  country  landed,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wir- 
temberg.     Colonel  La  Caillemote  was  stationed  during  the  win- 

*  The  family  of  which  this  distinguished  officer  was  a  member,  is  at  pre- 
sent represented  by  Sir  Richard  Wolseley,  Bart.  They  were  long  resident 
in  the  county  of  Carlow,  where  at  present  they  possess  large  landed  pro- 
perty. 
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ter,  with  his  regiment,  on  the  Blackwater,  near  Charlemont,  and 
effectually  checked  the  movements  of  the  Irish  garrison  of  that 
town.  On  the  8th  March,  he  seized  a  small  village,  situate  two 
miles  from  Charlemont,  and  four  nights  afterwards  proceeded  to 
demolish  a  wooden  bridge  within  musket  shot  of  the  garrison,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  excursions  of  the  Irish.  Although  perceived 
and  attacked,  he  persevered  in  setting  fire  to  the  bridge,  killing 
about  twenty  men  who  defended  it.  On  approach  of  day  he 
retreated,  having  lost  but  Major  De  la  Borde  and  five  or  six  men. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Belcassel  and  Captain  Rapin  de  Thoyras 
(Author  of  the  Histoire  d'  Angleterre),  were  wounded  on  this 
occasion. 

On  the  14th  March,  about  five  thousand  French  troops  landed 
at  Kinsale  for  the  service  of  James  II.  They  were  commanded 
by  the  Marquis  De  Lery,  or  De  Lacy,  and  the  Count  Lauzun. 
In  exchange,  James  despatched  a  similar  number  to  France,  under 
Major-General  MacCarthy. — Daily  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  clothing  now  arrived  at  Belfast  for  the  English. 
Happily,  disease  had  totally  disappeared  from  the  troops. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  another  quarter.  As 
already  related,  war  was"  declared  against  France,  early  in  1689? 
by  England,  Germany,  Holland  and  Spain.  William  III.  con- 
firmed all  the  previous  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the 
Dutch,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Denmark, 
in  consequence  of  which  seven  thousand  Danes,  were  transmitted 
to  the  aid  of  Duke  Schomberg  in  Ireland. 

At  this  period,  the  army  of  the  French  King,  in  Flanders, 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Marshal 
D'Humieres.  That  of  the  allies  under  Prince  Waldeck,  an 
experienced  but  unsuccessful  general,  did  not  exceed  sixty  thou- 
sand ;  among  which  was  a  body  of  English  commanded  by  the 
Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Marlborough.  On  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, an  action  took  place  at  the  village  of  Forge,  in  which  the 
French  had  nearly  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
loss  of  the  alljes  was  but  three  hundred. 

William  III.  proceeded  to  Newmarket  races  in  the  autumn. 
On  the  6th  October,  the  University  of  Cambridge  addressed  his 
Majesty  with  their  congratulations  on  the  success  of  his  endea- 
vours for  the  deliverance  and  security  of  the  nation.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  visited  the  University,  where  he  was  received 
with  demonstrations  of  attachment  and  loyalty.  On  the  10th, 
his  Majesty  returned  to  the  palace  at  Hampton  court. 

On  the»approach  of  the  session  of  parliament,  the  King  re- 
solved to  summon  a  convocation  of  the  clergy.  Considerable 
mistrust  and  jealousy  at  this  period  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  over- 
throw of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which  his  Majesty  had  permitted.. 
The  favour  shown  to  dissenters  in  England  was  another  cause  of 
discontent  to  this  party.  On  the  21st  November,  the  convoca- 
tion met,  when  the  lower  house  selected  as  their   Speaker,   Dr. 
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William  Jane,  regius  professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  an  avowed 
enemy  of  the  dissenters.  On  the  4th  December,  the  King  de- 
spatched the  convocation  a  message  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
in  which  he  "  assured  the  church  of  England  of  his  constant  favor 
and  protection,  and  that  he  would  offer  nothing  to  them  but  what 
should  be  for  the  honour,  peace,  and  advantage  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the  church  of  England." — 
A  speech  was  at  the  same  time  made  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
exhorting  the  body  to  banish  from  their  minds  all  prejudice  on  the 
subject.  The  bishops  prepared  an  address  of  thanks  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's message,  to  which  the  lower  house,  after  some  verbal  altera- 
tions, agreed  ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
was  decidedly  averse  to  any  "  comprehension"  in  favour  of  the 
moderate  dissenters ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rather  manifested 
sympathy  with  the  non-juring,  high  church  party.  The  upper 
house  now  perceived,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  fur- 
ther proposals  to  them,  and  recommended  his  Majesty  to  prorogue 
the  assembly,  at  stated  intervals,  for  the  ensuing  ten  years. 

Parliament  met  on  the  19th  October,  1689*  His  Majesty,  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  demanded  "  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  wars  which  he  had  engaged  in  by  their  advice,  and  not  out  of 
any  vain  ambition  of  his  own  ;  that  what  they  gave,  should  be 
done  without  delay ;  because  a  general  meeting  of  the  confederacy 
was  appointed  at  the  Hague  the  following  month,  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  the  ensuing  campaign  ;  and  that  therefore  till  he  knew 
their  intentions,  he  and  his  allies  would  be  under  doubts  what 
resolutions  to  take,  nor  could  he  make  timely  and  requisite  provi- 
sions for  the  purpose.  He  also  recommended  the  despatch  of  a 
bill  of  indemnity,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  subjects." — The  Com- 
mons unanimously  resolved  "  effectually  to  assist  his  Majesty,  both 
to  reduce  Ireland,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  against  France  with 
vigour."  A  vote  of  the  large  sum  of  two  millions  was,  accord- 
ingly, made.  The  business  of  this  session  chiefly  consisted  in 
proceedings  relative  to  the  state  prisoners,  and  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland. 

Having  learned  that  the  army  commanded  by  Duke  Schomberg 
in  Ireland  did  not  amount  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  effect- 
ive men,  although  rated  at  twenty-three  thousand,  the  Commons 
requested,  that  the  King  would  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  that  army ;  to  which  his  Majesty  consented. 
When  Duke  Schomberg  was  informed,  that  some  members  had 
expressed  in  parliament  disapprobation  of  his  management  of 
the  army  in  Ireland,  he  addressed  the  King  upon  the  subject,  enter- 
ing into  the  causes  of  the  course  which  he  had  pursued.  The 
principal  points  insisted  on  by  the  Duke  were,  the  paucity  of  his 
troops,  the  scarcity  of  bread,  delay  in  the  arrival  of  artillery,  and 
want  of  proper  medicines  for  the  sick.  Count  Solmes,  Mr.  Lum- 
ley,  and  the  Rev.  George  Walker  confirmed  these  statements. — 
The  Commons  then  ordered,  that   the  purveyor-general  to  the 
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army  (Mr.  John  Shales)  should  be  taken  into  custody,  and  ano- 
ther person  appointed  in  his  place  ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  King  forwarded  a  message  to  the 
Commons  declaring  his  resolution  "  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Ire- 
land with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  desiring  the  house  to  recom- 
mend to  him  a  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  seven,  whom  he 
would  commission  to  take  care  of  the  provisions,  and  other  prepa- 
rations necessary  for  that  service  ;  and  that  they  would  nominate 
some  persons  to  go  over  to  Ireland,  to  take  an  account  of  the 
number,  state  and  condition  of  the  army  there."  The  house 
consigned  both  matters  to  the  care  of  the  King,  who  promised  to 
attend  to  them.  On  the  15th  December,  the  Commons  (having 
received  further  information)  represented  to  his  Majesty  the  un- 
happy state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  the  unprosperous  progress  of 
the  fleet,  with  a  request  that  the  persons  who  had  caused  these 
disasters  should  be  taken  into  custody  and  punished;  It  appears 
that  it  was  now  ascertained,  that  corrupt  and  unwholesome  provi- 
sions had  caused  a  raging  sickness  in  the  fleet.  Sir  John  Parsons, 
Sir  Richard  Haddock,  Alderman  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferm, 
victuallers  of  the  navy,  were  accordingly  arrested,  and  other  per- 
sons appointed  to  their  places. 

Considerable  jealousy,  if  not  distrust,  appeared  during  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  between  the  King  and  the  Whig  party.  His 
Majesty  desired,  that  his  revenue  should  be  fixed  for  life,  but  the 
Whigs  refused  to  grant  an  allowance  except  by  the  year.  It  is 
said,  that  they  were  apprehensive,  that  if  secured  in  a  grant  for 
life,  his  Majesty  would  bec6me  arbitrary  and  endeavour  to  extend 
the  royal  prerogative.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Tories 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  Majesty  to  their  interest,  while  they 
violently  opposed  the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  and  so  disagreeable 
was  his  situation  between  both  parties,  that  he  privately  resolved 
to  return  to  Holland,  and  leave  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  Queen.*  He  was,  however,  dissuaded  from  this  step  by  his 
personal  friends  ;  and  instead  of  proceeding  to  Holland,  decided 
on  making  a  partial  change  of  ministry,  and  visiting  Ireland,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  military  movements  there  in  person.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  Majesty  forwarded  a  message  to  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, informing  them  of  his  intention,  adding,  "  and  as  I  have 
already  ventured  my  life  for  the  preservation  of  the  religion,  laws 
and  liberties  of  this  nation,  so  I  am  willing  again  to  expose  it  to 
secure  to  you  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  them."  On  the  27th  Janu- 
ary, 1690,  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  2d  April,  and  on  the 
6th  February  was  dissolved,  another  being  summoned  for  the 
20th  March  ensuing. 

An  act  was  passed  in  the  late  session,  declaring  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  for  settling  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  in   which  was  introduced  the  following  important  clause  r 

*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.     Vol.  1.  p.  412. 
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**  That  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  should  be  obliged  at 
their  coming  to  the  crown,  to  take  the  test  in  the  first  parliament, 
that  should  be  called  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign  ;  and  that  if 
any  King  or  Queen  of  England  should  embrace  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  or  marry  with  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  or  princess, 
their  subjects  should  be  absolved  of  their  allegiance,  and  that  the 
crown  and  government  of  those  realms  should,  from  time  to  time, 
descend  to,  and  be  enjoyed  by  such  persons,  being  Protestants, 
as  should  have  inherited  the  same,  in  case  the  said  persons  so  re- 
conciled to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  marrying  a  Papist,  as  afore- 
said, were  naturally  dead."  Another  important  law  was  enacted 
in  this  session  "  for  the  better  security  and  relief  of  the  Irish 
Protestants,  by  which  the  late  parliament  held  in  Ireland  was  an- 
nulled, and  declared  to  be  an  unlawful  and  rebellious  assembly." 

Regarding  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Viscount  Dundee,  many 
of  the  rebels  in  that  country  availed  themselves  of  an  act  of  ob- 
livion which  had  been  passed,  and  acknowledged  William  and 
Mary.  Several  regiments  were,  in  consequence,  despatched  to 
the  aid  of  Duke  Schomberg  in  Ireland.  Colonel  Cannon  and 
the  laird  of  Lochelly  still  maintained  a  feeble  resistance  on  be- 
half of  James.  General  Mackay  and  Sir  Thomas  Levingston 
were  ordered  by  the  council  of  Scotland  to  oppose  their  progress. 
Cannon  then  proceeded  to  Ireland,  but  Lochelly's  Highlanders 
being  headed  by  Sir  Hugh  Cameron,  continued  hostilities.  James 
despatched  to  Cameron  a  reinforcement  from  Ireland,  which  acce- 
lerated the  movements  of  Sir  Thomas  Levingston,  who  with  a 
body  of  dragoons  and  eight  hundred  foot  suddenly  attacked  them 
at  Cromdell,  killed  five  hundred  and  took  one  hundred  prisoners. 
After  some  movements  of  less  consequence,  the  resistance  to  the 
new  government,  was  effectually  suppressed. 

On  the  15th  April,  the  Scotch  parliament  assembled  at  Edin- 
burgh. Their  first  act,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Melville, 
was  to  abolish  the  episcopal  establishment,  and  erect  the  presbyte- 
rian  system  in  its  place.  A  test  was  imposed  on  all  officers,  electors 
and  elected  to  serve  in  parliament,  acknowledging  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  to  be  their  rightful  sovereigns,  and  repudiating 
the  title  of  the  late  King  James.  About  this  period,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  Scotland,  and  created  Lord 
Polworth.  In  1697?  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Marchmont.* 

*  A  very  interesting  account  of  this  nobleman  is  to  be  found  in  a  Narra- 
tive drawn  up  by  one  of  his  grand-daughters,  Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope, 
and  in  the  Marchmont  papers  published  by  Sir  G.  H.  Rose.  It  appears, 
that  Sir  Patrick  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  Charles  II.  and  of  his  bro- 
ther James,  by  a  course  of  opposition  to  the  illegality,  tyranny  and  Popish 
predilections  of  the  court.  He  was  imprisoned  two  years,  and  at  length 
obliged  to  fly  to  Holland  for  refnge.  His  estate  was  then  confiscated.  He 
remained  abroad  three  years  and  a  half,  during  which  period  he  resided  at 
Utrecht.  The  difficulties  of  his  situation  (in  common,  no  doubt,  with  that 
of  many  other  exiles),  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  pawn  the  small  quantity  of  plate  which  he  had  brought 

c  c 
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Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  Tory  and  Whig  parties  to 
return  their  several  partizans  in  the  new  parliament,  appointed  to 
meet  at  Westminster  on  the  20th  March,  1690.  The  majority 
of  those  elected  were  persons  inclined  to  favour  the  cause  of  legi- 
timacy and  of  the  late  King,  and  perhaps  would  have  made  some 
attempt  for  his  restoration  had  their  course  of  action  been  more 
clearly  defined.  Sir  John  Trevor,  a  tory,  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was,  we  are  told,  a  bold  and  dex- 
terous man,  and  undertook  to  manage  the  Tories,  provided  he 
were  supplied  with  money  to  purchase  some  votes.* 

Tn  the  customary  opening  speech,  his  Majesty  declared  "his 
resolution  to  go  to  Ireland  to  reduce  that  kingdom,  and  desired 
their  assistance  to  prosecute  the  war  with  speed  and  vigour.  He 
insists  on  the  settlement  of  the  revenue,  not  doubting  but  they 
would  have  as  much  regard  therein  to  the  honour  of  the  monarchy 
in  his  hands,  as  had  been  lately  shewn  to  others.  He  desired  also, 
(if  no  quicker  or  more  convenient  way  could  be  found  for  raising 
ready  money),  that  they  would  make  the  revenue  such  a  fund  of 
credit,  as  may  be  useful  to  the  public  and  him  in  the  present  con- 
juncture, not  doubting  but  they  would  provide  for  taking  off  such 
anticipations  as  it  might  fall  under.  He  tells  them  that  he  would 
send  them  an  act  of  grace,  with  some  few  exceptions,  that  he 
might  leave  no  colour  of  excuse  for  raising  disturbances  in  his 
absence  ;  and  he  recommends  an  union  with  Scotland,  though  not 
to  be  presently  entered  upon,  but  to  be  ready  for  some  future 
session.  Further  states,  that  he  intended  leaving  the  government, 
in  the  Queen's  hands,  and,  if  an  act  for  the  confirmation  of  his 


from  Scotland,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  current  expenses  of  his  family. 
Being  unable  to  pay  for  the  aid  of  a  servant,  except  one  to  wash  clothes, 
his  daughter  Grizel  performed  all  the  menial  offices  of  the  house.  This 
lady,  who  possessed  extraordinary  virtues,  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr. 
Baillie,  of  Jerviswood,  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  and  as  Lady  Gri- 
zel Baillie,  is  mentioned  in  the  narrative  by  her  daughter,  Lady  Murray. 
Lady  Grizel  died  in  1746,  having  attained  the  great  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
"  To  the  last,"  says  her  grand -daughter,  "she  had  the  finest  complexion, 
with  the  clearest  red  in  her  cheeks  and  lips  that  could  be  seen  in  one  of  fif- 
teen, which  added  to  her  natural  constitution,  might  be  owing  to  the  great 
moderation  she  observed  in  her  diet  throughout  her  whole  life.  Porridge 
and  milk  were  her  greatest  feast,  and  she  by  choice  preferred  them  to  every 
thing,  though  nothing  came  wrong  to  her  that  others  could  eat :  water  she 
preferred  to  any  liquor."  Sir  Patrick  Hume  (never  depressed  by  his  mis- 
fortunes) zealously  aided  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  memorable  expedition 
to  England,  and  by  his  influence  with  the  Presbyterian  party  in  Scotland, 
greatly  facilitated  the  happy  settlement  of  that  kingdom.  As  above  related, 
he  was  amply  recompensed  for  his  sacrifices,  services  and  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple; thus  furnishing  a  cheering  instance  of  virtue  rewarded,  and  a  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  the  homely  adage,  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
Vide  The  Marchmont  Papers,  edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  H.  Rose. 
3.  vols.  Lond.  1831. 

*  Burnet.  Dalrymple.  We  believe  that  at  this  period  and  during  part  of 
the  last  century,  gross  venality  was  much  more  prevalent  among  public  men 
than  in  the  present  day.  The  practice  and  opinions  on  this  matter  of  the 
Whig  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  are  sufficiently  well  known. 
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choice  were  requisite,  he  desires  they  would  prepare  one  ;  and  he 
concludes  by  recommending  to  them  unanimity  and  despatch  ;  as 
his  journey  to  Ireland  would  admit  but  of  a  short  session." 

Both  Whigs  and  Tories  now  paid  their  court  to  his  Majesty  by 
their  alacrity  in  advancing  money  on  the  government  bills,  yet 
they  would  not  consent  to  settle  the  royal  revenue  for  the  life  of 
the  King.  They,  however,  granted  the  hereditary  excise  for  life, 
but  the  customs  for  only  four  years.  Short  grants  of  the  royal 
revenue  were  considered  the  best  security  for  the  frequency  of 
parliamentary  sessions. 

Perceiving  the  alienation  of  the  King's  regard  from  the  Whig 
party,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  resigned  on  the  2d  June,  1690, 
and  entered  into  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Tory  government 
which  succeeded.*  The  Marquis  of  Caermarthen  became  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  leader  of  the  ministry.  Early  distaste  had 
arisen  between  his  Majesty  and  that  Whig  party  who  had  elevated 
him  to  the  throne.  The  King's  cold  and  reserved  demeanour  had 
displeased  the  friends  of  the  Revolution,  but  nothing  of  that 
description  could  justify  their  ungrateful  conduct  towards  the  man 
who  had  delivered  them  from  impending  slavery. 

Considerable  debate  arose  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  bill 
"  acknowledging  the  King  and  Queen  to  be  their  rightful  and 
lawful  sovereigns,  and  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  convention  par- 
liament to  be  good  and  valid."  The  bill  finally  passed,  but  some 
protests  were  entered  against  it.  In  two  days,  the  same  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  debate,  in  which 
Somers,  the  solicitor-general  ably  advocated  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  "  He  spoke,"  says  Burnet,  "  with  such  zeal  and  such 
an  ascendant  of  authority,  that  none  were  prepared  to  answer  it, 
so  that  the  bill  passed  without  more  opposition.  This  was  a  great 
service  done  in  a  very  critical  time,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
raise  Somers's  character."  An  act  passed  investing  the  Queen 
with  the  administration  of  affairs  during  the  absence  of  the  King, 
subject,  however,  to  the  control  of  his  Majesty.  A  bill  of  indem- 
nity was  another  of  the  acts  of  this  session ;  only  thirty  of  the 
late  King's  abettors  being  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  mea- 
sure, j  Parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  July,  with  an  inti- 
mation from  his  Majesty,  that  it  would  not  be  assembled  till  the 
following  winter,  unless  in  case  of  pressing  emergency. 

In  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country  during  his  Majesty's 

*  Shrewsbury  Correspondence.  4to.  Lond,    1821.     Burnet's  Hist.  13.  V. 

f  Their  names  are  as  follows  : — William,  Marquis  of  Powis  ;  Theophilus, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland  ;  John,  Earl  of  Melfort ; 
Roger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine;  Nathaniel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham;  Thomas, 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ;  Henry,  Lord  Dover ;  Lord  Thomas  Howard  ; 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  Sir  Francis  Withers,  Sir  Edward  Lutwych,  Sir  Thomas 
Jenner,  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  Sir  William  Herbert,  Sir  Richard  Holloway, 
Sir  Richard  Heath,  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  William  Molineux,  Thomas 
Tyndesly,  Colonel  Townley,  Colonel  Lnndy,  Robert  Brent,  Edward  Mor- 
gan, Philip  Burton,  Richard  Graham,  Edward  Petre,  Obadiah  Walker, 
Matthew  Crone,  and  George,  Lord  Jefferies, 
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absence,  the  deputy  lieutenants  were  authorised  to  raise  the 
militia,  if  necessary,  and  all  Papists  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their 
respective  abodes,  and  not  move  more  than  five  miles  from  them 
without  express  permission. 

The  King  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, on  the  day  previous  to  his  departure  for  Ireland,  His  Ma- 
jesty seemed  much  depressed  in  spirits,  and  observed  to  his  lord- 
ship : — "  That  for  his  own  part,  he  would  either  go  through  with 
his  business  or  perish  in  it.  He  lamented  the  factions  and  heats 
in  the  nation,  and  that  the  clergy,  instead  of  allaying,,  did  rather 
foment  and  inflame  them.  He  declared,  that  going  to  a  campaign 
was  naturally  no  unpleasant  thing  to  him ;  and  he  was  sure  be 
understood  that  better  than  how  to  govern  England.  He  added, 
that  though  he  had  no  doubt  or  mistrust  of  the  cause  he  went  on, 
yet  the  going  against  King  James  in  person  was  hard  upon  him, 
since  it  would  be  a  vast  trouble  both  to  himself  and  the  Queen,  if 
he  should  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner :  he  desired  my 
prayers,  and  dismissed  me,  very  deeply  effected  wit'h  what  he 
had  said."* 

On  the  4th  June,  1690,  King  William  departed  fo?  Ireland? 
and  landed  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  His 
Majesty  was  attended  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,.  James,, 
Duke  of  Ormonde,|  the  Earls  of  Manchester,  Portland,  Scarbo- 
rough a»d  Oxford,  together  with  many  other  distinguished  person- 
ages. On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to 
Belfast,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  Duke 
Schomberg,  Major  General  Kirke  and  other  general  officers. 

About  this  period,  James  lost  the  important  fort  of  Charlemonfc, 
one  of  the  chief  military  stations  of  Ulster.  For  some  time  it  had 
been  blockaded  by  the  French  refugee  regiments  of  La  Caille- 
mote  and  Du  Cambon,  and  was  reduced  to  much  distress  for  pro- 
visions. On  the  2d  May,  James  despatched  four  hundred  men  to 
relieve  the  garrison,  and  Duke  Schomberg  issued  orders  to  admit 
them  to  pass,  with  a  slight  resistance,  but  to  drive  back  any  who 
attempted  to  leave  the  fort.  This  plan  succeeded  ;  on  the  13th, 
terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  on,  and  the  garrison  permitted  to 
depart. 

On  the  day  of  the  seizure  of  Charlemont  fort,  Colonels  Wolseley 
and  Foulkes,  who  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  Danish  troops* 
marched  from  Belturbet  with  twelve  hundred  men  to  attack  the 
castle  of  Ballynecargy,  then  held  for  James.  This  castle  was  of 
great  strength,  and  completely  surrounded  by  water.  Colonel 
Foulkes,  however,  gallantly  marched  at  the  head  of  the  foot  up  to 
the  middle  through  the  water,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  of  the  fort  perceiving  the  resolution  of  the  assailants, 
and  that  they  had  fascines  to  fill  up  the  ditches,  thought  proper  to 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time.  B.  V. 

•f  This  was  the  second  Duke  of  Ormonde.  He  was  son  of  Thomas,  Ear! 
of  Ossory,  and  grandson  of  James,  first  Duke,  whom  he  succeeded  in  lo*88v 
He  died  in  1745,  aged  81  years. 
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surrender.  The  Enniskillen  party  had  two  captains,  an  ensign 
and  seventeen  privates  killed.  Colonel  Wolseley  and  forty-three 
others  were  wounded.  Having  lost  these  two  posts,  the  Irish  set 
fire  to  and  abandoned  several  places  of  strength  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  resolved  to  relinquish  Dundalk,  Ardee,  Carrick- 
macross,  and  Castle-Blayney. 

Intelligence  of  the  state  of  Dublin  was  communicated  to  Duke 
Schomberg,  about  the  middle  of  May,  by  nine  or  ten  Protestant 
gentlemen  (among  whom  were  Mr.  Wingfield,  barrister,  Rev. 
Mr.  French,  and  Captain  King)  who  contrived  to  escape  from  that 
city,  in  an  open  boat.  At  this  period,  the  Protestants  were  mostly 
imprisoned  in  the  college  and  in  the  churches.  All  their  valuable 
goods  were  seized  and  sent  to  France  ;  a  promise  being  generously 
made,  that  they  should  receive  half  their  value  in  brass  money, 
which  promise  was  rarely  performed.  Any  Protestant  known  to 
possess  gold  or  silver,  was  considered  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
committed  to  prison  accordingly.  The  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  Chief  Justice  Nugent,  Sir  Stephen 
Rice,  Bruno  Talbot,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ellis,  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  This  latter  individual 
called  himself  a  Protestant,  but  Was  one  of  those  very  accommo- 
dating individuals,  who  not  being  troubled  with  any  close  attach- 
ment to  principle,  become  the  most  pliant  tools  and  abettors  of 
those  who  will  administer  to  their  vanity,  cupidity,  or  unjust  am- 
bition. Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  governor  of  Dublin,  was  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  any  lengths  for  the  promotion  of  the  Popish 
cause.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Terence  M'Dermot,  cherished 
similar  principles.  The  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of 
counties  were  now  all  Papists,  and  many  of  them  persons  who  had 
seized  the  estates  of  Protestants,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Acts  of  Settlement.  In  addition  to  their  other  miseries,  the 
five  thousand  French  who  had  landed  at  Kinsale  on  the  14th 
March,  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the 
Protestants. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  such  was  the  melancholy 
condition  of  the  Protestants  on  the  arrival  of  King  William. — 
On  the  day  following  that  of  his  landing,  the  nobility,  gentry  and 
clergy  of  the  north-east  of  the  kingdom  waited  on  his  Majesty, 
when  the  Rev.  George  Walker  presented  an  address  from  the 
episcopal  clergy,  and  another  from  several  Presbyterian  ministers, 
both  of  which  were  received  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  King  William  marched  to  Lisburn,  the 
head-quarters  of  Duke  Schomberg,  and  from  thence  to  Hillsbo- 
rough, where,  on  the  20th  June,  he  published  an  order,  prohibit- 
ing the  seizure  of  horses,  or  the  committal  of  any  violence  on  the 
peasantry,  and  expressed  his  desire,  that  persons  of  all  persuasions 
should  remain  peaceably  at  their  several  abodes.  While  at  Hills- 
borough, the  general  officers  advised  his  Majesty  to  adopt  slow 
and  cautious  movements,  but  he  declared,  "  That  he  did  not  come 
to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet,  but  was  determined  to  prose- 
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cute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour."  His  Majesty  issued  im- 
mediate orders,  that  the  whole  army  should  encamp  at  Lough- 
brickland,  where  upon  an  accurate  muster,  it  was  ascertained  to 
amount  to  thirty -six  thousand  men ;  consisting  of  English  and 
Irish  Protestants,  Dutch,  French  and  Danes,  all  well  appointed. 
On  the  27th  June,  the  King  marched  to  Dundalk,  and  having 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Ardee,  immediately  occu- 
pied that  town. 

Six  days  had  elapsed  before  intelligence  had  reached  James  of  the 
arrival  of  King  William.     He  now  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
some  active  exertion,  and,  therefore,  committing  the  care  of  Dub- 
lin to  Luttrell  and  the  militia,  he  departed  with    six  thousand 
French  veteran  infantry,  to  join  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  who 
altogether  amounted  to  nearly  as  many  as  the  army  of  his  oppo- 
nent.    Having  reached  head-quarters,  he  called  a  council  of  war, 
when  it  was  the   opinion  of  both  Irish  and  French   officers,  that 
although  favorably  situated  on  the  Boyne,  their  inferiority  in  num- 
ber to  the  army  of  King  William  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  hazarding  a  general  action-     They  proposed,  that  the  garri- 
sons should  be  strengthened,  and  that  the  horse  and  a  small  body 
of  foot  should  march  towards  the    Shannon  and  there  maintain  a 
defensive  war.     They  were  induced  to  a  selection  of  this  course 
by  assurances  of  support  at  sea  from  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
informed  them  of  his  intention  to   despatch   a  number   of  small 
frigates  to  destroy  the  English  transports;  which,    if   executed, 
would  have  very  seriously   embarrassed  King   William.     James, 
however,  thought  they  should  defend  the  pass  at  the  Boyne,  and 
stated  his  opinion,  (certainly  not  ill-founded)  tbat  should  they 
abandon    the    metropolis,    their  partizans  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  be  so  disheartened  that   they   would  generally  sur- 
render.     A   battle    was   now   resolved    on.      The   position    of 
James's  army  was  very  favourable.     The  river  was  deep,  and  rose 
by  the  tide  considerably,  a  morass  lined  the  bank,  and  behind  it 
lay  a  rising  ground,  all  which  were  impediments  to  the  advance  of 
the  Protestant  forces.     Resolved,  however,  to  secure  his  safety 
in  case  of  defeat,  James  directed   Sir  Patrick  Trant,  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  revenue,  to  secure  a  ship  at  Waterford  for  his  trans- 
port to  France. 

Having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  be- 
yond the  Boyne,  King  William  ordered  his  entire  army  to  march 
(on  the  30th  June)  in  three  columns  towards  the  river,  which  was 
about  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  them.  Accordingly,  the 
advanced  guards  of  horse,  led  by  Sir  John  Lanier,  steadily  ad- 
vanced and  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Drogheda  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  His  Majesty  marched  with  this  party,  and 
observing  a  hill  on  the  East  of  the  town  proceeded  thither  to 
view  the  enemy,  who  lay  encamped  along  the  river  in  two  lines. 
He  here  held  a  lengthened  consultation  with  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark,  the  Dukes  Schomberg  and  Ormonde,  Lord  Sydney,  Count 
Sohnes,  Major  General  Scravenmore,  and  other  general  officers 
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Scravenmore  expressed  his  contempt  of  the  enemy,  from  the  ap- 
parent fewness  of  their  numbers,  as  he  could  not  reckon  more, 
than  forty-six  regiments  encamped.  The  King,  however,  properly 
observed,  that  they  might  possess  a  considerable  force  in  the  town, 
as  well  as  at  the  rere  of  a  hill  which  lay  to  the  south-west ;  "  but," 
added  his  Majesty,  "we  shall  soon  be  better  acquainted  with 
their  numbers."  It  was  generally  stated  in  the  English  camp,  that 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  enemy  were  very  great ;  but  these 
exaggerations  were  contradicted  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  princi- 
pal secretary  of  state,  on  the  report  of  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Richard  Cox,*  who  had  received  some  specific  intelligence  on  the 
subject. 

His  Majesty  proceeded  from  the  hill  on  which  he  had  been 
making  observation,  to  the  pass  opposite  the  village  of  Oldbridge, 
and  from  an  eminence  within  musket  shot  of  the  ford  made  a 
nearer  inspection  of  the  enemy.  Shortly  afterwards  he  pro- 
ceeded two  hundred  paces  up  the  river.  The  army  being  yet  on 
their  march,  his  Maj  esty  dismounted,  and  sat  down  on  a  gentle  decli- 
vity for  about  an  hour,  which  being  observed  by  the  enemy,  they 
despatched  forty  horse  with  two  field-pieces,  and  placed  the 
latter  at  the  corner  of  a  hedge,  unobserved  by  the  English  party. 
Immediately  after  the  King  had  remounted,  the  enemy  fired  and 
killed  a  man  and  two  horses  that  were  placed  near  his  Majesty. 
Another  shot  immediately  succeeded,  which  having  grazed  the 
bank,  wounded  the  King  slightly  in  the  right  shoulder,  carrying 
off  part  of  his  coat,  and  afterwards  breaking  a  gentleman's  pistol. 
Mr.  Coningsby,  (afterwards  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland 
and  Earl  Coningsby),  immediately  rode  up,  and  placed  his  hand- 
kerchief on  the  wound.  The  King  then  remounted,  and  con- 
tinued his  progress,  merely  observing,  "  there  was  no  necessity 
the  bullet  should  have  come  nearer."  Perceiving  some  disorder 
among  the  royal  attendants,  the  enemy  concluded  his  Majesty 
was  slain,  and  raising  a  loud  shout  through  their  whole  camp, 
brought  several  squadrons  of  horse  to  a  plain  contiguous  to  the 
river,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  passing  it  immediately  in  pursuit 
of  the  flying  Protestants ;  but  they  quickly  discovered  their  mis- 
take. A  report  of  King  William's  death  was  confidently  carried 
to  Dublin,  and  thence  even  to  Paris !  where  the  people  were 
encouraged  to  manifest  their  joy,  by  illuminations  and  other 
public  displays.  Such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  person 
of  William  by  his  enemies,  and  such  the  involuntary  compliment 
with  which  he  was  honoured. 

His  Majesty's  wound  having  been  dressed,  he  rode  through  the 
entire  of  the  troops,  in  order  to  remove  any  erroneous  notions  as 
to  the  injury  he  had  received.     He  remained  on  horseback  till 

*  Author  of  Hibernia  Anglicana,  or  the  History  of  Ireland.  He  was  son 
of  Richard  Cox,  Captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  was  born  at  Bantry,  25th 
March,  1650.  Received  the  honour  of  Knighthood  5th  November,  1692  :  in 
1693,  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Created  a  baronet,  Oct.  1706. 
He  died  on  the  3rd  May,  1733,  aged  84  years. 
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four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  partook  of  dinner  on  the 
field,  and  afterwards  mounted  again,  although  he  had  risen  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  council  of  war  was  summoned  at  nine 
o'clock,  p.m.,  when  his  Majesty  declared  his  intention  to  pass  the 
river  on  the  following  day.  This  course  was  at  first  opposed  by 
Duke  Schomberg,  but  his  Majesty  being  inflexible,  the  Duke  then 
proposed  that  part  of  the  army  should  on  that  night  be  despatched 
towards  Slane  bridge,  by  which  means  the  enemy  would  be 
flanked,  and  their  retreat  to  Duleek  intercepted.  This  plan 
seemed  at  first  to  meet  approval,  but  the  Dutch  Generals  dissent- 
ing, it  was  rejected,  when  Schomberg  retired  to  his  tent  much 
displeased.  On  receiving  the  order  of  battle  shortly  afterwards, 
he  observed,  that  "it  was  the  first  that  ever  was  sent  to  him." 
The  right  wing  of  the  infantry  was  confided  to  Lieut.-General 
Douglas,  and  the  horse  to  Count  Maignard  de  Schomberg  (son  of 
the  Duke),  who  received  orders  to  march  early  towards  Slane- 
bridge,  and  other  fords  up  the  river,  to  flank  the  enemy ;  while  a 
body  of  foot  were  to  cross  the  ford  of  Old-bridge. 

In  the  evening,  the  cannon,  which  had  been  incessantly  dis- 
charged during  the  day,  ceased.  King  William  then  issued 
orders,  that  the  troops  should  be  fully  provided  with  ammunition, 
and  be  prepared  to  move  at  sunrise  on  the  ensuing  morning  ;  each 
soldier  to  place  a  green  sprig  in  his  cap,  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  enemy,  who  used  white  paper  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  watch-word  on  that  night  was  Westminster.  His  Majesty 
rode  through  the  camp  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  light,  of  torches, 
and  then  retired  to  his  tent,  after  a  day  of  great  labour  and 
activity. 

«  The  ever-memorable  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
(1st  July,*  1690)  speedily  arrived.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  pursuance  of  the  previously  concerted  arrangement, 
Lieutenant  General  Douglas  with  the  foot  and  Count  Schomberg 
with  the  horse,  both  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  together 
with  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  M.  D'Auverquerque,  marched 
towards  the  bridge  of  Slane.  The  enemy  observed  this  move- 
ment, and  marshalled  several  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  to  oppose 
them.  The  party  of  Douglas  and  Schomberg  were  first  directed 
to  cross  the  river  at  Slane,  but  having  learned  the  existence  of 
passable  fords  situate  between  the  camp  and  that  place,  several 
regiments  were  ordered  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  On  the 
approach  of  the  horse  to  the  river,  Sir  Neill  O'Neill's  regiment 
of  Irish  dragoons  attempted  to  check  their  progress,  but  the 
opposition  was  unavailing  and  Sir  Neill  himself  was  killed.  The 
English  then  advanced  towards  the  main  body  of  the  Irish,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lengthened  columns.  Douglas  now  des- 
patched an  express  to  the  King,  stating  his  progress,  and  formed 
his  troops  into  two  lines,  after  the  manner  of  the  enemy.     His 

*  In  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  calendar,  the  12th  of  July  now 
represents  the  day  of  this  important  engagement. 
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force  amounting  to  not  more  than  six  battalions  of  foot  and 
twenty-four  squadrons  of  horse,Douglas  requested  a  reinforcement 
of  infantry,  and  (on  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Portland,  suggested  by 
the  plan  of  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia)  commingled  the  horse 
and  foot,  squadron  with  battalion,  for  their  greater  safety.  On 
the  arrival,  however,  of  fresh  supplies  of  infantry,  the  General 
remodled  the  position  of  his  troops,  placing  all  the  horse  on  his 
right,  while  the  foot  were  stationed  near  a  morass  on  the  left, 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Perceiving  this  judi- 
cious movement,  the  Irish  precipitately  retreated  towards  Duleek, 
and  were  closely  pursued  by  Count  Schornberg,  who  killed  great 
numbers  of  them. 

Unaware  of  these  circumstances,  but  resting  assured  that 
Douglas'  party  had  crossed  the  river,  King  William  issued  orders 
for  the  attack  of  the  enemy  at  three  several  points.  ~The  first 
was  at  the  ford  of  Old-bridge,  where  the  Irish  were  advantageously 
posted,  having  the  cover  of  a  slated  house,  which  they  had  occu- 
pied with  troops.  The  Dutch  blue  guards  crossed  the  river  at 
this  place,  wading  through  the  water  up  to  the  waist,  and  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  On  landing  at  the  opposite  side,  they 
drew  up  in  two  files,  and  discharged  a  volley  on  the  Irish,  which 
obliged  them  to  abandon  their  entrenchments.  Previously  to  the 
passage  of  the  ford  by  the  third  battalion  of  the  Dutch  guards, 
five  regiments  of  the  Irish  advanced  to  the  attack  with  much 
boldness,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  some  men  and  one 
pair  of  colours.  The  Dutch  then  proceeded  beyond  the  village 
of  Old-bridge,  when  a  squadron  of  James's  horse  attempted  to 
obstruct  their  progress,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat. 

The  regiments  of  Count  Nassau  and  of  Sir  John  Hanmer  now 
entered  the  river,  and  a  squadron  of  Hamilton's  Irish  horse  rode 
briskly  to  the  bank  in  order  to  oppose  them.  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  the  passage,  but  in  their  retreat  attacked  the 
French  infantry  of  La  Caillemote  and  Du  Cambon,  through 
whose  body  they  forced  a  passage,  the  French  not  having  bayo- 
nets to  oppose  them.  The  Irish  horse  then  attempted  to  rally  at 
the  village  of  Old-bridge  and  return  to  the  attack,  but  were 
warmly  assailed  by  the  Dutch  and  Enniskillen  foot,  by  whom, 
after  a  severe  contest  they  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  The 
Dutch  guards  had  now  advanced  into  the  open  field,  and  were 
attacked  by  great  numbers  of  the  Irish,  with  redoubled  violence ; 
but  the  Dutch  firmly  maintained  their  ground,  and  obliged  the 
enemy  to  withdraw.  A  squadron  of  Irish  horse  were  now  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  repulsed  infantry,  but  were  vigorously  routed  by 
the  Enniskilleners  and  French  Protestants.  In  the  first  action 
above  noticed,  Colonel  La  Caillemote  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  as  he  was  conveyed  by  four  men  to  the  English  camp,  encou- 
raged his  countrymen,  who  were  crossing  the  river,  saying :  A  la 
gloire,  mes  enfans,  a  la  gloire* 

*   To  glory,  ray  boys,  to  glory. 
D  D 
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Meanwhile,  the  Danes  advanced  on  the  left  and  the  brigades  of 
Hanmer  and  La  Melloniere  on  the  right.  The  opposition  made 
to  the  former  by  Hamilton's  horse  was  so  considerable,  that  some 
of  them  were  obliged  to  repass  the  river.  This  circumstance  was 
observed  by  Duke  Schomberg,  who  also  perceived  that  the  French 
were  exposed  to  the  enemy  without  a  leader.  Hurrying  forward, 
therefore,  even  without  his  armour,  he  speedily  reached  the  latter 
body,  and  cried  :  Allons,  Messieurs,  voila  vos  persecuteurs* 
pointing  to  the  French  papists.  Hardly  had  these  words  been 
pronounced,  when  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  James's  horse,  who  were 
returning  to  their  main  body  on  the  slaughter  of  their  companions, 
attacked  the  Duke  and  inflicted  two  wounds  on  his  head,  which, 
however,  were  not  mortal.  The  French  Protestants  at  first  con- 
ceived that  this  party  of  horse  were  friends,  but  now  discovered 
their  mistake,  and  incautiously  discharged  a  volley  at  them,  by 
which,  unfortunately,  the  Duke  was  shot  through  the  neck,  and 
immediately  expired.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Rev.  George  Wal- 
ker, late  governor  of  Derry,  who  was  present  in  this  action, 
received  a  wound  in  the  abdomen,  which  speedily  terminated  his 
existence,  f 

King  William,  who  had  heretofore  directed  all  the  proceedings, 
now  perceived  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  take  an  active  part 
in  the  execution  of  them.  Accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark and  the  left  wing  of  the  horse,  his  Majesty  crossed  the  river 
at  a  ford  situate  one  mile  from  Drogheda.  \  On  reaching  the  oppo- 
site bank,  his  horse  sunk  in  a  morass,  which  obliged  his  Majesty  to 
dismount  until  the  animal  was  extricated.  Having  formed  the 
troops  in  order,  the  King  drew  his  sword  (notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  wielding  it,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  received  on 
the  day  preceding),  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them  on 
to  the  charge.  The  enemy  were  now  preparing  to  attack  the 
English  infantry,  who  had  crossed  the  river  and  were  advancing 
towards  their  opponents,  though  double  their  number.  These 
two  bodies  had  approached  nearly  within  musket  shot  of  each 
other,  when  the  Irish  perceiving  the  advance  of  King  William 
and  the  horse,  suddenly  retreated  to  the  village  of  Donore,  situate 
half  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  English  horse  pursued  and  over- 
took them  at  this  place,  when  the  Irish  made  so  effectual  a  resist- 
ance as  to  cause  the  King's  troops  to  retire,  though  led  by  his 
Majesty  himself.  King  William  then  rode  up  to  the  Enniskil- 
leners  and  asked  them  what  they  would  do  for  him  ?  At  the 
same  time,  the  commanding  officer  told  them,  that  it  was  the 
King  himself  who  honoured  them  by  leading  them  in  person,  when 
they  boldly  advanced,  and,  with  his  Majesty,  received  the  fire  of 

*  Come  on,  gentlemen,  behold  your  persecutors. 

f  His  son  was  granted  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum,  in  April,  1705. — 
Southwell's  State  Papers. 

%  It  is  stated  that  his  Majesty's  guide  in  psssing  the  river  was  an  Ennis- 
killener,  named  David  M'Kinlay. 
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the  enemy.  King  William  then  turned  to  the  left  to  conduct  the 
other  troops,  on  which  the  Enniskilleners,  in  mistake,  retreated 
after  him  to  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  Majesty  was  to  lead  some  Dutch  troops  who  were 
marching  forward,  and  the  Enniskilleners,  on  discovering  their 
error,  successfully  followed  up  the  charge.  At  this  moment,  the 
horse  regiment  of  Duke  Schomberg,  which  was  composed  of 
French  Protestants,  and  aided  by  a  great  number  of  officers,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.  Another  party,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Ginckle,*  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  lane  to  the  left,  but 
were  forced  to  retreat,  which  being  perceived  by  a  body  of  dra- 
goons, under  Sir  Albert  Cunningham  and  Colonel  Levison,  they 
dismounted  and  from  behind  the  hedges  fired  on  the  Irish  as  they 
advanced.  Ginckle  now  rallied  his  men,  and  after  a  struggle  for 
half  an  hour,  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  men. 

Lieutenant  General  Hamilton,  of  James's  army,  observing  the 
defeat  of  the  infantry,  resolved  on  a  desperate  effort,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  horse ;  but  this  body  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  Hamilton  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  the  King,  when  his  Majesty  asked,  would  the 
Irish  continue  the  action  ?  "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Hamilton,  "  upon 
my  honour,  I  believe  they  will."  On  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  "honour"  by  Hamilton,  his  Majesty  cast  a  glance  of  scorn 
at  him,  and  turning  round,  significantly  said,  "your  honour, your 
honour  ;"  referring  to  Hamilton's  breach  of  parole  in  joining  Tyr- 
connell's  party.    He  received  no  further  rebuke  for  his  treachery. 

Having  learned  the  death  of  his  father,  young  Duke  Schom- 
berg pursued  the  routed  enemy  with  the  warmth  and  energy 
which  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  just  resentment.  He  fol- 
lowed them  with  great  slaughter  to  a  distance  of  several  miles 
beyond  Duleek,  and  did  not  cease  pursuit  until  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land arrived  with  the  King's  express  command  that  he  should  not 
proceed  farther. 

Hamilton's  assertion  proved  utterly  groundless  ;  for  the  enemy 
succumbed  immediately  after  his  arrest.  He  had  clearly  been  the 
mainspring  of  the  Irish  army  on  this  day.  During  the  action, 
James  remained  posted  on  the  hill  of  Donore,  surrounded  by 
squadrons  of  horse  ;  but  was  now  counselled  by  Count  Lauzun  to 
consult  his  safety  ;  a  piece  of  advice  which  James  followed  with 
great  alacrity.  He  proceeded  in  great  haste  to  Duleek,  attended 
by  Sarsfield's  regiment,  and  thence  to  Dublin.     Count  Lauzun, 


*  Godart  Ginckle  or  Ginkell,  Baron  de  Beede  and  Ginckle,  Baron  of 
Amerongar,  &c,  was  General  of  cavalry  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  ac- 
companied the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England.  March  4th,  1092,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Athlone,  and  on  Oct.  13,  1G9G,  was  granted  the  forfeited 
estate  of  William  Dongan  Earl  of  Limerick.  Having  performed  various  mili- 
tary services,  some  of  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  he  died  at  Utrecht, 
on  the  11th  Februarv,  1703. 
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Sheldon,  and  other  officers  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  unfortu- 
nate King's  troops. 

The  loss  of  James  in  this  great  battle  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated.    Some  say  it  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  while 

others  state   that  not  more  than  half  that  number  were  slain 

Among  the  killed  were  Lords  Dungan  and  Carlingford,  Sir  Neill 
O'Neill  and  the  Marquis  of  Hocquincourt.  Many  prisoners  were 
taken,  of  whom  Lieutenant  General  Hamilton  was  the  person  of 
most  consequence.  King  William  lost,  it  is  said,  five  hundred 
men,  but  the  number  has  been  computed  at  a  less  amount.  The 
fall  of  Duke  Schomberg  was  a  serious  calamity  ;  but  the  general 
loss  will  not  be  considered  by  any  means  great,  when  we  weigh 
the  importance  of  the  engagement  and  the  number  of  the  com- 
batants.* 


*  George  Story's  History  of  the  wars  of  Ireland.  Lond.  1693.  p.  22. 
Burnet.  Some  particulars  relating  to  the  personal  career  of  Duke  Schom- 
berg must  be  interesting.  He  Was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  the 
palatinate ;  his  father  being  Count  Schomberg,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Prague  in  Bohemia,  in  1620.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1608.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Dudley,  an  English  nobleman.  The  calami- 
ties  of  his  country  having  compelled  the  Duke  to  expatriate  himself,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards 
was  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  son  William  II.  On  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1650,  Schomberg  entered  the  French  service,  and  was  ranked  in  merit 
next  to  Conde  and  Turenne.  Considerable  time,  however,  elapsed  before 
he  was  raised  to  the  station  of  Marshal,  in  consequence  of  his  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  religion.  In  1660,  he  was  despatched  to  Lisbon,  by 
the  King  of  France,  and  on  his  progress  to  that  place,  passed  through  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  concert  measures  with  Charles  II.  "for  the  assistance  of  the 
Portuguese.  Schomberg  took  occasion  to  recommend  Charles  to  assume  the 
lead  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe,  by  which  means  he  would  maintain 
the  dependency  of  the  German  princes,  and  by  thus  conciliating  the  favour 
of  the  Huguenots,  would  hold  France  in  due  fear  of  his  power.  He  further 
advised  his  Majesty,  to  employ  the  officers  who  had  served  under  Cromwell, 
who  were  the  best  with  which  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  :  but  his  counsel 
was  totally  rejected,  with  what  effects  the  world  is  aware.  On  arrival  in 
Portugal,  he  commanded  the  army  with  so  much  success,  that  Spain  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  house  of  Braganza.  For  this  important  ser- 
vice, Schomberg  was  created  a  grandee  of  Portugal,  and  had  a  pension  con- 
ferred on  him  and  his  heirs  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
In  1676,  he  commanded  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  and  compelled  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  When,  in  1685,  the 
King  of  France  commenced  a  dire  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
Schomberg  desired  permission  to  retire  to  his  own  country,  but  this  was  not 
allowed.  He  however,  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  Portugal,  but  on 
remonstrance  of  the  directors  of  the  Inquisition,  the  King  of  that  country 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenance  from  the  "heretic"  Marshal  and 
desire  him  to  quit  the  country.  Schomberg  now  proceeded  to  England, 
and  passing  through  Holland  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  Prussia.  On  occasion  of  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England,  Schomberg  obtained  permission  > 
to  accompany  him.  The  remainder  of  his  course  has  been  already  related. 
"  He  was,"  says  a  respectable  authority,  "a  man  of  great  calmness,  applica- 
tion, and  conduct,  and  thought  much  better  than  he  spoke ;  of  true  judg- 
ment, exact  probity,  and  of  an  humble  and  obliging  temper.  He  had  a 
thorough  experience  of  the  world ;  knew  men  and  things  better  than  any 
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King  William  did  not  receive  any  wound  in  the  battle,  but  a 
cannon  ball  carried  away  part  of  his  boot.  Previously  to  this  en- 
gagement, and  throughout  the  course  of  it,  his  Majesty  proved  him- 
self a  consummate  general.  He  selected  the  ground,  arranged  the 
parties  of  attack,  marshalled  the  troops,  and  repeatedly  charged 
the  enemy  in  person  ;  which  latter  office  devolved  on  him  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Duke  Schomberg.  In  short,  the 
best  tribute  to  his  valour  and  conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  troops  :  "  That  if 
the  English  would  change  Kings,  they  would  fight  the  battle 
over  again."* 

The  flying  James  arrived  in  Dublin  about  nine  o'clock,  attended 
by  about  two  hundred  horse,  and  in  great  disorder.  He  was  met 
at  the  castle  gate  by  Lady  Tyrconnel,  who,  on  his  entrance,  asked 
what  his  Majesty  would  eat  for  supper?  To  which  he  replied, 
by  relating  an  account  of  the  breakfast  to  which  he  had  been 
treated,  and  added,  that  he  had  but  little  appetite  for  supper. — 
On  the  same  night,  he  hurriedly  assembled  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  and  addressed  them  to  the  following  purport :  "  That  his 
army  in  England  having  made  a  total  defection  from  him,  when 
he  had  the  greatest  occasion  for  their  service,  he  retired  to  France, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  King  Louis,  and  had  all  the 
assurances  imaginable  of  being  re-established  on  his  throne.  That 
some  time  after  he  came  to  Ireland,  and  found  all  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  as  well  equipped  and  prepared  to  defend  his 
cause  as  their  ability  would  bear.  And  though  he  had  been  often 
told,  that  when  it  came  to  the  touch,  they  would  not  bear  the 
brunt  of  battle,  he  could  never  credit  the  same  till  that  day,  when 
having  a  good  army,  and  all  preparations  fit  to  engage  a  foreign 
invader,  he  found  the  fatal  truth  of  what  he  had  been  so  often 
precautioned  about  ;  and  though  the  army  did  not  desert  him,  as 
they  did  in  England,  yet,  when  it  came  to  the  trial,  they  basely 
fled  the  field,  and  left  it  a  spoil  to  his  enemies  ;  nor  could  they  be 
prevailed  upon  to  rally,  though  the  loss  in  the  whole  defeat  was 
but  inconsiderable;  so  that  henceforward  he  determined  never  to 
head  an  Irish  army,  and  now  resolved  to  shift  for  himself,  as  they 
themselves  must  do.  That  it  had  been  often  debated,  in  case  such 
a  revolution  should  happen,  whether  upon  deserting  the  city  of 
Dublin,  the  same  might  not  be  fired  ?  He  did  therefore  charge 
them  on  their  allegiance,  that  they  should  neither  rifle  it  by  plun- 
der, nor  destroy  it  by  fire,  which  in  all  kingdoms  would  be  judged 
very  barbarous,  and  must  be  believed  to  be  done  by  his  orders ; 

man  of  his  profession  ever  did  ;  and  was  as  great  in  council  as  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  In  his  declining  years  his  memory  was  very  much  impaired,  but 
his  judgment  remained  true  and  clear  to  the  last.  He  was  courteous  and 
affable;  and  yet  had  air  of  grandeur  that  commanded  respect.  He  was 
eighty-two  years  of  age." — For  the  inscription  on  Duke  Schomberg 's  monu- 
ment, see  the  Appendix. 

*  The  inscription  on  an  obelisk  erected  on  the  site  of  the  battle,  and  other 
documents  appertaining  to  the  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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and  if  done,  there  would  be  but  little  mercy  to  be  expected  from 
an  enraged  enemy.  That  he  was  necessitated  to  yield  to  force, 
but  would  never  cease  to  labour  their  deliverance  as  long  as  he 
lived.  That  too  much  blood  had  been  already  shed,  that  it  seemed 
God  was  with  his  enemies,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a 
merciful  man,  to  whom  he  advised  them  to  submit,  and  set  the 
prisoners  at  liberty."  We  learn  from  this  remarkable  speech, 
that  the  opinion  of  James  regarding  his  army  was  fully  as  unfavor- 
able, as  that  of  the  army  in  relation  to  James.  Few  will  impugn 
the  sentiment  of  either  party. 

The  ill-fated  James  continued  his  route  from  Dublin  to  Water- 
ford,  attended  by  the  Dukes  of  Berwick  and  Tyrconnel  and  the 
Marquis  of  Powis.  He  caused  the  bridges  over  which  he  passed 
to  be  destroyed,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  secure  his  retreat. 
Having  arrived  at  Duncannon,  he  immediately  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel  called  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  his  reception,  and  shortly  afterwards  met  a  French  frigate  at 
sea,  which  speedily  conveyed  him  to  France.  Arrived  there,  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  St.  Germains. 

The  intelligence  of  the  glorious  victory  at  the  Boyne  was,  as 
may  be  conceived,  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  perse- 
cuted Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  Rumours, 
however,  were  afloat,  that  previously  to  their  flight,  the  Popish 
authorities  would  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  the  contemplation  of 
this  atrocious  design  caused  great  and  general  alarm.  At  this 
awful  juncture,  Captain  the  Honourable  Robert  Fitz-Gerald,  (son 
of  George,  Earl  of  Kildare)  was,  under  Providence,  a  chief  instru- 
ment in  preserving  the  city.  He  had  been  under  confinement  in 
the  college,  together  with  upwards  of  fifty  others,  of  all  qualities, 
since  the  period  of  the  landing  of  King  William  in  Ireland  ;  but 
having  now  obtained  his  liberation,  he  desired  Sir  Robert  Gore, 
a  fellow-prisoner,  to  proceed  to  the  castle,  attended  by  two  or 
three  servants,  and  demand  the  keys.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Digby,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dean  Bourke,  and  eight  or  nine 
other  gentlemen,  Captain  Fitz-Gerald  then  marched  out  of  the 
college,  and  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Lord  Charlemont's  house, 
he  was  there  stopped  by  a  sentinel,  who,  however,  was  speedily 
disarmed  by  the  Captain  and  his  party.  He  then  repaired  to  the 
castle,  and  finding  matters  secure  there,  proceeded  to  Castle- 
street  where  crowds  were  assembled,  contemplating  the  plunder 
of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but,  on  the  entreaty  of  Captain  Fitzge- 
rald, they  promised  to  refrain  and  obey  his  orders  for  that  night. 
Having  reached  the  tholsel,  in  Thomas-street,  the  Captain  met 
Sir  Thomas  Newcomen  and  other  persons  of  rank,  who  assured 
him,  that  Colonel  Luttrell,  governor  of  the  city  had  fled.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Captain  Fitzgerald  encountered  a  person  with  all  the 
keys  of  the  city  in  his  hands,  who  speedily  relinquished  them 
to  the  captain,  whose  next  care  was  to  appoint  Protestant  guards 
to  all  the  gates  of  the  city.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  main 
guard,  and,  after  some  resistance,  induced  the  Popish  soldiers 
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there  to  lay  down  their  arms,  when  he  conferred  the  command  of 
that  post  on  Captain  Slaughter,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  one  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  college.  Accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  Dean  Bourke,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  Captain 
Fitz- Gerald  then  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  city, 
and  drew  up  the  following  letter  to  his  Majesty  : 

"  Since  your  Majesty's  happy  success  near  Drogheda,  the  late 
King,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  took  horse  and  went,  as 
we  hear  and  believe,  towards  Munster,  having  assembled  a  small 
council  last  night  about  eleven  o'clock.  Lord  Tyrconnel,  Gene- 
ral Lauzun,  and  the  other  grandees  of  the  army,  came  to  town 
late  in  the  morning,  the  remaining  forces  (which  we  compute, 
with  those  then  in  the  city,  to  be  about  five  thousand  men)  having 
been  in  arms,  but  never  willing  to  unite  or  make  a  fighting  body. 
Since  then,  the  most  eminent  in  the  army,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  all  the  Popish  judges,  with 
the  Mayor,  and  many  of  the  most  remarkable  citizens  of  that  reli- 
gion, have  left  the  city  ;  which  is  now,  by  the  flight  of  the  governor 
and  his  deputy,  absolutely  in  your  Majesty's  dispose  ;  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  in  perfect  peace  and  quietness,  and  the  keys  of 
the  city  and  castle  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  j  who  is  ready 
with  several  thousands  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  with  great  joy 
to  lay  them  at  your  Majesty's  feet ;  whose  presence  is  much  longed 
for  and  desired,  and  the  rather,  because  there  are  none  now  in 
arms  here,  but  the  few  gentry  and  some  citizens,  who  do,  with  all 
their  endeavours,  take  care  to  preserve  this  place  for  your  Ma- 
jesty's service.  We  are,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  obedient 
subjects  and  servants. July  3d  ;  two  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  same  gentlemen  again  assembled,  at  the  Castle,  in  about 
six  hours  after,  and  despatched  the  following  letter  to  King 
William  : 

"  Dublin  Castle,  July  3rd,  1690,  Thursday, 
at  Eight  in  the  morning. 

"  Royal  Sir, — Since  our  last,  we  presume  to  acquaint  you  of 
our  condition,  and  with  what  further  advances  we  have  made. — 
We  have  put  a  few  Protestants  here  into  the  best  posture  of  de- 
fence we  can  ;  but  are  not  able  to  preserve  ourselves  without  the 
assistance  of  your  Majesty's  arms  :  we  therefore  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Majesty,  speedily  to  send  such  forces,  as  to  your 
Majesty  shall  seem  meet,  for  the  preservation  of  this  city  and  the 
inhabitants  of  it  ;  for  we  are  certainly  informed  that  the  army 
which  have  deserted  this  place,  are  withdrawn  no  further  than 
Naas,  which  is  within  twelve  miles  of  this  city,  and  we  fear  the 
unruliness  of  the  rabble,  lest  we  should  not  be  able  to  contain 
them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty. 

"  Since  the  writing  of  the  above,  we  are  informed  that  within 
six  miles  of  this  city  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and 
foot  remaining,  who,  we  are  told,  are  upon  their  return  to  this 
city  ;  and  there  are  three  ships  come  into  this  harbour,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Dover,  and  have  landed  some  few  of  their 
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men  ;  which  are  all  the  assistance  we  expect,  till  we  hear  from 
your  Majesty." 

"  We  are  your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  dutiful 

Subjects  and  servants." 

A  body  of  the  French,  in  number  about  one  thousand,  returned 
to  the  city  on  this  morning,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  houses. 
Captain  Fitz-Gerald,  with  about  thirty  of  the  guard,  proceeded  to 
the  scene  of  their  operations,  when,  under  the  impression  that 
great  numbers  approached  to  attack  them,  they  speedily  decamped. 
Several  hundreds  of  the  lower  orders  assembled  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  threatened  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  Papists,  by  whom 
they  stated  they  had  been  imprisoned  and  ruined.  But,  by  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  and  influence  of  Captain  Fitz-Gerald,  they 
were  induced  to  abandon  their  purpose. 

The  Protestants  of  the  Privy-council  and  the  clergy  of  the 
city  were  now  assembled  by  Captain  Fitz-Gerald,  when  they 
chose  a  committee  of  nine  persons  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
city.  While  thus  engaged,  information  arrived,  that  the  French 
were  again  returning  to  the  city.  Captain  Fitz-Gerald  made 
hasty  preparations  for  defence,  and  despatched  a  letter  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  van- 
guard of  his  Majesty's  army  : 

Sir, — This  town  is  now  at  his  Majesty's  service,  only  the  rabble 
is  very  numerous ;  and  we  are  afraid  will  be.  disorderly  ;  and  it  is 
feared,  that  some  parties  of  King  James's  forces,  who  are  within 
six  miles,  will  return  and  rifle  the  town  :  we  therefore  intreat  you 
to  come,  or  send  some  party  of  the  forces  under  your  command, 
to  relieve  and  assist  us  with  all  expedition,  and  secure  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  from  any  further  inconveniencies. — Dublin,  July 
3d,  at  noon,  1690.     Fitz-Gerald. 

"  To  the  chief  officer  commanding  any  body  of  their 
Majesties'  horse,  foot,  or  dragoons,  on  their  march 
to  Dublin.     Haste,  haste,  haste,  for  his  Majesty' 
service." 

This  despatch  reached  its  destination  before  that  which  had 
been  despatched  by  the  same  parties  eight  hours  earlier.  His 
Majesty  learned  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  city  was  in  his 
hands,  and  that  such  proper  arrangements  had  been  made.  Being 
on  horseback,  his  answer  was  a  verbal  one,  to  the  following  effect : 
"  I  see,  I  have  some  good  friends  at  Dublin,  and  am  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  ;  pray  tell  him  I  cannot  now  write  to  him  ; 
but  will  take  care  to  send  him  some  horse  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
desire  he  will  go  on  with  taking  care  of  the  place,  as  he  has 
done." 

In  execution  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  committee  of 
nine  desired  the  Protestant  aldermen  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  mayor,  and  conferred  the  governorship  of  the  city  and  castle 
on  Captain  Fitz-Gerald,  until  his  Majesty's  commands  should  be 
received. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  July,  Sir  Robert 
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Southwell,  secretary  of  state,  arrived  at  Dublin,  and  assured  the 
committee,  that  two  regiments  of  horse  would  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  He  further  expressed  his  Majesty's  obligations  to 
Captain  Fitzgerald  for  the  efficient  part  he  had  taken  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  city.  In  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  R. 
Southwell,  a  body  of  horse  under  the  command  of  M.  D'Auver- 
querque  and  Major  General  Scravenmore,  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
monde as  a  volunteer  marched  into  the  city  ;  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  the  Dutch  blue  guards  arrived.  Captain  Fitz- Gerald  relin- 
quished the  castle  and  city  guard  to  these  latter,  and  retired  to 
rest,  not  having  slept  three  hours  in  as  many  days  and  nights. 
""  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  notice  the  transactions  in 
England.  The  administration  of  affairs  was  conducted  with  great 
prudence  by  the  Queen.  On  the  17th  June,  her  Majesty  issued 
two  proclamations,  ordering  "  all  Papists  and  reputed  Papists 
forthwith  to  depart  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
from  within  ten  miles  of  the  same,"  and  that  "  Popish  recusants 
should  remain  within  five  miles  of  their  respective  dwellings." — 
Great  firmness,  caution  and  vigilance  were  required  in  conse- 
quence of  a  project  now  embraced  by  the  French,  in  conjunction 
with  the  English  adherents  of  James,  to  land  a  French  force  in 
England,  and  effect  a  restoration  of  the  late  monarch  during  the 
absence  of  King  William.  The  French  fleet  appeared  in  the 
channel,  in  pursuance  of  this  coalition,  when  Admiral  Lord  Tor- 
rington received  orders  to  meet  them.  On  the  30th  June,  an 
engagement  occurred  near  Beachy,  in  Sussex.  A  Dutch  fleet 
assisted  the  English  on  this  occasion,  and,  in  fact,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle,  in  which  Lord  Torrington  did  any  thing  but  acquire 
fresh  laurels.     The  French  were  successful. 

Considerable  consternation  was  caused  by  this  event.  The  city 
of  London  acted  with  great  spirit  on  the  occasion,  offering  to  raise 
large  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  Queen,  with  other  proceedings, 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  six  noblemen  and 
twelve  gentlemen  who  had  conspired  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Torrington  was  now  brought  to  trial  and 
acquitted.  He,  however,  suffered  greatly  in  reputation  by  his 
conduct  in  the  late  engagement,  and  the  King  was  so  much  in- 
censed, that  he  immediately  deprived  him  of  his  commission. 

On  the  2d  July,  King  William  despatched  Brigadier  La  Mel- 
loniere,  with  one  thousand  horse,  a  body  of  foot,  and  eight  pieces 
of  artillery  to  summon  Drogheda  to  surrender.  The  Irish  had 
there  a  garrison  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  a  considerable  maga- 
zine, under  the  care  of  Lord  Iveagh.  At  first,  his  Lordship 
seemed  disposed  to  offer  resistance,  but  on  being  assured  by  the 
King,  "  that  if  obliged  to  bring  cannon  before  the  place,  he  must 
expect  no  quarter,"  the  governor  surrendered  and  was  permitted 
to  march  out  with  his  troops,  leaving  all  the  arms  and  stores. 
Colonel  Cutts  *  and  his  regiment  took  possession  of  the  town. 

*  An  officer  of  great  gallantry.     He  was  created  Baron  Cutts  of  Gowran, 

E  E 
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On  the  4th,  King  William,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  army, 
marched  towards  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  following  day,  en- 
camped at  the  village  of  Finglas,  then  situate  two  miles  from  the 
city.  His  Majesty  here  learned  that  James  had  embarked  near 
Waterford,  with  the  Dukes  of  Berwick  and  Tyrconnel,  Lord 
Powis,  the  Marquis  de  Lery,  or  de  Lacy,  and  Mr.  Fitzjames. 
He  was  further  informed,  that  many  of  those  who  had  fled  from 
the  late  battle  had  proceeded  to  Kinsale,  in  order  to  embark  for 
France,  in  some  French  vessels  which  had  arrived  there  ;  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Romish  troops  had  marched  towards  Athlone ; 
that  no  opponent  appeared  in  arms  within  twenty-six  miles  of 
Dublin  ;  that  the  town  of  Wexford  had  declared  for  his  Majesty, 
and  that  Sligo  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 

The  King  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Dublin  on  Sunday, 
the  6th  July,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  attended 
by  the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Limerick.  After  divine  service,  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  Doctor  William  King  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  *)  on  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  protection  of  his  people  and  the  subjugation  of  their 
adversaries.  Captain  Fitz-Gerald  presented  the  keys  of  the  city 
to  his  Majesty,  who  said,  "  Sir,  they  are  in  very  good  hands, 
and  you  deserve  them  well,  and  may  keep  them."  But  in  about 
a  week  afterwards,  Colonel  Floyd,  who  commanded  the  regiment 
of  English  infantry  which  first  arrived  in  Dublin,  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  castle.  The  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
civic  authorities  (no  longer  confined  to  Skinner's-alley),f  attended 
and  poured  forth  their  gratitude  to  his  Majesty.  All  classes  of 
Protestants  testified  their  homage,  and  manifested  unbounded 
joy  at  their  signal  deliverance  from  utter  destruction.  In  the 
evening,  King  William  returned  to  the  camp,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  pardon  to  all  Romanists 
of  the  lower  orders  who  should  submit  on  or  before  the  1st  Au- 
gust ensuing.  J  This  document  speaks  volumes  for  the  clemency 
of  King  William  ;  particularly  when  we  consider  the  manifold 
atrocities  of  which  the  Popish  party  had  so  recently  been  guilty. 
But  the  Romish  priesthood  (ever  the  evil  genius  of  Ireland),  now 
interfered,  and  dashed  the  proffered  chalice  from  the  lips  of  their 
followers.  They  warmly  recommended,  or  rather  commanded  the 
populace  not  to  accept  the  merciful  conditions  of  the  King,  re- 
in Ireland,  Dec.  6,  1690.  On  the  23d  March,  1705,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and,  subsequently,  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices.  He  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  26,  1707,  and  was  buried  in  Christ's 
cathedral. 

*  Author  of  the  valuable  work  on  the  State  of  the  Protestants  and  several 
other  publications. 

f  On  expulsion  from  their  mansion-house  and  other  places  of  assembly, 
the  corporation  retired  to  Skinner's-alley,  a  lane  in  that  part  of  Dublin 
called  the  Liberty.  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  this  migration  by 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  in  the  Personal  Sketches  of  his  Own  Times.  8vo. 
Lond. 

X    Vide  Appendix. 
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counted  the  recent  defeat  of  the  English  fleet,  and  assured  their 
ignorant  dupes,  that  the  French  would  speedily  land  a  force  in 
Great  Britain,  which  would  compel  the  new  monarch  to  abandon 
Ireland. 

On  the  7th,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick, Doctor  King,  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  then  resident  in 
Dublin,  or  its  vicinity,  waited  on  his  Majesty,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Meath,  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  his  brethren,  presented  an 
address,  in  which  they  congratulated  the  King  on  his  recent  great 
victory  and  returned  him  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  emancipation. 
His  Majesty  returned  a  gracious  answer,  in  the  following  brief 
but  expressive  terms: — "  I  am  come  hither  to  deliver  you  from 
the  tyranny  of  Popery  and  slavery,  to  protect  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  restore  you  to  your  liberties  and  properties ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it."*  At  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick, his  Majesty  then  appointed  a  day  for  public  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  at  the  same  time  desiring  the  clergy  to  compose 
a  form  of  prayer  for  the  occasion.  On  that  day  and  the  succeed- 
ing, King  William  reviewed  his  army  by  distinct  regiments,  when 
its  number  and  component  parts  were  ascertained  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 483  Protestant  officers,  7>772  horse  and  dragoons,  and 
22,528  infantry ;  besides  four  regiments  in  garrison.  " 

All  Tyrconnel's  papers  had  been  seized  in  the  Irish  camp  at 
the  Boyne,  and  those  which  James,  in  his  haste,  left  at  Dublin, 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  King  William.  The  most  important 
discovery  made  from  these  documents  was  that  of  a  diabolical 
project,  then  organised,  for  the  assassination  of  his  Majesty. — 
Among  Tyrconnel's  papers,  was  the  draft  of  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  Mary,  the  Italian  wife  of  James,  on  the  night  before  the 
battle,  purporting  that  "  he  looked  on  all  as  lost,"  adding,  "  I 
have  now  no  hope  in  any  thing  but  in  Jones's  business." — It 
seems,  that  a  villian  named  John  Jones  had  been  sent  over  from 
Ireland  to  murder  King  William.  On  further  inspecting  Tyrcon- 
nel's papers,  Sir  Robert  Southwell  discovered  two  more  letters 
to  Queen  Mary,  which  threw  additional  light  on  this  black  sub- 
ject. In  one,  Tyrconnel  states,  "that  Jones  was  come,  that  his 
proposition  was  more  probable,  and  more  likely  to  succeed,  than 
any  yet  made  ;  but  that  his  demands  were  high,  if  any  thing  could 
be  high  for  such  a  service."  In  the  other  he  writes,  "that 
Jones  had  been  with  the  King,  who  did  not  like  the  thing  at 
first,"  adding,  "  we  have  now  so  satisfied  him  in  conscience  and 
honour,  that  every  thing  is  done  that  Jones  desires."  Nagle,  the 
attorney-general  had  furnished  Jones  with  money,  and  a  poignard 
of  a  particular  description.  King  William  had,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland  before  the  assassin  could  reach  him,  and  as 
Jones  made  no  further  appearance,  we  must  suppose  that  he  se- 
cured his  wages  without  any  renewed  endeavours  to  perform  the 
stipulated  service.f     Eternal  disgrace  must  adhere  to  any  party 

*   The  Somer's  Tracts.     Ed.  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.      Vol.  ix.  p.  469. 
f  Burnet's  Mist,  of  his  Own  Time.   Book  V There  are  extant  (in  the 
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who  could  devise,  or  sanction  such  satanic  wickedness  as  is  deve- 
loped in  this  affair.     All  history,  however,  testifies  that   Roman- 
ists have  never  hesitated  to  commit  individual  or  general  massa- 
cre when  they  conceived  it  promoted  their  unceasing  struggles  for 
political  or  ecclesiastical  domination.     In  proof  of  this  allegation, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  adduce  the  various  schemes  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  burnings  and  beheadings  under 
"  bloody  Mary  ;"  the  gunpowder  plot  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
the  massacre  of  1641  in  Ireland  ;  the  repeated  attempts  to  assasi- 
nate  King  William  ;  the  hellish  -scenes  of  1798  ;  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  France,  for  which  the  Pope  returned  thanks  ; 
the  assassination  of  Henri  IV.  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  the  cruelties 
of  the  dragoonades  by  Louis  IV. ;  the  massacres  in  the    Nether- 
lands ;  the  assassination  of  William  the  Great,  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
the  same  ;  the  massacre  of  the  Albigenses  and  Vaudois  ;  the  Sici- 
lian vespers  and  Inquisition  in   Italy ;  the   Inquisition  in    Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  East  Indies  ;  the  frequent  murder  and  unrelent- 
ing persecution  of  unoffending  Protestant  ministers,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  Ireland.     All,  all  these  are  acts  of  the  tyrannical,  in- 
tolerant and  blood-thirsty  church  of  Rome.     Will  any  man  have 
the  effrontery  to  assert,  that  this  is  the  church  of  Christ,  of  Him 
who  delivered  the  benignant  sermon  on  the   mount  ?     Will  any 
dare  to  say,  that  a  tree  bearing  such  fruit  is  nourished  by  a  God 
of  justice,  mercy  and  benevolence  ?    No  !  the  thought  is  blasphe- 
mous.    We  must  look  to  another  and  lower  region  for  a  fitting 
source  of  such  deeds  of  treachery,  ferocity  and  blood.     The  spirit 
is  from  below.     It  may  be  said  by  the  adversary,  that  blood  has 
been  shed  by  Protestants.  We  admit  it ;  but  it  has  been  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  and  in  justifiable  self-defence.     Never  have  Protes- 
tants   originated    cold-blooded  massacres  of  unsuspecting  thou- 
sands, never  have   they  reduced  cruelty  to  a  regular  and   estab- 
lished science,  never  have  they  instituted  Inquisitions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  torture.     What  high-minded  individual  will  not  give  this 
pestilent,  tyrannical,  apostate  church  his  most  strenuous   opposi- 
tion. 

To  proceed  with  our  narrative.  On  the  9th  July,  King  Wil- 
liam moved  from  Finglas,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
proceeded  to  Cromlin,  two  miles  south  of  Dublin,  despatching  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  three  regiments  of  horse,  two  of  dra- 
goons, and  ten  of  infantry,  under  Lieutenant  General  Douglas, 
towards  Athlone.  His  Majesty  was  anxious  to  secure  Waterford, 
and  Duncannon-fort,  in  order  to  provide  a  safe  harbour  for  his 
transports,  and  for  this  purpose  reserved  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  On  the  10th,  the  King  issued  a  proclamation  "  to  ease 
his  subjects  of  the  great  oppressions  and  abuses  committed  by  his 
enemies  in  Ireland  by  coining  and  making  current  brass-money^ 

Southwell  collection  of  manuscripts,)  letters  from  the   Queen  of  James  II. 
to  Jones,   which  completely  sustain  the  allegations  of  the  above  statement. — 
Vide  Catalogue  of  T.   Thorpe,  bookseller,  of  London,  for  1834,  p.  261. 
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of  copper  or  mixed  metal,  and  raising  the  value  of  it  to  an  extra- 
vagant height,  and  he  thought  proper  to  reduce  the  former  to  the 
standard  of  the  like  copper  money  formerly  current  in  Ireland, 
namely,  the  large  half-crown  of  copper,  and  the  crown  pieces  of 
like  metal  and  weight  to  pass  at  a  penny  sterling,  the  small  half- 
crown  at  three  farthings,  the  large  copper  shilling  at  a  halfpenny, 
the  small  shilling  and  sixpence  at  a  farthing,  all  pewter  pieces 
lately  coined,  at  a  halfpenny,  and  all  halfpence  of  like  metal  to 
pass  for  farthings."  On  the  23d  February,  1691?  his  Majesty 
totally  condemned  this  trash,  and  caused  a  supply  of  sterling  coin 
to  be  issued. 

Leaving  the  chief  command  in  Dublin  to  Brigadier  Trelawney, 
with  one  regiment  of  horse  and  five  of  infantry,  King  William, 
attended  by  the  remainder  of  his  army,  moved  towards  the  south 
and  halted  at  Inchiquire,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  me- 
tropolis. While  the  army  was  marching  near  Naas,  his  Majesty 
observed  a  soldier  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  poor  woman,  which  so 
much  enraged  him  that  he  corrected  the  fellow  on  the  spot  with 
his  cane,  and  ordered,  that  he  and  others  who  had  committed 
acts  of  plunder  should  be  brought  to  a  court-martial ;  on  which, 
they  were  condemned  and  executed.  The  example  thus  made 
had  a  most  salutary  effect.  We  cannot  here  avoid  contrasting  this 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  property,  with  the  very  different 
course  pursued  by  the  opposite  party.  The  King  despatched  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  with  a  party  of  horse,  to  secure  Kilkenny,  and 
protect  the  Protestants  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  from 
the  depredations  to  which  they  were  now  hourly  exposed.  A 
portion  of  the  Popish  army  was  at  this  time  at  Kilkenny,  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  King's  troops,  decamped,  having  first  extorted 
a  considerable  sum  from  the  inhabitants,  as  the  price  of  their 
abstinence  from  plundering  the  city. 

His  Majesty  received  intelligence  from  England,  at  Castleder- 
mot,  informing  him  of  the  disaster  of  the  fleet,  and  other  unwelcome 
tidings.  In  consequence,  he  advanced  by  slow  marches,  being 
undetermined  whether  to  proceed  with  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
or  return.  Resolving,  however,  to  wait  further  advices,  he  de- 
tached Colonel  Eppinger,  with  a  thousand  horse  to  secure  Wex- 
ford, which  place  had  been  previously  deserted  by  James's  troops. 
During  the  sojourn  of  the  army  at  Castledermot  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, Edward  Stratford,  Esq.  of  Belan,  manifested  his  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  cause  by  the  most  liberal  and  hospitable  con- 
duct. He  entertained  the  King  most  sumptuously  at  Belan  ;  and 
further,  furnished  the  troops  with  two  thousand  sheep  and  two 
hundred  oxen,  supplying  those  quartered  near  his  residence  with 
bread  and  beer.*     From   Castledermot  his  Majesty  marched  to 

*  Lodge's  Peerage,  edited  by  Rev.  Mervyn  Archdall John,  son  of  the 

above  Mr.  Stratford,  was  created,  in  1763,  Baron  of  Baltinglass,  in  1776, 
Viscount  Aldborough  of  Belan,  in  1777,  Viscount  Amiens  and  Earl  of 
Aldborough.  He  married  Martha,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin O'Neal,    Archdeacon  of  Leighlin,  by  his  wife  Hannah,  daughter  and 
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Bennet's-bridge,  three  miles  south  of  Kilkenny.  On  the  19th 
July,  the  King  was  magnificently  received  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
monde, at  his  castle  in  that  city. 

The  troops  advanced,  on  the  20th,  to  the  estate  and  residence 
of  Mr.  Reade  at  Rossed-Narrow  (now  written,  we  believe, 
Rossenara),  where  they  encamped.  His  Majesty  was  here  in- 
formed that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Clonmel,  and  ordered 
Duke  Schomberg  and  a  party  of  horse  to  take  possession  of  the 
town.  The  Irish  garrison  had  levelled  all  the  suburbs,  affecting 
an  intention  to  defend  the  place  ;  but  afterwards  threatening  to 
plunder  and  burn  it,  the  alarmed  inhabitants  collected  a  sum  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  on  receipt  of  which,  these  marauders  were 
induced  to  depart  quietly.  On  the  21st,  the  army  encamped  at 
Carrick-on-Suir  ;  and  on  the  next  day  Major  General  Kirke  was 
ordered  to  besiege  Waterford,  the  garrison  of  which  (consisting 
of  two  regiments)  refused  to  surrender.  However,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  heavy  artillery,  they  thought  proper  to  capitulate, 
and  were  permitted  (on  the  25th)  to  depart  with  arms  and  bag- 
gage. Duncannon-fort,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  com- 
manding the  Waterford  river,  was  also  summoned.  Like  Water- 
ford,  Captain  Burke,  the  governor,  at  first  refused  submission,  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  King's  army,  accepted  the  same  terms  as 
the  garrison  of  that  place.  King  William  inspected  Waterford 
on  the  day  of  surrender,  and  issued  special  directions,  that  the 
goods  of  the  inhabitants  should  remain  untouched. 

Having  returned  to  the  camp,  his  Majesty  called  a  council,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  England.  The  Earl  of 
Granard  now  waited  on  the  King,  and  his  Majesty  received  a  dis- 
patch from  Lieutenant  General  Douglas,  detailing  his  progress. 
Having  appointed  Count  Solmes  commander  in  chief,  the  King 
departed  from  the  camp  at  Carrick,  on  the  27th,  and  proceeded 
to  Chapel-Izod,  near  Dublin,  on  his  route  to  England.  He  here 
ordered  one  troop  of  the  guards,  Schomberg's  horse,  Matthew's 
dragoons,  and  Trelawny's  and  Hasting's*  infantry  to  proceed  to 
England.  On  the  1st  August,  his  Majesty  issued  a  second  procla- 
mation, confirmatory  of  the  first,  and  subjoining  as  follows  : — "  If 
those  of  superior  rank  and  quality,  and  also  such  as  had  borne 
office  under  his  Majesty's  enemies,  whether  military  or  civil,  should 
by  the  25th  of  that  month  surrender  themselves  to  his  obedience, 
and  be  content,  during  the  rebellion  of  that  kingdom,  to  betake 
themselves  to  such  town  or  city,  as  should  be  assigned  them,  they 
should  be  secure  of  their  lives,  and  have  the  liberty  of  such  town 
or  city  ;  and  if  they  were  destitute  and  in  want,  should  have  sub- 
sistence allowed  them,   according  to   their  respective  qualities — 

co-heir  to  Colonel  Joshua  Paul.  One  of  the  sons  of  this  nobleman  was  the 
late  Right  Honourable  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Aldborough,  the  sincerity  of  whose 
exemplary  attachment  to  our  Protestant  Constitution  was  proved  by  every 
act  of  his  life. 

*   It  was   not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  regiments  received 
numbers ;  previously  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  their  Colonels. 
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But  if  these  manifestations  of  his  grace  and  favour,  should  not  he 
valued  as  they  deserved  ;  or  if  any  should  persist  in  that  barba- 
rous and  unchristian  way  of  burning  and  desolation,  which  in  some 
places  had  been  practised  ;  he  should  hold  himself  discharged  of 
those  consequences  and  calamities,  which  must  inevitably  follow ; 
since  those,  who  were  obstinate  against  his  mercy,  became  the 
authors  of  their  own  confusion." — The  parties  to  whom  this  mer- 
ciful proposition  was  addressed,  would  never  willingly  relinquish 
the  contest.     It  produced  no  effect. 

On  the  1st  August,  Sir  Richard  Ryves,  Robert  Rochfort  and 
Richard  Pyne,  Esqrs.,  appointed  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal,  began  to  act  accordingly. 

Favourable  accounts  having  now  arrived  from  England,  his 
Majesty  no  longer  deemed  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  that  coun- 
try. He  returned  to  the  army,  which,  on  the  4th  August,  he 
found  encamped  at  Gowlin-bridge,  situate  three  miles  from  Cashel. 
The  King  here  learned  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Limerick,  and 
accordingly,  ordered  the  army  to  march  towards  that  city.  The 
troops  halted  at  Cahirconlish,  about  six  miles  from  Limerick,  and 
were  there  joined  by  Lieutenant-General  Douglas. 

This  commander  had  arrived  at  Athlone  on  the  17th  July,  and 
immediately  summoned  the  town  to  surrender.  But  the  governor, 
Colonel  Richard  Grace,  an  old  resolute  officer,  fired  a  pistol  at 
a  drummer,  who  was  the  messenger,  and  said  that  "  such  were  the 
terms  he  was  for."  *  General  Douglas  now  thought  it  necessary 
to  attack  the  town.  Its  situation,  however,  was  one  of  great 
strength,  and  a  castle  was  added  to  its  means  of  defence  ;  while 
the  English  troops  were  quite  inadequate,  in  point  of  number,  to 
cope  with  an  enemy  so  favourably  circumstanced.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  a  party  of  horse  and  three  regiments  of  infantry, 
while  an  additional  force  lay  encamped  at  a  convenient  distance. 
Athlone,  built  on  the  Shannon,  is  divided  by  it ;  the  "  English 
town"  being  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Irish  on  the  right,  or  Ros- 
common side  of  the  river.  Not  considering  the  former  part  of 
the  town  tenable,  Colonel  Grace  had  burned  it  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  arrival  of  General  Douglas,  and  retreating  into  the 
Irish  town,  broke  down  the  bridge.  In  addition  to  the  artillery 
at  the  castle,  w7hich  commanded  the  river  and  bridge,  batteries 

*  We  are  informed  that  the  stout  old  governor  added,  that  "  these  (terms) 
only  I  will  give  or  receive  ;  and,  when  my  provisions  are  consumed,  I  will 
defend  till  I  eat  my  old  boots." — Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Grace,  by  Shef- 
field Grace,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  p.  31.  From  the  same  work  we  learn,  that  Colonel 
Grace  was  a  younger  son  of  Robert  Grace  of  Courtstown  castle,  in  the 
County  of  Kilkenny,  and  that  he  entered  the  service  of  Charles  I.  at  an 
early  age,  in  which  he  remained  till  1646,  when  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
and,  at  the  head  of  iour  or  five  thousand  men,  supported  the  royal  cause 
until  finally  subjugated  by  Cromwell  in  1652.  Colonel  Grace  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  continent,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  with  whom  he  returned  to  England  at  the  restoration 
in  1660.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  Ireland,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Athlone.      The  close  of  his  career  will  be  noticed  in  the  text. 
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had  been  raised  and  other  preparations  made.  Thus  by  nature 
and  art  the  place  was  rendered  one  of  great  strength,  in  fact, 
nearly  impregnable. 

On  the  22d  July,  Douglas  commenced  an  assault  with  artillery  ; 
but  having  only  six  small  guns,  he  made  little  or  no  impression. 
On  the  24th,  the  General  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land : — "  I  have  done  my  best  endeavours  at  Athlone.  All  my 
powder  is  shot  off,  except  two  barrels  ;  and  having  no  powder  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  retrenchments,  makes  me  judge  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  retire  to  Mullingar,  where  I  shall  await  his  Majesty's 
further  orders.  I  shall  say  no  more  ;  but  only  wish  I  had  more 
troops,"  &c.  It  was  now  reported  that  Sarsfield  was  advancing, 
with  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  relieve  the  garrison  ;  on  which 
Douglas  raised  the  siege  (on  the  25th,)  and  reached  Cahirconlish 
on  the  7th  August. 

On  the  8th,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Brigadier  Stuart,  together 
with  nine  hundred  horse  and  twelve  hundred  foot,  were  detached 
by  his  Majesty  towards  Limerick,  and  advanced  to  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  town,  without  opposition.  In  the  afternoon,  the  King, 
accompanied  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  some  general 
officers,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  The 
enemy  despatched  a  party  of  horse  to  attack  them,  but  they  were 
repulsed  by  Captain  Selby,  who  commanded  the  King's  advanced 
guard. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  whole  English 
army  commenced  their  movement  towards  Limerick ;  two  hun- 
dred horse  and  a  thousand  foot  forming  the  van.  The  enemy 
were  driven  by  this  body  to  a  narrow  pass  between  two  bogs, 
situate  within  half  a  mile  of  the  city  ;  the  Irish  horse  occupying  a 
prominent  position.  The  King  now  ordered  some  cannon  to 
re  on  this  party,  who  were  thus  speedily  dislodged.  The  English 
infantry,  led  by  Lord  Drogheda  and  Colonel  Erie,  then  advanced, 
and  after  a  warm  contest  of  two  hours,  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retire  beneath  the  walls,  and  seized  two  valuable  stations,  called 
Ireton's  fort  and  the  old  chapel.  King  William's  army  returned 
to  their  camp  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Like  Athlone,  the  city  of  Limerick  is  divided  into  the  English 
and  Irish  town.  The  former  stands  on  a  piece  of  almost  insu- 
lated land,  and  the  latter  lies  on  the  south  east  bank  of  the  river 
Shannon,  and  is  connected  with  the  other  part  of  the  city  by  a 
bridge.  The  place  was  strengthened  by  fortifications,  consisting 
of  strong  walls,  bastions  and  ramparts,  and  was  further  defended 
by  a  castle  and  citadel.  On  the  approach  of  King  William, 
Lauzun,  who  commanded  the  French,  abandoned  the  city. 
At  this  period,  the  army  in  attendance  on  King  William 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  ;  the 
rainy  season  approached  which  would  probably  render  the  motion 
of  heavy  carriages  impracticable  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  while 
the  Connaught  Irish  had  easy  access  to  the  city.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  siege  was  considered  a  rash  undertaking.     But 
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the  desertion  of  Lauzun  with  the  French,  and  the  consternation 
of  the  Irish,  induced  his  Majesty  to  commence  operations  against 
Limerick. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  King  summoned  the  city  to  sur- 
render. Many  of  the  garrison  were  disposed  to  capitulate,  but 
Boisseleau  (or  Boistelot),  the  governor,  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
and  Colonel  Sarsfield  vehemently  opposed  that  course,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  maintenance  of  their  views.  The  trumpeter  was 
dismissed  with  a  letter  from  Boisseleau  to  Secretary  Southwell, 
purporting  that  "  he  was  surprised  at  the  summons,  and,  that  he 
thought  the  way  to  gain  the  Prince  of  Orange's  good  opinion, 
was  by  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  town,  with  the  care  of  which  his 
Majesty  had  entrusted  him."  King  William  returned  to  his 
tent,  situate  a  mile  from  the  city,  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  m.,  having 
been  on  horse-back  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  actively 
engaged  in  issuing  orders,  and  exposed  to  continual  danger  from 
the  artillery,  many  of  the  balls  falling  near  his  Majesty's  tent.  On 
the  same  evening,  General  Ginckle  and  a  body  of  five  thousand 
horse  and  foot  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  the  ford  at 
Annaghbeg,  situate  two  miles  above  the  city.  A  party  of  Irish 
who  guarded  the  ford,  having  retired  during  the  night,  Ginckle 
passed  over  on  the  following  morning  without  opposition.  Mean- 
while, the  besieged  had  been  extremely  active  in  raising  forts 
for  the  defence  of  the  Irishtown. 

The  garrison  having  been  informed  by  some  deserters  as  to  the 
precise  situation  of  his  Majesty's  camp,  directed  the  chief  force  of 
their  artillery  to  that  spot ;  on  which  the  King  was  persuaded  to 
remove  his  tent  to  another  part  of  the  field.  The  deserters  fur- 
ther informed  the  Irish  that  his  Majesty's  ordnance  was  then  on 
the  road  from  Kilkenny,  attended  by  a  small  guard  ;  of  which 
valuable  piece  of  intelligence  they  availed  themselves  in  a  very 
effectual  manner.  On  the  11th,  a  country  gentleman,  named 
Manus  O'Brien,  arrived  at  the  English  camp  and  apprised  the 
officers  that  Sarsfield  had  passed  the  Shannon  in  the  night,  at 
Killaloe,  with  a  body  of  horse.  Little  attention  was  at  first  paid 
to  this  communication.  One  of  the  chief  officers  closely  interro- 
gated O'Brien  as  to  a  quantity  of  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood, 
when  the  latter  remarked,  that  "he  was  sorry  to  see  General 
Officers  mind  cattle  more  than  the  King's  honour." — Mr.  O'Brien 
was  at  length  conducted  to  the  presence  of  his  Majesty;  who 
afterwards  ordered  Sir  John  Lanier,  with  five  hundred  horse,  to 
proceed  and  conduct  the  train  :  but  from  some  unrecorded  cause, 
Lanier  did  not  start  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  party  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  they  observed  a  great  and  unusual  light  in 
the  air,  and  heard  a  species  of  rumbling  noise,  which  they  justly 
conceived  was  caused  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  train.  On  the 
day  preceding,  the  artillery  had  arrived  at  the  ruined  castle  of 
Ballynedy,  near  Cullen,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the  camp. 
Lurking  during  the  day  in  the  mountains,  Sarsfield  seized  a  favor- 
able opportunity  on  the  approach  of  night,  fell  upon  the  English 
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uuawares,  and  killed  several  of  them.  The  officer  in  command, 
being  awakened  by  the  tumult,  endeavoured  to  make  some  defence, 
but  all  who  tried  to  reach  their  horses  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  remainder  obliged  to  consult  their  safety  by  flight.  The  Irish 
now  placed  the  artillery  and  carriages  together,  filling  the  cannon 
with  powder,  and  fixing  the  mouth  of  them  in  the  earth  ;  they 
then  ignited  the  heap,  which  exploded  with  a  tremendous  noise. 
When  the  affair  was  concluded,  Sir  John  Lanier  arrived,  and 
wheeling  to  the  left,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Irish,  they  moved 
in  another  direction  and  reached  Limerick  in  safety. 

Great  murmuring  was  caused  in  the  English  camp  by  this  serious 
disaster.  Duke  Schomberg  warmly  charged  the  Earl  of  Portland 
and  Count  Solmes  with  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  forwarding  an 
escort  at  an  earlier  period.  But  the  misfortune  seems  more 
justly  attributable  to  the  dilatoriness  of  Sir  John  Lanier,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  and  was  one  of  his 
favourites. 

The  delay  of  a  week  was  caused  by  this  untoward  event.  By 
the  17th,  however,  cannon  had  arrived  from  Waterford,  and  a 
battery  being  raised,  some  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  speedily  dis- 
mounted. On  the  same  day,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  Gene- 
rals Kirke,  Tettau  and  Bellasis  entered  the  trenches  with 
seven  battalions,  advanced  nearly  three  hundred  paces,  and 
seized  the  outward  redoubts.  On  the  18th,  the  trenches  were 
relieved  by  Lord  Sidney,  Count  Nassau,  Lieutenant-General 
Douglas  and  Brigadier  Stuart,  who  approached  towards  another 
redoubt  of  great  strength.  In  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fire,  the 
King  proceeded  to  Ireton's  fort,  and  as  he  passed  through  a  gap, 
was-  detained  by  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  speak  with  him.  At 
that  moment,  a  cannon  ball  struck  the  earth  beneath  his  Majesty's 
feet,  and  covered  him  with  dust ;  on  which  the  King  alighted 
from  his  horse,  lay  down  on  the  fort,  and  thus  inspected  the 
operations.  The  trenches  were  relieved  on  the  19th,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  made  further  advances  to  the  redoubt 
last  mentioned.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th 
(when  the  trenches  were  again  confided  to  Sidney,  Nassau,  Dou- 
glas and  Stewart),  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  several 
resolute  French  volunteers,  attacked  the  fort,  and  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  killed  forty  of  the  enemy  and  expelled  the  remain- 
der. On  the  21st,  the  trenches  were  completed,  which  prevented 
any  further  sallies.  On  the  following  day,  the  besiegers  battered 
and  levelled  the  towers  from  which  the  enemy  fired  into  the 
trenches ;  and  in  the  night  threw  bombs  into  the  place.  On  the 
23rd,  the  besiegers  discharged  hot  shot  into  the  city,  which  ig- 
nited some  houses  and  a  large  store  of  hay.  By  the  25th,  all  the 
batteries  were  finished,  and  mounted  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
the  trenches  were  advanced  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  ditch  ; 
a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall  near  St.  John's  gate ;  and  part  of 
the  palisades  on  the  counterscarp  were  thrown  down.  On  the 
26th,   the  engineers  assured   the    King,  that  a  sufficient  breach 
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had  been  made,  and  that  it  could  not  be  enlarged  from  deficiency 
of  balls;  on  which  his  Majesty  resolved  to  undertake  the  capture 
of  the  place  by  mining.  He,  therefore,  ordered,  that  the  coun- 
terscarp, or  covered  way,  with  two  forts  near  the  breach  should  be 
seized,  on  the  next  day,  and  that,  having  secured  these  positions, 
the  troops  should  not  proceed  farther.  Nine  companies  of 
grenadiers,  with  one  hundred  French  officers  and  volunteers  ac- 
cordingly entered  on  the  service,  and  with  such  bravery  that  they 
speedily  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  places  specified.  Not 
content,  however,  with  this  victory,  they  pursued  the  flying  Irish 
through  the  breach,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  Earl  of  Drog- 
heda's  grenadiers,  had  actually  reached  the  ramparts,  while  others, 
more  bold,  advanced  into  the  city.  Had  Counts  Solmes  and 
Nassau  permitted  the  detachment  at  the  counterscarp  to  second 
this  assault,  the  city  would  have  been  captured;  but  they  followed 
the  letter  of  their  orders.  The  Irish,  perceiving  the  paucity  in 
number  of  those  who  had  entered  the  walls,  rallied,  and  returning 
to  the  conflict,  obliged  the  English  to  retire  to  their  trenches. 
It  is  related,  that  on  this  occasion,  some  of  the  women  of  the  city, 
with  a  boldness  strangely  in  discordance  with  the  gentleness  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  sex,  assisted  the  military,  and  with  stones 
and  other  missiles  did  no  small  execution  on  the  besiegers.  These 
amazons  were,  however,  of  the  lower  orders.  The  Dutch,  French, 
Huguenots  *  and  Danes  acquitted  themselves  gallantly.  The 
action  continued  from  three  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  to  seven; 
the  loss  of  the  besiegers  being  very  considerable.! 

The  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  the  deficiency  of  ammuni- 
tion, coupled  with  the  defeat  just  recounted,  caused,  it  is  stated, 
the  raising  of  the  siege.  Such  are  the  reasons  generally  assigned, 
but  we  think  there  must  have  been  some  other.  For,  it  seems 
clear,  that  had  the  English  renewed  the  attack,  with  increased 
numbers,  success  would  have  attended  their  efforts.  On  the  30th 
August,  the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  were  removed,  and  on 
the  ensuing  day,  the  army  marched  towards  Clonmel.  On  the 
4th  September,  the  King  appointed  Henry,  Lord  Sidney,  Sir 
Charles  Porter,  and  Thomas  Coningsby,  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
land, and  entrusted  the  command  of  the  army  to  Count  Solmes, 
by  whom  it  was  shortly  after  resigned  to  Lieutenant-General 
Ginckle.  His  Majesty  embarked  at  Duncannon  on  the  5th, 
accompanied  by  Prince  George  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages ;  on  the  following  day,  he  arrived  at  Kings-road,  near  Bris- 
tol, from  whence  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  Windsor,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  9th,  and  was  received  by  the  Queen,  the  court, 
and  the  people  with  great  joy.  J 

*  This  appellation  arcse  from  Hugos,  the  name  of  a  gate  in  the  city  of 
Tours,  where  the  Huguenots  are  said  to  have  held  their  first  meetings. 

f   Story's  Hist,  of  Wars  of  Ireland. 

J  Charles  Montagu  (afterwards  Lord  Halifax)  had  assisted  Trior  in  the 
composition  of  a  poem  for  the  Protestant  cause,  styled  the  City  Mouse  and 
the  Country  Mouse.     On  the  victory  of  the  Bojnc,   he  wrote  an  epistle  in 
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On  the  8th  September,  Lord  Lisburne  was  despatched  with 
five  hundred  infantry  and  Monsieur  La  Forest  with  five  hundred 
horse,  to  summon  the  garrison  of  Kilmallock,  which  immediately 
surrendered.  Major-General  Kirke,  about  the  same  time,  re- 
lieved Birr,  which  had  been  besieged  by  Sarsfield  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops.  The  King's  army  was  now  placed  in  winter 
quarters. 

A  fleet  arrived  in  Cork  harbour  from  England,  on  the  21st 
September,  conveying  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  Orders  had 
been  previously  issued  by  his  Majesty,  that  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  and  Major-General  Scravenmore  should  join  Marlborough, 
with  an  equal  number  of  troops  to  that  which  he  should  conduct 
from  England.  At  the  period  of  his  arrival,  Scravenmore  was 
engaged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow,  where,  on  the  17th 
September,  he  had  dispersed  three  thousand  marauders,  styled 
rapparees,  killing  three  hundred  of  them,  having  himself  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horse  engaged  in  the  atfair.  On  the  23rd,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough's  land  forces  marched  to 
Passage,  near  Cork,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
Having  on  the  24th  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  they 
commenced  mounting  their  cannon,  in  which  work  they  were 
assisted  by  about  six  hundred  sailors,  gunners  and  carpenters.  It 
being  reported,  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  advancing  to  relieve 
the  city,  Scravenmore  despatched  a  courier  to  hasten  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  On  the  25th,  General  Tettau, 
with  a  thousand  men,  drew  some  cannon  to  a  place  called  Fair-hill, 
intending  an  attack  on  Shannon  castle  and  two  newly  erected 
forts  ;  but  the  Irish  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  and  abandoning  both 
forts  and  castle,  precipitately  retired  into  the  city.  The  English 
then  seized  the  castle,  and  placed  some  pieces  of  artillery  in  it. 
About  the  same  time,  Scravenmore  crossed  the  river,  with  twelve 
hundred  horse,  and  stationed  himself  at  Gill-abbey.  On  the  26th? 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  the  Danes,  together  with  Brigadier 
La  Melloniere  and  some  French  and  Dutch  arrived,  and  en- 
camped before  the  city. 

The  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  being  enjoyed  by  both  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  a  warm  con- 
troversy arose  between  them  as  to  which  was  entitled  to  the 
supreme  command.  Marlborough  insisted  on  his  right  to  the 
post  as  well  from  seniority  in  rank  as  the  circumstance,  that  he 
commanded  the  troops  of  his  own  country,  while  the  Duke  acted 
only  as  an  auxiliary ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  claimed  the 
superiority  on  account  of  his  rank  and  quality.  Brigadier  La 
Melloniere  interposed,    and   induced  Marlborough  to  waive  his 

celebration  of  the  event,  when  his  patron,  Lord  Dorset,  introduced  him  to 
King  William,  with  this  expression  :  "  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  Mouse  to  wait 
on  your  Majesty."  To  which  the  King  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  You  do 
well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a  man  of  him  ;"  and  ordered  him  a 
pension  of  five  hundred  pounds — Johnsons  Life  of  Halifax, 
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pretensions,  and  divide  the  command,  as  a  contrary  course  might 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  service.  It  was.  accordingly, 
arranged,  that  the  Duke  and  Marlborough  should  command  on 
alternate  days. 

On  the  27th,  the  English  raised  a  battery,  threw  bombs  into  the 
city,  and  discharged  the  artillery"  from  the  friars'-garden  and  ano- 
ther place  near  the  abbey.  Being  possessed  of  St.  Barr's  church, 
they  carried  on  a  destructive  fire  from  the  steeple.  A  breach  was 
speedily  effected  in  the  city  wall,  when  the  besieged  requested  a 
parley.  Hostages  were  exchanged,  and  a  truce  granted  till  the 
following  morning  :  but  on  refusal  of  the  proposed  terms  by  the 
besieged,  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  Danes  and  four  batta- 
lions of  Eaglish,  under  Brigadier  Churchill  (brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough)  advanced  to  the  Ea.st-marsh  in  order  to  storm 
the  city.  The  van,  consisting  of  grenadiers,  was  conducted  by 
Lord  Colchester,  with  great  resolution,  and  the  party  was  aided 
by  Fitz-Roy.  Duke  of  Grafton  and  other  brave  volunteers.  In 
this  attack,  his  Grace  unfortunately  received  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  from  which  he  soon  after  died,  much  regretted  by  the 
army.  He  was  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  a  man  of  great 
promise.  Two  vessels  now  moved  up  the  river,  anchored  oppo- 
site the  walls,  and  caunonaded  the  city.  On  the  25th,  preparations 
were  fully  organized  for  a  general  assault,  when  the  besieged  beat 
a  second  parley,  and  Colonel  Mac-Ellicut,  the  governor,  despatched 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  Colonel  Piycaut,  who  assented  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  to  the  following 
effect :  "  That  the  garrison,  (consisting  of  four  thousand  men) 
should  be  all  prisoners  of  war,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  and  no 
prejudice  done  to  them  or  the  inhabitants.  That  the  General 
should  use  his  efforts  to  obtain  his  Majesty's  clemency  towards 
them.  That  all  the  arms  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  should 
be  secured.  That  the  Protestant  prisoners  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  That  the  old  fort  should  be  delivered  up  in  an  hour,  and 
the  two  gates  of  the  city  next  morning.  And  that  an  exact 
account  should  be  given  of  the  ammunition  and  provisions  in  the 
magazines." — Among  the  prisoners  were  the  Earls  of  Clancarty 
and  Tyrone,  Colonel  Rycaut,  the  governor,  and  several  other 
officers.  The  Protestant  magistrates  immediately  re-assumed  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  and  restored  the  city  to  some  degree 
of  order. 

~\\  ith  commendable  promptitude,  Marlborough  despatched  a 
body  of  troops  to  summon  Kinsale,  on  the  day  of  the  surrender  of 
Cork.  This  service  was  entrusted  to  Brigadier  Villiers,  on  whose 
approach  and  summons,  the  governor  threatened  to  hang  the  mes- 
senger and  set  fire  to  the  town  ;  he  then  retired  with  his  troops, 
to  two  forts,  called  the  Old  and  Xew  fort.  On  the  1st  October, 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough  departed  from  Cork  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  arrived  before  Kinsaie.  He  immediately  issued  orders 
for  the  formation  of  approaches  towards  the  new  fort,  and  directed 
Tettau  to  attack  the  eld,  sometimes  called  Castle-nv-fort.     Earlv 
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on  the  ensuing  morning,  General  Tettau  and  his  party  crossed  the 
river  in  boats  and  made  a  feigned  attack  on  that  part  of  the  fort 
which  seemed  weakest.  The  enemy  were  thus  chiefly  drawn  to 
this  quarter,  when  Tettau  ordered  a  detachment  to  attack  them 
in  another  direction,  which  was  performed  so  effectually  that  they 
speedily  became  possessed  of  abastion.  Forty  of  the  Irish  were  now 
killed  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  some  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  remainder  submitted  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  having 
lost  two  hundred  men  out  of  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  go- 
vernor and  several  officers,  who  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
English  from  passing  the  river,  were  killed  on  the  ramparts. 

Having  secured  one  of  the  forts,  the  Earl  was  resolved  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  of  the  other  and  stronger,  with  redoubled  vigour. 
He  was  further  induced  to  this  course  from  the  inclement  wea- 
ther, scarcity  of  provisions,  and  sickness  of  many  of  his  men.  The 
governor,  Sir  Edward  Scott,  returned  the  following  answer  to  the 
summons  : — "  it  would,"  said  he,  "  be  time  enough  to  capitulate 
a  month  hence." — On  the  5th  of  October,  the  trenches  were 
opened  and  on  the  9th,  advanced  to  the  counterscarp.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  bad  state  of  the 
roads,  the  cannon  did  not  arrive  till  the  11th  ;  it  was  mounted  on 
the  following  day,  and  immediately  put  into  operation.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th,  the  Danes,  under  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
made  a  feigned  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mine  was  sprung. 
which  did  much  execution.  A  considerable  breach  had  now 
been  made,  another  mine  was  preparing,  and  on  the  15th,  all  mat- 
ters were  in  readiness  for  storming  the  fort.  The  enemy  then 
beat  a  parley,  hostages  were  exchanged,  and  the  articles  were 
signed  about  midnight.  It  was  agreed  that  the  middle  bastion 
should  be  surrendered  on  the  following  morning,  and  that  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  twelve  hundred  men,  should  march  on  the. 
same  day,  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  to  Limerick.  The  loss 
of  the  English  amounted  to  three  hundred  men.  The  booty 
seized  in  the  fort  was  very  considerable,  consisting  of  provisions 
sufficient  for  twelve  months  support  of  a  thousand  men.  One 
thousand  barrels  of  wheat,  one  thousand  barrels  of  beef,  forty  tons 
of  claret  and  a  great  quantity  of  sherry,  brandy,  and  strong  beer 
were  among  the  stores.  Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Kin- 
sale,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  returned  to  England  and  arrived  in 
London  on  the  28th  of  October,  having  been  absent  but  thirty- 
seven  days  on  an  expedition  which  had  been  so  productive  of 
good  effects.  His  Lordship  repaired  to  Kensington  Palace, 
where  he  was  most  graciously  received  by  their  Majesties, 
the  King  remarking  to  one  of  his  attendants,  that  "  he  knew 
no  man  so  fit  for  a  general  who  had  seen  so  few  campaigns ;"  a 
panegyric,  fully  justified  by  the  subsequent  brilliant  career  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.* 

*  About  this  time,  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont  was  asked  by  the  King  to 
state  his  opinion  of  the  English  generals.     *'  Kirke,"  said  the  Prince,  "has 
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During  the  repose  of  the  army  in  winter  quarters,  the  peace  of 
the  country  was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  "  rapparees.'"'  whose 
feats  of  petty  warfare  and  plunder  have  been  already  occasionally 
noticed,  and  who  now  infested  the  kingdom  in  large  bodies.  The 
militia  was  employed  in  the  task  of  suppressing  this  lawless  ban- 
ditti, and  effectually  performed  the  duty  assigned  them. 

The  attention  of  the  Lords  Justices  was  at  this  time  directed 
to  the  state  of  the  civil  tribunals  and  general  affairs  of  the  country. 
Lords  Lieutenant  and  deputies  were  appointed  in  each  county  ; 
commissions  granted  to  officers  of  militia;  and  eligible  judges 
were  appointed.  Further,  a  privy  council  was  constituted,  con- 
sisting1 of  the  following  personages: — The  Lord  Primate,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  the  Earls  of  Drogheda,  Meath,  Longford, 
Granard,  Viscount  Lisburn,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Honour- 
able Eobert  Fitz-Gerald,  the  Vice- Treasurer,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  three  Chief  Judges.  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Secretary  of 
State,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Sir  Henry  Fane,  Sir  Charles 
Meredith,  and  William  Hill  of  Hillsborough,  Esq. — Proclama- 
tions were  issued  forbidding  all  trade  and  correspondence  wi:h 
France  ;  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool  excepting  to  England 
and  Wales  ;  prohibiting:  Papists  from  keeping  public  houses  at  or 
near  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  and  ordaining  that  no  persons  be  autho- 
rised to  administer  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  &c.  to  Papists  in  Dub- 
lin, but  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Sheriffs.  In  February, 
(1691)>  judges  were  appointed  to  proceed  on  the  several  circuits. 

During  the  period  of  the  reduction  of  Cork  and  Kinsale,  Count 
Lauzun,  with  the  French  troops  who  had  left  Limerick,  were 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway,  where  they  remained 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  On  leaving  Limerick,  Lauzun  had  in- 
formed the  court  of  France  of  the  desperate  state  of  the  cause  of 
James  IL,  and  requested  that  ships  might  be  despatched  to  con- 
vey the  troops  to  France.  The  vessels  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Limerick  ;  but  that  event  caused  no  change 
in  the  course  of  Count  Lauzun,  who,  with  his  troops,  returned  to 
their  native  country.  Previously  to  his  departure,  he  confided  the 
command  of  the  Irish  forces  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was 
afterwards  superseded  by  Monsieur  St.  Ruth.  Tyrconnel  accom- 
panied Lauzun,  and  assured  the  French  government,  that  although 
the  Irish  would  probably  suffer  great  hardships  during  the  ensuing 
winter  and  spring,  yet,  if  supported  by  France,  they  would  con- 
tinue their  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  Romanism  and  James  II. 
It  having  appeared,  that  serious  disagreements  had  frequently  oc- 
curred between  the  French  and  Irish,  duels  and  even  assassina- 
tions having  taken  place,  Tyrconnel  recommended  that  privates 
should  not  in   future  be  despatched  to  Ireland,   but  that    officers 


fire,  Lanier  thought,  Mackay  skill,  and  Colchester  bravery  ;  but  there  is 
something  inexpressible  in  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  All  their  virtues  seem 
to  be  united  in  his  single  person." — Coxe's  Memobs,  Vol.  1.  p.  56. 
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only  should  be  sent  to  that  country,  together  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  clothing. 

Foreign  affairs  now  require  our  notice.  The  grand  confede- 
racy against  France  had  received  an  important  addition  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  who,  at  the  instigation  of  that  favorite 
son  of  "the  church,"  Louis  XIV.,  had  destroyed  by  the  sword  his 
unoffending  Protestant  subjects,  the  Vaudois,  but,  who  now  de- 
murred at  the  exorbitant  requirements  of  the  King  of  France. — 
In  consequence  of  this  rupture,  the  French  declared  war,  (13th 
June,  1690),  invaded  Savoy,  and  seized  upon  several  places  in 
that  Duchy.  The  Duke  now  despatched  an  envoy  to  William 
III.,  entreating  his  aid  ;  with  which  request  the  King  promised 
speedy  compliance. 

France  was  at  this  period  very  powerful  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
while  unity  of  command  and  of  action  conferred  advantages  which 
allied  nations  rarely  possess.  The  command  of  the  Dutch  troops 
was  confided  to  Prince  Waldeck,  (an  experienced  but  unsuccessful 
general),  who  was  ordered  to  oppose  the  French,  under  the  Duke 
of  Luxembourg,  while  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh*  should, 
upon  the  Moselle,  watch  the  movements  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouff- 
lers.  The  French,  however,  as  usual,  took  the  field  early,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  enter  on  active  ser- 
vice before  Brandenburgh  was  prepared  to  assist  them.  On  the 
21st  June,  1690,  Prince  Waldeck  and  the  Dutch  were  defeated 
at  Flerus,  in  consequence  of  great  inferiority  of  force.  The 
French,  however,  reaped  no  benefit  from  this  battle,  the  numbers 
slain  being  equal.  Immediately  after,  Prince  Waldeck  received  a 
reinforcement  of  five  English  regiments,  eight  or  nine  thousand 
men  from  Hanover,  and  ten  thousand  from  Liege  and  Branden- 
burgh, the  latter  under  Count  Tilly ;  which  force  enabled  him 
to  maintain  his  ground,  and  obliged  Luxembourg  to  act  on  the 
defensive  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  return  of  King  William  from  Ireland,  he  intended  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  from  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  design.  Much  public 
business  remaining  to  be  transacted,  an  early  assembling  of  par- 
liament was  desirable.  His  Majesty  therefore  caused  a  summons 
to   be  issued  to  that  effect. 

Parliament  met  on  the  2d  of  October,  1690.  The  King  in- 
formed the  houses  of  his  successes  in  Ireland,  and  the  reasons  why 
that  Kingdom  was  not  entirely  reduced,  for  want  of  early  prepa- 
rations. He  mentioned  the  good  behaviour  of  the  army,  and 
their  hardships  for  want  of  pay,  which  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  endure,  but  their  affectionate  duty  to  his  service,  and  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  religion.  He  had  ordered  the  public  accounts  to 
be  laid  before  the  Commons,  and  as  he  had  not  spared  his  person, 
nor  pains  to  do  them  all  the  good  he  could,  so,  if  they  would  as 

*   Assumed  the  tide  of  King  of  Prussia  in  1701,  which  title  was  sanctioned 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 
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cheerfully  do  their  parts,  it  was  in  their  power  to  make  him  and 
themselves  happy,  and  the  nation  great.  He  adverted  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  French,  and  stated  that  if  the  war  was  not  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  no  nation  in  the  world  was  exposed  to  greater  dan- 
ger. He  recommended  the  clearing  of  his  revenue,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble him  to  subsist,  and  to  maintain  the  charge  of  the  civil  list,  as 
also  the  arrears  of  the  army,  for  which  he  desired  a  sufficient  and 
timely  supply.  Stated,  that  the  support  of  the  confederacy  de- 
pended on  their  speed  and  vigour  ;  and  noticed  the  readiness 
which  his  subjects  of  all  degrees  shewed,  when  the  French  fleet 
was  upon  the  coast,  and  doubted  not,  but  he  should  receive  the 
same  measure  of  affection  from  the  parliament.  He  mentioned 
the  ill  conduct  of  his  fleet,  and  hoped  to  see  the  honour  of  the 
nation  vindicated  by  making  examples.  The  well-being  of  the 
kingdom  depended  upon  the  result  of  their  councils  and  determi- 
nations, and  he  hoped  the  parliament  would  agree  in  this  conclu- 
sion, that  whoever  goes  about  to  obstruct  or  divert  their  applica- 
tion to  these  matters,  preferably  to  all  others,  can  neither  be  his 
friend  nor  that  of  the  kingdom." 

Loyal  addresses  of  thanks  and  congratulation  were  presented 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  couched  in  the  most  forcible  and 
expressive  language.  They  declared  "  the  sense  they  had  of  their 
Majesties'  great  care  of  their  people,  of  their  courage  and  good 
government,  with  promises  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  every  matter 
that  might  conduce  to  the  public  service." — On  the  following  day, 
the  Commons  voted  the  then  largest  sum  ever,  at  one  time,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  a  King  of  England,  viz.,  four  millions  sterling, 
for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy.  Part  of  this  sum  remaining 
uncollected,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  attainting  the  rebels  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  confiscating  their  estates,  and  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds of  them  to  the  discharge  of  the  expences  of  the  war.  A 
clause  was  inserted  to  empower  the  King,  to  grant  one-third  part 
of  those  estates  to  his  attendants  in  the  war,  and  to  dispense  such 
terms  of  capitulation  to  those  still  in  arms  as  to  his  Majesty  should 
seem  proper.  It  was  further  understood  that  his  Majesty  would 
not  grant  any  part  of  the  confiscated  estates,  until  the  matter  was 
further  considered  in  an  ensuing  session  of  parliament.  The  King 
returned  thanks  for  the  supply  granted,  and  intimated  the  neces- 
sity for  speed  in  their  proceedings,  as  the  state  of  continental  af- 
fairs required  his  presence  at  the  Hague. 

On  the  15th  November,  Lord  Godolphin,  Sir  John  Lowther, 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Mr.  Richard  Hampden  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pel- 
ham  were  constituted  commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  Thus,  at 
this  early  period,  were  almost  all  the  Whigs  removed  from  the 
higher  offices  of  state.  About  a  month  afterwards,  his  Ma- 
jesty disposed  of  the  vacant  sees  in  Ireland,  appointed  Sir  Charles 
Porter  Lord  Chancellor,  and  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  in  place 
of  Lord  Sidney,  declared  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  created  Colonel 
John  Cutts,  Baron  Cutts  of  Gowran  in  Ireland. 

On  the  5th  January,  1691,  the  King  gave  the  royal  assent  to 
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all  the  bills  then  prepared,  addressed  both  houses,  and  prorogued 
them  to  the  31st  of  March. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season,  his  Majesty  was  now 
resolved  to  proceed  to  the  continent.  On  the  6th  January,  he 
slept,  at  Sittingbourne,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  at  Margate.  On  his  arrival  at  Canterbury,  the 
wind  was  unfavorable  and  a  hard  frost  had  commenced,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  Majesty,  on  the  9th,  returned  to  the  palace 
at  Kensington.  On  the  16th,  however,  the  King,  embarked  at 
Gravesend,  with  a  convoy  of  twelve  ships  of  war,  commanded  by 
Rear- Admiral  Rooke.  The  fleet  had  reached  Goree,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Holland,  on  the  18th,  when  his  Majesty  was  in- 
formed by  a  fisherman,  that  he  was  within  a  league  and  a  half  of 
the  shore.  By  this  time,  he  felt  extreme  disrelish  of  the  sea,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  more  speedy  landing,  removed  to  a  shallop, 
(accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  the  Earls  of  Dorset, 
Portland,  Devonshire  and  Monmouth,  Monsieurs  D'Auverquerque 
and  Zuylestein,)  but,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  attendants,  who 
apprehended  danger  from  the  great  quantities  of  ice  near  the 
shore.  Having  departed  from  the  fleet,  night  quickly  closed,  and 
his  Majesty  was  during  eighteen  hours  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger,  from  darkness,  the  state  of  the  ocean,  and  stormy  weather. 
He  had  no  outside  covering  but  his  cloak,  and  was  completely 
drenched  by  the  waves.  At  one  time,  when  the  sailors  expressed 
a  sense  of  their  perilous  situation,  his  Majesty  fearlessly  observed  : 
"  What,  are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my  company  ?"  By  break  of 
day,  the  shallop  was  still  at  the  island  of  Goree,  (not  far,  of 
course,  from  the  place  of  departure)  on  which  the  King  landed, 
and-  received  some  refreshment  at  a  fisherman's  hut.  He  then 
entered  his  frail  bark  again,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, landed  at  Oranien-Haak,  near  Maeslandsluys ;  none  of 
the  party  having  sustained  any  injury.  His  Majesty  was  received 
at  Hounslaerdyke  (two  leagues  and  a  half  W.  from  Delft),  by  four 
deputies,  and,  about  six  in  the  evening,  arrived  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  received  the  congratulations  of  the  States- General, 
foreign  ministers,  and  other  distinguished  personages.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  magistrates,  the  King  made  a  formal  public  entry  on 
the  25th,  when  several  triumphal  arches  were  erected,  and  the 
city  guard  appeared  under  arms.  In  the  evening  cannon  was  dis- 
charged, fire-works  were  displayed,  the  city  was  illuminated,  and 
the  place  rang  with  acclamations  of  "  Long  live  the  King !" 

His  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  assembly  of  the  States  General, 
in  two  days  after  his  arrival,  and  addressed  them  to  the  following 
purport : — "  The  last  time  he  was  with  them,  he  had  declared  his 
intention  of  going  over  to  England,  to  deliver  that  kingdom  from 
the  evils  wherewith  it  was  threatened.  God  had  so  blessed  his 
just  intentions,  that  he  met  with  success,  even  beyond  his  hopes. 
The  English  having  offered  him  the  crown,  he  accepted  it,  as  God 
was  his  witness,  not  out  of  ambition,  but  solely  to  preserve  the  re- 
ligion and  laws  of  the  three  kingdom,  and  to  be  able  to  assist  his 
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allies,  and  especially  the  United  Provinces,  against  the  power  of 
France.  He  could  have  wished  he  had  aided  them  sooner,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  being  now  in  a 
better  condition,  he  was  come  to  concert  measures  with  the  allies, 
and  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Stadtholder,"  &c.  The  reply  of 
the  States  was  couched  in  language  suited  to  the  high  character, 
merits  and  dignity  of  the  illustrious  individual  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

A  congress  of  the  confederates  was  immediately  held.  The 
Protestant  religion  and  liberties  of  Europe  were  now  audaciously 
and  powerfully  assailed  by  the  grasping  and  ambitious  King  of 
France,  and  the  utmost  efforts  were  required  in  defence  of  the 
general  independency  of  Christendom.  A  splendid  assemblage 
of  rank  was  presented  at  this  congress  at  the  Hague.  It  was  at- 
tended by  the  following  personages  : — "  the  Electors  of  Bran  den- 
burgh  and  Bavaria,  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Rom- 
berg, the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Lunenburgh,  of  Wirtemberg, 
of  Anspagh,  the  Prince  Palatine  of  Berkenfeldt,  the  Dukes  of 
Holstein,  Courland,  and  Saxe-Eysenach,  the  Marquis  of  Castag- 
nana,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  Ministers  of 
all  the  Princes  of  the  confederacy  against  France.  The  presiding 
spirit  of  this  great  body  was  William  III.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  his  Majesty,  in  a  speech  replete  with  wisdom  and 
energy.  "  The  states  of  Europe,"  he  said,  "  had  too  long  in- 
dulged themselves  in  a  spirit  of  division,  or  of  delay,  and  of  atten- 
tion to  particular  interests.  But,  while  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened them  from  France  reminded  them  of  past  errors,  they  pointed 
out  also,  the  necessity  of  amending  them  for  the  future.  It  was 
not  now  a  time  to  deliberate,  but  to  act.  Already  the  French 
King  had  made  himself  master  of  the  chief  fortresses  around  his 
kingdom,  which  were  the  only  barriers  to  his  ambition  ;  and,  if 
not  instantly  opposed,  he  would  soon  seize  the  rest.  All  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  convinced,  that  the  particular  interest  of  each  was 
comprised  in  the  general  interest  of  the  whole.  The  enemy's 
forces  were  strong,  and  they  would  carry  things  like  a  torrent  be- 
fore them.  It  was  in  vain  to  oppose  complaints  and  unprofitable 
protestations  against  injustice.  It  was  not  the  resolutions  of  diets, 
nor  hopes  founded  on  treaties,  but  strong  armies,  and  firm  union 
among  the  allies,  which  alone  could  stop  the  enemy  in  his  course. 
With  these  they  must  now  snatch  the  liberties  of  Europe  out  of 
his  hands,  or  submit  for  ever  to  his  yoke.  As  to  himself,  he 
would  not  spare  his  credit,  his  forces,  or  his  person,  and  would 
come  in  the  spring,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  conquer  or  to 
perish  with  his  allies."* 

Such  was  the  ardour  diffused  into  the  congress  by  this  spirited 
address,  that  its  members  forthwith  resolved  to  raise  an  army  of 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
efficiently  against  the  King  of  France.     Of  this  force,  England, 

*   Dalrymple. 
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the  Emperor,  Spain  and  Brandenburgh  were  to  furnish  20,000 
each;  the  Dutch,  35,000;  Savoy  and  Milan,  18,000;  Bavaria, 
18,000;  Saxony,  12,000;  Swabia  and  Franconia,  10;000;  the 
Princes  of  Lunenburgh,  16,000;  Hesse,  8,000  ;  Munster,  7,000  ; 
Wirtemberg,  6,000 ;  Liege,  6,000  ;  and  the  Palatinate,  4,000. — - 
Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  ensuing  campaign  ;  and 
King  William  forwarded  the  promised  succour  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  whose  situation  had  become  one  of  considerable  distress 
and  danger.  From  the  brilliant  splendour  of  the  congress,  his 
Majesty  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  retirement  at  Loo,  the  palace 
at  which  his  infancy  and  youth  had  been  spent. 

The  congress  dissolved  about  the  beginning  of  March,  (1691). 
As  early  as  the  15th  of  that  month,  Louis  XIV.,  with  his  usual 
activity,  invested  the  city  of  Mons,  and  in  six  days  afterwards  at- 
tended personally  in  order  to  direct  the  siege.  Batteries  of  sixty 
cannon  and  twenty-five  mortars  were  raised,  which  effected  much 
mischief  on  the  city,  but  did  not  deter  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
six  thousand  horse  and  foot,  from  making  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts for  the  defence  of  the  place.  On  the  27th,  King  William 
arrived  at  Notre  Dame  -de  Hall,  near  Brussels,  where  the  confe- 
derate forces  were  assembled,  but  though  at  the  head  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  he  was  mortified  to  find,  that,  through  the  negligence 
of  the  Spaniards,  no  effectual  preparation  had  been  made  for  mi- 
litary proceedings  ;  that  even  carriages  had  not  been  provided 

The  governor  of  Mons  desired  to  persevere  in  the  defence  of  the 
place,  but  the  damage  sustained  from  the  artillery  of  the  enemy, 
inclined  the  citizens  to  capitulate.  Being  well  provided  with  am- 
munition and  provisions,  the  governor  refused  to  submit ;  when 
the  .inhabitants  beat  a  parley  with  their  own  drum,  and  threatened 
to  deliver  garrison  and  governor  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  un- 
less he  immediately  capitulated.  Thus  assailed,  the  governor  had 
no  alternative  ;  he  surrendered  the  place  (9th  April),  on  honour- 
able terms.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  King  William  de- 
parted from  the  camp,  embarked  for  England,  and  arrived  at 
Whitehall  on  the  13th  April. 

During  the  absence  of  his  Majesty  from  England,  discovery  had 
been  made  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government.  It  was  ima- 
gined by  the  Jacobites,  that  a  favourable  opportunity  then  existed 
for  an  attempt  to  restore  the  abdicated  monarch.  The  contrivers 
of  this,  at  once  wicked  and  foolish  scheme,  were  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, Turner  Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Preston,  his  brother  Mr. 
Graham,  and  William   Penn,*   the   Quaker.     As  a  preliminary 


*  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  London,  in  1644;  he 
died  in  1718.  So  decidedly  did  he  espouse  the  Jacobite  cause,  that  he  was 
suspected  to  be  a  Papist  in  disguise.  Penn,  however,  cleared  himself  fronv 
the  imputation  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy  thus  laid  to  his  charge.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  T.  Clarkson,  A.M.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1813.  Notwith- 
standing his  connection  and  alliance  with  the  heads  of  the  Popish  party,  it 
would  seem  that  Penn  lived  in  straitened  circumstances,  as  the  following 
anecdote  indicates.     One  of  his  creditors  called  frequently  at  his  house  in 
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step,  it  was  resolved  by  the  conspirators,  that  confidential  agents 
should  be  despatched  to  James  with  letters  from  the  individuals 
who  had  embraced  the  project,  and,  accordingly,  Lord  Preston, 

■ Ashton,  (a  servant  of  Mary,  Queen  of  James  II.),  and  one 

Elliot  were  selected  for  the  office.  A  vessel  was  engaged,  and, 
on  the  30th  December,  1690,  the  emissaries  embarked  for  France. 
The  owner  of  the  vessel  was,  however,  attached  to  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  had  informed  the  constituted  authorities,  that  he  had 
been  employed  to  convey  such  individuals  abroad.  Lord  Preston 
and  the  others  were,  in  consequence,  seized,  and  the  letters  and 
papers  secured.  On  the  16th,  17th,  and  19th  of  January,  1691, 
his  Lordship  and  Ashton  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  London, 
for  high  treason,  and  convicted.  Elliot  was  not  brought  to  trial, 
there  being  no  positive  evidence  against  him.  Lord  Preston  was 
pardoned,  through  the  intercession  of  friends,  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  general  insignificancy  of  the  conspiracy  ;  but  Ashton 
refused  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  court,  and  was,  there- 
fore, executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  28th  January  following.*  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  was  seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  but 
was  afterwards  liberated  and  merely  confined  to  his  residence  in 
the  country  ;  a  lenity,  probably  induced,  in  some  degree,  by  his 
near  relationship  to  the  Queen,  being  her  maternal  uncle.f  Her 
Majesty  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  Turner 
Bishop  of  Ely,  William  Penn  and  James  Graham,  all  of  whom  had 
absconded. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  King  on  his  return,  was  to  institute 

London,  and  having  waited  on  one  occasion  for  a  considerable  time,  asked 
the  attendant  whether  Mr.  Penn  would  see  him.  The  person  in  attendance 
replied,  "  Friend,  he  has  seen  thee,  but  he  does  not  like  thee."  It  appears 
that  Penn  had  an  aperture  in  his  door  through  which  he  cautiously  surveyed 
his  visitors  previous  to  admittance.      Vide  Encyc.  Brit. 

*  Ashton's  widow,  being  a  Protestant,  was  subsequently  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  by  James  and  his  party.  She  proceeded  to  France,  con- 
ceiving that  she  had  some  claim  to  support  and  protection  from  the  late 
King.  "  Few  days  after  her  arrival,"  says  a  writer  of  that  day,  "priests 
were  sent  to  tell  her,  that  nothing  but  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  re- 
commend a  woman  to  the  Queen's  service;  which  the  poor  gentlewoman 
declining  to  comply  with,  was  neglected  ;  and,  dying  soon  after,  was  refused 
burial,  till  her  father,  JMr.  Rigby  of  Covent- Garden,  as  a  mighty  favour, 
and  at  great  charges,  obtained  leave  from  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  to  have 
her  body  brought  over  to  England;  and  buried  her  in  Covent-Garden 
church." — Harleian  Miscellany.  Vol.  vi.  p.  395.  Such  was  Popish  grati- 
tude for  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself. 

f  This  nobleman  did  not  thrive  much  under  his  support  of  the  Popish 
cause,  as  we  find  that  his  personal  affairs  were  not  the  most  flourishing.  He 
expired  in  October,  1709,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Edward, 
Lord  Cornbury.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  administration  of  the  Earl  in 
Ireland  was  highly  creditable  to  him,  being  characterised  by  justice,  pru- 
dence and  sound  policy.  His  state  letters  and  diary  shed  much  light  on 
the  transactions  of  this  period,  while  they  evince  the  estimable  qualities  of 
their  author.  No  doubt,  his  subsequent  conduct  was,  in  some  degree, 
prompted  by  his  relationship  to  James  II. 
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measures  for  the  complete  reduction  of  Ireland.  Among  the 
other  public  transactions  of  this  period,  was  the  appointment  of 
Admiral  Russell  to  the  command  of  a  large  fleet.  His  Majesty 
also  nominated  persons  to  the  vacant  sees  and  other  situations  of 
dignity  in  the  Church.  A  year  had  already  been  considerately 
allowed  to  the  non-juring  prelates,  who  refused  acknowledgment 
of  the  existing  dynasty,  to  make  the  necessary  professions  of  alle- 
giance, and  the  government  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  extend  the 
time  further  ;  a  decision  to  which  they  were  mainly  led  by  the 
disclosures  consequent  on  the  detected  plot  in  which  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  and  other  prelates  were  implicated.  Among  the  excellent 
appointments  now  made,  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Tillot- 
son  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Having  effected  these  and  other 
salutary  public  arrangements,  King  William,  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions,  departed  from  Kensington  on  the  30th  April,  embarked 
at  Harwich,  2nd  May,  on  the  following  day,  landed  at  Maesland- 
sluice,  and  the  same  evening  arrived  at  the  Hague.  In  pursu- 
ance of  his  former  declaration,  his  Majesty  now  purposed  assum- 
ing the  chief  command  of  the  allied  army. 

Our  attention  is  now- justly  claimed  by  the  proceedings  in  Ire- 
land. About  the  14th  January,  (1691)?  Tyrconnel  arrived  from 
France  at  Limerick,  with  three  frigates,  and  nine  vessels  laden 
with  provisions,  clothes,  arms,  ammunition,  and  about  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money  ;  a  sum  exceedingly  inadequate  to  dis- 
charge the  arrears  of  the  army.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
Richard  Nagie  and  Sir  Stephen  Rice,  as  administrators  of  affairs. 
About  the  24th  January,  a  skirmish  took  place  near  Fermoy  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  a  party  of  Danish  troops,  in  which  the  former 
were  defeated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullingar,  (the  central 
head- quarters  of  the  English  army),  the  Irish  made  movements 
indicatory  of  a  contemplated  attack  on  the  place ;  but  contented 
themselves  with  raising  a  fort  at  Ballymore,  situate  half  way  be- 
tween Athlone  and  Mullingar. 

On  the  30th  May,  Lieutenant-General  Ginckle  marched  from 
Dublin  and  on  the  ensuing  day  reached  Mullingar,  where  he  found 
eight  regiments  of  foot,  six  of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons.  This 
force  was,  in  a  few  days,  joined  by  Lieutenant-General  Douglas 
at  Rathconrath,  six  miles  from  Mullingar,  with  two  regiments  of 
dragoons,  twelve  troops  of  horse  and  nine  regiments  of  infantry ; 
and  to  these  troops  were  soon  after  added  another  body,  under 
Major- General  Mackay,  who  had  completed  the  reduction  of 
Scotland.  A  train  of  artillery  had  also  arrived,  together  with  Sir 
Martin  Beckman,  chief  engineer,  and  Major- General  Thomas 
Talmash,  who  had  been  despatched  by  his  Majesty  to  assist  in 
the  operations  of  the  campaign.  The  county  militia  was  properly 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  more  local  interests. 

On  his  arrival  at  Mullingar,  General  Ginckle  ordered  that  the 
fortifications  should  be  contracted,  in  order  that  a  smaller  number 
of  men  might  be  enabled  to  defend  the  place.  In  addition  to 
other  artillery,   he  placed  four  pieces  of  cannon    on   a   mount 
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towards  the  south  of  the  town.  On  the  6th  June,  he  despatched 
a  strong  party  of  dragoons  from  Rathconrath  to  the  fort  of  Bally- 
more,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  being  relieved.  This 
place  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  and  the  garrison 
consisted  of  one  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy.  Hav- 
ing sent  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny  with  some  horse  to  secure  a  pass 
between  Ballymore  and  Athlone,  Ginckle  marched  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  attack  the  place.  On  the  8th,  he  summoned  the  fort, 
but  the  governor,  unwilling  to  submit  as  a  prisoner,  desired  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  artillery  of  the  be- 
siegers was  then  called  into  action,  which  speedily  obliged  the 
garrison  to  beg  earnestly  for  quarter.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  governor  and  other  officers  surrendered  the  place 
at  discretion.  The  garrison  was  found  to  consist  of  fiftv-one 
officers,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  rapparees,  mostly  armed,  who  were  all  (excepting  the  officers) 
transferred  as  prisoners  to  Lambay,  an  island  near  Dublin. 

The  fort  being  situate  in  a  position  of  much  natural  strength, 
the  English  placed  it  in  perfect  repair,  the  General  considering  it 
an  important  point  in  the  route  from  Dublin  to  Athlone.  On 
the  18th,  when  the  works  were  completed,  the  army  marched  to 
Bailyb  urn  -pass,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  and  Count  Nassau,  with  seven  thousand  troops,  which  ren- 
dered the  whole  body  a  force  of  eighteen  thousand  men.  On  the 
same  night,  Ginckle,  viewed  the  town  of  Athlone,  and  observed 
the  position  of  the  enemy  outside  the  walls.  This  body  was  en- 
camped on  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  bogs,  situate  two  miles 
from  the  Shannon,  and  remained  there  until  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  English.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  van-guard 
marched  from  Bailyb  urn,  and  forced  the  enemy  before  them  to 
the  "  English  town"  of  Athlone,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
This  part  of  the  town  had  been  burned  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
now  the  Irish  intended  to  defend  it.  Ginckle,  however,  was 
manifestly  as  fully  determined  to  carry  on  the  attack  with  vigour. 
He  erected  a  batterv  near  the  Dublin  gate,  and  quicklv  overthrew 
a  bastion,  which  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  following  day,  when 
the  Irish  retreated  in  great  confusion  over  the  bridge  into  the 
western  or  Irish  town  of  Athlone. 

Batteries  were  now  constructed,  and  on  the  22nd  June,  a  can- 
nonade of  the  castle  in  the  Irish  town  commenced.  On  the  24th, 
three  more  batteries  were  erected,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
bridge,  and  another  near  the  river  and  opposite  a  bastion  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  Ginckle  entertained  the  pro- 
ject of  despatching  part  of  the  troops  to  cross  Shannon  in  the 
direction  of  Lanesborough ;  but  that  plan  was  frustrated,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  General  resolved  to  force  a  passage  through 
Athlone.  His  first  aim  now  was  to  secure  the  bridge  ;  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficultv.  from  the  constant  fire  of  two  strong 
batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  But  nothing  daunted, 
the  English,   on  the  27th,  burned  a  wooden  breast-work  erected 
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on  the  Irish  side  of  a  broken  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  had  beams  laid  across  the  breach  and  partly 
planked.  In  order  to  destroy  these  works,  a  serjeant  and  ten 
men  in  armour  resolutely  approached,  but  were  all  killed.  Others, 
however,  were  more  successful,  and  threw  the  timber  into  the 
river,  but  not  more  than  two  of  the  persons  thus  engaged  escaped 
with  life.  Ginckle  was  now  obliged  to  erect  a  close  gallery  on 
the  bridge,  behind  which  the  men  continued  their  labour.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  army  should  cross  the  Shannon,  one  party  pas- 
sing over  the  bridge,  a  second  to  ford  the  river  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  it,  and  a  third  to  be  conveyed  by  means 
of  a  bridge  of  floats  and  pontoons.  It  had  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained whether  the  river  was  fordable,  but  this  defect  of  informa- 
tion was  speedily  remedied  by  the  intrepidity  of  three  Danish 
soldiers,  who  crossed  the  river  and  returned  amidst  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  without  loss  of  life  ;  the  deepest  part  of  the  river  did  not, 
at  this  period,  reach  to  the  breast :  the  river  being  unusually 
shallow.  On  the  29th,  matters  were  prepared  for  crossing  the 
Shannon,  but  the  vigorous  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
been  informed  as  to  the  English  plans  by  deserters,  caused  a  post- 
ponement of  that  effort.  St.  Ruth,  the  commander  of  the  Irish, 
marched  from  the  camp  into  the  town,  in  order  to  assist  the  gar- 
rison. Having  been  detained  several  hours  under  arms,  the 
English  troops  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  camp,  on  which 
movement  St.  Ruth  withdrew,  resting  assured  that  the  English 
would  not  again  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  at  that  place. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  by  General  Ginckle  on  the  30th, 
at  which  the  question,  whether  it  were  advisable  to  persevere  or 
withdraw,  was  warmly  debated.  The  destruction  of  the  forage  in 
the  surrounding  country  seemed  a  strong  argument  for  the  latter 
proposition,  which  was  further  supported  by  a  consideration  of  the 
evil  consequences,  which  must  result  from  a  defeat  in  any  attack 
on  Athlone.  This  was  not,  however,  the  unanimous  opinion,  for, 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  other  general  officers,  declared  that 
nothing  great  had  ever  been  achieved  without  danger  or  difficulty, 
and  that  from  the  excellence  of  the  English  troops,  and  the  faint 
resistance  hitherto  made  by  the  enemy,  they  conceived  that  a 
fair  prospect  of  success  existed,  and  further  offered  to  lead  the  at- 
tack. Their  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  council.  Two  officers 
at  this  crisis  deserted  from  the  enemy,  and  having  swam  across  the 
river,  assured  the  general,  "  that  now  was  his  time,  for  that  the 
Irish  were  mighty  secure,  thinking  the  destruction  of  the  works 
on  the  bridge  would  certainly  oblige  him  to  draw  off,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  attempt  passing  the  river  in  the  face  of  their 
works,  especially  as  their  army  was  so  near;  and  further,  that 
three  of  the  most  indifferent  Irish  regiments  were  then  alone  upon 
guard,  the  rest  being  very  secure  in  their  camp." — About  two 
thousand  selected  men  were  prepared  for  the  assault,  to  be  com- 
manded by  Major  General   Mackay  (an    officer  of  courage  and 
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conduct)  with  the  aid  of  Major  General  Tettau,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,    and  Brigadier  La  Melloniere,   Major  General   Thomas 
Talmash*  proceeding  as  a  volunteer,  together  with  Colonel  Gus- 
tavus  Hamilton  and  a   party   of  grenadiers.     The   signal   being 
given,  at  six  minutes  past  six  o'clock,    Captain   Sandys  and   two 
Lieutenants  led  the  first  party,  (consisting  of  sixty  grenadiers, 
twenty  abreast,  all  in  armour,  followed  by  another  party  of  grena- 
diers,) who  undauntedly  entered  the  river  near  the  bridge,  and 
directly  opposite  a  bastion  ;  the  stream  being  very  rapid  and  deep, 
and  the  passage  rendered  difficult  by  large  stones.     During  the 
progress  of  this  party,  a  constant  cannonade  was  maintained  from 
the  English  batteries  on  the  enemy's  works,  while  the  Irish  di- 
rected their  fire  to  the  grenadiers  in  the  river.     Against  a  host  of 
obstacles,  the  fording  party  completely  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
passage,  and  immediately  placed  planks  across  the  broken  part  of 
the  bridge,  and  prepared  pontoons,  by  which  means  the  English 
became  masters  of  the  town  in  half  an  hour  ;  for  the  Irish  were 
seized  with  a  panic  on  perceiving  the  unexpected  approach  of 
their  opponents,  and  hastily  retreating  (after  a  feeble  resistance) 
from  the  town,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  camp.  General  Ginckle  well 
merited  his  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone  from  this  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, which  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  successful  sieges  has  seldom 
been  surpassed.     It  is  stated,  that  the  enemy  lost  on  this  occasion 
five  hundred  men,  and  during  the  siege  seven  hundred,  among 
whom  were  Colonel  O'Gara,   Colonel   Richard   Grace  (who  de- 
fended the  place  when  attacked  by  General  Douglas  in  the  year 
preceding,)  and   Art   Oge    Mac  Mahon.     Six  officers  and  sixty 
privates  were  made  prisoners.     The  loss  of  the  English  was  but 
twelve  men  ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Collumbine,  four  other  officers, 
and  thirty  privates  were  wounded. f 

The  commander  of  the  Irish  and  French,  General  St.  Ruth, 
did  not  acquit  himself  with  much  credit  on  this  occasion.  An  ex- 
press had  been  forwarded  to  him,  when  the  English  had  entered 
the  river,  but  he  treated  the  communication  with  neglect,  saying, 
"it  was  impossible  for  the  English  to  pretend  to  take  a  town,  and 
he  so  near  with  an  army  to  succour  it."  Sarsfield,  who  was  present, 
replied,  "  that  he  knew  the  enterprise  was  not  too  difficult  for 
English  courage  to  attempt,"  and  urged  the  General  to  despatch 
speedy  aid  to  the  town.  But  St.  Ruth  treated  the  matter  lightly, 
on  which  Sarsfield  made  use  of  some  strong  language,  which 
caused  a  coolness  between  the  parties  that  proved  of  serious  after 
detriment  to  their  cause.  St.  Ruth  was  very  soon  convinced  of 
his  error,  which  he  exceedingly  lamented,  and  immediately  or- 
dered some  troops  to  dislodge  the   English,  but  they  were  re- 


*   This  gallant  officer  was  son  of  Sir  Lionel  Talmash,  or  Tollemache,  of 
Helmingham,   in  Suffolk.     He  had  been  in    the  service  of  James  II.,  but, 
in  consequence  of  his  tyrannical  proceedings,  resigned  and  joined  the  Priricj; 
of  Orange. 

f  Story's  Hist,  of  wars  of  Ireland.     Lond,  1693.  p.  107. 
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pulsed  with  loss.  In  the  night,  the  French  general  and  his  army 
decamped,  on  which,  the  castle  of  Athlone  was  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  the  garrison  of  five  hundred  men,  with  Major  Ge- 
neral Wauchop,  made  prisoners. 

The  necessary  service  of  placing  Athlone  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, and  fit  for  the  reception  of  indispensible  stores,  detained  Ge- 
neral Ginckle  for  some  days.  On  the  10th  July,  he  departed  and 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Suck,  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon. St.  Ruth  and  the  Irish  were,  at  this  time,  very  advantageously 
posted  near  Aughrim  castle,  three  miles  from  Ballinasloe  ;  their 
army  extending  from  the  church  of  Kilcommadon,  on  the  right, 
to  the  church  of  Gourtnaport,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  camp 
lay  along  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  having  a  bog  in  front,  half  a  mile 
from  the  army.  Between  the  camp  and  bog  were  several  ditches, 
which  the  enemy  lined  with  infantry,  during  the  succeeding  bat- 
tle. To  their  left  was  a  rivulet,  joined  by  a  large  red  bog,  nearly 
a  mile  in  breadth,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the  castle  of  Augh- 
rim, where  there  was  a  pass  for  horse.  Another  pass  at  Urachree, 
lay  to  the  right.  Having  viewed  the  ground  and  a  map  which  had 
been  made  of  ir,  General  Ginckle  felt  assured,  that  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  such  a  strong  position  must  be  attended  with  consider- 
able hazard  ;  but  he  also  saw,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
advance,  as  retreat  would  entail  nothing  but  dishonour  and  possi- 
ble disadvantage.  Orders  were,  accordingly,  issued  for  the  at- 
tack on  the  following  day.  Two  regiments  were  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  baggage,  and  the  remainder  were  directed  to 
be  under  arms  early  in  the  morning,  without  beat  of  drum,  the 
grenadiers  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  right  and  left  of  every  regiment, 
with  two  shells  each,  and  five  pioneers  to  accompany  the  battalion. 

The  Irish  army  was  marshalled  in  two  lines  in  front  of  their 
camp.  Perceiving  that  the  English  were  resolved  to  contest  the 
field,  St.  Ruth  took  what  he  conceived  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preparing  his  troops  for  the  engagement.  He  ordered  "  mass" 
to  be  said  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  directed  the  clergy  to  swear 
the  soldiers  not  to  desert  their  colours,  and,  resting  assured  of 
victory,  the  priests  charitably  bound  the  Irish  to  give  no  quarter. 
St.  Ruth,  further,  made  an  inflammatory  speech  to  the  army,  (a 
copy  of  which  was  found  among  his  secretary's  papers  on  the  field), 
in  which  he  declared,  "how  successful  he  had  been  in  suppres- 
sing heresy  in  France,  and  bringing  over  thousands  of  poor  deluded 
souls  into  the  bosom  of  the  mother-church  ;  for  which  reason  it 
was  that  his  master  had  made  choice  of  him,  preferably  to  other 
worthy  generals,  to  establish  the  church  of  Ireland  on  such  a 
foundation,  that  it  should  not  henceforward  be  in  the  power  of 
hell  or  heretics  to  disturb  it ;  and  that  all  good  Roman  Catholics 
depended  on  their  courage  to  see  those  glorious  things  effected. 
He  confessed,  that  matters  had  not  entirely  answered  his  expecta- 
tions, but  that  still  all  might  be  recovered.  He  was  informed, 
thi^  the  Prince  of  Orange's  heretical  army  was  resolved  to  give 
therK  battle  ;  that  now  or  never  was  the  time  for  them  to  recover 
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their  lost  honour,  privileges,  and  the  estates  of  their  ancestors ; 
that  they  ought  to  remember,  they  were  no  mercenary  soldiers, 
their  all  being  at  stake,  and  their  design  to  restore  a  most  pious 
King  to  his  throne,  to  propagate  the  holy  faith,  and  extirpate 
heresy.  He  assured  them  of  King  Jame's  love  and  gratitude,  of 
Louis  the  Great's  protection,  of  himself  to  lead  them  on,  of  the 
church  to  pray  for  them,  and  of  saints  and  angels  to  carry  their 
souls  into  heaven."* 

According  to  orders,  the  English  army  was  prepared  for  the  battle 
of  Aughrim  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  July,  (1691)  which 
happened  to  fall  on  Sunday.  The  existence  of  a  fog  prevented 
any  movements  till  twelve  o'clock.  Perceiving  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  gaining  the  pass  of  Urachree,  Ginckle's  first  move- 
ment was  on  that  spot.  He  commanded  a  Danish  captain  and 
some  horse  to  force  it,  who,  being  unsuccessful,  were  shortly  after 
supported  by  two  hundred  of  Sir  Albert  Cunningham's  dragoons. 
During  these  movements,  the  main  body  advanced.  At  two 
o'clock,  the  general  ordered  Cunningham's  party  to  attack  a  body 
of  the  enemy  posted  near  a  house  at  Urachree.  On  the  advance 
of  the  dragoons,  the  Irish  retreated  behind  a  hill  nearer  their 
camp,  from  which  they  maintained  a  fire  which  obliged  the  Eng- 
lish to  retreat.  General  Ginckle  now  ordered  Eppinger's  dra- 
goons to  cut  off  the  communication  between  this  party  of  Irish 
and  their  camp  ;  but  the  enemy  quickly  discovered  this  intention, 
and  having  received  a  reinforcement,  would  have  overthrown  Ep- 
pinger's party  had  it  not  been  forthwith  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Portland's  horse,  who  acquitted  themselves  valiantly  in  the  skir- 
mish, and  compelled  the  Irish  to  retire.  The  disadvantage  of  at- 
tack was  so  great  (from  the  relative  situation  of  the  armies)  that  it 
was  now  debated  by  the  English  generals  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  postpone  the  battle  till  the  next  day  ;  but  perceiving  the 
enemy  in  disorder,  and  conceiving  that  they  might  decamp  in  the 
night,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  engagement.  According  to 
the  advice  of  Major  General  Mackay,  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy 
wras  selected  as  the  first  point  of  attack,  as  by  that  means  a  draught 
would  be  made  from  their  main  body,  placed  near  Aughrim  castle  ; 
thus  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  the  English  to  attack  the 
left,  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  army  could  engage,  which  would 
be  impracticable  otherwise.  The  judiciousness  of  this  advice  was 
proved  in  the  sequel. 

The  left  wing  of  the  English  advanced  about  half  past  four 
o'clock,  and  at  five  the  action  commenced.  The  ditches  were 
strongly  lined  by  Irish  infantry,  (with  horse  conveniently  posted 
to  support  them)  who  maintained  their  ground  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, not  moving  till  the  English  had  advanced  to  the  embank- 
ments behind  which  they  were  placed.  The  battle  continued  in 
this  quarter  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  before  the  centre  and  right 
wing  engaged.     Observing  that  several  bodies  of  Irish  horse  and 

*  Story's  Hist,  of  wars  of  Ireland.     Lond.  1693,  p.  123. 
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foot  moved  from  the  left  to  that  part  in  which  they  were  attacked, 
the  English  officers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  ren- 
der the  engagement  more  general.  Orders  were  issued  for  the 
advance  of  the  infantry  through  the  bog  in  front  of  the  enemy. — 
The  regiments  of  Creighton,  Herbert,  Erie  and  Brewer,  crossed 
in  the  narrowest  part,  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  and  receiving  the 
fire  of  the  Irish,  drove  them  from  hedge  to  hedge,  almost  to  their 
main  body.  By  previous  arrangement,  the  Irish  horse  were 
enabled  to  act  in  these  enclosures,  and  great  numbers  of  them  as 
well  as  foot,  furiously  attacked  the  English ;  on  which  Colonel 
Erie  exclaimed  to  his  men,  "  that  now  their  safety  lay  wholly  in 
their  courage."  But  being  exposed  to  all  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
from  front  and  flank,  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  with  consider- 
able loss  to  the  bog,  Colonels  Erie  and  Herbert  being  made  pri- 
soners. Having  been  twice  taken  and  retaken,  Colonel  Erie  gained 
his  liberty,  but  was  wounded ;  Colonel  Herbert  was  perfidiously 
killed  after  quarter  had  been  granted. 

During  the  progress  of  these  proceedings,  the  regiments  of  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  St.  John,  Tiffin  and  others,  together  with  the 
French  Protestants,  advanced  over  the  bog  in  another  quarter, 
and  when  arrived  within  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy  were  assailed 
by  a  tremendous  volley,  which,  however,  did  not  check  their  ad- 
vance. After  some  time  had  elapsed,  it  appeared  that  the  advan- 
tage lay  with  the  Irish ;  the  English  in  the  centre  having  been 
forced  back  in  proximity  to  the  bog,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with 
their  cannon,  which  prevented  its  doing  any  execution.  St.  Ruth 
now  vainly  exclaimed  :  "  that  he  would  beat  the  English  army  to 
the  gates  of  Dublin."  v 

The  infantry  being  thus  engaged,  Ruvigny's*  regiment  of 
French  horse  and  Sir  John  Lanier's,  were  both  directed  to  the 
right,  but  the  latter  being  afterwards  ordered  to  the  left,  performed 
great  service.  Meanwhile,  the  right  wing  of  the  English  horse 
hastened  to  assist  the  foot,  who  were  placed  in  a  situation  of  much 
peril.  Great  difficulties  were  experienced  by  the  cavalry  in  this 
action,  exposed,  as  they  were,  to  volleys  of  musketry  from  an 
enemy  securely  posted,  and  having  to  contend  with  the  various 
inequalities  of  the  ground.  However,  they  surmounted  all  these 
impediments,  and  at  length  gained  the  shelter  of  some  old  walls 
and  ditches  near  the  castle  of  Aughrim  ;  being  seconded  in  these 
movements  by  Major  General  Kirk e's  and  Colonel  Gustavus  Ha- 
milton's infantry. 

During  a  considerable  period,  the  English  foot  had  laboured 
under  great  disadvantages  in  the  centre.  General  Talmash  now 
advanced  with  a  reinforcement  to  their  relief,  and  ordering  the 
broken  regiments  to  charge,  they  instantly  obeyed,  and  killing 
three  hundred  of  the  Irish,  regained  the  ground  from  which  they 

"  A  French  Protestant ;  afterwards  created  Viscount  Galway.  He  was 
a  mat  of  skill,  courage  and  activity  ;  which  qualities  ensured  him  the  favour 
of  King,  William,  who  employed  him  in  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs. 
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had  been  previously  driven.  On  the  left,  General  Mackay  at- 
tacked the  enemy  with  a  body  of  horse,  routing  two  regiments  of 
Irish  dragoons;  while  Ruvigny,  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse, 
and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  bore  down  all  opposition  along  the 
side  of  the  bog.  The  whole  line  was  now  engaged,  the  Irish 
endeavouring  to  hold  possession  of  the  ditches,  and  the  English  to 
dislodge  them.  The  result  was  not  much  longer  uncertain.  For, 
St.  Ruth,  in  advancing  with  some  horse  towards  a  part  of  the  bog, 
at  which  the  English  were  endeavouring  to  pass  over,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball  as  lie  rode  down  the  hill  of  Kilcommadon,  where 
the  action  was  hottest.  Surcharged  with  superstitious  notions  of 
peculiar  favour  from  above,  the  Irish  troops  were  greatly  dis- 
heartened by  the  death  of  their  devotedly  Romish  leader,  of  whose 
invulnerability  they  entertained  no  doubt  whatever.  Many  of 
them  retreated  with  the  dead  body  of  their  late  Field- Marshal. 
Sarsfield,  who  should  now  have  assumed  the  command,  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  order  of  battle,  in  consequence  of  the  coldness 
which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  the  late  General  since  the 
siege  of  Athlone.  Perceiving  the  disorder  of  the  Irish,  the  oppos- 
ing body  pressed  forward  with  great  vigour,  and  speedily  drove 
the  enemy  to  the  summit  of  Kilcommadon  hill,  where  their  camp 
had  been.  Utterly  defeated,  the  Romish  army  now  fled  ;  the 
foot  towards  a  bog  on  their  left,  and  the  horse  in  the  direction  of 
Loughrea.  The  pursuit  of  the  foot  was  continued,  with  great 
slaughter,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  The  number  of 
the  Irish  slain  in  this  important  engagement  is  stated  to  have  been 
seven  thousand,  while  the  English  lost  but  six  hundred,  with  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  This  victory  was  the  more  credit- 
able to  the  English,  as  their  number  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  was  but  eighteen  thousand  men,  while  the  force  of  the 
enemy  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand 
horse;  nor,  in  awarding  the  palm,  will  the  exceedingly  favourable 
position  and  circumstances  of  the  Irish  army  be  forgotten. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  the  old  castle  of  Aughrim  was 
taken  by  "assault,  and  several  of  the  garrison  killed  ;  Colonel  Burke, 
the  governor,  twelve  other  officers,  and  forty  privates  being  mar' 
prisoners.     The  Irish  lost  in  the  battle,  nine  pieces  of  brass  c~. 
non,  all  their  ammunition,  tents  and  baggage,  most  of  their  ^ 
arms,  and  thirty-two  pair  of  colours.* 

The  English  lay  on   their  arms  during  the  night  suc<e  "?£' 
and  on  the  following  day  offered  up  public  thanksgivip 
mighty  God  for  the  great  victory  vouchsafed  them.     "ney  now 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time.  13.  V.   Story's  Hist/'a™  of  ^Jftjj 
p.  133 — This  battle  together  with  the  previous  transaction  J"  Uer^  an         - 
Bdyne  have  formed  the  subject  of   a  novel  of  some  me-:'  the  production  oi 
a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Mr.  John  Banim,  of  Kilke-^-     H*s  worf  ?S  Yd 
titled  The  Boyne  Water.     The  siege  of  Derry  Iip  been  further  ce  ebra  ^ 
by  another  author,    who  appears  under  the   na"e  °\  ynarlotte.   .    4!tinir 
Derry,  a  tale  of  the  Revolution,  is  the  name  -<   tms  laaTs  very  ,ntr 
work  ;  which,  like  the  other,  is  part  fiction-*110'  Part  trutn. 
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learned  from  some  deserters  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
had  marched  towards  Limerick,  in  a  broken  and  disorderly  manner. 
On  the  same  day,  Brigadier  Eppinger,  with  twelve  hundred  horse 
and  dragoons,  was  ordered  to  summon  Portumna  and  Banagher, 
which  places  were  surrendered  in  two  days  afterwards.  The 
Irish  further  deserted  Loughrea,  Melick,  and  other  places  on  the 
Shannon,  and  chiefly  took  refuge  in  Limerick. 

General  Ginckle  next  contemplated  the  reduction  of  Galway, 
towards  which  city  the  army  directed  its  march,  and  arrived  at 
Athenry,  in  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  17th  July.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  General  Ginckle  proceeded  to  Oranmore  castle,  situate 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  having  ascertained  the  most  fea- 
sible mode  of  conveying  artillery  to  the  place,  returned  to  the 
camp.  He  here  received  from  a  merchant  of  Gal  way,  named 
Shaw,  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  city,  which  was  governed  by 
Lord  Dillon ;  the  garrison  consisted  of  but  seven  inferior  regi- 
ments, and  the  authorities  were  much  divided  as  to  the  propriety 
of  defending  the  place.  D'Ussone,  a  French  lieutenant  general, 
was  within  the  city,  but  their  chief  dependence  was  on  an  Irish 
leader  named  Balderick  O'Donnell,  who  commanded  a  strong 
party  of  the  natives  in  a  mountainous  region  called  Eire- Con- 
naught.  But  they  were  disappointed  in  this  latter  point,  as  the 
battle  of  Aughrim  struck  such  terror  into  the  followers  of  O'Don- 
nell, that  his  party  quickly  diminished  to  six  hundred,  when 
their  leader  endeavoured  to  make  terms  with  General  Ginckle. — 
About  this  period,  Denis  Daly,  Esq.,  (one  of  the  Romish  judges 
under  James  II.,)  requested  that  the  general  should  despatch  a 
party  for  him,  and  appear  to  force  him  from  his  residence.  Dur- 
ing several  months,  Mr.  Daly  and  some  other  Irish  gentlemen, 
had  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  English  government, 
and  at  one  time,  he  proposed  to  surrender  Galway,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  part  of  the  army  marched  to  the  Shannon  in  the 
preceding  year.  But  it  now  appeared,  that  either  he  had  no  cre- 
dit with  his  party,  or  was  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  Galway  ;  for 
his  account  of  the  city  was  so  incorrect,  his  statement  of  the 
strength  of  the  Irish  so  exaggerated,  that  the  general  totally  dis- 
regarded his  information,    and  resolved  to  besiege  the  place. 

The  main  body  of  the  English  army  marched  from  Athenry  on 
the  \9th,  leaving  Lieutenant-General  Scravenmore  and  Major- 
Geneixl  Ruvigny,  with  three  thousand  horse,  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions oi  the  enemy,  and  maintain  a  communication  to  Athlone, 
from  whith  place  a  train  of  artillery  was  expected.  The  garrison 
appeared  rtS0lved  to  defend  the  city  with  vigour,  but  no  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  approach  of  the  English  army.  Having 
posted  his  troops  before  the  place,  General  Ginckle  summoned 
the  garrison  to  surrender,  offering  the  terms  lately  proposed  by 
^he  government,  jjr0vided  they  complied  before  hostilities  were 
commenced.  Lord  Dillon  replied,  "that  Monsieur  D'Ussone, 
who  commanded  in  chitf,  as  well  as  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
officers,  were  resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last."     Night 
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having  arrived,  six  regiments  of  foot,  and  four  squadrons  of  horse, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Mackay,  were  conveyed 
across  the  river  on  pontoons,  about  two  miles  above  the  town, 
with  very  slight  opposition  from  a  party  of  dragoons.  The  Eng- 
lish army  had  not  been  long  stationed  before  the  city,  when  a 
Captain,  named  Burke,  deserted  from  the  enemy,  and  informed 
the  General,  that  a  fort  towards  the  south-east  was  nearly  con- 
structed, and  that  the  sooner  it  was  attacked,  the  more  easily  it 
would  be  secured.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  Count 
Nassau  and  a  party  of  grenadiers  were  despatched  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Burke,  to  attack  the 
fort,  which  they  speedily  captured.  About  ten  o'clock,  the 
governor  beat  a  parley,  and  despatched  a  letter  to  the  General, 
desiring  a  passport  for  persons  to  manage  a  capitulation  ;  hostages 
were,  accordingly,  exchanged.  On  the  21st  July,  articles  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  city  surrendered  to  the  English.  Pursuant  to 
the  capitulation,  on  the  26th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
General  D'Ussone  proceeded  to  the  English  camp,  and  was  con- 
ducted from  thence  to  Limerick ;  at  ten  o'clock,  Lord  Dillon 
marched  out,  with  the  garrison,  (consisting  of  but  two  thousand 
three  hundred  men,  badly  armed  and  worse  clothed,)  and  was 
accompanied  to  the  same  city  by  a  guard  of  horse.  In  Galway, 
were  found  several  unmounted  guns,  a  considerable  stock  of  am- 
munition, eight  hundred  hogsheads  of  meal,  and  other  valuable 
articles.  Sir  Henry  Bellasis  was  appointed  governor,  and  marched 
into  the  city  with  his  own  and  two  other  regiments. 

On  the  28th,  the  army  returned  to  Athenry ;  from  thence 
they  marched  to  Loughrea,  and  on  the  31st,  to  Eyrecourt,  on 
their  way  to  Limerick.  While  General  Ginckle  was  moving 
from  Galway,  nine  English  ships  of  war  and  eighteen  others, 
arrived  in  the  bay,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cole.  They 
were  ordered  by  the  General,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Shan- 
non. 

Having  received  intelligence  that  the  Irish  were  again  endea- 
vouring to  rally  their  scattered  forces,  Ginckle  resolved  to  aug- 
ment his  army,  which  had  been  much  harrassed  by  the  duties  of 
a  very  active  campaign,  as  well  as  a  frequent  scarcity  of  bread, 
and  other  necessaries.  With  this  view,  he  ordered  the  attendance 
of  all  the  King's  troops,  excepting  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Has- 
tings, in  Cork,  and  a  few  Enniskilleners  in  the  north.  On  the  1st 
August,  he  was  joined  at  Banagher  bridge  by  Colonel  Matthews's 
dragoons  and  Colonel  Lloyd's  infantry,  but  ordered  the  latter 
back  to  Athlone  to  secure  the  place  from  any  attempt  of  Balderic 
O'Donnell,  upon  whose  professions  he  did  not  confidently  rely. 
Brigadier  Levison  was  ordered  from  Banagher,  with  five  hundred 
horse  to  scour  the  country.  On  the  4th,  he  approached  the  old 
castle  of  Nenagh,  possessed  by  Anthony  Carroll  Fada,  (or  the 
tall)  and  about  five  hundred  men.  Carroll  immediately  aban- 
doned the  castle,  and,  with  his  party,  fled  to  Limerick.     Major 
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Wood  pursued  them  almost  as  far  as  Cahirconlish,  seized  most  of 
their  baggage  and  four  hundred  head  of  cattle. 

The  troops  were  encamped  at  Nenagh,  from  the  6th  to  the 
10th  August,  (1 691)?  at  which  period  the  Lord  Justice  Conings- 
by  arrived,  and  remained  a  fortnight  with  the  army.  Several 
prisoners  and  a  party  of  horse  were  during  that  time  engaged  in 
repairing  the  roads  near  Silvermines,  for  the  more  easy  advance 
of  the  heavy  carriages.  While  at  Nenagh,  a  Brigadier  deserted 
from  the  enemy,  and  informed  the  General,  that  the  Irish  were 
encamped  at  Cahirconlish,  were  making  great  preparations  for 
resistance,  and  threatened  to  give  the  English  battle  before  they 
advanced  to  the  city.  Many  other  officers  deserted,  among  them 
were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oxborough  of  Luttrell's  regiment,  and 
several  other  officers  of  that  corps. 

On  the  11th,  General  Ginckle  issued  a  declaration  enlarging 
the  time  for  ten  days,  during  which  the  Irish  might  submit  to 
the  government.  On  the  12th,  the  English  removed  from 
Nenagh.  During  the  march,  the  General  was  informed  by 
deserters,  that  the  Irish  foot  were  ordered  into  Limerick  and 
their  horse  posted  near  the  city ;  that  Tyrconnel  had  been 
attacked  by  sudden  illness,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  parties,  some  of  which  were  disposed  to  capitulate. 

On  the   15th,  Major-General  Ruvigny,  with  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  with  a  thousand  foot,  and  six 
field  pieces,  moved  towards  Limerick ;  the  General  and  his  staff 
accompanying  this  body  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  place. 
Some  faint  resistance  was  made  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  but  on 
perceiving  the   determination  of  the  English  to  advance,    they 
retired  to  the  city.     Having  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the 
army  had  been  encamped  in  the  year  preceding,  General  Ginckle 
viewed  the  city  for  several  hours,  and  observed,  that  the  Irish 
had  repaired  Ireton's  fort ;  had  erected  another  to  the  right,  and 
had  commenced  building  a  third,  with  a  line  of  communication. 
While  the  General  was  engaged  in  making  observations,  a  Cap- 
tain, named  O'Hagan,  deserted  from  the  enemy,  and  informed 
him  that   Tyrconnel  died  on  the  day  preceding;    the  effect  of 
poison,  as  some  asserted,    administered   in   consequence    of  his 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  faction  in  the  city ;  others  attributed 
his  death  to  fever  or  grief  from  the  ill  success  of  his  measures. 
It  appears  that  Tyrconnel  had  in  his  later  days  repented  his  pre- 
vious career  and  recommended   moderate    measures,    intending 
should  matters  proceed  to  extremities,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
King  William,  for  his  own  security  and  that  of  his  friends.*    He 
was,    however,    vehemently  opposed  by  the  Irish    officers,   who 
assailed  him  virulently  as  one  recreant  to  the  cause.     It  seems 
that  his  advice  had  more  weight  after  his  decease  than  during  his   s 
lifetime,  as  many  persons  then  declared,  that  it  was  right  they 

*  Story. 
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should  secure  their  own  interests  and  not  act  as  mere  instrument* 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  That  Tyrconnel  would  have  been 
speedily  degraded  from  all  authority  is  obvious,  from  the  fact, 
that,  on  his  death,  it  appeared,  that  a  commission  had  previously 
been  brought  from  France,  by  Francis  Plowden  (a  commissioner 
of  the  revenue  under  James  II.),  constituting  the  said  Plowden, 
Sir  Alexander  Fitton,  and  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland.  Thus  terminated  the  career  of  Richard  Talbot,  Duke* 
of  Tyrconnel ;  such  was  the  gratitude  exhibited  towards  one  who 
had  been  devoured  by  the  most  intense  zeal  for  the  Popish  inte- 
rests, who,  in  furtherance  of  that  cause,  did  not  hesitate  to  act  in 
unscrupulous  defiance  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  as 
required  by  his  church ;  who,  in  short,  had  been  exceeded  by 
none  of  the  official  servants  of  James  II.  in  blind  devotion  to  the 
faction  which  then  misgoverned  the  country. 

The  English  further  obtained  intelligence,  that  Colonel  Henry 
Luttrell  had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  Limerick,  had  been  placed 
under  arrest,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  that  his  execution 
had  been  deferred  from  some  unexplained  cause.  The  grounds 
of  these  proceedings  were  as  follows :  when  the  Irish  army  was 
conveyed  from  Galway  to  Limerick,  a  trumpeter  delivered  a  letter 
from  an  English  officer  of  high  rank  to  Sarsfield,  denying  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  any  other  communication. 
When,  however,  he  was  threatened  with  death  should  a  letter  be 
found  on  his  person,  he  produced  one  directed  to  Colonel  Lut- 
trell ;  on  which,  Luttrell  and  Lieutenant- General  Burke,  who  had 
arrived  from  Galway,  were  placed  in  confinement.  This  state- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  a  packet  of  letters  inter- 
cepted by  the  English  on  the  road  between  Limerick  and  Kil- 
mallock.  f 

On  his  return  to  the  camp,  General  Ginckle  found  that,  during 
his  absence,  a  considerable  number  of  bread-waggons  had  arrived. 
In  a  few  days  after,  nine  twenty-four  pounders,  nine  eighteen 
pounders,  three  mortars,  with  ammunition,  (attended  by  two 
regiments,)  were  received  from  Athlone.  On  the  same  after- 
noon, the  regiments  of  Sir  John  Hanmer,  Brandenburgh,  Hales, 
Coy,   and  one   of   Danes  joined  the  army,  which  was  now  of 

*  More  properly  Earl,  as  the  higher  titles  were  conferred  after  James  had 
ceased  to  be  King. 

f  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell  was  brother  of  Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  go- 
vernor of  Dublin  under  James.  He  was  Knight  of  the  shire  for  the  Co. 
Carlow  in  the  mock  parliament.  In  1702,  he  was  appointed  a  Major  General 
in  the  Dutch  army,  but  on  the  death  of  King  William,  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Luttrellstown,  county  Dublin.  He  was  assassinated,  on  22d  Oct.,  1717,  by 
a  band  of  ruffians,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  His  son  Simon  was  created  Baron, 
Viscount,  and  in  17tf5,  Earl  of  Carhampton.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Henry  Lawes  Luttrell.  This  name  has  been  latterly  brought  much  into 
notice  by  some  of  the  Romish  demagogues,  who  liberally  and  charitably  affix 
the  designation  of  Luttrell  to  any  member  of  their  party  who  may  be  con- 
sidered a  traitor,  because  he  will  not  participate  in  all  their  excesses,  or  for 
some  other  evil  or  just  cause  ! 

I  I 
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greater  strength  than  it  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign. 

On  the  17th,  (August,  1691,)  Sir  William  King,  (who  had 
formerly  been  governor  of  Limerick,  but  was  a  prisoner  during 
part  of  two  preceding  years,)  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  by  his 
advice  and  assistance  was  very  serviceable  during  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign.  On  the  following  day,  Colonel  Lumley,  with 
four  hundred  horse,  was  despatched  towards  Charleville,  where  a 
body  of  the  enemy  were  stationed.  They  made  little  resistance, 
abandoning  the  place,  with  the  loss  of  some  men.  On  the  21st, 
Major  Connor  and  nine  others  deserted  from  the  enemy,  and  in- 
formed Ginckle,  that  if  he  secured  either  of  the  passes  across  the 
Shannon,  at  Killaloe  or  Brien's-bridge,  many  horse  on  the  county 
of  Clare  side  would  desert.  In  consequence,  the  General  placed 
a  party  at  Killaloe. 

On  the  22nd,  the  weather,  which  had  been  very  unfavourable, 
considerably  improved,  and  orders  were  issued  that  each  regiment 
should  provide  two  thousand  fascines  as  the  siege  of  Limerick 
would  immediately  commence.  Directions  were  further  given, 
that  the  army  should  be  prepared  to  march  without  beat  of  drum, 
with  an  advanced  guard  of  six  hundred  horse,  three  hundred  dra- 
goons, one  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  grenadiers,  together 
with  four  field  pieces.  The  main  body  of  the  horse  were  to  fol- 
low this  detachment,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  entire  of  the  infantry 
and  the  artillery.  On  arriving  at  a  point  where  four  roads  crossed, 
the  army  was  ordered  to  form  into  order  of  battle  and  cautiously 
proceed  to  the  city.  The  troops  arrived  before  Limerick  on  the 
25th,  and  on  that  day  captured  Cromwell  and  Ireton's  forts, 
which  were  thenceforth,  by  the  General's  orders,  to  be  called 
Nassau's  and  Mackay's,  being  secured  under  the  command  of 
these  officers.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Colonel  Donep,  a 
Danish  officer,  who  commanded  the  advanced  party  of  horse,  was 
killed  by  a  random  shot.  On  the  27th,  Castleconnel,  on  the 
Shannon,  about  five  miles  above  the  city,  and  Castle- Carricka- 
gunnel,  situate  the  same  distance  below  it,  were  taken,  and  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  made  prisoners.  In  the 
ensuing  month,  both  castles  were  demolished.  On  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  eighteen  vessels  of  the  English  fleet  sailed  up  the 
river,  and  cannonaded  some  Irish  horse  encamped  on  the  bank ; 
much  to  their  surprise,  as  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hostile  naval  force. 

While  the  siege  proceeded,  Sir  Henry  Bellasis,  governor  of 
Galway,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  island  and  garrison  of 
Bophin,  and  two  or  three  other  islands,  situate  ten  miles  west  of 
the  main  land.  On  the  19th  of  August  Colonel  Timothy  O'Royr- 
dan,  the  Irish  commander  of  Bophin,  capitulated. 

General  Ginckle  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Limerick,  with  great 
vigour,  until  the  16th  September,  when  he  advertised  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants,  that  provided  they  submitted  within  eight  days, 
they  should  receive  pardon,  and  all  the  advantages  promised  by 
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the  Lords  Justices  in  their  proclamation  of  the  7th  July  ;  adding, 
that  this  offer  of  lenity  would  not  be  repeated.  This  considerate 
proposal  produced  no  effect.  Much  disheartened  by  the  difficul- 
ties and  privations  which  they  endured,  the  besiegers,  (on  the  17th) 
warmly  debated  the  question,  whether  they  should  prosecute  the 
siege,  or  proceed  across  the  river,  destroy  the  forage  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  then  convert  the  siege  into  a 
blockade.  On  the  18th,  the  naval  officers  were  ordered  to  des- 
patch a  party  to  destroy  the  forage  in  the  county  of  Clare  ;  and 
on  the  22nd,  General  Ginckle,  passed  the  Shannon  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  with  a  body  of  horse,  ten  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  leaving  Wirtemberg,  Mackay  and 
Talmash  to  command  on  the  county  of  Limerick  side.  In  the 
afternoon,  four  regiments  of  foot  and  the  English  grenadiers,  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  fortifications  which  protected  Thomond 
bridge.  The  engagement  was  exceedingly  obstinate,  the  besieged 
cannonading  the  English  from  the  King's  castle,  and  two  or  three 
batteries,  and  assailing  them  with  musketry  from  the  walls.  But 
notwithstanding  this  fire  and  continued  reinforcements  from  the 
garrison,  the  Irish  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  posts,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  besiegers  over  the  bridge  to  the  city.  Fearing 
that  the  English  would  enter  the  place  along  with  the  flying 
troops,  a  French  major,  who  commanded  at  Thomond  gate,  caused 
the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up,  and  thus  left  the  greater  part  of  the 
Irish  exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  assailants,  who  killed  more  than 
six  hundred  of  them,  and  made  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
prisoners.  Among  the  captured  were  Colonel  James  Skelton 
(who  subsequently  died  of  his  wounds)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ed- 
mund Hurley,  and  Majors  Matthew  French  and  John  Nevill.  An 
extraordinary  document  was  found  on  the  person  of  Colonel  Skel- 
ton, consisting  of  a  rudely  drawn  representation  of  an  incision  in 
the  flesh,  round  which  was  written  literally  as  follows :  "  This  is 
the  measure  of  the  wounds  of  the  side  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  brought  from  Constantinople.,  to  the  Emperor 
Charmaine  in  a  coffin  of  gould,  and  is  a  most  precious  relique, 
to  the  end  that  he  or  she  that  carried  the  same  about  him,  no  fire, 
nor  waters,  no  wind,  tempest,  knaife,  launce  or  sword,  nor  the 
devil  cannot  hurt  him  ;  and  the  woman  with  child,  the  day  she  seeth 
the  same  measure,  shall  not  dey  a  sudden  death,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered by and  if  any  man  car  re  the  same  about  him 

with  good  devotion,  shall  have  the  honor  and  victor ey  of  his  eni- 
my.  The  day  that  any  doth  read  the  sam,  or  heard  it  read, 
shall  not  dey  an  evil  death.  Amen.  Animis  Scriptoris  in 
manu  Salvatoris."* — It  is  supposed,  that  this  precious  morceau 
was  written  by  some  ignorant  Popish  priest,  and  that  Skelton  was 
so  saturated  with  superstition  as  to  place  reliance  on  the  assumed 
virtues  of  the  absurd  piece  of  trash. 


*  Story's  IliaL.  of  wars  of  Ireland.     Lend.  1693,  p.  22h.' 
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The  loss  of  the  forts  as  just  noticed,  induced  the  besieged  to 
desire  a  capitulation  ;  to  which  they  were  the  more  inclined  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  communication  between  them  and  their 
horse  was  now  completely  cut  off.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the 
action,  Colonel  Wauchop,  who  was  stationed  on  the  fortifications, 
requested  that  General  Scravenmore  would  allow  him  the  honour 
of  a  conference,  which  was  readily  granted.  After  some  dis- 
course, the  Irish  officer  desired  that  Sarsfield  might  be  permitted 
to  treat  with  Ruvigney,  which  was  also  allowed.  Both  parties 
then  conferred  on  the  terms  of  surrender,  and  in  the  evening,  the 
officers  of  the  enemy  returned  to  the  city.  On  the  following  day, 
Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  desired  a  cessation  of  arms  for  three  days, 
in  order  that  they  might  cause  the  attendance  of  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral Sheldon,  who  lay  with  about  fifteen  hundred  horse  at  Six- 
mile-bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  having  that  party  included  in  the 
general  capitulation.  To  this  request  a  favourable  answer  was 
returned;  the  prisoners  in  the  city  were  then  released.  On  the 
26th,  Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  dined  with  General  Ginckle,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  preparatory  to  a  treaty,  hostages  should  be  ex- 
changed. Lord  Cutts,  Sir  David  Collier,  Colonel  Piper  and  Colo- 
nel Tiffin  were,  therefore,  despatched  to  the  city,  and  Lords 
Westmeath,  Trimleston,  Louth  and  Iveagh  arrived  in  the  Eng- 
lish quarters.  On  the  27th,  the  following  proposals  were  submit- 
ted by  the  Irish.  "  I.  An  act  of  indemnity  for  all  past  offences. 
II.  A  restoration  of  the  Irish  to  such  estates,  as  they  had  before 
the  late  revolution.  III.  Free  liberty  of  worship,  and  one  priest 
to  each  parish,  as  well  in  towns  and  cities,  as  in  the  country. 
IV.  Irish  papists  to  be  capable  of  employments,  military  and  civil, 
and  to  exercise  all  professions,  trades  and  callings.  V.  The  Irish 
army  to  be  kept  on  foot,  and  paid,  as  the  rest  of  the  King's  forces, 
in  case  they  are  willing  to  serve  against  France.  VI.  Irish  papists 
to  be  allowed  to  live  in  cities  and  towns  corporate,  to  be  members 
of  them,  and  to  be  equal  with  the  Protestants  in  all  privileges  of 
the  said  corporations.  VII.  An  act  to  be  passed  for  confirming 
the  said  conditions."  So  exorbitant  were  these  demands,  that  Ge- 
neral Ginckle  replied,  "  that  though  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws 
of  England,  yet  he  understood  that  what  they  insisted  on  was  so 
far  contradictory  to  them,  and  dishonourable  to  himself,  that  he 
would  not  grant  any  such  terms."  The  general  then  directed 
that  a  new  battery  should  be  erected  to  the  left  of  Mackay's  fort, 
with  an  intention  to  prosecute  the  siege ;  but  at  the  request  of 
the  Irish,  he  forwarded  to  them  twelve  articles  of  capitulation, 
stating  that  no  other  would  be  allowed.  The  French,  desirous  of 
prolonging  the  hostilities,  urged  the  Irish  to  make  high  demands, 
but  the  terms  offered  by  General  Ginckle  were  so  favourable  that 
they  readily  accepted  them  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  Lords  Justices  arrived  at  the  camp, 
in  order  to  exact  the  most  favourable  terms  from  the  besieged — 
After  some  conferences  with  the  Irish  commissioners  the  articles 
for  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  the  castles  of  Ross  and 
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Clare,  and  all  other  places  and  castles  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish, 
were,  on  the  3d  of  October,  finally  ratified,  in  two  parts.  The 
first,  relating  to  the  surrender  of  the  city,  was  signed  by  the  Ge- 
nerals on  both  sides  ;  and  the  other,  regarding  the  privileges  to 
be  granted  to  the  Irish,  by  the  Justices  and  General,  on  the  one 
part,  and  by  several  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Limerick,  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Mayo  and  Sligo,  on  the  other 
part.* 

According  to  the  tenor  of  these  articles,  the  Irish  Romanists, 
therein  specified,  were  restored  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  their 
body  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  together  with  other  advantages. 
A  free  passage  was  ensured  to  the  French,  and  as  many  of  the 
Irish  as  chose  to  proceed  to  France,  or  any  other  country,  ex- 
cepting England  and  Scotland.  About  twelve  thousand  of  the 
Irish  embarked  for  France,  who,  on  their  arrival  were  compli- 
mented by  James,  the  late  King,  in  a  letter  to  their  commander, 
General  Sheldon,  expressing  "  his  satisfaction  in  their  conduct 
and  valour,  and  particularly  in  their  resolution  to  come  and  serve 
him  ;  and  charged  Sheldon  to  inform  them,  that  they  were  to 
serve  under  his  command,  and  by  his  commissions,  and  that  the 
King  of  France  had  already  given  orders  to  clothe  them,  furnish 
them  with  all  necessaries,  and  give  them  quarters  of  refreshment." 
These  fine  promises  were,  like  many  others  from  the  same  per- 
sonage, extremely  ill  performed.  The  "  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment" were,  it  seems,  in  the  lanes  and  under  the  hedges  near 
Brest,  (the  Irish  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  town)  and,  as 
regards  the  value  placed  on  commissions,  that  was  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  immediate  degradation  of  most  of  the  officers,  Co- 
lonels being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  captain,  the  captains  to  lieu- 
tenants, and  the  subalterns  reduced  to  the  station  of  privates,  or 
to  the  grade  of  non-commissioned  officers.  So  justly  exasperated 
were  the  Irish  by  these  indignities,  that  many  anxiously  desired  to 
return  to  Ireland,  offering  large  sums  for  their  passage,  but  depar- 
ture was  prevented  by  the  armed  force  of  the  French  King.  On 
intelligence  of  this  reception  reaching  Ireland,  several  deserted 
from  Sarsfield's  regiment,  and  many  would  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample, had  they  not  been  hurried  to  sea.  Early  in  December, 
the  regiments  of  Mac  Dermot,  Bryan  and  Felix  O'Neill,  refused 
to  embark,  and  returned  to  the  county  Clare,  many  of  them  deli- 
vering up  their  arms  to  Colonel  Tiffin,  and  proceeding  quietly  to 
their  respective  places  of  abode. 

With  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  terminated  the  war  in  Ireland. — 
Had  the  capitulation  been  deferred  for  two  or  three  days,  a  se- 
rious protraction  of  hostilities  might  have  occurred  ;  as  in  that 
space  of  time,  a  French  fleet  arrived  in  Dingle  bay  with  relief 
for  Limerick.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  were  closely  ad- 
hered to  by  the  British  authorities,  and  in  some  ambiguous  points, 

*  For  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  full,  see  the  Appendix. 
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the  matter  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Irish.  The  terms  granted 
by  the  government  would  not  have  been  so  favorable,  were  it  not 
King  William's  express  desire,  that  the  war  in  Ireland  should  be 
thus  hastily  concluded,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  direct  all  the 
public  force  against  the  continental  enemy.  We  may,  however, 
fairly  doubt,  whether  this  course  was  ultimately  beneficial  to  the 
British  interest  in  Ireland,  or  the  United  Kingdom  at  large  ;  a 
complete  and  unconditional  suppression  of  the  rebellion  would, 
unquestionably,  have  been  productive  of  more  permanent  advan- 
tages. 

On  the  return  of  General  Ginckle  to  England,  he  was  duly  re- 
warded for  his  recent  labours.  On  the  4th  January,  1692,  Lord 
Castleton,  and  six  other  members  were  deputed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  return  him  and  his  officers  thanks  for  their  impor- 
tant services.  The  General  answered  the  address  as  follows  :  "  I 
acknowledge  this  distinguishing  honour  done  me  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  value  it  above  a  triumph.  The  success  of  their 
Majesties'  arms  in  Ireland,  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  valour  of  the 
English ;  and  I  will  take  care  to  communicate  the  vote  of  this 
house  to  the  officers  that  served  in  Ireland,  and  always  endeavour 
the  prosperity  of  their  Majesties  and  their  government."  By 
patent,  dated  4th  March,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Athlone  and 
Baron  of  Aughrim,  and  to  support  his  honours,  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Ireland  was  conferred  on  him.  A  splendid  entertainment  was 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamp,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  the 
Earl  of  Athlone,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Generals  Scraven- 
more,  Ruvigney,  and  the  other  officers  of  rank  who  assisted  in  the 
reduction  of  Ireland.  On  the  23d  March,  1692,  a  proclamation 
wasissued,  declaring  the  war  of  that  country  terminated.  Thus  was 
the  great  and  necessary  work  of  the  Revolution  completed  ;  thus 
was  the  United  Kingdom  delivered  from  all  the  horrors  of  Popery 
and  slavery  through  the  providential  intervention  of  William  the 
Third. 
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BOOK  IV. 


FROM    THE    CONCLUSION    OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR,  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF 
THE    KING'S    DEATH,    A.  D.    1702. 


Driven  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  pestilent  spirit 
of  Popery  continued  to  raise  its  head  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Its  worthy  champion,  Louis  XIV.,  made  the  most  strenuous  and 
persevering  efforts  to  establish  and  extend  temporal  despotism, 
in  conjunction  with  the  congenial  tyranny  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  supporters  of  rational  liberty  and  true  religion 
justly  and  resolutely  resisted  the  attacks  of  a  monarch  who 
rejected  all  regard  to  equitable  principle,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  schemes,  made  the  most  unprovoked  and  unwar- 
rantable aggressions  on  his  unoffending  neighbours.  The  soul 
and  animating  spirit  of  this  defensive  confederation  was  the 
illustrious  subject  of  this  work,  who,  before  his  death,  concerted 
plans  which,  when  carried  into  operation,  reduced  the  perfidious 
Louis  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

No  engagement  of  any  consequence  occurred  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, by  sea  or  land,  during  the  summer  of  1691.  The 
French  studiously  avoided  an  action  with  the  English  fleet,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  services  of  Admiral  Russell  were  confined  to 
the  convoy  of  mercantile  ships.  By  land,  Louis  manifested  equal 
disinclination  to  hazard  a  battle  ;  chiefly  from  the  ascertained  in- 
tention of  King  William  to  assume  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces  in  person. 

Prince  Waldeck  assembled  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  sol- 
diers in  order  to  oppose  Luxembourg,  wrho  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men,  advanced  to  secure  Brussels  ;  Boufflers  at  the  same 
time  approaching  Liege  for  a  like  purpose.  At  this  juncture, 
King  William  hastened  to  the  army,  and  having  succeeded  in 
intimidating  Luxembourg  from  his  contemplated  attack,  despatched 
a  body  to  the  relief  of  Liege.  Boufflers  now  retired,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  King  could  not  induce  the  French  to  come  to  an 
engagement.  Having  blown  up  the  fortifications  of  Beaumont, 
his  Majesty  conducted  the  army  towards  Aeth,  and  on  the  7th 
September,  departed  for  Loo,  leaving  to  Prince  Waldeck  the 
chief  command.  On  the  9th,  Waldeck  advanced  to  Cambrou, 
when  Luxembourg,  emboldened  by  the  absence  of  the  King,  sud- 
denly advanced  under  cover  of  a  fog,  and  attacking  the  rear  guard 
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of  the  allies,  killed  one  thousand  of  them,  but  was  finally  obliged 
to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  about  five  hundred  men.  Count  Tilly 
and  General  D'Auverquerque  signalised  themselves  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  allies  on  this  occasion. 

In  Italy,  the  French  were  successful  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
campaign.  On  the  2d  April,  Nice  was  surrendered  to  General 
de  Catinat.  Prince  Eugene*  of  Savoy  now  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
to  procure  succour  from  the  Emperor.  One  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  were  allowed  by  King  William  and  the  Dutch 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy")*  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  some  regi- 
ments, French  and  Vaudois  Protestants,  but  from  the  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  the  agents,  this  money  proved  of  little  service.  As 
usual,  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  were  slow  in  their  movements. 
Under  these  circumstances,  King  William  despatched  Duke 
Schomberg  and  other  officers  to  Piedmont,  but  before  their  arri- 
val at  Turin,  (on  the  8th  June),  little  remained  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  besides  his  capital  city.  The  first  care  of  Schomberg  in 
the  arduous  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  was  to  ac- 
quire correct  statistical  knowledge  of  the  country.  Coni  was 
shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  the  French,  and,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Duke  Schomberg,  (now  competent  to  the  task,)  Prince 
Eugene  resolved  to  assist  the  besieged.  On  the  16th  June,  the 
Prince  marched  with  a  hundred  mules  laden  with  provisions  and 
ammunition,  escorted  by  two  thousand  two  hundred  horse. — 
He  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  militia  when  near  Coni,  and 
on  his  approach  (18th)  the  French  commander,  Bulande,  has- 
tily raised  the  siege  and  precipitately  retreated.  Duke  Schom- 
berg now  undertook  the  reformation  of  the  troops  in  the  pay  of 
England  and  Holland,  in  which  task  he  fully  succeeded.  Eighteen 
thousand  Germans,  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  having  joined 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  French  retreated  beyond  the  Po,  when 
Prince  Eugene  retook  Carmagnola,  and  other  places  were  aban- 
doned by  the  French. 

At  this  period,  the  strength  of  Flanders  was  greatly  reduced  in 
consequence  of  the  inefficient  government  of  Spain.  Unable  to 
defend  the  country  from  their  ambitious  neighbour,  Louis  XIV., 
the  Spanish  court  proposed  to  relinquish  it  in  favour  of  King 
William.  His  Majesty,  however,  being  fully  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  Romish  people  of  Flanders,  and  feeling  assured, 
that  they  would  not  yield  hearty  obedience  to  a  Protestant  go- 
vernor, selected  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  as  a  fit  person  for  the 
office,  who  was  forthwith  installed  into  it,  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties. 

*  This  Prince  entered  the  service  of  the  Emperor  as  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  became  a  distinguished  and  successful  leader.  His  character  has  been 
thus  summed  up  : — "  He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  an  unshaken 
friend  ;  a  generous  enemy ;  an  invincible  captain  ;  a  consummate  politician." 

f  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke,  or  Prince,  of  Savoy,  succeeded  his  father, 
Charles  Emanuel,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  in  1675." 
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Such  was  the  state  of  continental  affairs  when  King  "William  re- 
turned to  his  residence  at  Loo.  His  Majesty  remained  there 
nearly  two  months,  enjoying  his  favorite  amusement  of  hunting, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  to  arrange  the  military  opera- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  18th  October,  he  embarked 
in  the  river  Maese,  and  on  the  following  day  landed  at  Margate, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Kensington. 

On  the  22d  October,  (1691);  the  session  of  parliament  com- 
menced. The  King  informed  it  of  "  the  success  of  his  arms  in 
Ireland,  which  he  recommended  as  an  earnest  of  future  successes  ; 
desired  them  to  provide  for  the  arrears  of  that  army,  which  had 
been  so  deserving  and  so  prosperous  in  the  reduction  of  that  coun- 
try to  a  peaceable  state  :  and  promised  all  care  to  keep  it  from 
being  burthensome  to  England  for  the  future.  He  recommended 
a  strong  fleet,  early  set  out,  and  an  army  of  sixty-five  thousand 
men,  to  oppose  the  power  of  France  ;  together  with  vigour  and 
despatch  in  the  business  of  the  session. 

His  Majesty  was  congratulated  by  b  jth  houses  on  his  happy 
return  and  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Ireland  :  parliament  further 
assuring  him  of  assistance  in  the  just  and  necessary  war  against 
the  King  of  France,  until  full  security  was  obtained  for  the  allied 
powers.  The  Queen  was  also  addressed  upon  her  correct  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  during  the  absence  of  the  King. 

The  voice  of  parliament  was  not,  however,  indicative  of  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  the  nation  on  this  occasion.  From  various  causes 
petty  discontents  arose.  The  dissatisfied  party  endeavoured  to 
propagate  an  opinion,  that  since  the  war  was  concluded  in  Ire- 
land, a  large  standing  army  was  unnecessary,  and  that  they  should 
rather  attend  to  the  state  of  the  naval  force.  Some  short-sighted 
persons  adopted  this  opinion,  not  considering  that  the  loss  of  Flan- 
ders would  probably  entail  that  of  Holland,  and  that  then  the 
trade  of  England  might  be  seriously  impeded  if  not  utterly  de- 
stroyed. It  was  further  stated,  that  his  Majesty  cherished  the 
army  from  an  inclination  to  arbitrary  principles,  and  it  was  c re- 
ceived, that  he  shewed  a  decided  preference  for  the  Dutch  is 
compared  with  his  new  subjects.  The  Earl  of  Marlborough  com- 
plained that  his  services  were  unrewarded,  and  many  others  sr  : 
the  language  of  discontent.  The  cause  of  these  complaints,  and 
of  the  disrelish  towards  his  Majesty,  may  in  a  great  degree  be 
traced  to  the  cold  and  distant  manner  of  the  King.  He  generally 
confined  himself  to  strict  privacy,  and  it  is  said,  that  when  any 
r.  sons  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  taciturnity  of  his  Ma- 
jesty caused  as  much  umbrage  as  if  the  interview  had  been  re- 
fuse 1.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  his  Majesty  should  have  put 
some  constraint  upon  his  temper  and  feelings,  and  have  assumed 
more  of  that  deportment  which  secures  the  popular  voice.  B:t 
sincerity  and  plain  dealing  were  evidently  prominent  features  in 
the  character  of  King  William,  and  as  he  was  not  endowed  with 
the  light  and  frivolous  disposition  and  demeanour  which  generally 
please  the  fickle  multitude,  he  coidd  not  hypocritically  act  a  part 
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foreign  to  his  nature.  Besides,  it  is  to  the  public  conduct  and 
services  of  the  King,  that  the  attention  of  the  parties  should  have 
been  directed.  To  the  counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  are 
imputed  many  of  the  measures  adopted  by  his  Majesty  at  this  pe- 
riod. It  is  stated,  that  this  nobleman  infused  into  the  King's 
mind,  a  distrust  of  the  Whigs,  who  were,  in  reality,  his  sincerest 
supporters,  while  he  induced  his  Majesty  to  confer  favours  on  the 
Tories  who  were,  as  truly,  either  hollow  friends  or  bitter  ene- 
mies. .  As  two  instances  of  the  latter  policy,  the  appointment  of 
the  high  Tory  Earls  of  Rochester  and  Ranelagh  to  the  privy 
council,  may  be  noticed. 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  army  and  navy  during  the  ensuing 
year  amounted  to  three  millions,  five  hundred  and  eleven  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds ;  to  be  raised  by  a  land 
tax,  an  excise  upon  liquors,  and  a  poll-tax.  Various  affairs,  how- 
ever, protracted  the  despatch  of  the  vote  of  these  supplies.  The 
arrangement  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company,  and  an 
inquiry  relative  to  the  late  Popish  conspiracy  to  restore  James, 
were  among  the  matters  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
commons.  Although  the  papers  of  Lord  Preston  indicated  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  sufficient 
to  convict  any  individual  of  a  participation  in  the  transaction.  The 
late  inactivity  or  negligence  of  the  fleet  was  investigated,  when 
Admiral  Russell  shewed  that  he  had  acted  according  to  orders 
from  the  admiralty. 

In  January,  1692,  several  French  refugee  Protestants  peti- 
tioned the  Commons  for  relief,  but  from  the  pressure  of  business, 
the  house  could  not  immediately  attend  to  the  matter.  The  pe- 
titioners then  applied  to  the  King,  and  accompanied  a  statement 
of  their  case  with  a  Declaration  made  in  their  favour  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  25th  April,  1689.  On  the  17th  February,  the  King 
ordered  that  both  documents  should  be  laid  before  the  Commons. 
Compliance  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  intended  by  the 
house,  but  before  they  had  leisure  to  arrange  the  matter  the  ses- 
sion was  closed.  In  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  affairs  on  the 
continent,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  house  of  peers,  (24th  Fe- 
bruary), and  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  such  bills  as  were 
prepared,  terminated  the  session,  "  thanking  them  for  their  zeal 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  for  the  supplies  granted 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  assuring  them  that  he  would  so 
dispose  of  the  money,  as  that  the  nation  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  application  of  it ;  and  acquainted  them  with  his  intention  of 
going  beyond  sea  speedily."  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 
12th  of  April,  and  thence  to  the  29th  of  May,  (1692).  On  the 
5th  March,  his  Majesty  embarked  for  Holland,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  landed  at  Orange  Polder,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
the  Hague,  and  thence  to  Loo. 

Among  the  more  important  public  appointments  of  this  period, 
were  those  of  the  learned  and  able  Doctor  Thomas  Tennison  to 
the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  Lord  Sidney  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Ire- 
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land.  Tennison  bad  been  selected  as  an  object  of  bis  Majesty's 
favour,  on  account  of  bis  conciliatory  bearing  towards  tbe  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  whom  tbe  King  laudably  endeavoured  by 
gentle  measures  to  restore  to  tbe  church.  Shortly  after  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Sidney,  he  was  assailed  by  Sir  Rowland 
Gwynn,  an  officer  of  the  household,  who  charged  his  Lordship 
before  her  Majesty  with  "  great  abuses  and  corruptions  in  dispos- 
ing of  employments  and  offices  in  Ireland,  which  were  all  sold  to 
the  highest  bidders,  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Sidney's  order,  and 
that  he  received  the  money."  Resolved  to  repel  this  calumnious 
attack,  Lord  Sidney  had  the  matter  investigated  before  the  Eng- 
lish privy  council,  on  the  7th  April,  1692,  when  Gwynn  confessed 
that  mere  rumour  was  his  only  authority,  and  denied  that  he  had 
charged  his  Lordship  with  receiving  the  money.  In  this  latter 
point  he  was  contradicted  by  the  Queen,  and  the  council  entered 
a  resolution  in  their  book  of  record,  and  ordered  that  the  same 
should  appear  in  the  next  gazette,  to  the  following  purport  : 
"  That  the  report  Sir  Rowland  had  carried  to  the  Queen  about 
selling  places  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Sidney's  concern  therein,  was 
groundless  and  scandalous  ;  and  that  her  Majesty  was  fully 
satisfied  of  the  falseness  of  it."  In  addition  to  this  marked  cen- 
sure, Gwynn  was  very  properly  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
treasurer  of  his  Majesty's  chamber. 

On  the  10th  November,  William  Harbor,  Esq.,  was  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Emperor  of  Turkey,  with  the 
view  of  effecting  a  peace  between  that  sovereign  and  tbe  Emperor 
of  Germany.  The  latter,  however,  being  anxious  to  possess 
himself  of  all  Transylvania,  manifested  no  disposition  towards  a 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  instability  of  all  mundane  things  was  fully  demonstrated  in 
the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  which  occurred  about  this 
period.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1692,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
conveyed  a  sudden  intimation  to  him,  by  order  of  the  King,  that 
his  Majesty  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  with  an  order 
that  he  should  forthwith  surrender  all  his  commissions.  This 
proceeding  was  attributed  to  several  causes  :  to  the  contents  of 
an  intercepted  letter  ;  to  unbecoming  censure  bestowed  by  the 
Earl  and  his  lady  on  the  King's  conduct  ;  to  his  complaints  of  the 
Dutch  ;  but  it  was  generally  imagined  that  the  settling  of  a 
revenue  on  the  Princess  of  Denmark  independently  of  the  King, 
in  which  Marlborough  was  instrumental,  was  the  real  ground  of 
offence.  The  Princess  was  directed  to  dismiss  her  favourite,  the 
Countess  of  Marlborough  from  her  suite,  but  her  royal  highness 
preferred  retiring  from  the  court  altogether.  This  breach  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  Queen.  So  warm  was  the  resent- 
ment of  her  Majesty,  on  this  occasion,  that  she  ordered  that  no 
public  honours  should  be  shown  to  the  Princess.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  disagreement  by  the  enemies  of  government,  who 
endeavoured  to  raise  commotions,  but  the  Princess  prudently 
afforded  these  agitators  no  countenance  whatever*     Nothing,  in 
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short,  resulted  from  the  affair,  but  the  malicious  gratification  thus 
afforded  to  the  enemies  of  the  Princess. 

Scarcely  had  his  Majesty  departed  for  Holland  (in  Marchy 
2692,)  when  the  Jacobite  party  indulged  in  high  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  the  late  King.  It  appears  that  a  conspiracy  to 
effect  this  object  had  been  perpetually  in  operation  ;  part  of  the 
plan  being  the  assassination  of  King  William.  An  agent  of  James, 
named  Parker,  and  Johnson,  a  priest,  with  some  others  who 
devised  this  nefarious  project  arrived  in  England  in  January,  but 
consumed  so  much  time  in  contriving  means  to  effect  their  mur- 
derous object,  that  his  Majesty  departed  before  the  blow  was 
struck.  It  was,  however,  resolved  that  the  project  should  be  fully 
carried  into  execution  in  Flanders,  as  a  preparatory  step,  when  an 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  was  finally  determined. 

On  the  2d  April,  James  addressed  a  letter  to  the  members  of 
his  late  privy  council,  in  consequence  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  lady, 
requiring  them  to  attend  at  St.  Germain's  as  witnesses  of  her 
labour.  This  strange  invitation  was  also  addressed  to  fourteen 
peeresses,  none  of  which  parties  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  it. 
Shortly  afterwards,  this  deluded  and  imbecile  man  despatched  a 
declaration  to  England,  dated  St.  Germain's,  April  20,  1892, 
insisting  on  his  right  to  the  crown,  inviting  all  people  to  join  him 
when  he  landed  in  his  kingdom,  and  threatening  all  who  opposed 
him  with  the  severest  punishment.  He  further  promised  plenary 
pardon  to  all  persons,  excepting  (he  must  have  exceptions,)  "  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  ;  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  ;  the  Earls  of 
Sunderland,  Bath,  Danby,  and  Nottingham  ;  Lords  Newport,, 
Delamere,  Wiltshire,  Colchester,  Cornbury,  Dunblain,  and 
Churchill  ;  the  Bishops  of  London  and  St.  Asaph  ;  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  Sir  John  Worden,  Sir  Samuel  Grimston,  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  Sir  George  Treby,  Sir  Basil  Dixwell,  Sir  James  Oxenden, 
Doctor  John  Tillotson,  Doctor  Gilbert  Burnet,  Francis  Russell, 
Richard  Levison,  John  Trenchard,  Charles  Duncombe,  citizens 
of  London  ;  and  all  such  as  had  offered  personal  indignities  to 
him  at  Feversham  ;  or  had  been  concerned  in  the  barbarous 
murder  of  Mr.  John  Ashton,  of  Mr.  Cross,  or  any  others  who  had 
been  illegally  condemned  and  executed  for  their  loyalty,  and  all 
spies,  or  such  as  had  betrayed  his  council  during  his  late  absence 
from  England."  These  vain  threats  and  mock-regal  proceedings 
of  the  late  King  would,  under  his  circumstances,  only  excite  a  smile 
of  ridicule,  were  they  not  as  much  characterised  by  vindictiveness  as 
absurdity.  Meanwhile,  the  conspirators  proceeded  with  their 
work,  and  the  King  of  France,  (that  inveterate  foe  to  the  Protes- 
tant interest,)  promised  assistance  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Having  learned  these  designs  of  enemies  abroad  and  traitors  at 
home,  the  Queen  was  not  inactive.  Orders  were  issued  for  the 
return  of  the  regiments  of  Selwyn,  Beveridge,  and  Lloyd  from 
Holland,  with  Lieutenant  General  Talmash  as  their  commander. 
On  the  4th  May,  a  precautionary  proclamation  was  issued,  com- 
manding "  all  Papists  forthwith  to  depart  from  the  cities  of  London 
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and  Westminster,  ami  from  within  ten  miles  of  the  same,"  on  the 
well-grounded  supposition  that  they  were  disaffected  persons. 
Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  a 
proclamation  appeared  on  the  9th  May,  ordering  the  apprehension 
of  Lords  Scarsdale,  Litchfield,  Newburgh,  Middleton,  Dunmore, 
Griffin  and  Forbes,  Major  General  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  others. 
One  of  the  devices  of  the  enemy  at  this  time  was  the  circulation 
of  a  false  report  that  the  fleet  was  partially  disaffected  to  the 
existing  government.  In  consequence,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
was  directed  to  acquaint  Admiral  Russell  that  their  Majesties 
rested  fully  assured  of  the  loyalty  of  the  navy,  and  would  not  dis- 
charge any  officer  connected  with  it.  On  receipt  of  this  gra- 
cious message,  the  Admirals  (Sir  John  Ashby,  Sir  Ralph  Delaval, 
Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  Rooke,  and  Carter,)  and  the  other  com- 
manders unanimously  subscribed  an  address  to  her  Majesty, 
declaring,  "  That  they  would  with  all  imaginable  alacrity  and 
resolution  venture  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  Majesties' 
undoubted  rights,  and  the  liberty  and  religion  of  their  country, 
against  all  foreign  and  Popish  invaders  whatsoever."  This  decla- 
ration speedily  met  complete  verification. 

Shortly  after  the  above  occurrence,  a  junction  was  effected  be- 
tween the  English  and  Dutch  fleets.  On  the  18th  May,  Admiral 
Russell  sailed  with  the  combined  force  towards  the  coast  of 
France.  Early  on  the  following  morning  they  discovered  the 
French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Tourville,  when  an  irregular  en- 
gagement ensued,  after  which  the  French  were  pursued  by  the 
combined  fleets  to  Cape  La  Hogue,  where  the  former  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  thirteen  of  their  best  ships  being  burned.  So 
destructive  was  this  entire  affair  to  the  French  navy,  that  from 
this  period  to  that  of  the  peace  in  1697?  they  could  not  attempt 
any  engagement  with  the  English  or  Dutch ;  attacks  on  mercan- 
tile ships  being  their  sole  mode  of  warfare.  From  the  shore,  the 
unhappy  James  was  a  witness  of  this  destructive  action,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  retired  to  his  tent,  exclaiming  that  "  Heaven 
fought  against  him."  In  just  reward  of  so  important  a  service, 
thirty  thousand  pounds  were  distributed  among  the  seamen  and 
marines  of  the  fleet.* 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  consternation  arising  from  this 
momentous  affair,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  France.  Accordingly,  on  the  £3d  July,  seven  thousand 
men  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  25th,  the  Duke  of 
Leinsterj  (afterwards   Duke  Schomberg)   the  commander,  pro- 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time.  Tindal's  Hist,  of  Eug.  Vol.  iii.  p. 
201.  Fol.  Lond.  1744.  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  Vol.  i.  p-  503.  Hist,  de 
France.  Far  M.  le  President  Henault.  T.  iii.  p.  856.   Rouen.  1789. 

f  Marshal  Frederick  de  Schomberg  (killed  at  the  Boyne)  was  created,  in 
1689,  Baron  Teyes,  Earl  of  Brentford,  in  Middlesex,  Marquis  of  Harwich, 
in  Essex,  and  Duke  Schomberg ;  with  limitation  to  his  second  son  Charles, 
and  hi^  heirs-male  ;  whom  failing,  to  his  eldest  son  Meinhardt,  and  his  heirs- 
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ceeded  on  board  the  Breda.  On  the  28th,  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  when  it  was  decided  that  an  attempt  on  the  enemy's  ships  at 
St.  Maloes,  Brest,  or  Rochfort  was  not  then  advisable,  from  the 
advanced  season  of  the  year.  On  the  8th  August,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  his  forces  arrived  in  the  Downs,  and  on  the  22d, 
landed  at  Ostend,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in  the  war  car- 
ried on  in  Flanders. 

The  Duke  of  Bavaria  having  accepted  the  office  of  governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  made  considerable  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  and  increase  the  means  of  defence  of  that  territory. 
His  labours,  however,  did  not  deter  the  King  of  France  from  at- 
tempting the  seizure  of  Namur,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
Low  Countries.  This  city  was  advantageously  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Maese  and  Sambre,  had  excellent  fortifications, 
and  a  castle  erected  on  a  hill  which  rose  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
two  rivers.  On  the  25th  May,  Louis  invested  the  place  in  per- 
son, at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  such  vigour,  that  in  a  few  days  he  be- 
came possessed  of  all  the  outworks  excepting  the  gate  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas. Perceiving  the  uselessness  of  further  defence  of  the  city, 
the  garrison  surrendered  it  (5th  June)  and  retired  to  the  castle. 

Having  received  intelligence  of  the  siege  of  Namur,  King  Wil- 
liam, desirous  of  affording  succour  to  the  place,  marched  from  An- 
derleck,  on  the  27th  May,  with  the  allied  forces  amounting  to 
seventy-five  thousand  men.  Apprised  of  the  advance  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  who,  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  men  covered  the  siege,  moved  forward  to  obstruct  his 
progress,  and  on  the  8th-June,  both  armies  met  at  the  river  Me- 
haigne.  Resolved  on  an  engagement,  King  William  issued  the 
necessary  orders,  but  such  was  the  quantity  of  rain  on  the  night 
of  the  8th,  and  succeeding  days,  that  an  action  became  impossible. 
Meanwhile,  Louis  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Namur  castle,  which 
made  a  noble  resistance.  Colonel  Coehorn,  the  celebrated  engi- 
neer, particularly  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  a  part  of  the 
works  called  Fort- William,  which  was  assailed  by  all  the  skill  of 
Vauban.  On  the  21st  June,  the  French  King  ordered  an  as- 
sault on  this  fort,  when  his  troops  were  twice  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter ;  but  Coehorn  being  severely  wounded,  the  fort  was 
at  length  surrendered.  The  castle  in  consequence  capitulated  on 
the  1st  of  July.  This  speedy  seizure  of  Namur,  in  sight  of  the 
allied  forces,  and  notwithstanding  recent  naval  disasters,  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  greatest  actions  of  Louis  XIV. ;  while  the  rival 
display  of  talent  and  science  by  two  of  the  greatest  engineers  Eu- 


male.  In  1690,  the  said  Meinhardt  was  created  Baron  of  Tarragh,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Earl  of  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  Duke  of 
Leinster.  This  nobleman  succeeded  his  brother  as  Duke  Schomberg.  The 
title  became  extinct  in  1710.  That  of  Duke  of  Leinster  has  been  revived  in 
the  family  of  Fitz-  Gerald. 
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rope  had  ever  produced,  enhanced  the  importance  and  brilliancy 
of  the  transaction.* 

At  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Namur,  King  William  lay  encamped 
at  Melle,  intending  to  surprise  Mons,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
French.  From  Melle  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  Genappe,  thence 
to  Notre  Dame  de  Hall,  and  on  the  1st  August  crossed  the  river 
Senne,  where  he  was  joined  by  eight  thousand  Hanoverian  troops. 
The  King  of  France  now  entrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to 
Luxembourg,  who  encamped  between  Enghein  and  Steinkirk, 
where  William  resolved  to  attack  him. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  the  confederate  army  received  orders  to 
commence  operations,  and  about  ten  o'clock,  the  Prince  of  Wirt- 
emberg  with  the  van-guard,  consisting  chiefly  of  English  soldiery, 
commenced  the  engagement.  For  a  considerable  period,  this 
body  bravely  performed  its  duty,  but  requiring  succour,  the  King 
ordered  Count  Solmes  to  despatch  a  party  of  infantry  to  the 
Prince's  assistance.  Solmes,  it  appears,  had  always  entertained  a 
jealousy  of  the  English,  and  on  this  occasion  desired  the  post 
which  Wirtemberg  occupied ;  he,  therefore,  disobeyed  orders, 
and  forwarded  cavalry  instead  of  infantry,  which  caused  the  loss 
of  the  action,  as  the  former  could  not  act  with  effect,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  King,  in  person,  afterwards  attempted 
to  lead  on  the  foot  and  retrieve  the  fate  of  the  day,  but  it  was  too 
late,  the  favorable  moment  had  elapsed.  Reinforcement  having 
arrived  to  Luxembourg,  and  the  day  drawing  to  a  close,  King 
William  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  executed  with  great  skill 
and  discipline.  So  indignant  was  his  Majesty  at  the  misconduct 
of  Solmes,  that  for  several  months  afterwards  he  would  not  admit 
him  to  his  presence.  Nothing  could  be  more  just  than  this  re- 
sentment of  the  King,  inasmuch  as  Luxembourg  acknowledged 
that  he  owed  the  victory  entirely  to  the  misbehaviour  of  Solmes. 
The  allies  lost  in  this  action  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  excellent 
Lieutenant  General  Mackay,  Sir  John  Lanier,  Sir  Robert  Doug- 
las, several  other  officers  and  two  thousand  men  ;  three  thousand 
were  wounded  or  made  prisoners.  Excepting  the  retention  of  the 
field  of  battle,  the  French  could  not  boast  of  much  advantage, 
numbering  as  their  killed  the  Prince  de  Turrenne,  the  Marquis 
de  Bellefonds,  Monsieur  de  Tilladet,  Brigadier  Stouppe,  many 
other  officers  and  about  two  thousand  privates  ;  two  thousand 
more  were  wounded.     This  battle  of  Steinkirk  has  been  justly 

termed  by  Henault,   "  le  plus  sanglant  de  toute  la  guerre"f the 

most  bloody  of  all  the  war. 

An  affair  of  a  less  generous,  a  more  inhuman  nature  now  claims 
our  notice.  A  discovery  was  providentially  made  at  this  period 
of    a  nefarious    project,     which  reflects   lasting  infamy  on    its 


*  "  Coehorn  le  rival  de   Vauban,  mais  jamais  son  egal,"  says   Henault, 
adverting  to  this  affair,     Hist,  de  France. 
f  Hist,  de  France.     Tome  iii.,  p.  857. 
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malignant  contrivers.  The  details  of  a  fresh  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate King  William,  and  to  which  we  have  already  slightly  ad- 
verted, now  met  the  indignant  gaze  of  all  honorable  and  Christian 
men.  It  appears  that  in  the  preceding  year,  two  persons  named 
Grandvall  and  Du  Mont  had  been  engaged  as  agents  for  the 
effectuation  of  this  diabolical  act.  De  Louvois,  secretary  of  state 
to  Louis  XIV.,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  manager  in  the 
business,  but  he  dying  (1 6th  July,  1691?)  the  murderous  design 
was  prosecuted  by  James,  the  late  King,  by  his  Queen,  by  <<  the 
most  Christian  King"  Louis  XIV.,  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  others.  Grandvall  stated  distinctly,  in  his  voluntary 
confession  previons  to  execution,  that  on  the  16th  April,  1692, 
he  and  other  conspirators  went  to  St.  Germain's  "  to  speak  with 
the  late  King  James  about  the  said  design,  who  had  knowledge 
of  it,  and  to  take  leave  of  him  before  they  began  their  journey. 
That  the  prisoner  had  an  audience  at  the  same  time  of  the  said 
King  James,  the  late  Queen  being  present ;  King  James  telling 
him,  Parker  has  given  me  an  account  of  the  business  :  if  you 
and  the  other  officers  do  me  this  service,  you  shall  never  want" 
Grandvall  was  subsequently  seized  by  the  instrumentality  of  a 
person  who  affected  to  join  in  the  plot,  but  whose  real  intention 
was  to  frustrate  it.  Du  Mont  had  previously  withdrawn  from  the 
affair.  The  wretched  prisoner  was  tried  by  court-martial,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Athlone  was  president,  and  being  condemned,  was 
executed  in  the  allied  camp,  at  Eyndenhoven,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1692.*  Had  justice  its  due,  his  employers  would  have 
suffered  similar  condign  punishment.  History,  however,  awards 
them  their  proper  place.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  principles 
of  men  who  could  thus  deliberately  (not  in  one  but  in,  many  in- 
stances) plan  a  deed  so  atrocious  ?  But,  in  the  diabolical  dogmas 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  may  be  found  a  ready  reason  for  such 
shocking  proceedings.  What  a  striking  contrast  is,  happily  for 
the  world,  presented  by  the  reformed  churches  in  this  respect. 

The  military  events  of  the  campaign  of  1692,  have  been  nearly 
all  noticed.  Count  Serclaes  de  Tilly  defeated  a  detachment  of 
French  troops  who  had  proceeded  from  Namur.  The  English 
reinforcement  landed  on  the  1st  September,  at  Ostend,  under  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  and  being  joined  by  a  party  from  the  main 
body,  possessed  themselves  of  Furnes  and  Dixmuyde ;  the  com- 
mand of  which  places  was  entrusted  to  Count  Home.  On  the 
motion  of  some  French  troops  in  January,  Home  immediately 
and  prematurely  abandoned  Dixmuyde,  for  which  act  he  was 
severely  censured  by  King  William.  He  did  not  long  survive 
the  displeasure  of  his  Majesty.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  which  had  been  any  thing  but  prosperous. 

The  French  carried  the  war  into  Germany  this  year,  and  on 
the  16th  December,  besieged  Rhinefeld,  but  were  obliged  to 
abandon   the  undertaking  in   January.     The  Emperor   made  but 

*  Somers'  Tracts.     Vol.  x.,  p.  580.     Tindal's  Hist,  of  Eng. 
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feeble  general  resistance  to  the  French,  being  engaged  in  his 
contest  with  the  Turks  in  another  quarter.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  more  active  in  opposition  to  the  common  enemy  of  all  Europe. 
He  marched,  in  July,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  into 
France,  pillaged  La  Roche,  Chantelouve,  and  other  places,  and, 
in  August  attacked  the  city  of  Ambrun,  which  was  surrendered 
to  him  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  The  Duke  obtained  here 
sixty  thousand  livres  in  gold,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  a  pay- 
master of  the  French  King,  and  levied  contributions  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  On  the  29th  August,  Duke  Schomberg 
published  a  Declaration,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
stating,  that  the  King  "  had  no  other  aim  in  causing  his  forces 
to  enter  France,  but  to  restore  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  their 
ancient  splendour ;  the  parliaments  to  their  pristine  authority  ; 
the  people  to  their  just  privileges  ;  and  even  to  grant  his  pro- 
tection to  the  clergy ;  and  in  short  to  cause  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
to  be  received,  of  which  the  Kings  Of  England  had  been  made 
guarantees."  Emboldened  by  this  Declaration,  several  French 
Protestants  who  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  religion,  now 
publicly  returned  to  it  in  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Bourdieu, 
chaplain  to  Duke  Schomberg.  The  expedition  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  into  France  promised  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  King 
of  that  country  to  its  foundations,  when,  unfortunately,  the  Duke 
was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  ague, 
that  endangered  his  life.  In  this  crisis,  the  general  officers  were 
not  unanimous  ;  differences  arose,  and  the  campaign  was  concluded 
by  laying  waste  the  surrounding  country. 

A  liberal  and  politic  act  of  the  English  court  at  this  period, 
in  reference  to  the  Vaudois,  deserves  notice.  This  people 
claimed  the  distinction  of  having  received  the  pure  truths  of 
Christianity  in  direct  and  uninterrupted  descent  from  the  apostles, 
and,  consequently  held  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  Protes- 
tant churches.  During  the  dire  persecution  which,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Louis  XIV.,  had  been  lately  inflicted  on  them,  the 
discipline  and  ceremonies  of  their  public  worship  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  they  were  unable  to  support  a  minister  of  religion,  or 
even  a  schoolmaster.  Mr.  Du  Bourdieu  made  a  representation 
of  these  facts  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  requesting  that  he 
would  solicit  her  Majesty's  bounty  towards  these  poor  people. 
The  application  was  successful.  The  Queen,  to  her  immortal 
honour  be  it  recorded,  established  a  fund  out  of  the  privy  purse, 
for  the  maintenance  of  ten  preachers,  and  the  same  number  of 
schoolmasters  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont. 

The  year  1692  was  distinguished  by  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Protestant  cause,  in  the  person  of  Ernest  Augus- 
tus, Duke  of  Hanover,  who,  on  the  19th  December,  was  created 
elector  and  great -marshal  of  the  empire  of  Germany.  He  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  under  the  influence  of  France,  but 
now  espoused  the  cause  of  William  III.  and  of  the  Emperor.  The 
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French  and  other  popish  powers  opposed  this  election  with  much 
warmth,  but  without  success, 

Detection  was  made  this  year,  of  a  vile  attempt  to  implicate  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  others,  in  a  traitor- 
ous conspiracy.  A  person  named  Robert  Young,  who  was  con- 
fined in  Newgate,  in  consequence  of  non-payment  of  a  fine,  hoping 
to  better  his  fortunes,  engaged  in  this  nefarious  scheme.  He 
drew  up  the  form  of  an  association,  to  which  he  forged  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
some  other  individuals  of  rank.  One  Blackhead,  an  accomplice, 
proceeded  to  the  Bishop's  residence  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  where 
he  contrived  to  deposit  the  form  of  association  in  a  place  where  it 
was  afterwards  found  by  the  officers,  who  proceeded  to  the 
Bishop's  residence  on  Young's  information,  and  arrested  him.  On 
confronting  Young  and  Blackhead,  proof  of  the  entire  scheme  was 
elicited,  and  his  Lordship,  in  consequence  discharged.  On  the 
5th  May,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
on  Young's  accusation,  but  on  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  the 
finding  of  bills  against  Young  for  perjury  and  forgery,  by  the 
grand-jury,  the  Earl  was  liberated  from  confinement. 

In  Ireland,  to  which  country  we  now  direct  our  attention,  con- 
siderable divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Protestants  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  articles  of  Limerick.  The  more  numerous  party  were 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  granted,  insisting  that  as  rebels, 
the  parties  in  question  had  no  right  whatever  to  such  favourable 
conditions,  more  particularly,  from  the  atrocities  which  they  had 
so  recently  perpetrated  on  the  unoffending  Protestants  of  the 
country.  The  other  and  smaller  party  approved  of  the  articles, 
which  were  less  favourable  to  the  Romanists  than  the  King  was 
disposed  to  grant.  He  had,  it  appears,  previously  ordered  the 
Lords  Justices  to  issue  a  proclamation,  containing  much  more  ad- 
vantageous offers,  (which,  having  been  suppressed,  although 
printed,  was  afterwards  styled  "the  secret  proclamation"),  but  on 
learning  that  Limerick  had  been  reduced  to  capitulation,  their 
Lordships*  as  already  related,  proceeded  to  that  city,  in  order  to 
exact  the  strictest  terms  possible  from  the  besieged.  The  King 
required  all  the  military  force  for  continental  service,  but  we  have 
to  reiterate  our  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  displayed 
in  the  conditions  ratified  at  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 

On  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  return  of  the  Lords  Justices 
from  the  camp,  Doctor  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath  (a  man  of  high 
principle)  preached  at  Christ-church  before  their  Lordships,  and, 
alluding  to  the  recent  treaty,  observed,  "  that  the  peace  ought 
not  to  be  observed  with  a  people  so  perfidious  ;  that  they  kept  nei- 
ther articles  nor  oaths,  longer  than  was  for  their  interest ;  and  that 
therefore  these  articles,  which  were  intended  for  a  security,  would 
prove  a  snare ;  and  would  only  enable  the  rebels  to  play  their 
pranks  over  again  on  the  first  opportunity."  On  the  following 
Sunday,  Doctor  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  preached  a  sermon 
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in  reply  to  that  of  Doctor  Dopping,  in  which  he  enforced  the  duty 
of  maintaining  good  faith  with  the  Papists,  of  whom  he  spoke  more 
favourably  than  most  other  Protestants  conceived  they  deserved. 
In  order  to  reconcile  matters,  Dean  Synge  preached  a  discourse 
in  the  same  church,  in  which  he  steered  a  course  between  both 
parties,  saying,  "  that  the  Papists  were  not  to  be  trusted,  but  the 
articles  were  to  be  performed  ;  that  they  deserved  no  favour,  yet 
were  entitled  to  justice,  even  for  the  sake  of  conscience  and  ho- 
nour." The  difference  continued  to  subsist  in  parliament  and  in 
the  council,  until  the  English  act  of  resumption  calmed  the  con- 
tending parties. 

On  the  4th  September,  Henry,  Lord  Viscount  Sidney  was 
sworn  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  ensuing 
month,  parliament  assembled  at  Dublin.  Among  the  principal 
laws  enacted  in  this  session,  were — 1,  an  act  of  recognition  of 
their  Majesties'  undoubted  right  to  the  crown  of  Ireland  ;  2,  an 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  Protestant  strangers  to  settle  in  Ire- 
land, on  condition,  that  they  first  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration,  and  subscribed  to  the  declaration,  that  "the  transub- 
stantiation  of  the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
the  adoration  of  saints,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous."  Mr. 
Crofts,  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  O'Farrel  were  expelled 
the  house,  for  having  aided  the  Popish  interest  during  the  time 
of  James.  The  commons  represented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
as  grievances,  the  employing  of  Papists  in  the  army,  the  suffering 
them  to  go  armed,  and  the  misapplying  of  the  forfeitures  ;  they 
thanked  him  for  suppressing  the  rapparees  who  had  lately  risen  in 
great  numbers  and  infested  the  north  of  Connaught  and  the  county 
of  Cork.  An  address  was  forwarded  to  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land by  the  House  of  Lords,  "  to  thank  them  and  the  whole  king- 
dom for  their  kindness,  assistance  and  charity  to  the  English,  when 
they  lately  fled  thither  from  the  Popish  persecution  in  Ireland ;" 
and  another  to  his  Majesty  expressive  of  their  gratitude  to  him 
"  for  his  great  care  of  Ireland,  in  adventuring  his  person  for  its 
reduction."  In  these  addresses  the  lower  house  concurred,  and 
on  the  27th  of  October,  eight  peers  and  sixteen  commoners  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  transmitted  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  taken  offence  at  the  interference 
of  the  council  with  some  measures  of  finance,  the  exclusive  right 
of  managing  which  belonged  to  the  house.  In  consequence,  they 
rejected  several  bills  submitted  to  them  by  the  government,  for 
which  the  viceroy  severely  reprimanded  them,  and  on  the  6th 
April  suddenly  prorogued  parliament. 

Having  arranged  matters  in  Holland,  Kino-  William  embarked 
on  the  15th  of  October,  and  on  the  18th,  safely  landed  at  Yar- 
mouth, and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Kensington.  On  the  22d 
a  proclamation  was  issued  for  public  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  Majesties*  government  from  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies,  and  more  particularly,  for  she  late  signal  victory  at 
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sea,  and  the  frustration   of  the  atrocious  scheme   of   assassina- 
tion. 

In  order  to  promote  the  manufactures  of  England.,  and  weaker* 
those  of  France,  several  French  refugees  and  some  English  mer- 
chants formed  a  trading  body,  entitled,  "  The  royal  lustring  com- 
pany," intended  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  that  and  other 
articles.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
company,  which  obtained  a  patent  from  his  Majesty,,  with  promises 
of  every  encouragement  in  the  undertaking. 

Parliament  assembled  at  Westminster  on  the  4th  of  November, 
when  his  Majesty  addressed  both  houses  "thanking  them  for 
their  great  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;,  hoping,,  by 
their  advice  and  assistance,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
most  proper  to  support  their  common  interest  against  the  excessive 
power  of  France."  Having  alluded  to  various  matters^  his  Ma- 
jesty concluded  thus :  "lam  sure  I  can  have  no  interest  but 
what  is  your's  :  we  have  the  same  religion  to  defend ;  and  you 
cannot  be  more  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  your  liberties 
and  properties,  than  I  am  that  you  should  always  remain  in  the 
full  possession  of  them  j  for  I  have  no  aim  but  to  make  you  a^ 
happy  people."  This  speech  afforded  unmixed  satisfaction,  as  was 
expressed  in  the  addresses  of  both  houses. 

On  the  7th  November,,  the  Earls  of  Marlborough,  Scarsdale  and 
Huntingdon  forwarded  a  complaint  to  the  House  of  Lords,  stat- 
ing, that  they  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  on  warrants,, 
without  the  specification  of  any  information  to  be  given  against 
them  upon  oath,  as  required  by  law,  and  that  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  had  required  bail  from  them,  which  was  a  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  peerage.  The  matter  was  debated  on  several  days? 
when  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  not  being  manifest,  the 
affair  was  quashed  by  an  order  from  the  King  for  the  discharge  of 
the  three  noblemen  from  bail.  The  ministry  were  indemnified,, 
by  a  special  bill,  from  any  consequences  of  these  commitments. 

In  the  commons,  some  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  fleet  during  the  last  summer,  and  particularly,  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  relinquishment  of  the  proposed  descent  on  France. 
While  the  matter  was  under  consideration,  a  communication  was 
made  from  the  King,  on  receipt  of  which  the  Commons  resolved  : 
"  That  Admiral  Russell,  in  his  command  of  the  fleet,  during  the 
last  summer's  expedition,  had  behaved  himself  with  fidelity,  cou- 
rage and  conduct." 

On  the  22nd  November,  the  supply  for  the  year  1693  was 
unanimously  voted.  A  sum  of  £1,926,516  was  granted  for  the 
navy,  and  £2,090,563  for  the  land  forces.  £750,000  were  voted 
for  their  Majesties  personally.  A  bill  was  afterwards  introduced, 
"  touching  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  parliament,"  the  intent 
of  which  was  to  exclude  persons  in  certain  public  employments 
from  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  Lords  added  a  bill  "  for 
the  frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  parliaments,"  neither  of  which 
met  the  royal  assent. 
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On  the  20th  January,  1693,  it  was  represented  to  the  House, 
of  Commons,  that  a  pamphlet  had  been  published,  entitled,  "  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  conquerors,"  (the  authorship  of  which 
was  attributed  to  Charles  Blount,  Esq.,)  in  which  were  contained 
sentiments  injurious  to  their  Majesties,  and  inimical  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Having  exa- 
mined the  matter  as  alleged,  the  House  ordered,  that  the  pam- 
phlet should  be  burned  on  the  ensuing  day  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  that  his  Majesty  should  be  requested  to  discharge  Mr. 
Edmund  Bohun,  the  licenser,  for  having  permitted  the  publication 
of  the  tract.  It  being  stated,  that  the  originator  of  the  notion 
that  their  Majesties  were  conquerors,  was  Doctor  Burnet,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  had  broached  that  doctrine  in  a  Pastoral  Let- 
ter ;  the  House  ordered,  that  that  publication  should  likewise  be 
burned  by  the  common  executioner.  The  matter  did  not  thus 
conclude ;  for,  on  the  24th  January,  the  Lords  passed  a  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  the  assertion  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary's 
being  King  and  Queen  by  conquest,  was  highly  injurious  to  their 
Majesties,  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  this  go- 
vernment is  founded,  and  tending  to  the  subversion  of  the  rights 
of  the  people ;  with  which  vote  the  Commons  unanimously  con- 
curred. 

The  State  of  Ireland  now  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament. 
Sir  Francis  Brewster,  Mr.  Stone,  and  others  being  examined  on 
the  subject,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  19th  of  March,  stating  the  existence  of  certain 
abuses  and  mismanagement  in  that  Kingdom,  as  follows.  "1.  In 
exposing  his  Protestant  subjects  to  the  misery  of  free  quarter,  and 
the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers,  to  the  great  oppression  of  the 
people  there ;  which  they  conceived  had  been  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  that  pay,  which,  they  did  hope,  they  had  fully 
provided  for.  2.  In  recruiting  his  Majesty's  troops  with  Irish 
Papists,  and  such  persons  as  were  in  open  rebellion  against  his 
Majesty,  to  the  great  endangering  and  discouraging  of  his  Majes- 
ty's good  and  loyal  Protestant  subjects  in  that  Kingdom.  3.  In 
granting  protections  to  Irish  papists,  whereby  Protestants  were 
hindered  from  legal  remedies,  and  the  course  of  law  was  stopped. 
4.  In  reversing  outlawries  for  high-treason  against  several  rebels 
in  that  Kingdom,  (not  within  the  articles  of  Limerick)  to  the 
great  discontent  of  his  Protestant  subjects  there.  5.  In  letting 
the  forfeited  estates  at  under- rates,  to  the  lessening  of  his  Majesty's 
revenue.  6.  In  the  great  embezzlements  of  his  Majesty's  stores 
in  the  towns  and  garrisons  of  that  Kingdom,  left  by  the  late  King 
James,  and  in  the  great  embezzlements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  forfeited  estates  and  goods,  which  might  have  been  employed  for 
the  safety,  ami  better  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  said  Kingdom. 
7.  In  the  addition  made  to  the  articles  of  Limerick,  after  the  same 
were  finally  agreed  to,  signed,  and  thereupon  the  town  surren- 
dered ;  which  had  been  a  great  encouragement  to  the  Irish 
papists,  and  a  weakening  of  the  English  interest  there  :  which 
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abuses  they  most  humbly  besought  his  Majesty  to  redress  ;  pa 
ticularly  forasmuch  as  the  reducing  of  Ireland  had  been  of  great 
expense  to  this  Kingdom,  that,  (according  to  the  assurance 
his  Majesty  had  given  them)  no  grant  might  be  made  of  the  for- 
feited lands  in  Ireland,  till  there  was  an  opportunity  of  settling 
that  matter  in  parliament.  And  as  to  the  additional  article  which 
opened  so  wide  a  passage  to  the  Irish  papists,  to  come  in  and 
repossess  themselves  of  the  estates  which  they  had  forfeited  by 
their  rebellion;  they  also  besought  his  Majesty  that  the  articles 
of  Limerick,  with  the  said  addition,  be  laid  before  the  Commons  in 
Parliament,  that  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  same  might  be  in- 
quired into."  To  this  address  his  Majesty  replied  :  "  That  he 
should  always  have  great  consideration  of  what  came  from  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that  he  would  take  great  care,  that 
what  was  amiss  should  be  remedied." 

On  the  28th  February,  1693,  the  Lords  likewise  commenced 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  having  examined  several 
persons,  addressed  his  Majesty  in  terms  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
the  Commons. 

Shortly  afterwards,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  several  public  and 
private  bills,  closed  the  session.  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 
2nd  of  May  following. 

On  the  23rd  March,  Sir  John  Trenchard  was  appointed  one  of 
their  Majesties'  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  in  place  of  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  removed  from  office.  The  dismissal  of  this  no- 
bleman, as  well  as  that  of  Admiral  Russell  shortly  after,  arose 
from  the  warm  debates  which  had  arisen  in  parliament  as  to  their 
conduct  subsequently  to  the  late  naval  victory.  On  the  same 
day,  Sir  John  Somers,  Attorney-General  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

The  King  proceeded  to  Harwich  on  the  25th  of  March,  with 
intent  to  embark  for  Holland,  but  the  wind  being  contrary,  he 
returned  to  Kensington.  On  the  31st  March,  his  Majesty  again 
departed,  and  embarking  near  Gravesend,  arrived  safely  in  the 
Maese  on, the  2nd  April.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and 
from  thence  to  his  palace  at  Loo. 

The  English  and  Dutch  fleets  assembled  early  in  the  spring. 
Their  orders  were  to  annoy  the  enemy  and  protect  the  trade  of 
the  two  countries.  In  pursuance  of  these  directions,  the  combined 
fleet  proceeded  with  the  convoy  of  the  mercantile  ships  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean  and  Smyrna.  On  the  15th  June,  while  thus 
engaged,  and  being  within  sixty  leagues  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  they 
discovered  the  French  fleet,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  engagement 
took  place  place  between  three  Dutch  ships  of  war  and  the  ene- 
my. The  action  continued  for  five  hours,  when  the  former  were 
unfortunately  obliged  to  yield.  The  French  afterwards  seized  or 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  merchant  vessels.  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rooke,  with  his  fleet,  and  some  trading  ships,  \\\vu  sailed 
to  Ireland,  and  arrived  at  Cork,  on  the  3rd  of  August. 
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At  this  period,  the  force  of  the  French  by  land  was  immense. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  number  of  their 
troops  was  nearly  half  as  many  more  than  those  of  the  confede- 
rates. By  the  early  vigilance  of  King  William,  however,  the 
designs  of  Louis  XIV.  on  Brabant  were  completely  frustrated, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Versailles,  without  having  per- 
formed any  action.  On  the  13th  July,  the  French,  under 
Luxembourg,  marched  from  Meldert  towards  the  Maese,  and  on 
their  route  surprised  Count  Tilly,  at  the  head  of  a  reinforcement 
for  the  allies,  whom  he  defeated.  At.  the  same  time,  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg  forced  the  French  lines,  and  levied  contributions. 
On  the  18th  July,  Luxembourg  besieged  Huy,  which  capitulated 
on  the  23rd.  King  William  now  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to 
ascertain  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  On  the  28th,  his  Majesty 
was  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  French  to  Warem.  The 
King  now  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  notwithstanding  his  great  in- 
feriority in  numbers.  He  might  have  avoided  an  action,  under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances,  by  crossing  a  river,  and  has  been 
severely  censured  for  not  having  so  acted.  Luxembourg,  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  possessed  himself  of  the  village  of  Landen, 
St.  Gertruydenland,  and  Over-Winden. 

On  the  29th  July,  the  battle  of  Landen  was  fought.  The  ac- 
tion commenced  at  sunrise  by  the  discharge  of  the  confederate's 
cannon.  About  eight  o'clock,  Luxembourg  ordered  an  attack  on 
twTo  neighbouring  villages,  and  about  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  was  made  prisoner  by  Brigadier  Churchill.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  but,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  they  were  at  length  forced  to  yield.  King  William 
never  made  greater  exertions  than  he  did  on  this  day.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  he  performed  the  double  part  of  a  general  and 
private  soldier.  Several  times,  he  charged  the  enemy  in  person, 
and  narrowly  escaped  from  no  less  than  three  musket  shots ;  one 
through  his  peruke,  which  caused  temporary  deafness,  another 
through  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  a  third  which  grazed  his  side. 
So  far,  in  short,  had  his  Majesty  gained  upon  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  enemies,  that  they  frequently  observed,  that 
il  they  wanted  but  such  a  King  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
Christendom."  The  loss  of  the  French  was  so  considerable,  (it 
is  said,  fourteen  thousand  men),  that  they  were  unable  for  some 
time  to  proceed  with  any  movements.  Of  the  confederates,  seven 
thousand  were  killed,  including  Count  Solmes.  The  Duke  of 
Ormonde  fought  in  this  battle,  received  several  wounds,  and  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him.  Shortly  after  the  engagement,  his 
Majesty  departed  from  the  army. 

On  the  10th  September,  Luxembourg,  having  received  a  re- 
inforcement, attacked  Charleroi,  the  garrison  of  which  place 
resisted  for  twenty-six  days,  and  then  capitulated  on  honourable 
terms. 

The  Germans  assembled  an  army,  under  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Prince  of  Baden,  to  oppose 
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which,  the  Dauphin  of  France  was  despatched  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  hody  of  troops.  About  the  middle  of  May,  the  French 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburg,  and  the  Marquis  do  Chamilly 
invested  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  which  was  taken  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  with  much  slaughter.  The  French  afterwards  committed 
great  barbarities  in  the  palatinate,  not  respecting  even  the  tombs 
of  the  deceased  Electors.  The  Dauphin,  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  attempted  to  attack  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  but 
the  latter  was  so  strongly  posted  that  he  relinquished  the  design. 
In  Piedmont,  a  battle  of  some  consequence  occurred.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  being  encamped  at  Marsaglia,  the  French  Marshal 
Catinat  approached  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him.  The  Duke 
placed  his  army  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  other 
officers,  Duke  Schomberg  resolved  to  fight  as  a  colonel  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  being  denied  the  post  to  which  he  conceived 
he  was  entitled.  On  the  4th  November  the  battle  commenced 
by  an  assault  on  the  Duke's  left  wing  from  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  After  a  severely  contested  engagement,  the  French 
were  victorious,  the  other  partjr  being  obliged  to  retreat.  Duke 
Schomberg  received  a  wound  in  the  action,  of  which  he  died  a 
few  days  afterwards.  With  this  battle  ended  the  campaign  in 
Piedmont. 

While  the  French  were  thus  triumphant  abroad,  they  were  as- 
sailed by  an  enemy  at  home,  more  powerful  and  destructive  than 
any  they  had  yet  encountered.  This  was  a  famine,  which  daily 
carried  off  multitudes.  Bad  harvests  in  two  successsve  years,  and 
a  failure  in  the  vintage,  left  the  people  without  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Exertions  were  made  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  im- 
portation, but  still  numbers  perished  of  want.  The  French  King 
was  now  reduced  to  supplicate  for  peace,  either  general  or  sepa- 
rate ;  but,  little  disposition  was  evinced  to  hearken  to  his  entrea- 
ties. Besides  his  demands,  even  under  bis  present  circumstances, 
were  higher  than  the  allies  were  disposed  to  grant. 

In  Ireland,  considerable  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  consequence 
of  the  hasty  prorogation  of  parliament,  before  the  grievances  of 
the  Protestants  were  redressed,  or  the  business  of  the  session 
completed.  The  Protestants  in  general  conceived,  that  the 
Popish  and  anti-British  party  were  too  favourably  treated  by  the 
government,  which  course  was,  by  many,  attributed  to  bribery  ; 
while  some  imagined,  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  government 
was  expedient,  in  order  to  secure  the  country  from  fresh  disturbance 
on  the  part  of  the  Papists,  and  divert  them  from  joining  the  French. 
It  was,  however,  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  Popish  portion  of 
the  community  continued  to  cherish  feelings  of  animosity 
towards  England  and  towards  the  government  of  the  country  ; 
feelings,  which  could  not  be  eradicated  by  any  concessions  short 
of  total  and  unconditional  surrender.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  obvious,  that  any  manifestations  beyond  what  strict  justice 
demanded,  would  only  tend  to  cherish  and  strengthen  inveterate 
enemies.     Such  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
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wiode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  government.  In  consequence 
of  this  just  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the 
British  interest,  Lord  Sidney  was  recalled  by  the  King,  and,  on 
the  20th  June,  Lord  Capel*,  Sir  Cyril  Wyche  and  Wm.  Dun- 
combe,   Esq.  were  appointed  Lords  Justices, 

In  July  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  and  James  Hamilton,  Esq. 
petitioned  his  Majesty  that  pardons  might  not  be  granted  to  Lord 
Coningsby  and  Sir  Charles  Porter,  late  Lords  Justices,  as  petition- 
ers and  many  others  could  produce  evidence  against  them.  The 
parties  who  were  accused  of  high-treason,  manifested  a  desire  that 
an  investigation  should  take  place.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  council  and  afterwards  to  parliament,  On  the  20th  January, 
the  Commons  resolved :  "  That  considering  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  at  that  time,  the  house  did  not  think  fit  to  ground  an  im- 
peachment against  the  parties  complained  of  for  the  matters 
charged  upon  them." 

Parliament  was  assembled  in  Scotland,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
by  Duke  Hamilton,  as  his  Majesty's  commissioner.  Several  in- 
tercepted letters  and  papers  having  been  laid  before  the  committee 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  they  reported  to  the  house,  on 
which  the  latter  resolved :  "  That  there  were  sufficient  proofs  to 
evince,  that  a  design  was  carried  on  both  there  and  in  France,  for 
invading  the  nation  with  foreign  force."  The  whole  presbyterian 
body  now  strenuously  supported  the  government,  and  easier  terms 
were  offered  to  the  episcopal  party, 

In  October,  King  William  arrived  at  the  Hague  from  Loo. — 
His  Majesty  induced  the  States  of  Holland  to  raise  an  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  as  an  augmentation  of  their  land  forces,  and 
to  build  a  number  of  ships  of  war.  On  the  28th  October,  his 
Majesty  embarked  for  England,  landed  at  Harwich,  on  the  29th, 
and  on  the  30th  arrived  at  Kensington. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  7th  of  November,  1693.  In  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  his  Majesty  observed :  "  He  was  always 
glad  to  meet  them  there,  and  could  wish  that  their  common  satis- 
faction was  not  lessened  by  reflecting  upon  the  disadvantage  they 
had  received  this  year  at  land,  and  the  miscarriages  in  the  affairs 
at  sea.  He  thought  it  evident,  that  the  former  was  only  occa- 
sioned by  the  superiority  of  numbers  in  all  places  :  and  as  to  the 
latter,  which  had  brought  so  great  a  disgrace  on  the  nation,  he  had 
resented  it  extremely ;  and  as  he  would  take  care  that  those  who 
had  not  done  their  duty  should  be  punished,  so  he  was  resolved  to 
use  his  endeavours  that  the  power  at  sea  might  be  rightly  ma- 
naged for  the  future.  He  earnestly  recommended  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  take  such  timely  resolutions,  as  that  their  supplies 
might  be  effectual,   and  his  preparations  so  forward,  as  would  be 

*  Henry  Capel,  second  son  of  Arthur  first  Lord  Capel,  and  brother  of 
Arthur  first  Earl  of  Essex.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  of  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  King.  His  superior  judgment  and 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause  obtained  him  the  favour  of  the  government. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1692. 

M  M 
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necessary,  both  for  the  security  and  honour  of  the  nation."  The 
Commons  unanimously  resolved,  to  support  their  Majesties  and 
their  government,  and  grant  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Inquiry  was  made  into  the  conduct  of 
the  fleet  during  the  preceding  summer,  but  the  admirals  were  ac- 
quitted of  misconduct. 

A  bill  for  the  more  frequent  elections  of  parliaments  was  re- 
jected by  the  Commons.  On  the  25th  November,  the  House 
proceeded  to  vote  the  supplies  for  the  war.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions was  the  following :  "  That  83,121  men,  including  commission 
and  non-commission  officers,  are  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1694,  to  be  employed  in  England  and  beyond  the  seas  ;  and 
that  the  sum  of  £2,530,590  be  granted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  land  forces." 

A  bill  intended  to  prevent  the  accession  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  places  of  trust  and  profit,  (which  had  been 
rejected  last  session  by  the  Lords),  was  introduced  and  passed 
both  houses;  but  his  Majesty  refused  the  royal  assent.  On  which 
the  Commons  resolved  as  follows :  "  That  whoever  advised  the 
King  not  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  that  act,  which  was  to  redress 
a  grievance,  and  take  off  a  scandal  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commons  in  parliament,  is  an  enemy  to  their  Majesties  and  the 
kingdom  ;  and  that  a  representation  be  made  to  the  King  to  lay 
before  him,  how  few  instances  have  been  in  former  reigns  of  de- 
nying the  royal  assent  to  bills  for  redress  of  grievances  ;  and  the 
grief  of  the  Commons  for  his  not  having  given  the  royal  assent  to 
several  public  bills,  and  in  particular  to  this  bill,  which  tends  so 
much  to  the  clearing  the  reputation  of  this  house,  after  having  so 
freely  voted  to  supply  the  public  occasions."  A  representation 
was  made  to  his  Majesty  on  the  subject,  who  replied  as  follows : 
"  That  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  good  affections  the  Commons 
had  expressed  towards  him  on  many  occasions,  and  of  the  zeal 
they  had  shewn  for  the  common  interest.  That  no  Prince  ever 
had  a  higher  esteem  for  the  constitution  of  the  English  govern- 
ment than  himself;  and  that  he  should  ever  have  a  great  regard 
to  the  advice  of  parliaments.  That  he  was  persuaded  nothing 
could  so  much  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom, as  an  entire  confidence  between  the  King  and  people,  which 
he  should  by  all  means  endeavour  to  preserve  ;  and  that  he  should 
look  upon  such  persons  to  be  his  enemies,  who  should  advise  any 
thing  that  might  lessen  it."  On  the  1st  February,  1694,  this  an- 
swer was  taken  into  consideration,  when  it  was  proposed,  "  that 
an  humble  application  be  made  to  his  Majesty  for  a  farther  an- 
swer."    The  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

Being  desirous  of  commencing  the  campaign  early,  the  King 
closed  the  session,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1694,  in  a  speech,  thank- 
ing parliament  for  the  liberal  supplies  voted  by  them,  and  the  many 
other  proofs  afforded  of  their  affection  towards  him.  The  Lord 
Keeper  then  prorogued  parliament  to  the  18th  September  fol- 
lowing. 
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About,  the  middle  of  November,  1693,  Captain  Benbow  bom- 
barded St.  Malo  for  four  days,  with  no  effect,  however,  excepting 
some  slight  damage  to  the  town  wall  and  a  few  houses.  On  the 
24th  of  the  same  month,  Doctor  William  Sancroft,  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  departed  this  life.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
attainments,  and  perfectly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  prelate.  He  had  been  removed  in  consequence  of  his  refu- 
sal to  take  the  oath  of   allegiance  to  the  existing  government. 

Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  landed  at  Gravesend,  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, and  thence  proceeded  to  Whitehall,  where  apartments 
had  been  prepared  for  him.  He  remained  in  England  till  the 
14th  February,  (1694),  and  was  received  most  graciously  by  the 
King,  with  whom  he  arranged  measures  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  a  violent  storm  in  the  month  of  February, 
Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  the  admiral,  five  ships  of  war,  and  several 
merchant  vessels  were  lost  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  disaster, 
was,  however,  speedily  remedied  by  the  completion  of  ships  then 
building.* 

On  the  return  of  the  King  from  the  last  campaign,  he  perceived 
that  a  change  of  ministry  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  gene- 
ral mismanagement  of  the  existing  administration  rendered  such  a 
course  a  matter  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.  The  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  progress  of  the  fleet  mainly  influenced  his 
Majesty  in  coming  to  this  decision.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of 
1694,  he  dismissed  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  appointed  the 
Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Shrewsbury  secretary  of  state  and  head 
of  the  ministry  ;  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  Whig  party. — 
No  person,  however,  enjoyed  more  of  his  Majesty's  confidence 
than  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  being  a  man  of  genius  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  course  of  public  affairs  for  many  years 
past,  was  highly  qualified  to  afford  the  most  wholesome  counsel. 
The  Earl  was  mainly  instrumental  in  effectuating  the  change  of 
ministry  ;  having  represented  to  his  Majesty,  that  sound  policy 
dictated,  that  he  should  entrust  the  administration  of  affairs  solely 
to  the  Whigs,  who  were  the  only  party  possessed  of  power  and 
inclination  to  support  him  cordially."]"  To  the  credit  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, it  should  be  recorded,  that  no  member  of  the  moderate 
Tory  party,  who  had  manifested  a  disposition  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  correctly,  was  removed  from  employment.^ 

On  the  25th  April,  the  King  raised  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Normanby.     Admiral  Edward  Rus- 

*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.     Vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

f  Thomas,  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  much  assisted  in  producing  this 
salutary  change  in  the  administration.  Mr.  Wharton  made  an  open  profes- 
sion of  infidelity  in  religion  and  inclined  to  republicanism  in  politics,  but  from 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  Whig  party,  he  commanded  their  zealous  support, 
on  all  occasions.  He  was  a  man  of  much  energy  and  ability.  On  the  24th 
Feb.  1696,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  dignities  of  Earl  and  Marquis  Wharton. 

J  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time. 
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sell  *  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  Sir  John  Houblon  were  appointed 
three  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ;  the  Tory  admiralsy 
Delaval  and  Killegrew,  being  dismissed.  The  Earl  of  Dorset  was 
made  Lord  Chamberlain,  and,  on  the  2nd  May,  the  following  per- 
sons were  nominated  Lords  of  the  Treasury :  Lord  Godolphiny 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Sir  William  Trumball,  Charles  Montagu,"]*  and 
John  Smiths  The  Marquis  of  Caermarthen  was  now  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Duke  of  Leeds  *>  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford ;  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord 
Stewart ;  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare,  Duke  of  Newcastle  jj  Lord  New- 
port, Earl  of  Bradford  5  Henry,  Lord  Sidney,  Earl  of  Romney  mT 
and  Henry  Herbert,  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Having  thus 
arranged  domestic  affairs,  his  Majesty  departed  from  Margate, 
on  the  6th  May,  and  landed  in  Holland  on  ttae  day  following. 

About  this  period,  a  commission  to  receive  subscriptions  and 
the  draught  of  a  charter  for  a  national  bank  were  signed  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  The  required  sum  of  £1,200,000  having 
been  subscribed,  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  July,  1694.  In  addition  to  the  impetus  thus  communicated  to 
trade,,  the  new  establishment  was  productive  of  another  advantage, 
in  the  additional  stability  which  it  conferred  on  the  government ; 
as  all  interested  in  the  concern  would7  of  course,  lend  their  sup- 
port to  that  power  i%pon  which  its  security  depended. 

The  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  proceeded  to  sea 
early  in  the  present  year,  but  could  not  induce  the  French  to  risk 
an  engagement.  The  navy  of  the  latter,  on  leaving  Brest,  sailed 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  to  co-operate  with  land  forces  intended 
to  be  despatched  against  Spain.  Learning  that  a  fleet  of  French 
merchant  vessels  were  in  Bertheaume  bay,  Admiral  Russell  des- 
patched Captain  Pickard  to  seize  or  destroy  them.  These  com- 
mands were  so  well  executed,  that  of  fifty-five  sail,  thirty-five  were 
destroyed,  besides  three  ships  of  war,  which  acted  as  convoys. 

The  English  fleet  now  made  an  attempt  on  the  harbour  of 
Brest.  On  the  15th  of  June,  Lord  Berkeley,  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  was  detached  from  Admiral  Russell,  with  twenty-nine  line 
of  battle-ships,  and  several  of  smaller  magnitude,  and  on  the  17th, 
anchored  between  the  bays  of  Camaret  and  Bertheaume.  On  the 
same  day,  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  (son  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds)  and  Lord  Cutts,  proceeded  to  view  the  object  of  attack- 
On  the  18th,  the  contemplated  assault  on  Brest  was  made,  and 
some  troops  landed,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  tremendous 
fire  from  the  enemy  and  obliged  to  retire.  In  this  affair,  the  gal- 
lant Lieutenant  General  Talmash  and  several  privates  were  killed^ 
The  failure  of  the  undertaking  is  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the 

*  Admiral  Russell  was  second  son  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Russell.  In  return  for  his  attachment  and  services,, 
the  King  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  subsequently 
nominated  him  to  various  employments,  as  related  in  the  text. 

f  Shortly  afterwards  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1 700V 
created  Baron  of  Halifax, 
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French  had,  months  previously,  obtained  intelligence  that  it  was 
contemplated,  and  had  therefore  made  extraordinary  preparations 
for  defence.*  The  great  strength  of  the  place  may  be  estimated 
from  a  passage  to  the  following  purport  in  a  letter  of  Vauban,  the 
celebrated  engineer,  to  Louis  XIV. : — "  His  Majesty  need  be 
under  no  apprehension,  as  he  had  made  all  the  subterraneous  pas- 
sages under  the  castle  bomb-proof,  and  had  placed  ninety  mortars 
and  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  in  proper  places.  All  the 
ships  were  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  bombs,  and  all  the  troops 
in  good  order;  there  were  three  hundred  bombardiers  in  the 
place,  three  hundred  gentlemen,  four  thousand  regular  troops,  and 
a  regiment  of  dragoons." 

Resolved  to  perform  some  signal  service,  Lord  Berkeley  pro- 
ceeded to  Dieppe,  and  on  the  22d  July,  threw  eleven  hundred 
bomb-shells  into  the  town,  which  set  it  on  fire  in  several  places, 
and  almost  effected  its  total  destruction-!  From  Dieppe,  the 
fleet  sailed  to  Havre-de-grace,  and  on  the  26th,  commenced  the 
bombardment  of  that  town.  The  assailants  continued  to  throw 
bombs  into  the  place,  until  the  wind  proved  unfavourable,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  desist,  having  considerably  damaged  the 
town.  The  fleet  afterwards  appeared  near  La  Hogue  and  Cher- 
bourg, for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  French,  and  drawing  their 
land  forces  westward.  It  then  proceeded  to  St.  Helen's,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  6th  August,  and  directions  were  issued  for  the 
refit  of  the  ships. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Liege  died.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  taken  in  the  election  of  his  successor,  as  it 
was  known,  that  much  weight  would  result,  to  either  France  or 
England  from  the  selection  to  be  made.  After  considerable  con- 
test, the  Elector  of  Cologne  succeeded  to  the  dignities  ;  a  circum- 
stance favourable  to  the  allies. 

The  confederate  army,  commanded  by  King  William,  was  en- 
camped on  the  9th  August,  at  Mont  St.  Andre,  and  consisted  of 
thirty-one  thousand  horse  and  fifty-one  thousand  foot.  In  addi- 
tion, seven  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Count  Thian, 
were  stationed  near  Ghent.  The  strength  of  the  French  was  not 
much  inferior  ;  but  the  Dauphin,  who  commanded  them  in  per- 
son, declared,  that  he  had  orders  from  his  father,  not  to  remove 
from  his  camp  near  Huy,  as  long  as  the  allies  remained  at  Mont 
St.  Andre.  Scarcity  of  forage,  however,  obliged  him  to  decamp, 
but  he  was  anticipated  by  King  William,  who,  on  the  18th  Au- 
gust, fixed  his  quarters  at  Pieton,  from  whence  he  moved  on  the 
20th  to  Nivelle,  and  on  the  23rd  arrived  at  Grames  near  Aeth. 
On  the  24th,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  despatched  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  horse  and  foot  to  secure  a  post  on  the  Scheldt. 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  King,   dated  June  22,  1694,  Shrewsbury  says  : "  I 

never  was  so  entirely  satisfied  with  the  design  upon  Brest,  as  to  be  surprised 
at  its  miscarrying,  especially  since  the  enemy  had  so  much  warning  to  pro- 
vide for  their  defence." — Coirespondence,  p.  46. 

f  "  Les  maisons  fu  rent  reduitea  en  cendres."—  Bist.de  France.  Bouen,  1789, 
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The  army  followed  with  the  intention  of  passing  that  river  at 
Pont  Espories  ;  but  the  French,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand, 
reached  the  place  before  them,  and  being  advantageously  posted, 
checked  the  farther  progress  of  the  allies.  King  William  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  town  and  castle  of  Huy,  which,  by  his 
orders,  were  invested  by  Count  T.  de  Tilly.  On  the  28th  of 
September,  the  castle  surrendered ;  the  town  having  done  so 
some  days  previously.  The  campaign  thus  terminated  in  Flan- 
ders. 

In  Spain,  the  French  met  with  some  success.  The  towns  of 
Palamos,  Gironne,  Ostabrick,  and  Castle-Folet  were  successively 
taken  by  them.  They  now  threatened  to  attack  Barcelona,  for 
which  purpose  their  fleet  arrived  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they 
relinquished  this  intention,  on  learning  the  approach  of  Admiral 
Russel  and  the  English  naval  force.  The  French  fleet  immedi- 
ately retired  to  Toulon,  and  that  of  England  remained  during  the 
winter  at  Cadiz,  in  order  to  check  the  operations  of  the  enemy, 
which  they  effectually  performed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  hostilities  of  the  summer  were  favour- 
able to  the  allies ;  although  no  signal  victory  was  gained  by  them. 
King  William  afterwards  spent  some  time,  in  his  usual  recreations 
at  Loo.  Havng  arranged  public  affairs  at  the  Hague,  he  em- 
barked on  the  8th  of  November,  and  landed  in  England  on  the 
following  day. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  12th  November,  1694.  In  the 
opening  speech,  his  Majesty  stated  as  follows  :  "He  was  glad  to 
meet  them,  when  he  could  say  their  affairs  were  in  a  better  pos- 
ture, both  by  sea  and  land,  than  when  they  parted  last.  That 
the  enemy  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  confederate 
fleet  in  those  seas  ;  that  the  sending  so  great  a  force  into  the 
Mediterranean  had  disappointed  their  designs,  and  left  the  nation  a 
prospect  of  further  success.  And  that  with  respect  to  the  war  by 
land,  he  might  say,  that  this  year  a  stop  had  been  put  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms."  Having  alluded  to  the  supplies,  his 
Majesty  concluded  as  follows :  "  He  should  be  glad  they  would 
take  into  consideration,  the  preparing  some  good  bill  for  the  en- 
couragement of  English  seamen ;  which  law,  they  were  sensible, 
would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  trade,  and  of  the  naval  strength 
of  the  Kingdom,  which  was  their  common  great  interest,  and 
ought  to  be  their  principal  care." 

The  supplies,  amounting  to  nearly  five  millions,  were  granted 
without  demur.  A  bill  enacting,  "  that  a  new  parliament  should 
be  called  every  third  year,  and  that  the  present  parliament  should 
be  dissolved  before  the  1st  of  January  1695-6,"  passed  both 
houses  and  received  the  royal  assent.  This  enactment  afforded 
great  satisfaction  to  the  country  at  large. 

On  the  22nd  November,  Doctor  John  Tillotson,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  died  at  Lambeth,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Such  was  the  extent  of  his  generosity,  hospitality,  and  charity, 
that  a  special  remission  of  his  first-fruits  was  necessary,  in  order 
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to  realise  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts.  Doctor  Tennison, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  translated  to  Canterbury,  on  the  10th 
January,  1695. 

On  Friday,  the  21st  of  December,  the  Queen  was  seized  with 
the  small-pox,  which  baffled  all  the  skill  of  the  physicians,  and  on 
the  28th,  her  Majesty  expired,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her 
age.  Her  death  was  much  lamented  by  all  classes  of  people,  as 
she  had  performed  the  duties  of  her  high  station  with  much  pro- 
priety. 

On  public  as  well  as  private  grounds,  the  death  of  the  Queen 
was  deeply  regretted  by  King  William.  Many  of  the  malcontents 
were  restrained  from  any  display  of  disaffection  by  their  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  deceased,  as  being  the  daughter  of  James  II. 
and  a  native  of  England.  Her  death,  however,  tended  to  unite 
more  closely  the  adherents  of  the  King  and  constitution,  and 
rendered  them  more  zealous  and  determined  in  defence  of  both. 
They  were  incited  to  this  course,  not  merely  by  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  genuine  civil  and  religious  liberty,  asserted  at  the 
Revolution,  but  by  a  well-founded  apprehension,  that  should  the 
bigoted  and  tyrannical  James  and  his  party  ever  be  restored,  their 
situation  would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme.    . 

By  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  addressed  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  Majesty  on  the 
occasion  of  her  sister's  death,  which  was  couched  in  such  accepta- 
ble terms,  that  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  parties.* 
Three  days  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons presented  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  which  were  followed  by 
similar  manifestations  from  the  city  of  London  and  most  of  the 
corporatious  throughout  the  Kingdom.  On  the  5th  March,  1695, 
the  body  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  session  of  parliament,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commons  was  called  to  the  proceedings  relative  to  cer- 
tain Roman  Catholics  in  Lancashire,  who  had  been  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  restore  the  late  King.  These  persons  asserted  their 
innocence,  and  stated,  that  their  accusers  had  committed  perjury. 
On  inquiry,  however,  the  Commons  resolved :  "  That  there  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  prosecution  and  trials  of  these  gentlemen 
at  Manchester,"  and  "  That  there  was  a  dangerous  plot  carried  on 
against  the  King  and  government."  At  the  same  time,  the  House 
ordered,  that  an  Act  of  the  mock-parliament  held  by  James  in 
Dublin,  recognizing  his  authority,  and  two  of  his  proclamations, 
should  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 

Report  having  been  made  to  the  Commons  of  certain  specified 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  the  Speaker,  the 
following  resolution  was  agreed  to, — "  That  Sir  John  Trevor, 
Speaker  of  the  house,  receiving  a  gratuity  of  one  thousand  gui- 
neas, from  the  city  of  London,  after  passing  of  the  Orphan's  bill, 


*  Coxe's  Life  ^mk  k.     Vol.  i.    Dalryrople's  Memoirs.     Vol.  ii. 

p.  54. 
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was  guilty  of  high  crime  and  misdemeanour."  Sir  John  now  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  House,  and  the  Commons  elected  Paul 
Foley,  Esq.,  to  the  office  of  Speaker.  On  the  16th  March,  the 
Commons  resolved, — "  That  Sir  John  Trevor,  their  late  Speaker, 
being  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  &c,  be  expelled 
the  house."  * 

On  the  26th  March,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Commons, — "  That 
Mr.  Hungerford,  one  of  their  members,  having  received  twenty 
guineas  for  his  pains  and  service  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  house,  to  whom  the  orphan's  bill  was  committed,  was  guilty 
of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour ;  and  that  he  be  expelled  the 
house."  | 

On  the  29th  April,  articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  to 
the  Commons,  against  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  "  for  contracting  and 
agreeing  with  the  merchants  trading  to  the  East-Indies,  or  their 
agents,  for  five  thousand,  five  hundred  guineas,  to  procure  them  a 
charter  of  confirmation,  and  a  charter  of  regulation  ;  which  sum 
was  actually  received  by  the  said  Duke  of  Leeds,  or  by  his  agents  and 
servants,  with  his  privity  and  consent."  The  House  having  agreed 
to  these  articles  despatched  them  to  the  Lords.  This  matter  was 
further  prosecuted  in  both  houses,  and  the  Commons  was  about 
to  impeach  Sir  John  Trevor  and  others,  when  the  House  was 
summoned  (3rd  May),  to  attend  his  Majesty,  when  he  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  several  bills  and  closed  the  session,  stating,  that 
"  He  was  come  to  give  them  thanks  for  the  supplies  provided  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  to  conclude  the  session,  which  could  not 
be  continued  longer  without  manifest  prejudice  to  the  ends  for 
which  those  supplies  were  given  ;  the  season  of  the  year  making 
it  so  necessary  for  him  to  be  abroad,  that  it  were  to  be  wished  the 
business  at  home  would  have  allowed  him  to  have  been  there 
sooner.  That  he  would  take  care  to  place  the  administration  of 
affairs  during  his  absence,  in  such  persons,  on  whose  care  and 
fidelity  he  could  entirely  depend ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but 
every  Lord  and  commoner  in  their  several  stations,  would  be 
assisting  to  them ;  which  was  what  he  required  of  them,  and 
that  they  should  be  more  than  ordinarily  vigilant  in  preserving 
the  public  peace.  Parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the  18th 
June. 

On  the  day  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  King  informed 
the  council  that  he  had  appointed  the  following  persons  Lords 
Justices,  with  power  to  manage  the  public  affairs  during  his  ab- 
sence :  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  John  Somers  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  Lord  Stew- 
ard of  the  Household,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Godolphin  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury. 


*   Tindal— De  Lolmc  on  the  Constituti'd^  Hkl-     ^  "•>  c*  x"* 

f  Ibid. 
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On  the  12th  May,  (1695),  his  Majesty,  attended  by  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  the  Earls  of  E;>sex  and  Portland,  proceeded  to  Graves- 
end,  where  they  embarked,  and  on  the  14th  landed  at  Orange 
Polder,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  Plague,  where  his 
Majesty  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  the  warmest  loyalty. 

The  Lords  Justices  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation  with 
prudence,  and,  although  the  Jacobites  in  some  degree  manifested 
their  feelings,  there  was  no  disorder  of  any  consequence  during 
the  summer. 

Parliament  was  opened  in  Scotland  on  the  9th  May,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Tweedale,  as  his  Majesty's  commissioner.  A  supply 
was  voted,  and  several  laws  enacted. 

The  labours  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  however,  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  an  inquiry  into  a  transaction  which  caused  much  obloquy 
to  the  government,  namely,  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  It  appears, 
that  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  pacification 
of  the  Highlands  by  the  distribution  of  a  sum  of  money,  for  which 
purpose  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  were  remitted  to  him. 
The  Earl,  who  it  would  seem,  was  secretly  apartizan  of  James,  told 
the  Highlanders,  that  the  best  mode  in  which  they  could  forward 
his  cause  would  be  by  maintaining  strictly  peaceable  conduct  until 
the  proper  time  had  arrived  ;  and  that  they  should,  meantime, 
receive  the  money  offered.  The  project  of  the  Earl,  however, 
did  not  succeed.  Suspecting  that  he  intended  to  appropriate  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  to  his  own  use,  the  Highlanders  were 
obstinate  and  clamorous  for  larger  sums  than  he  could  bestow. — 
Amoris:  the  foremost  on  this  occasion  were  the  Mac  Donalds  of 
Glencoe,  who,  it  is  stated,  realized  so  considerable  an  income  by 
robbery  and  murder,  that  they  were  not  much  disposed  to  relin- 
quish the  practice.  Indemnity  was  afterwards  offered  to  those 
who  should  swear  allegiance,  when  all  complied  except  Mac  Do- 
nald, who  did  not  do  so  until  after  the  prescribed  time.  Desirous 
of  revenge,  the  Earl  informed  against  him,  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  failure  of  his  former  plan  of  pacification,  and,  partly  with  a 
view  of  exciting  the  hostility  of  the  Highlanders  towards  King 
William,  recommended  that  the  people  of  Glencoe  should  be  cut 
off  by  the  military.  In  compliance  with  this  suggestion,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  were  despatched,  in  February,  1692,  to  the  valley 
of  Glencoe,  who  having  remained  inactive  for  a  week,  at  the  end 

of  that  time,  rose  in  the  night  and  killed  thirty-six  of  the  clan 

On  intelligence  of  the  affair  reaching  his  Majesty,  he  ordered 
that  it  should  be  inquired  into.  Secretary  Stair  was,  in  con- 
sequence, dismissed  his  Majesty's  service,  but  it  is  thought  that 
many  more  persons  should  have  been  punished.  Great  clamour 
continuing  to  prevail  among  Jacobites,  and  others,  on  the  subject, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  report  on  it  to  parliament.  On 
the  24th  June,  they  acc^jJM^^te'esented  their  report  and  opi- 
nion on  the  case,  (frt^M  H^«Pfcinerits  of  the  whole  affair  may 
be  collected)  in  t^JB      ^  'terms : 

"  First,  tlr^fl  P?F  wrong,  that  Glencoe's  case  and  dili- 

N  N 
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gence  as  to  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1691-2,  and  Colonel  Hill's  letter  to  Ardkinlas,  and  Ardkinlas's 
letter  to  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  clerk,  for  clearing  Glencoe's  dili- 
gence and  innocence,  were  not  presented  to  the  lords  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  when  they  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
said  month  of  January ;  and  that  those,  who  advised  the  not  pre- 
senting thereof,  were  in  the  wrong,  and  seem  to  have  had  a  malicious 
design  against  Glencoe.  And  that  it  was  a  further  wrong,  that  the 
certificate  as  to  Glencoe's  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was  delete, 
and  obliterate,  after  it  came  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  being  so  ob- 
literate, it  should  neither  have  been  presented  to,  or  taken  in  by 
the  clerk  of  the  council,  without  an  express  warrant  from  the 
council.  Secondly,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  known  in  Lon- 
don, and  particularly  to  the  Master  of  Stair,  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary 1691-2,  that  Glencoe  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
though  after  the  day  prefixed :  for  he  saith  in  his  letter  of  the 
30th  of  January,  to  Sir  Thomas  Levingston,  /  am  glad  that 
Glencoe  came  not  in  within  the  time  prescribed.  Thirdly,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  King's  instructions  to  warrant  the  com- 
mitting of  the  aforesaid  slaughter,  even  as  to  the  thing  itself,  and 
far  less  as  to  the  manner  of  it ;  seeing  all  his  instructions  do 
plainly  import,  that  the  most  obstinate  of  the  rebels  might  be  re- 
ceived into  mercy  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  though  the 
day  was  long  before  elapsed,  and  that  he  ordered  nothing  con- 
cerning Glencoe  and  his  tribe,  but  that,  if  they  could  be  well  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  it  would  be  a  proper  vindication  of  the  pub- 
lic justice  to  extirpate  that  sect  of  thieves  ;  which  plainly  inti- 
mates, that  it  was  his  Majesty's  mind,  that  they  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  these  rebels,  unless  they  still  refused  his 
mercy  by  continuing  in  arms,  and  refusing  their  allegiance  ;  and 
that,  even  in  that  case,  they  were  only  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  way  of  public  justice,  and  no  other  way.  Fourthly,  that  Se- 
cretary Stair's  letters,  especially  that  of  the  11th  January,  1691-2, 
in  which  he  rejoices  to  hear  that  Glencoe  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
and  that  of  the  16th  of  January  of  the  same  date  with  the  King's 
additional  instructions,  and  that  of  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
were  no  ways  warranted  by,  but  quite  exceeded  the  King's  in- 
structions ;  since  the  said  letters,  without  any  insinuation  of  any 
method  to  be  taken,  that  might  well  separate  the  Glencoe  men 
from  the  rest,  did,  in  place  of  prescribing  a  vindication  of  public 
justice,  order  them  to  be  cut  off,  and  rooted  out  in  earnest  and 
to  purpose,  and  that  suddenly,  and  secretly,  and  quietly,  and  all 
on  a  sudden  ;  which  are  the  express  terms  of  the  said  letters,  and, 
comparing  them  and  the  other  letters  with  what  ensued,  appear 
to  have  been  the  only  warrant  and  cause  of  their  slaughter,  which 
in  effect,  was  a  barbarous  murther  perpetrated  by  the  persons  de- 
pose! against.  And  this  is  yi-g^glMgcoiiiiniied  by  two  more  of 
his  letters,  written  to  Colonel  i^flKS  ■^slaughter  committed, 
viz.:  on  the  5  th  March,  1691-2,  whe^-J  ■temg  said,  that  there 
was  much  talk  in  London,  that  the  ufH  M|ere  murthered 
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in  their  beds  after  they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  con- 
tinues, For  the  last,  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  lam  sure  neither 
you  nor  any  body  empowered  to  treat  or  give  indemnity,  did  give 
Glencoe  the  oath  ;  and  to  take  it  from  any  body  else,  after  the 
day  was  past",  did  import  nothing  at  all.  All  that  I  regret  is, 
that  any  of  the  sort  get  away,  and  there  is  a  necessity  to  prose- 
cute them  to  the  utmost.  And  another  from  the  Hague,  the  last 
of  April,  1692,  wherein  he  says,  For  as  to  the  people  of  Glencoe, 
when  you  do  your  duty  in  a  thing  so  necessary  to  rid  the  country 
of  thieving,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  take  the  pains  to 
vindicate  yourself  by  shewing  all  your  orders,  which  are  novj 
put  in  the  Paris  gazette.  When  you  do  right,  you  need  fear 
nobody.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  execution,  it  was 
neither  so  full  nor  so  fair  as  might  have  been." 

Parliament  having  considered  this  report,  together  with  the  de- 
position of  witnesses,  the  King's  instructions,  and  several  letters 
of  the  Master  of  Stair,  (26th  June)  unanimously  resolved  :  "  That 
his  Majesty's  instructions  to  Sir  Thomas  Levingston  and  Colonel 
Hill,  contained  no  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Glencoe 
men  ;  that  the  said  execution  was  a  murder;  that  the  Master  of 
Stair's  letters  did  exceed  the  King's  instructions  ;  and  that  Sir 
Thomas  Levingston  had  reason  to  give  the  orders  he  had  given." 
lieutenant- Colonel  Hamilton  was  then  declared  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  the  Glencoe  men.  After  which  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  was  prepared  stating  the  case;  the  commissioners  were 
thanked  for  their  report,  and  fresh  protection  was  granted  to  the 
people  of  Glencoe. 

The  Earl  of  Breadalbane  was  brought  to  trial  before  parliament 
for  high-treason,  on  the  1st  July,  and  obtained  time  till  the  25th, 
to  prepare  his  defence.  The  Earls  of  Middleton  and  Melfort  and 
Sir  Adam  Blair,  who  remained  in  France  with  James,  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  forfeiture  for  high  treason,  and  orders  were 
issued  that  all  other  traitors  should  be  prosecuted  before  the  jus- 
ticiary. On  the  17th  July,  (1695),  parliament  was  adjourned  till 
the  7th  November  following.  The  case  of  Lord  Breadalbane  was 
postponed  till  the  session  following. 

Foreign  affairs  now  claim  our  notice.  The  French  sustained 
considerable  loss  this  year  in  the  death  of  their  ablest  general, 
Francis  Henry  de  Montmorenci,  Duke  of  Luxembourg  *  whose 
place  was  ill  supplied  by  Marshal  de  Villeroi.  In  addition  to  this 
disaster,  it  became  evident,  that  the  general  strength  of  the  French 
was  decreasing,  while  that  of  the  allies  received  daily  augmenta- 
tion. The  force  of  the  latter  now  exceeded  that  of  the  former 
by  twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  resolved,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  that  the  confederate  army  should  be  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  consisting  of  English,  Scotch  and  Dutch,  to  be 
commanded  by  King  William,  aiid^fcotliQT,  formed  of  the  troops 
of  Spain.  Bavaria,  and  part  .Jg||  jf  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

He  died  4th  January,  fl/Vaged  67  years 
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Another  small  army  lay  detached,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant 
General  de  Heyden.  Marshal  de  Villeroi,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  French,  lay  at  Leuze ;  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  Count  Guis- 
card,  and  Monsieur  Montal  commanding  detached  bodies. 

On  the  5th  June,  (1695),  the  King  arrived  from  Loo  at  Breda, 
(where  he  had  erected  a  castle  in  1680),  and  was  received  by  the 
governor  and  citizens  with  the  respect  due  to  royalty.  From  the  7th 
to  the  1  Oth,  his  Majesty  was  engaged  in  a  review  of  his  forces,  watch- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  movements  of  Villeroi,  and  detaching 
parties  to  oppose  him,  as  necessary.  About  the  17th  June,  his 
Majesty  directed  De  Heyden  to  invest  Namur,  on  the  siege  of 
which  place  his  Majesty  had  determined.  On  the  2d  July,  the 
King  arrived  at  Falise,  and  on  the  3d,  the  city  and  castle  of  Na- 
mur were  completely  invested.  His  Maj esty 's  next  care  was  to 
make  disposition  of  the  troops  for  the  siege,  and  to  assign  a  posi- 
tion to  each  general  officer.  The  chief  commanders,  under  the 
King,  at  this  important  siege,  were  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Ploen, 
the  Earl  of  Athlone,  Lord  Cutts,  Count  de  Tilly,  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  General  Coehorn,  Major  General  Ramsay,  and  Monsieur 
Tettau,  General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  military  force  consisted 
of  fifty-seven  battalions  of  infantry,  and  two  hundred  squadrons  of 
horse.  The  Earl  of  Athlone  was,  however,  despatched  with  a 
hundred  squadrons  of  the  horse  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  Pieton,  and  the  Liege  dragoons  were 
afterwards  despatched  for  the  same  purpose  ;  few  horse,  there- 
fore, remained. 

At  this  period,  Namur  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest  place  in 
the  Low-Countries.  Such  important  additions  had  been  made  to 
its  fortifications  since  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
1692,  that  it  was  now  rendered  almost  impregnable.  At  least, 
such  was  the  opinion  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  caused  the  following  in- 
scription to  be  placed  over  one  of  the  gates  :  Reddi,  non  vinci 
potest.  *  In  addition,  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  (afterwards  increased  by  a  reinforcement 
under  De  Boufflers),  had  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  twelve 
mortars,  ten  thousand  spare  muskets,  abundance  of  ammunition, 
and  sufficient  provisions  for  many  months.  In  fact,  the  French 
and  their  partizans  considered  the  attack  of  King  William  an  act 
of  extreme  temerity,  and  confidently  prophesied  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  confederates.  But  the  great  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking only  served  to  augment  the  determination  of  his  Majesty 
to  exert  all  his  energies  in  an  enterprise  so  well  worthy  of  calling 
them  forth. 

On  the  10th  July,  the  King,  attended  by  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, proceeded  to  the  Baron  de  Heyden's  quarters,  where  a 
council  of  general  officers  was  held,  at  which  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  were  arranged^.  Qi^^e  12th,  the  batteries  began  to 
play  with  incredible  fiv*M  IfcJ.tark   was  continued   till   the 

'I  W^ 

*  It  may  be  si  <  Wi   but  cannot  be  conquered. 
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18th,  when  the  city  outworks  were  taken  by  storm,  after  a  severe 
contest,  in  which  the  English  acted  with  great  gallantry.  The 
siege  was  continued  with  unremitting  vigour  until  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, when  Count  Guiscard,  the  governor,  applied  for  permission 
to  capitulate,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  which  was  granted.  Articles 
were  then  signed  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  by  Guiscard.  On 
the  6th,  the  French  evacuated  the  city,  and  retired  to  the 
castle.  The  siege  of  this  latter  was  warmly  pursued.  On 
the  13th,  the  English  had  twelve  batteries  in  operation,  and, 
as  it  was  allowed  by  all  parties,  maintained  a  more  tremendous  fire 
than  had  been  witnessed  since  the  memorable  invention  of  gun- 
powder by  the  Popish  friar.  Cannon  and  mortars  played  alter- 
nately, and  perpetual  showers  of  hot  bullets  and  bombs  poured 
upon  the  devoted  castle,  which  so  terrified  the  French,  that  none, 
except  those  on  duty,  dared  look  out  from  under  cover  of  the 
shelter  which  they  had  prepared  under  ground.  On  the  30th 
August,  a  general  assault  was  made,  and  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  outworks  secured.  Preparations  were  made  on  the 
31st  for  a  second  general  assault,  when  Count  Guiscard  intimated 
his  desire  to  capitulate.  The  terms  were  agreed  on  without  de- 
lay, and  signed  on  the  following  day,  the  besieged  being  allowed 
three  days  to  evacuate  the  place.  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  who  was 
in  the  castle,  signed  the  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  French. — 
At  this  period,  Villeroi  was  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  but  did  not  think  proper 
to  attack  the  besiegers.  On  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  he 
speedily  decamped  from  Gemblours,  and  passed  the  Sambre  near 
Charleroi.* 

This  capture  of  Namur  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
actions  of  the  life  of  King  William.  The  military  character  of 
the  English  was  greatly  raised  by  their  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
The  chief  engineer,  Coehorn,  displayed  such  consummate  skill, 
that  he  was  considered  by  many  of  his  cotemporaries  the  ablest 
man  who  had  appeared  in  his  profession  ;  it  was  thought  that  he 
had  eclipsed  even  the  great  Vauban.  When  intelligence  of  the 
successful  termination  of  the  siege  had  reached  England,  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  community  manifested  the  greatest  joy,  and  a  day 
of  public  thanksgiving  was  appointed  by  the  Lords  Justices.  The 
Jacobites  and  Romanists  were  as  much  depressed  as  the  others 
were  elated  by  the  important  occurrence.  Two  medals  were 
struck  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  memorable  siege. 

During  the  progress  of  the  attack  on  Namur,  the  towns  of 
Dixmuyde  and  Deynse,  though  strongly  garrisoned,  were  speedily 
taken  by  the  French,  through  the  cowardice,,  and  misconduct  of 
the  governors  of  them  ;  for  which  both  af ,- n^^dssjJjjj  ■►  Ma- 
jor General  John  Antoine  Ellenberger,  g,e  I  P^^uyde, 
was  executed  for  cowardice  on  the  30th  No.B             Tko.     Bri- 


*  Shrewsbury  Correspondence.  Edited  by  AroB  M^Cwxe.  p.  104. 
Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time.  Tindal's  Hist.  S^  fol.  iii.  p.  289, 
Folio. 
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gadier  Francis  Fergus  O'Farrel,  governor  of  Deynse,  lost  his 
commission  for  his  misconduct  on  this  occasion.  Early  in  Au- 
gust, the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  who  commanded  a  portion  of  the 
allied  troops,  demanded  the  release  of  the  garrisons  of  those 
towns,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  convention  between  the  ar- 
mies ;  but  Villeroi,  on  frivolous  pretences,  perfidiously  refused ; 
thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  that  breach  of  faith  in 
which  they  had  invariably  indulged  whenever  it  suited  their  inte- 
rest or  convenience. 

The  English  fleet  did  not  remain  inactive  during  the  summer. 
Lord  Berkeley  bombarded  St.  Malo,  (a  principal  rendezvous  of 
the  French  privateers),  Granville,  Dunkirk  and  Calais. 

After  various  marches  and  counter-marches,  Villeroi  attacked 
Brussels,  and  set  fire  to  several  of  the  houses ;  they  afterwards 
moved  towards  Enghein.  Having  learned  the  progress  of  the 
French,  King  William  marched  from  Namur  on  the  10th  August, 
and  on  the  same  evening  reached  Waterloo.  Having  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  Prince  Vaudemont,  his  Majesty  returned,  on 
the  12th,  to  his  camp  .before  Namur,  the  siege  of  which  place  he 
speedily  concluded,  as  already  recounted. 

On  the  5th  September,  the  French  garrison  of  Namur,  (which 
was  reduced  from  fifteen  thousand  to  about  one  third  of  the  num- 
ber), marched  from  the  castle.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance,  when  Marshal  BoufEers  was  arrested  by  order  of  King 
William,  in  reprisal  for  the  unjust  detention  of  the  six  thousand 
men  who  formed  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse.  The 
marshal  having  communicated  the  circumstance  to  his  master, 
Louis  XIV.,  passed  his  word,  that  the  garrisons  should  be  restored 
to  liberty  immediately  after  the  liberation  of  himself.  He  was  in 
consequence  released,  on  the  13th  September. 

Leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  King  proceeded  to  Dieren,  and  thence  to  Loo.  The  oppos- 
ing armies  remained  in  the  field  until  the  25th  September,  when 
they  proceeded  to  winter  quarters. 

The  English  fleet  remained  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  French  were  thus  prevented  from  leaving 
their  posts,  and  Marseilles  and  Toulon  were  in  daily  fear  of  at- 
tack. The  various  bombardments  on  the  western  coast  of  France, 
as  already  related,  caused  the  stationing  of  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  in  that  quarter,  and  much  deranged  the  movements  and 
purposes  of  the  French  King.  The  English,  however,  experi- 
enced a  serious  reverse  in  the  seizure,  by  the  French  of  five  richly 
laden  East  India  shios. 

Nofcgiogress  wac^made  in  Spain  by  the  French,  during  the 
sumji^j  Ifc^^JHl  their  arms  were  not  more  successful  in  Italy, 
wherie»  vS  Bmportant  fortress  of  Casel.     On  the  Rhine, 

notninl  J^V^B       ■'  occurred. 

WheP^  M  fciced  Ireland,  that  country  had  been  placed 
under  tin  /  ^  JKt  of  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  and  Mr. 
Duncomlh^nlBords  Justices.     It,   however,   became   speedily 
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evident,  that  these  persons  could  not  for  any  length  of  time  jointly 
conduct  the  affairs  of  government.  Lord  Capel  adopted  the 
policy  of  promoting  the  Protestant  and  British  interest,  while  his 
colleagues  rather  inclined  to  the  other  party,  or  at  least  preserved 
a  doubtful  neutrality.  Perceiving  that  unity  of  purpose  was  im- 
possible, under  existing  circumstances,  Lord  Capel  proceeded  to 
England,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Sir  Cyril  Wyche.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  his  Lordship  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  sworn  Lord 
Lieutenant,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1695.  Parliament  assembled  at 
Dublin  on  the  27th  August,  when  the  Viceroy  spoke  as  follows : 
"  Many  and  great  were  the  obligations  they  owed  to  his  Majesty, 
who  had  appeared  himself  in  their  cause,  fought  their  battles,  and 
at  his  own  personal  hazard,  restored  them  to  their  religion  and 
estates ;  and  that  every  thing  might  concur  to  make  them  happy, 
his  Majesty  had  now  called  them  together  in  parliament,  that  by 
reasonable  and  necessary  laws,  they  might  prevent  the  like  dan- 
gers for  time  to  come,  and  secure  themselves  and  posterity  upon 
the  best  and  surest  foundations.  That  he  doubted  not,  but  they 
would  make  suitable  returns  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  his  Majes- 
ty, by  shewing  a  perfect  and  forward  zeal  in  such  things  as  tended 
to  his  honour,  and  their  own  advantage. 

"  His  Excellency  recommended  ,to  them,  that  they  would  take 
some  care  for  the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  churches  in  the 
several  parts  of  their  country,  that  the  people,  having  decent 
public  places  of  worship,  might  be  better  instructed  in  their  duty 
to  God,  and  obedience  to  the  King ;  urging,  that  it  was  a  tribute 
due  to  Almighty  God,  for  their  late  preservation  and  deliverance, 
and  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  means  they  could  think  of, 
to  preserve  the  true  established  religion,  and  to  provide  against 
future  rebellions. 

"  He  informed  them,  that  the  Lords  Justices  of  England  had, 
with  great  application  and  despatch,  considered  and  re-transmitted 
all  the  bills  sent  to  them  ;  that  some  of  those  bills  had  mere  effec- 
tually provided  for  their  future  security,  than  had  ever  heretofore 
been  done ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  want  of  such  laws  had  been 
one  great  cause  of  their  past  miseries  ;  and  it  would  be  their  fault, 
as  well  as  their  misfortune,  if  they  neglected  to  lay  hold  on  the 
opportunity  now  put  into  their  hands,  by  their  great  and  gracious 
King,  of  making  such  a  lasting  settlement,  that  it  might  never 
more  be  in  the  power  of  their  enemies  to  bring  the  like  calamities 
again  upon  them  ;  or  to  put  England  to  that  vast  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure  which  it  had  so  often  been  at,  for  securing  this  King- 
dom to  the  crown  of  England." 

Addresses  of  thanks  were  voted  to  his  Excellency  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  for  this  excellent  speech,  and  both  houses  resolved  : 
"  That  they  would  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  stand  by  and 
assist  his  Majesty  and  his  government  against  all  his  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic."  Several  acts  relating  to  the  supplies  were 
speedily  passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent.     On    the    18th 
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November,  the  Commons  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  resolved  as  follows :  "  That  the  great  in- 
terest and  countenance  the  Irish  *  had  in  the  court  of  England 
during  the  two  last  reigns,  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  the 
miseries  and  calamities,  that  had  since  befallen  the  Kingdom." 
This  memorable  resolution  was  preliminary  to  a  series  of  Acts 
against  the  growth  of  Popery,  which,  in  this  session,  became  law. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  acts  was  intended  to  check  the  fo- 
reign education  of  Romanists,  and  particularly  of  the  Popish 
clergy,  in  consequence  of  the  baleful  principles  with  which  they 
thus  became  imbued  ;  as  was  fully  evidenced  in  the  several  rebel- 
lions during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and 
James  II.  Later  experience  has,  however,  fully  shown,  that  it  is 
to  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome  that  the  evil  is  to  be 
traced,  and  not  to  the  place  of  their  inculcation.  Few  will  say, 
that  the  Romish  clergy  have  been  improved  in  quality  by  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  that  the  Maynooth  priests  excel  in  loyalty  to  the 
King,  respect  for  the  law,  liberality  or  intelligence,  that  portion  of 
their  predecessors  who  formerly  resorted  to  the  continent  for  edu- 
cation. The  matter,  in  short,  now  calls  for  further  revision.  Let 
our  "  reformers"  direct  their  attention  to  it.")" 

In  order  to  avert  the  horrors  of  rebellion  and  massacre,  the 
Irish  parliament,  at  the  above  time,  passed  an  act,  entitled,  "  An 
act  for  the  better  securing  the  government  by  disarming  Papists." 
By  this  law  it  was  ordained,  that  before  the  1st  of  March  follow- 
ing, all  Papists  should  deliver  up  to  some  magistrate  their  arms, 
armour  and  ammunition  ;  and  penalties  were  payable  in  cases  of 
non-compliance.  Gun-smiths  were  prohibited  from  taking  Popish 
apprentices,  and  Papists  were  prevented  from  exercising  that  trade. 
Papists  were  restrained,  by  the  same  act,  from  having  in  possession 
a  horse  worth  more  than  five  pounds.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  this  enactment  was  rarely  carried  into  execution,  except  in 
cases  of  threatened  invasion  or  domestic  disturbance.  Some 
Romish  writers  have  complained  of  the  severity  of  these  penal 
laws  ;  but  who  was  to  blame  for  their  enactment  ?  Not,  surely, 
those  who  were  driven  as  an  act  of  self-defence  to  place  them  on  the 
statute  book,  not  those  who  were  compelled  to  take  this  course  by 

the  plots,  restless  machinations  of  the  Romanists  and  Jacobites 

Far  different  was  the  case  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  when  every 
variety  of  cruelty  and  injustice  were  perpetrated  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  on  the  unoffending  Protestants,  who  had  been  unde- 
viatingly  loyal,  and  never  afforded  the  slightest  pretext  for  the 
merciless  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  reformed  faith  was,  in  short,  their  sole  offence  ;  and, 
on  this  ground,  immediately  on  the  ascent  of  the  bigoted  James  to 
the  throne,  he  and  his  minions  commenced  and  continued  a  series 
of  aggressions  on  the   Protestants,   which  finally  produced  that 

*  Romanists, 
f    Vide  Maynooth  in  1834.   Ry  E.  F.  O'Beirne.  Dublin.   1835.  I2mo. 
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great  act  of  self-defence  and  assertion  of  rational  liberty,  the  Re- 
volution of  1688.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  principle  and  justice 
that  the  Protestant  House  of  Commons  which  passed  the  above  acts, 
was  superior  to  the  others  ;  the  comparatively  moderate  require- 
ments of  these  acts,  and  the  lenient  mode  of  their  enforcement  are 
facts  obvious  and  undeniable.  In  this  latter  case,  none  but  ma- 
gistrates could  seize  arms  or  horses,  and  they  could  only  thus  act 
from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  while  by  the  orders  of  Tyrconnel,  com- 
mon soldiers  were  empowered  to  perform  this  duty,  without  limi- 
tation as  to  time  or  mode,  and  without  any  warrant  whatever  from 
the  local  authorities.  As  may  be  supposed,  general  robbery,  and 
other  grievous  outrages  were  the  results.  The  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  two  cases  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  thus : 
James  II.  issued  severe  decrees,  without  just  cause,  and  rigorously 
enforced  them  ;  William  III.,  with  just  cause,  enacted  less  severe 
laws  and  less  severely  carried  them  into  execution.  In  which 
scale  do  justice  and  humanity  preponderate  ? 

Considering  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  were  en- 
dangered by  the  great  numbers  of  secular  and  regular  Romish 
priests  who  were  then  within  its  limits,  congregated  in  monaste- 
ries and  elsewhere,  the  Commons  enacted  a  law,  "  for  banishing 
all  Papists,  exercising  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  all  regu- 
lars* of  the  Popish  clergy."  By  this  bill,  these  persons  were  or- 
dered to  depart  from  the  kingdom  before  the  1st  of  May,  1698, 
under  penalty  of  transportation.  The  justification  of  this  precau- 
tionary measure  rests  on  the  active  part  taken  by  the  Popish 
clergy  in  all  the  rebellions  by  which  the  country  had  been  af- 
flicted. 

Other  acts  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom  and  depression  of 
Popery  followed,  viz. :  "  An  Act  to  prevent  Protestants  intermar- 
rying with  Papists  ;"  "  An  act  to  hinder  the  reversal  of  several 
outlawries  and  attainders,  and  to  prevent  the  return  of  such  sub- 
jects of  Ireland,  who  had  gone  into  the  dominions  of  the  French 
King  in  Europe."  To  which  may  be  added,  another  law  which 
affected  the  Romanists,  inasmuch  as  the  persons  against  whom  it 
was  directed  were  chiefly  of  the  Popish  religion.  It  was  entitled, 
"  An  Act  for  the  better  suppressing  robbers  and  rapparees ;  and 
for  preventing  robberies,  burglaries,  and  other  heinous  crimes." 

The  Lords  Justices  and  General  Ginckle  having  promised  that 
the  articles  of  Limerick  should  be  ratified  by  parliament,  such 
ratification  was  now  performed. 

Another  act  passed,  declaring  that  "  all  attainders,  and  all  other 
acts  made  in  a  late  pretended  parliament,  held  under  King  James 
at  Dublin,  about  the  7th  of  May,  1689,  to  be  void;  and  that  all 
the  rolls,  journals,  writs,  and  other  writings  relating  thereunto, 
should  be  brought  before  the  chief  governor  or  governors  at  the 
council   chamber,   and  there  be   cancelled  and   destroyed."     In 


*  Monks  and  friars  are  called  regular ;  parochial  clergy,  secular. 
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pursuance  of  this  act,  all  the  rolls,   &c.  of  that   parliament  were 
cancelled  and  publicly  burned,  on  the  2nd  of   October. 

Several  other  acts  passed  of  a  salutary  nature,  correcting  abuses, 
advancing  true  religion,  and  maintaining  order  and  subordination. 
In  the  course  of  the  session  articles  of  impeachment  were  pre- 
pared against  Sir  Charles  Porter,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  charging 
him  with  Jacobite  principles  and  disaffection  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  he 
was  acquitted.  Sir  Richard  Cox  was  also  attacked,  but  he  suc- 
cessfully defended  himself.  The  business  of  the  commission  of 
forfeitures,  was  now  entrusted  to  the  commissioners  of  the  reve- 
nue. On  the  14th  December,  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 
28th  March,  and  thence  to  the  27th  of  June.  In  February, 
1696,  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  King,  having  been  discovered, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  conspirators, 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  council  signed  the  form  of  an  Asso- 
ciation in  the  council  books,  as  a  testimony  of  their  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  his  Majesty. 

Early  in  October,  (1695),  King  William  arrived  at  the  Hague, 
and  having  arranged  with  the  States  all  matters  relating  to  the  war, 
embarked  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  following  day  landed  at  Margate. 
On  the  14th,  his  Majesty  arrived  at  Kensington,  and  immediately 
summoned  a  council,  in  order  to  consider  whether  Parliament 
should  be  dissolved.  By  a  late  enactment,  the  existing  parlia- 
ment might  sit  till  the  month  of  March  ensuing  :  but  various  rea- 
sons inclined  the  King  to  dissolve  it  at  once.  Among  the  rest 
was  his  desire  to  quash  the  proceedings  against  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
who,  it  would  seem  had  not  himself  received  any  bribe,  as  alleged, 
though  it  was  possible  his  servants  might  have  acted  improperly  in 
the  matter.  The  Duke,  (as  Earl  of  Danby),  had  formerly  placed 
his  Majesty  under  considerable  obligations,  of  which  the  latter 
was  not  forgetful.  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  22d  of  November. 

The  late  successes  of  his  Majesty  abroad,  favourably  influenced 
the    elections.     On    the    other  hand,    the    Jacobites  were   now 
greatly  depressed.     Perhaps  with  the  view   of  augmenting  and 
strengthening  the  loyal  feeling  which  prevailed,  his  Majesty  re- 
solved to  visit  the  provinces.     On  the  18th   October,  the  King 
arrived  at  Newmarket,  where  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.     On  the  21st,  his  Majesty  proceeded 
to  Althorp  in  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, and  visited  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and   Montagu.     On 
the  28th,  he  went  to  Stamford,  on  the  30th  to  Lincoln,  where  he 
attended  divine  service  at  the   Cathedral,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Welbeck,   in    Nottinghamshire,   the   residence   of  the   Duke  of 
Newcastle.     His  Majesty  here  received  (on  the  2nd  November) 
m  address  presented  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  clergy, 
ieclaring  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  person  and  govern- 
:  ent,  and  praying  his  protection  to  the  church.     His  Majesty 
ssured  them  of  his  protection,  and  of  his  grace  and  favour  on  all 
occasions.     On  the  3rd,  the  King  went  to  the  Earl  of  Bradford's 
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at  Brodgate  ;  on  the  4th  to  Lord  Brock's,  Warwick  castle ;  on. 
the  following  day  to  Eyefurt,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  dined,  and  in  the  evening  proceeded  to  Burford, 
and  three  days  afterwards  arrived  at  Woodstock.  On  the  9th, 
his  Majesty  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  chancellor  of  University,  and  the  other  autho- 
rities. Several  marks  of  respect  having  been  paid  to  his  Majesty, 
he  departed  for  Windsor  castle. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  22nd  November.  The  King 
spoke  to  the  following  effect :  "  He  was  engaged  in  the  present 
war  by  the  advice  of  his  first  parliament,  who  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  That  the  last  parliament,  with  great 
cheerfulness,  assisted  him  to  carry  it  on  ;  that  he  could  not  doubt, 
but  that  their  concern  for  the  common  safety  would  oblige  them 
to  be  unanimously  zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  was  glad 
that  the  advantages  they  had  had  this  year  gave  them  a  reasonable 
ground  of  hoping  for  further  success  hereafter.  That  he  could 
not  but  take  notice  of  the  courage  and  bravery  of  the  English 
troops  this  last  summer  ;  which,  he  might  say,  had  answered  their 
highest  character  in  any  age ;  and  that  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  valour  and  power  of  England,  it  was  impossible  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  ambition  and  greatness  of  France."  He  then  inti- 
mated the  necessity  for  a  speedy  despatch  of  business,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  commence  the  campaign  as  early  as  possible.  Both 
houses  congratulated  his  Majesty  on  his  recent  successes,  and 
promised  their  hearty  support  against  all  his  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

On  the  8th  December,  the  Commons  passed  a  bill  "  for  regu- 
lating trials  in  cases  of  high  treason,"  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  became  law  shortly  afterwards.  The  Com- 
mons then  took  into  consideration  the  supply  for  1696,  which  was 
readily  granted.  It  amounted  to  £5,024,853.  In  pursuance  of 
resolutions  of  the  Commons,  the  metal  currency  was  called  in  and 
re-coined. 

On  the  14th  December,  the  Lords  and  Commons  presented 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  regarding  an  East  India  company  re- 
cently established  in  Scotland,  from  which  serious  injury  was 
likely  to  arise  to  the  English  company  previously  existing.  The 
King  answered  as  follows  :  "  He  had  been  ill-served  in  Scotland, 
but  he  hoped  some  remedies  might  be  found,  to  prevent  the  in- 
conveniences, which  might  arise  from  this  act."  Shortly  after  the 
Marquis  of  Tweedale  and  both  the  secretaries  of  state  in  Scotland 
were  dismissed.  Lord  Murray,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1696,  the 
Commons  agreed  to  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  a  council  of 
trade  be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  with  powers  for  the 
more  effectual  preservation  of  trade."  This  was  followed  by  other 
resolutions  on  the  same  subject,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  in  pursuance  of  them. 
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About  this  time,  another  diabolical  conspiracy  to  murder  the 
King  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  was  providentially 
discovered.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the  Papists  and  Jacob- 
ites concluded  that  public  affairs  must  be  thrown  into  disorder, 
particularly  during  the  absence  of  his  Majesty  on  the  continent. 
They  therefore;  concerted  the  assassination  of  the  King  together 
with  an  invasion  and  insurrection.  James,  the  late  King,  readily 
granted  commissions  to  the  miscreants  who  engaged  in  this  nefa- 
rious affair ;  and  they  would  have  seized  and  murdered  the  King 
in  1695,  had  he  not  proceeded  to  the  continent  before  their  pre- 
parations were  matured.  During  the  absence  of  his  Majesty, 
great  endeavours  were  made  to  organise  the  party,  and  support  their 
spirits.  The  success  of  the  King  at  Namur,  caused  them  to  re- 
solve on  a  speedy  execution  of  their  infernal  project,  lest  the  en- 
suing campaign  might  be  more  disastrous  to  them  and  their  parti- 
zans.  Arms  and  horses  were  provided  and  Louis  XIV.  placed  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  at  James's  disposal. 

Early  in  February,  1696,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  (natural  son  of 
the  late  King)  clandestinely  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  matters  with  the  conspirators,  and  shortly  after  returned 
to  France,  when  he  assured  James  of  the  success  of  his  mission. 
The  latter  now  proceeded  to  Calais,  (1st  March)  where  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  provided  for  the  in- 
vasion by  his  ally  the  King  of  France.  The  conspirators  in  Eng- 
land had  been  extremely  active  in  recruiting  their  ranks  and  now 
made  preparations  to  join  the  invaders  on  their  landing. 

To  ensure  success,  one  thing,  in  their  opinion,  was  requisite. 
This  was  the  murder  of  King  William.  Such  was  the  decision 
and  such  the  intent  of  James  and  his  party,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  it  into  execution,  a  bigoted  Romanist  styled  Sir 
George  Barclay,  was  chosen  as  the  prime  agent.  This  man  was 
a  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  James's  regiment  of  horse  guards,  and 
was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  close  and  reserved,  of 
sufficient  understanding,  and  received  with  undoubting  faith,  that 
principle  of  his  church  which  dictates  that  the  most  barbarous  and 
treacherous  actions  might  be  lawfully  perpetrated  in  furtherance 
of  its  interests;  in  other  words,  that  "the  end  justifies  the 
means."  *  Having  received  his  commission  from  James,  together 
with  eight  hundred  pounds  to  defray  his  expenses,  this  pious  per- 
son departed  from  St.  Germains  on  the  10th  December,  1695, 
(stating,  that  he  was  only  proceeding  to  Paris  to  be  cured  of  the 
venereal  disease),  and  early  in  January  landed  in  England.  On 
arrival,  he  immediately  entered  into  communication  with  those 
whom  he  had  previous  reason  to  understand  were  disposed  to 
assist  in  the  assassination.  These  persons  were  a  Popish  priest 
styled  the  Reverend  Mr.  Harrison,  alias  Johnson,  Captain  Char- 
nock,  and  two  others.  They  subsequently  increased  their  num- 
ber.   After  various  consultations,  Saturday  the  15th  of  February, 

*   See  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
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1G96,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  hellish  design. 
A  few  days  previously,  however,  some  of  the  conspirators  began 
to  entertain  compunctions  as  to  the  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  on  the  11th  February,  one  of  them,  Captain  Fisher, 
discovered  the  project  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  and  on  the  13th, 
further  informed  him  of  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty's  life  would 
be  attempted.  On  the  same  day,  the  testimony  of  Fisher  was 
corroborated  by  Thomas  Prendergast,  an  Irish  officer,  who  joined 
the  conspiracy  only  a  few  hours  before.  Prendergast  was  a 
Romanist,  but  declared,  that  he  did  not  believe,  that  any  true 
religion  could  sanction  such  wickedness.  The  conspiracy  was 
further  revealed  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  a  Frenchman,  who  informed 
Brigadier  Levison  of  the  contemplated  deed.  His  Majesty  gene- 
rally proceeded  to  Richmond  on  Saturdays,  and  on  his  return, 
the  murder  was  to  be  perpetrated.  In  consequence  of  the  pro- 
vidential discovery,  the  King  did  not  proceed  to  Richmond 
on  Saturday,  the  15th  February,  and  thus  the  design  was 
frustrated. 

Frequent  examinations  of  Prendergast  and  De  La  Rue  having 
taken  place,  and  his  Majesty  having  thus  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  and  of  their  names,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  for 
every  one  of  them  placed  in  custody,  and  a  pardon  to  any  of  the 
parties  who  should  secure  another.  In  a  few  weeks  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  apprehended.  Barclay,  the  leader,  es- 
caped.* 

On  the  24th  February,  the  King  proceeded  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  some  bills,  acquainted 
parliament  with  the  conspiracy  from  which  he  had  so  providen- 
tially been  saved.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  deputation 
from  both  houses  waited  upon  his  Majesty  at  Kensington  palace, 
with  an  humble  address,  returning  "  thanks  for  acquainting  his 
parliament  of  the  great  danger  his  sacred  person  had  been  so 
nearly  exposed  to,  and  the  intended  invasion  from  France  ;  con- 
gratulated his  happy  preservation  ;  thankfully  acknowledged  the 
signal  providence  of  God  in  it ;  declared  their  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  so  villainous  a  design  ;  humbly  desired  his  Majesty 
to  take  more  than  ordinary  care  of  his  person  ;  assured  him  of 
their  utmost  assistance  to  defend  his  person,  and  support  his  go- 
vernment, against  the  late  King  James,  and  all  other  his  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  that  in  case  he  should  come  to 
any  violent  death,  (which  they  begged  God  to  prevent)  they 
would  revenge  the  same  upon  all  his  Majesty's  enemies  and  their 
adherents  ;  that  as  an  instance  of  their  zeal  for  his  service,  they 
would  give  all  possible  despatch  to  the  public  business;  and  de- 
sired him  to  secure  all  persons,  with  their  horses  and  arms,  that 
his  Majesty  might  think  fit  to  apprehend  upon  the  occasion." 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time.  B.  vi.  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.  Vol. 
u\,  p.  76. 
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His  Majesty  "thanked  them  heartily  for  this  address  ;  assured 
them,  he  would  do  all  within  his  power,  and  readily  venture  his 
life  for  the  preservation  of  the  Kingdom,  to  which  he  had  so 
many  obligations ;  and  recommended  himself  to  the  continuance 
of  their  loyalty  and  good  affection." 

Feeling  the  importance  of  his  Majesty's  life  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  the  Commons  cordially  entered  upon  measures  for 
his  defence  and  their  own  security  ;  thus  furnishing  another  in- 
stance of  the  fact,  that  plots,  when  unsuccessful,  tend  to  strengthen 
the  government  for  whose  destruction  they  were  intended. 
Among  the  precautionary  measures  of  the  Commons  was  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  requesting  him  to  issue  a  proclamation 
banishing  all  Papists  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  London.  They 
further  entered  into  an  Association,  in  the  following  terms : — ■ 

"  Whereas  there  has  been  a  horrid  and  detestable  conspiracy 
formed  and  carried  on  by  Papists,  and  other  wicked  and  traitor- 
ous persons  for  assassinating  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  in  order 
to  encourage  an  invasion  from  France,  to  subvert  our  religion, 
laws  and  liberties  ;  we,,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do 
heartily,  sincerely  and  solemnly  profess,  testify  and  declare,  that 
his  present  Majesty,  King  William,  is  rightful  and  lawful  King  of 
these  realms.  And  we  do  mutually  promise  and  engage  to  stand 
by  and  assist  each  other,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  in  the  sup- 
port and  defence  of  his  Majesty's  most  sacred  person  and  govern- 
ment, against  the  late  King  James  and  all  his  adherents.  And  in 
case  his  Majesty  come  to  any  violent  or  untimely  death,  (which 
God  forbid)  we  do  hereby  further,  freely  and  unanimously  oblige 
ourselves  to  unite,  associate  and  stand  by  each  other,  in  revenging 
the  same  upon  his  enemies,  and  their  adherents  ;  and  in  support- 
ing and  defending  the  succession  of  the  crown,  according  to  an 
act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  entitled,  An  act  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the  Crown." — On  the  3rd 
of  April,  1696,  the  Commons  presented  this  form  of  Association 
to  his  Majesty,  with  a  request,  "  That  his  Majesty  would  order 
both  that,  and  all  other  associations  by  the  Commons  of  England, 
to  be  lodged  among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  to  remain  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  their  loyalty  and  affection  to  his  Majesty." — 
A  gracious  answer  was  returned  to  the  Commons,  and  a  promise 
of  compliance  with  their  request.  A  similar  association  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  Lords. 

On  the  11th  March,  Robert  Charnock  (already  mentioned  in 
this  work)  was  tried  for  his  part  in  the  late  conspiracy.  He  had 
been  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  and  embraced  the  Romish 
doctrines  in  the  reign  of  James.  He  was  a  man  of  some  talent, 
with  much  zeal  and  activity.  Excepting  Sir  George  Barclay,  he 
was  the  most  prominent  manager  of  the  plan  of  assassination. 
Lieutenant  King  and  one  Thomas  Keys  were  brought  to  trial  with 
Charnock.  Being  found  guilty,  they  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  on 
the  18th  of  March.    Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins  were 
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tried  for  the  same  offence,  and  beheaded  on  the  3rd  of  April.  On 
the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Brigadier  Rookwood,  Major  Lowick 
and  Mr.  Cranborn  suffered  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy. 

On  the  27th  April,  (16*96),  the  royal  assent  was  accorded  to 
such  bills  as  were  prepared,  and  then  his  Majesty  addressed  par- 
liament as  follows  : — "  They  had  shewn  so  great  concern  for  his 
person,  and  zeal  for  his  government  ;  and  had  done  so  much  for 
the  preservation  of  the  one,  and  strengthening  of  the  other,  by 
the  good  laws  they  had  made,  and  the  supplies  they  had  provided, 
that  the  late  designs  of  their  enemies  were  (by  the  blessing  of 
God)  like  to  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  let  them  see  how  firmly 
his  Majesty  and  his  parliament  were  united,  and  to  give  him  this 
occasion  to  acknowledge  their  kindness,  and  assure  them  of  all 
the  returns  which  a  Prince  could  make  to  his  people.  And  the 
necessity  of  affairs  requiring  his  absence  for  some  time,  he  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  them,  to  be  assisting  to  those,  whom  he 
should  leave  to  administer  the  government,  and  that  they  would 
be  careful  in  preserving  the  public  peace." — Parliament  was  then 
prorogued  to  the  16th  June. 

On  the  2nd  May,  the  King  proceeded  to  Margate,  and  on  the 
5th,  embarked  on  board  the  Elizabeth  for  Holland.  On  the  7th, 
his  Majesty  safely  arrived  at  the  Hague. 

Little  injury  was  sustained  by  the  English  at  sea  during  this 
year,  while  several  French  privateers  were  taken  and  considerable 
damage  done  on  the  coast  of  France,  under  the  direction  of  Ad- 
miral, Lord  Berkeley.  On  the  13th  April,  Calais  was  bom- 
barded, and  on  the  1 5th,  a  fort  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe  was  similarly 
attacked. 

The  hostilities  by  land  were  not  prosecuted  with  vigour  by 
either  party ;  chiefly,  as  regarded  the  English,  in  consequence  of 
the  non-payment  of  the  military.  France  could  not  discharge  the 
arrears  of  its  army  from  absolute  poverty,  and  England  was  re- 
stricted by  the  process  of  re-coinage  then  in  hands.  The  cam- 
paign, therefore,  consisted  in  mutual  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  armies. 

Counselled  by  his  financial  difficulties,  Louis  XIV.  now  thought 
of  peace.  For  this  purpose,  he  despatched  M.  Caillieres  to  Hol- 
land with  proposals  for  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty.  Louis  was 
now  prepared  to  acknowledge  William  III.,  as  King  of  England. 
Learning  that  a  treaty  of  peace  might  be  effected  on  honourable 
terms,  the  States  accorded  M.  Caillieres  a  favourable  reception. 
The  King  of  Sweden  assumed  the  office  of  mediator,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  plenipotentiaries  appointed  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  important  affair. 

The  military  proceedings  in  Spain  and  Italy  were  of  little  con- 
sequence. The  Duke  of  Savoy  concluded  a  separate  peace  with 
Louis  XIV.,  (4th  July,  1696),  which  very  considerably  strength- 
ened the  latter  in  the  succeeding  negociations  for  peace. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  home  affairs.  On  the 
8th  September,  the  Scottish  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  with 
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the  Earl  of  Tullibardine  as  High  Commissioner.  Supplies  were 
voted,  and  an  association  for  the  defence  of  the  King  was  entered 
into.  On  the  12th  October,  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  8th 
of  December  ensuing. 

In  Ireland  affairs  in  general  maintained  the  same  aspect  as  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  parliament  in  1695.  On  the  26th  May, 
1696,  the  British  and  Protestant  interest  sustained  great  loss  by 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Capel.  The  removal  of 
a  person  of  so  much  spirit  and  energy  soon  became  apparent  in 
the  divisions  which  ensued.  The  privy  council  elected  the  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Charles  Porter,  chief  governor,  until  his  Majesty  should 
signify  his  pleasure.  On  the  27th  June,  parliament  assembled. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Healy  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  engagement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor as  governor.  Parliament  then  adjourned  to  the  4th  of 
August,  at  which  time  the  Earls  of  Mountrath  and  Drogheda  and 
Sir  Charles  Porter,  (lately  appointed  Lords  Justices)  intimated 
his  Majesty's  desire  that  both  houses  should  further  adjourn. 
The  only  business  of  any  consequence  transacted  in  this  session  of 
parliament  was  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  association  for  the 
defence  of  King  William  ;  to  which  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mons subscribed  his  name,  excepting  Robert  Saunderson  Esq., 
member  for  the  county  of  Cavan,  who  for  his  refusal  or  neglect 
was  expelled  the  house.  On  the  8th  December,  Lord  Chancellor 
Porter  died  suddenly ;  a  circumstance  favourable  to  the  British 
government,  from  the  factious  part  he  had  lately  acted.  He  was 
succeeded  on  the  6th  February,  1697,  by  John  Methuen,  Esq., 
and  on  the  same  day,  the  King's  devoted  adherent,  Henry  de 
Massue,  Earl  of  Galway,  was  nominated  sole  Lord  Justice. 

Perceiving  the  improbability  of  active  operations  during  the 
present  campaign,  King  William  departed  from  the  army  on  the 
26th  of  August,  and  repaired  to  Loo  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
his  usual  amusement  of  stag-hunting.  On  the  15th  September, 
he  proceeded  to  Cleves,  where  he  was  magnificently  entertained 
by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh.  His  Majesty  remained  at 
Cleves  two  days  and  then  returned  to  Loo,  where  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  Elector  returned  his  visit.  On  the  14th  October, 
the  King  embarked  for  England,  and  on  the  16th  arrived  at  Mar- 
gate, from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Kensington. 

Parliament  assembled  at  Westminster  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1696.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  his  Majesty  spoke  to  the 
following  purport : — "  He  thought  it  a  great  happiness  this  year 
had  passed  without  any  disadvantage  abroad,  or  disorder  at  home  ; 
considering  their  great  disappointment  in  the  funds  given  at  their 
last  meeting,  and  the  difficulties  arisen  upon  their  recoining  of 
the  money ;  which  was  so  convincing  a  proof  of  the  good  disposi- 
tion of  his  army,  and  of  the  steady  affections  of  his  people,  that 
he  could  not  but  take  notice  of  it,  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  Our  enemies,  (continued  his  Majesty),  have  not  been  without 
hopes,  that  such  a  conjuncture  might  have  proved  fatal  to  us ;  but 
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as  they  have  failed  in  those  expectations,  so  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  your  unanimous  proceedings  in  this  session  will  make  them 
for  ever  despair  of  any  advantage  from  any  disagreement  among 
ourselves.  Upon  this  occasion  it  is  fit  for  me  to  acquaint  you, 
that  some  overtures  have  been  made  in  order  to  entering  upon  a 
negociation  for  a  general  peace :  but  I  am  sure,  we  shall  all  agree 
in  opinion,  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with  France,  is  with  our 
swords  in  our  hands,  and  that  we  can  have  no  reason  to  expect  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace,  but  by  shewing  ourselves  prepared  to 
make  a  vigorous  and  effectual  war.  I  must  also  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  civil  list,  which  cannot  be  supported  without  your  help  ; 
and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  French  Protestants  obliges  me 
to  mention  them  to  you  again." 

The  Commons  unanimously  resolved,  "  that  they  would  sup- 
port his  Majesty  and  government  against  all  his  enemies,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  that  they  would  effectually  assist  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  France."  In  reply  the  King  stated, 
"  that  the  continuance  of  their  zeal  and  affection  was  the  thing  of 
the  world  he  valued  most ;  and  that  he  would  make  their  good 
and  the  safety  of  the  nation  the  principal  care  of  his  life."  For 
the  support  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  for  16975  the  Commons 
voted  as  follows  :  £2,507,882  for  the  army,  and  £2,372,197  for 
the  navy.  Much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  parliament  were 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  which  had  recently 
suffered  considerable  injury,  in  consequence  of  the  restriction 
caused  by  the  re-coinage  and  the  failure  of  some  projects  for  rais- 
ing the  supplies.  A  deficiency  had  thus  arisen  to  the  great  amount 
of  £5,160,400.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  evil,  additional 
taxes  were  imposed,  by  which  it  was  calculated,  the  entire  sum 
would  be  raised  on  or  about  the  1st  August,  1706.  Parliament 
further  restored  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  had 
been  depressed  in  common  with  that  of  the  government.  While 
the  Commons  were  framing  measures  to  provide  for  the  supply 
and  arrears,  a  message  was  delivered  from  the  King,  stating,  "that 
his  Majesty  finding  himself  under  very  great  difficulties  for  want 
of  money  to  supply  the  occasions  of  the  civil  list,  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  remind  the  house  of  that  part  of  his  speech,  which 
related  to  that  head,  desiring  speedy  care  might  be  taken  to  make 
effectual  provision  for  it."  The  Commons,  in  consequence,  voted  a 
grant  of  £515,000  to  his  Majesty  ;  to  be  raised  by  a  duty  of  six 
pence  per  bushel  on  malt,  for  three  years  and  a  quarter. 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  Major- General  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  one  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  atrocious  assassina- 
tion scheme,  was  attainted  of  high  treason.  On  the  11th  June, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Newgate.  After  an  examination  of  witnesses,  the  bill  condemn- 
ing him  to  death  and  forfeiture  passed  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent.     He  was  executed  on  the  8th  January,  1697. 

The  public  having  sustained  much  injury  from  the  existence  of 
certain  places  in  London  which,  from  old  Romish  custom,  afforded 
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shelter  to  criminals  and  debtors,  an  act  was  passed  entitled,  "  An 
act  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  creditors,  in  cases  of  escapes,  and 
for  preventing  abuses  in  prisons,  and  pretended  privileged  places.'7 
These  receptacles  (among  which  a  place  called  the  White-friars 
was  notorious),  were  completely  abolished  by  this  measure. — 
Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  13th  of  May. 

The  following  persons  were  selected  by  the  King  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries for  the  arrangement  of  a  general  treaty  of  peace :  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Viscount  Villiers,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson. 

On  the  19th  April,  (1697)?  the  Earl  of  Dorset  resigned  the 
office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  which  was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  a  man  who,  it  is  stated,  was  feared  by  all  parties  and 
beloved  by  none.  Sir  John  Somers  was  now  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  of  England ;  a  promotion  which  he  highly 
merited  by  Iris  undeviating  support  of  the  true  interests  of  his 
King  and  country.  On  the  same  day,  the  King  appointed  Lords 
Justices,  to  administer  affairs  during  his  absence  from  England. 
The  persons  nominated  were  as  follows : — The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury,  the  Earls  of  Sunderland 
and  Romney,  and  Admiral  Edward  Russell.  On  the  26th  April, 
his  Majesty  embarked  at  Margate,  and  on  the  following  day  landed 
in  Holland. 

On  the  30th  April,  the  following  creations  and  appointments 
were  announced.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  created  Lord  Somers, 
Baron  of  Evesham  in  the  county  of  Worcester ;  Admiral  Ed- 
ward Russell,  Earl  of  Orford  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  Viscount 
Galway,  to  be  Earl  of  Galway,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  The 
last  named  nobleman,  together  with  the  Marquis  of  Winchester 
and  Lord  Viscount  Villiers  were  appointed  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  parliament  assembled  in  Ireland  on 
the  27th  July.  With  other  observations,  the  Lords  Justices 
spoke  as  follows : — "  We  think  the  present  occasion  so  favourable 
for  the  inviting  and  encouraging  Protestant  strangers  to  settle 
here,  that  we  cannot  omit  to  put  you  in  mind  of  it,  especially 
since  that  may  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  linen  manufac- 
ture, which  is  the  most  beneficial  trade  that  can  be  encouraged  in 
Ireland. 

"  You  have  been  yourselves  witnesses  of  the  great  things  his 
Majesty  hath  done  for  this  Kingdom  ;  he  hath  commanded  us  to 
assure  you  of  the  continuance  of  his  affection,  and  of  his  royal 
care  to  you,  the  effects  whereof  you  shall  receive  on  all  occasions  ; 
desiring  nothing  more,  than  that  his  subjects  should  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  whilst  he  exposes  himself  to  all 
the  dangers  of  the  war  indefatigable  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
and  in  his  councils  without  intermission,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  We 
cannnot  doubt,  but  that  you  will  do  your  utmost,  that  designs,  so 
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pious,  just  and  glorious,   may  have  the   desired  success  in  this 
Kingdom." 

An  address  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  voted  by  the 
Commons,  it  was  presented  on  the  30th  July.  The  Commons 
declared  "  that  being  highly  sensible  of  the  many  great  things  his 
Majesty  had  done  for  the  Kingdom,  and  his  most  signal  favours 
conferred  upon  them,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  hold  on 
all  occasions  of  expressing  their  most  humble  acknowledgements 
of  them.  They  returned  their  hearty  thanks  for  those  assurances 
of  his  Majesty's  goodness,  given  in  their  Excellencies'  speech,,  and 
faithfully  promised  they  would  comply  with  all  parts  of  it,,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power ;  more  especially  to  make  good  the  deffici- 
encies  of  the  last  aids,  and  by  providing  such  further  supplies*  as 
should  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government." — Little 
of  importance  was  transacted  during  this  session,  in  addition  to 
the  grant  of  supplies.  On  the  4th  December,  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

During  this  year,  a  gift  was  made  by  King  William  of  a  mag- 
nificent collar  to  be  worn  by  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Dublin  in  ever- 
lasting commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land from  Popery  and  slavery.  Bartholomew  Van  Homrigh  was 
the  first  Lord  Mayor  who  wore  the  collar.* 

The  general  treaty  of  peace  was  the  affair  which  chiefly  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Europe,  during  the  year  1697.  Towards 
the  middle  of  January  Monsieur  Caillieres,  the  French  minister, 
proposed  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies  should  reside  at 
the  Hague,  and  those  of  France  at  Delft ;  while  the  conferences 
should  be  held  at  Ryswick,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Princes  of 
Orange,  and  situate  between  those  tov/ns.  This  proposition  was 
acceded  to  by  the  confederates. 

The  principal  objects  of  England  and  Holland  in  the  treaty 
were  the  security  of  their  allies,  the  settlement  of  a  bonndary  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  William  III. 
as  King  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  10th  February,  Caillieres 
presented  a  statement  of  preliminaries,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
clauses  ;  only  part  of  which  met  the  concurrence  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  allies. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  the  mediator  between  the 
parties,  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  died,  on  the  5th  April,  1697  ;  on 
which  the  crown  devolved  on  his  son,  the  heroic  Charles  XII. ; 
whose  career  has  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Voltaire.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  Charles  XII.  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
but  the  Regents  of  the  Kingdom  assumed  the  functions  of  media- 
tor between  the  belligerents. 

The  first  conference  of  the  plenipotentiaries  was  held  on  the 
9th  May;  the  second  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month.  On  the 
22nd,  the  allies  stated  their  demands.     Pending  the  negociations 

*  There  are  extant  (in  the  Southwell  collection)  from  original  letters 
dated  May  and  April,  1697,  from  Van  Homrigh,  relating  to  this  grant  to  the 
collar  S  S. 
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Louis  XIV.  was  resolved  to  make  a  strong  effort  in  the  field ; 
chiefly  in  order  to  reduce  the  power  of  Spain.  The  campaign 
commenced  by  the  siege  of  Aeth.  On  learning  this  circumstance, 
King  William  repaired  to  his  army  in  Brabant,  but  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  the  life 
of  any  member  of  his  army  in  defence  of  a  place,  which  must  be 
relinquished  by  the  French  previously  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.  Aeth  surrendered  to  the  French.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Vendome  invested  Barcelona  by  sea  and 
land.  The  place  was  defended  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  D'Arm- 
stadt,  who  had  acted  a  distinguished  part  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim, 
in  Ireland,  and  on  several  other  occasions.  The  besiegers  were, 
however,  superior  in  number  and  materials  of  war  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender,  (on  the  10th 
of  August),  after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  nine  weeks. 

The  various  successes  of  the  French  would  probably  have  be- 
stowed considerable  preponderating  weight  on  their  part  of  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  had  not  the  death  of  Xing  John  Sobieski  of 
Poland,  who  favoured  the  interest  of  Louis,  at  this  time  occurred. 
His  successor  on  that  throne  was  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Saxony  ;  who  being  supported  by  William  III.  and  the  Emperor, 
was  elected  and  proclaimed  King  of  Poland,  on  the  26th  June. 

Meanwhile,  the  negociations  continued  at  Ryswick ;  the  minis- 
ters meeting  every  day.  On  the  20th  July  the  French  delivered 
their  terms,  founded  on  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen; 
but  the  Imperialists  objected  to  the  plans  proposed.  Matters 
were  proceeding  thus  slowly,  when  King  William  and  Louis  XIV. 
agreed  that  two  of  their  confidential  servants  should  meet  and 
endeavour  to  bring  affairs  to  a  speedy  and  final  arrangement.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Marshal  Boufflers 
had  several  discussions  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  last  of  them 
(26th  July),  adjusted  several  points  which  might  have  occupied 
the  plenipotentiaries  twelve  months.  On  the  20th  September, 
the  treaty  was  signed  at  Ryswick,  by  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
Spain,  Holland  and  France.  The  Imperial  and  Electoral  minis- 
ters entered  a  protest  against  the  measure,  but  on  the  30th  Octo- 
ber signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick, William  III.  was  acknowledged  King  of  Great  Britain  by 
Lous  XIV.  As  a  whole,  the  treaty  was  not  at  all  satisfactory, 
and  may  be  justly  considered  nothing  more  than  a  mere  tem- 
porary armistice.* 

The  ill-fated  James  now  remained  in  neglect  and  oblivion  at 
St.  Germains.  His  threats  and  his  promises  had  been  equally  de- 
spised by  his  former  subjects,  and  he  now  found  himself  aban- 
doned by  the  King  of  France.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
published  two  papers  ;  one  of  which  was  entitled  "A  summary 
account  of  the  reasons  that  should  engage  the  confederate  Catho- 


*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time.     Shrewsbury  Corresp.  p.  372.     Tin- 
del's  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.  p.  360. 
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lie  Princes  to  promote  his  restoration,  and  a  protestation  against 
what  was  done  at  Ryswick,  as  null,  in  respect  to  the  violation  of 
his  rights."  The  other  manifesto  was  addressed  to  the  Protes- 
tant. Princes  and  states ;  but  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
either  productions  by  any  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. An  answer  was  prepared  to  these  papers  by  orders  of 
King  William,  but  as  the  manifestos  of  James  made  no  impression 
it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  present  the  refutation  to  the 
ambassadors  at  Ryswick.  It  was,  however,  printed  in  the  year 
1705.  The  following  severe  and  dignified  rebuke  of  King  Wil- 
liam's assailants  appears  in  this  document : — "  As  for  the  reflec- 
tions that  are  made  on  the  King's  person  and  actions,  in  the  late 
memorial,  that  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  indecent,  his  Majesty  has 
reason  to  despise  them,  and  judges  it  below  him  to  answer  them; 
but  as  all  the  black  attempts  of  his  enemies  against  his  life  have 
never  been  able  to  provoke  him  to  any  such  against  them,  or  to 
lessen  the  horror  that  he  naturally  has  to  such  designs,  so  he  is 
above  these  poor  efforts  of  impotent  malice,  that  breaks  out  into 
slander  and  calumny  :  he  will  make  no  returns  that  way  neither. 
God  in  his  providence  had  preserved  him  from  the  one,  even 
without  any  great  care  of  his  own ;  and  he  is  so  confident  that 
the  world  will  regard  the  other  so  little,  that  how  silent  sover  he 
may  think  it  fit  to  remain  under  them,  they  will  be  able  to  make 
no  impression  on  just  or  equitable  minds."* 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  thus  concluded,  the  French  were 
compelled  to  return  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  some  respects,  it  was  conceived,  that 
they  had  obtained  too  favourable  conditions ;  but  the  war  had 
greatly  exhausted  the  allies,  both  in  men  and  treasure,  and  in  a 
great  degree  obliged  King  William  to  consent  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land was  nominated  ambassador  extraordinary  to  France  ;  and 
Lord  Viscount  Villiers,  one  of  the  ministers  at  Ryswick,  was 
created  Earl  of  Jersey  and  despatched  to  the  Hague  in  quality  of 
envoy.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Hague,  King  William  was  received 
with  demonstrations  of  profound  respect  by  the  States  General, 
and  the  ministers  of  all  the  allied  powers.  His  birth  day  was  cele- 
brated both  in  Holland  and  in  London  with  the  greatest  re- 
joicings. 

On  the  13th  November,  the  King  embarked  for  England,  and 
on  the  following  day  arrived  at  Margate.  On  the  16th,  he  entered 
London,  and  was  conducted  to  Whitehall  by  the  citizens  in  a 
magnificent  procession,  restrained,  however,  by  his  strong  indis- 
position to  all  unnecessary  display.  Addresses  to  his  Majesty 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  That  from  the  college 
of  physicians  was  couched  in  the  following  just  aud  expressive 
terms  : 

*  Somer's  Tracts.  Vol.  xi.  p.  109. 
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"  We  humbly  crave  leave  to  congratulate  your  Majesty's  safe 
return  into  these  your  kingdoms,  whose  battles  you  have  fought, 
whose  religion  you  have  defended,  whose  laws  and  liberties  you 
have  preserved.  All  Europe  acknowledges  your  Majesty  for  their 
great  deliverer  :  your  wise  and  early  foresight  first  united  their 
different  interests  :  your  prudence  gave  life  to  their  alliance,  and 
supported  the  confederacy  :  your  conduct  governed  their  force, 
and  they  were  inspired  with  valour  from  your  example.  By  a 
steady  and  invincible  courage  you  have  surmounted  such  difficul- 
ties, and  performed  such  actions,  as  no  former  age  could  equal, 
and  posterity  will  scarce  believe.  And  now  at  length  having 
finished  a  tedious  war,  against  a  most,  politic  and  powerful  enemy, 
you  are  returned  with  the  best  kind  of  victory,  and  the  noblest 
triumph,  an  honourable  peace.  It  has  been  heretofore  said  of  the 
English,  that  what  they  got  by  arms,  usually  they  lost  in  treaties. 
Your  Majesty  has  reversed  this  sentence  ;  and,  by  the  advantages 
you  have  gained  at  Ryswick  for  wi,  and  other  nations  abroad,  it 
appears  to  the  world,  that  it  is  alike  impossible  to  overreach  you 
in  council,  and  to  overcome  you  in  the  field.  At  home  you  have 
established  your  empire,  not  only  over  the  persons,  but  over  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  your  people  ;  where  may  your  Majesty 
long  reign  with  health,  happiness  and  honour.  This,  sir,  is,  and 
ought  to  be  the  prayer  of  every  good  subject  and  true-hearted 
Englishman  ;  but  in  a  peculiar  manner  it  becomes  this  our  society, 
which  owes  its  being  to  your  royal  predecessors,  and  the  privileges 
it  enjoys  to  your  Majesty's  favour." 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  3d  of  December,  1697.  In  the 
King's  speech  is  to  be  found  the  following  passage  : — "  The  cir- 
cumstances of  affairs  abroad  are  such,  that  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  tell  you  my  opinion,  that  for  the  present,  England  cannot  be 
safe  without  a  land  force  ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  give  those  that 
mean  us  ill,  the  opportunity  of  effecting  that  under  the  notion  of 
a  peace,  which  they  could  not  bring  to  pass  by  a  war."  Consider- 
able clamour  had  previously  existed  against  the  ministers  for  their 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  and  it  was  any  thing  but  allayed 
by  the  above  observations  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  the  King?  the  Commons  immediately 
proceeded  to  an  extensive  reduction  of  the  army,  and  ordered  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  as  a  gratuity  to  the  disbanded 
officers  and  privates. 

On  the  21st  May,  1698,  the  consideration  of  the  Commons  was 
called  to  a  work  entitled  "  The  case  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by 
acts  of  parliament  in  England  stated.  By  William  Molyneux,  of 
Dublin,  Esq." — In  this  publication,  the  authority  of  the  English 
parliament  is  declared  inoperative  and  void,  so  far  as  Ireland  is^ 
concerned.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  on 
their  report,  the  House  (27th  June)  unanimously  resolved : — 
"  That  the  book  was  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  Crown  and 
people  of  England,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  King  and  par- 
liament of  England,  to  bind  the  kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland  ; 
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and  the  subordination  and  dependence  that  Ireland  has,  and  ought 
to  have  upon  England,  as  being  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  a  bill,  entitled,  An  act  for  the  bet- 
ter security  of  his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  transmit- 
ted under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  whereby  an  act  of  parliament 
made  in  England,  was  pretended  to  be  re-enacted,  and  alterations 
therein  made,  and  divers  things  enacted  also,  pretending  to  oblige 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  great  seal  of  England,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  an  Irish  parliament,  had  given  occasion  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  forming  and  publishing  the  dangerous  positions  con- 
tained in  the  said  book."  This  resolution  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  in  which  the  Commons  "  humbly  besought  his 
Majesty,  that  he  would  give  effectual  orders  to  prevent  any  thing 
of  the  like  nature  for  the  future,  and  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  what  was  passed,  by  punishing  and  discountenancing  those  who 
had  been  guilty  thereof:  that  he  would  take  all  necessary  care 
that  the  laws  which  direct  and  restrain  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
in  their  actings,  be  not  evaded,  but  strictly  observed  ;  and  that  he 
would  discourage  all  things,  which  might  in  any  degree  lessen  the 
dependence  of  Ireland  upon  England."  The  King  replied  that 
"  he  would  take  care  that  what  was  complained  of  might  be  pre- 
vented and  redressed,  as  the  Commons  desired." 

A  petition  to  the  Commons  was  about  this  time  presented  from 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  in  which  the  members 
of  that  body  represented  their  "  early  and  singular  services  and 
sufferings  on  the  Revolution,  by  the  defence  of  that  city  against  a 
long  and  cruel  siege,  (which  eminently  contributed  to  the  destroy- 
ing the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  these  kingdoms),  and  shewing, 
that  thereby  not  only  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
was  demolished,  but  also  that  their  disbursements  for  fortifying, 
providing  arms  and  ammunition,  raising  and  subsisting  forces,  and 
other  public  losses,  did  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money,  of  which  they  gave  in  an  account ;  and  that  as  they  had 
willingly  exposed  themselves,  and  their  all,  for  the  public  interest 
and  service,  so  they  had  patiently,  these  eight  years,  lain  under 
their  losses  ;  in  hopes,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  be  considered,  as 
they  should  no  longer  remain  a  poor  ruinous  spectacle  to  all,  a 
scorn  to  their  enemies,  and  a  discouragement  to  his  Majesty's 
well-affected  subjects  :  and  praying  the  commons  to  recommend 
their  case  to  his  Majesty,  for  his  royal  favour,  in  order  to  their  re- 
lief in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland."  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  having  made  their  report,  the  Commons  (9th 
April)  resolved  : — "  That  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition 
were  true ;  that  the  public  losses,  disbursements  and  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were,  in  the  said  petition, 
very  moderately  computed ;  that  the  losses,  besides,  to  particular 
and  private  persons  were  very  great ;  and  that  the  governor  and 
garrison,  who  through  the  utmost  sufferings  and  extremities  de- 
fended the  place,  did  likewise  deserve  to  have  so  signal  a  service 
taken  into  consideration  ;  and  the  said  city,  who  had  so  eminently 
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suffered,  to  have  some  special  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour,  for  a 
lasting  monument  to  posterity."  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Com- 
mons further  addressed  his  Majesty  on  the  subject,  "praying that 
his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  make  some  compensation  to  the 
said  city,  governor  and  garrison,  by  such  ways  and  means,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  as  his  Majesty,  in  his  princely  wisdom  should  think 
fit."  The  King  replied  that  "  he  would  take  them  into  his  con- 
sideration, according  to  the  desire  of  the  Commons."  The  mat- 
ter did  not  then  receive  further  attention. 

Representation  having  been  made  to  the  Commons,  that  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  Ireland  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  that  staple  trade  of  England,  the  House  addressed  his 
Majesty  on  the  subject,  stating  "  That  being  very  sensible  the 
wealth  and  power  of  England  do  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the 
preserving  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  much  as  possible,  entire 
to  this  realm,  they  thought  it  became  them,  like  their  ancestors, 
to  be  jealous  of  the  establishment  and  the  increase  thereof  else- 
where, and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  That 
they  could  not  without  trouble  observe,  that  Ireland,  which  is  de- 
pendent on,  and  protected  by  England,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
they  have,  and  which  is  so  proper  for  the  linen  manufacture,  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  which  there  would  be  so  enriching 
to  themselves,  and  so  profitable  to  England,  should  of  late  apply 
itself  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  so  unwillingly  promote  the  linen 
trade,  which  would  benefit  both  nations.  That  the  consequence 
thereof  would  necessitate  his  Majesty's  parliament  of  England,  to 
interpose  to  prevent  this  mischief,  unless  his  Majesty,  by  his  au- 
thority and  great  wisdom,  should  find  means  to  secure  the  trade 
of  England,  by  making  his  subjects  of  Ireland  pursue  the  joint 
interests  of  both  kingdoms.  Wherefore  they  implored  his  Ma- 
jesty's protection  and  favour  in  this  matter  ;  and  that  he  would 
make  it  his  royal  care,  and  enjoin  all  those  he  employed  in  Ireland, 
to  use  their  utmost  diligence  to  hinder  the  exportation  of  wool  from 
Ireland,  (except  it  be  imported  hither),  and  for  the  discouraging 
the  woollen  manufactures,  and  encouraging  the  linen  manufactures 
in  Ireland ;  to  which  the  Commons  of  England  should  always  be 
ready  to  give  their  utmost  assistance."  His  Majesty  replied, 
"  That  he  should  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  promote  the  trade  of 
England,  and  to  discourage  the  woollen,  and  encourage  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Ireland."  In  pursuance  of  this  declaration,  his 
Majesty  (16th  July)  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Galway,  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  desiring  that  he  would  cause  laws  to  be 
enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  and  suppression  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  that  country. 

On  the  5th  July,  (1698),  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
in  two  days  after  dissolved  ;  having  continued  for  the  limited  pe- 
riod of  three  years.  Another  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Westminster  on  the  24th  of  August. 

At  this  period  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  Commons  was 
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chiefly  confided  to  Mr.  Montagu,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Somers,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  justly  enjoyed  much  of  the 
King's  confidence.  The  naval  affairs  were  entrusted  to  Russell, 
Earl  of  Orford,  who  held  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  Treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  con- 
tinued to  officiate  as  principal  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  10th  of  January  in  this  year,  the  Earl  of  Portland  de- 
parted for  Paris,  to  assume  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  French  court.  He  was  attended  by  Lords  Caven- 
dish, Hastings,  Paston,  Raby,  and  his  son  Lord  Woodstock ;  by 
Colonel  Stanhope,  Mr.  Charles  Boyle,  Mr.  Fielding,  and  several 
other  English  gentlemen.  Prior,*  the  poet,  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  embassy.  Louis  XIV.  entertained  the  Earl  of  Portland,  at 
Versailles,  during  four  days,  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. On  the  11th  June,  Lord  Portland  departed  from  Paris  ; 
the  Earl  of  Jersey  being  appointed  his  successor.  During  the 
absence  of  the  Earl  of  Portland,  he  had  been  supplanted  in  the 
favour  of  the  King  by  Monsieur  Arnold  Joust  Van  Keppel  (a 
younger  son  of  Bernard  Van  Pallant,  Lord  of  Keppel  in  Guelder- 
land,  by  Agnes  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Jacob  Van  Was- 
senar,  Lord  of  Opdam,  a  leading  member  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land), vvho  held  the  place  of  groom  of  the  bed  chamber.  He 
was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

About  this  period,  the  household  of  the  young  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester was  established.  The  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  appointed 
his  governor,  and  Doctor  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  preceptor. 
The  Duke  had  now  attained  the  age  of  ten  years. 

On  the  16th  July,  (1698),  his  Majesty  stated  to  the  council 
that  he  purposed  visiting  Holland,  and  had  appointed  persons  to 
act  as  Lords  Justices  in  his  absence.  The  following  were  the 
functionaries  nominated : — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  Marlbo- 
rough, Romney,  and  Orford ;  Lord  Somers  and  Charles  Mon- 
tagu, Esq.  On  the  20th,  his  Majesty  sailed  for  Holland,  at- 
tended by  part  of  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  On  the  following  day,  the  King  landed  at  Orange  Pol- 
der, and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Hague. 

*  Matthew  Prior  was  born  21st  July.  1664.  His  parentage  was  obscure  ; 
his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  supported  on  the  death  of  his  father,  being  a 
vintner  in  London.  Prior's  talents  and  attachment  to  literature  attracted  the 
notice  and  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  in  IPe. 
In  1691,  he  was  appointed  by  King  William  to  the  post  of  Gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber.  He  afterwards  served  as  secretary  on  various  public  occasions. 
In  1701,  he  thought  proper  to  change  his  party  and  went  over  to  the  Tories, 
for  which  he  was  severely  castigated  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  was  a  stanch 
supporter  oftbe  Revolution.  Prior  died  18th  September,  1721.  Many  of  his 
poetical  productions  are  devoted  to  the  praise  of  King  William.  It  would 
seem  that  his  admiration  of  that  great  man  was  sincere,  for  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  "he  praised  others  in  compliance  with  the  fashion,  but  that  in 
celebrating  King  William  he  followed  his  inclination." 

QQ 
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The  Parliament  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th 
July  ;  Patrick,  Earl  of  Marchmont,  having  been  appointed  his  Ma- 
jesty's High  Commissioner  for  assembling  that  body.  Their  at- 
tention was  chiefly  devoted  to  projects  for  the  formation  of  trad- 
ing companies,  which  excited  considerable  jealousy  and  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  English  mercantile  community.  Parliament 
was  adjourned  early  in  September. 

On  the  27th  September,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  assembled, 
and  was  addressed  by  the  Lords  Justices,  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne.  In  reference  to  the  linen  and  woollen  manufacture,  the 
Lords  Justices  spoke  as  follows : — "  Amongst  those  bills,  there  is 
one  for  encouragement  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  : 
at  our  first  meeting,  we  recommended  to  you  that  matter,  and  we 
have  now  endeavoured  to  render  this  bill  practicable  and  useful 
for  that  effect,  and,  as  such,  we  now  recommend  it  to  you.  The 
settlement  of  this  manufacture  will  contribute  much  to  the  peo- 
pling the  country,  and  will  be  found  much  more  advantageous  to 
this  kingdom  than  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  being  the  set- 
tled staple  trade  of  England,  from  whence  all  foreign  markets  are 
supplied,  can  never  be  encouraged  here  for  that  purpose ;  whereas 
the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures,  will  not  only  be  encouraged 
as  consistent  with  the  trade  of  England  ;  but  will  render  the  trade 
of  this  kingdom  both  useful  and  necessary  to  England." 

Thanks  were  voted  to  their  Excellencies  by  both  houses  for 
this  speech.  The  address  of  the  Commons  was  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  We  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, being  the  representatives  of  a  people  restored  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights, 
liberties  and  properties  by  his  Majesty's  courage  and  conduct,  are 
desirous  to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  to  express  the  sense  and 
gratitude  of  our  hearts  for  those  inestimable  benefits.  And  it  is 
a  great  addition  to  our  happiness,  to  be  assured  by  your  Excel- 
lencies, that,  as  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  already  to  pass  seve- 
ral excellent  acts  in  this  parliament,  so  there  will  bills  be  laid  be- 
fore us  this  session,  which  may  secure  us  a  firm  establishment  and 
prosperity  for  the  future  :  such  laws  we  have  long  wanted  and 
wished  for;  but  it  is  reserved  to  his  Majesty's  goodness  alone  to 
be  the  author  of  them  to  us. 

"  We  pray  leave  to  assure  your  Excellencies,  that  we  shall 
heartily  endeavour  to  establish  the  linen  manufacture,  and  to  ren- 
der the  same  useful  to  England,  as  well  as  advantageous  to  this 
kingdom ;  and  that  we  hope  to  find  such  a  temperament  in  re- 
spect to  the  woollen  trade  here,  that  the  same  may  not  be  inju- 
rious to  England.  And  as  we  have,  to  our  utmost  abilities, 
granted  supplies,  which  have  hitherto  with  honour  supported  and 
defrayed  the  expences  of  the  establishment,  we  shall  again  take 
the  same  into  our  consideration,  when  laid  before  us,  and  come 
to  such  resolutions  thereon,  as  become  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects. 
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"  We  are  sensible  how  necessary  the  erecting  barracks  is,  for 
easing  the  country  of  quarters,  and  pray  your  Excellencies  the 
same  may  be  proceeded  on. 

"And  that  his  Majesty  may  effectually  receive  those  aids  al- 
ready granted  him  by  this  parliament,  we  shall  take  into  our  in- 
quiry, through  whose  faults  or  remissness  the  present  poll  hath 
been  so  slowly  paid,  and  answered  into  the  treasury  :  and  by  all 
dutiful  deportment,  will  continue  to  deserve  the  character  your 
Excellencies  have,  with  great  truth,  represented  us  under  to  his 
Majesty,  of  being  a  people  zealous  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and 
firm  in  our  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  England  ;  for  which  justice 
done  us,  we  owe,  and  with  all  acknowledgments  return  your 
Excellencies  our  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks." 

This  address  is  worthy  of  note  as  containing  an  authentic,  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  the  great  services  of  King  William  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland,  of  their  attachment  to  his  Majesty,  and  their 
firm  adherence  to  British  connection. 

Sixteen  acts  were  passed  in  this  session  of  parliament.  Among 
the  number  was  one  entitled  "  An  act  for  laying  additional  duty 
upon  woollen  manufactures  exported  out  of  Ireland."  By  the 
terms  of  this  act,  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  all  cloths  to  be  ex- 
ported from  and  after  the  25th  March,  1699?  of  four  shillings  in 
every  twenty  shillings  value  of  such  cloths,  and  two  shillings  on 
every  twenty  shillings  value  of  all  serges,  bays,  kersies,  perpetu- 
anas,  stuffs,  or  any  other  sort  of  new  drapery  made  of  wool,  or 
mixed  with  wool,  friezes  only  excepted.  As  might  be  supposed, 
this  act  caused  an  immediate  stagnation  of  the  woollen  trade,  the 
ill  effects  of  which  was,  however,  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  the 
late  enactment  of  the  English  parliament  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  linen  manufacturer  Another  act  of  this  session  was  one  for 
confirming  estates  held  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Expla- 
nation. It  was  also  enacted  that  Papists  should  not  act  as  solici- 
tors, except  on  certain  defined  conditions. 

Funds  being  granted  for  a  considerable  period  in  this  session, 
parliament  was  not  again  assembled  in  Ireland  during  the  remain- 
der of  King  William's  reign. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Holland,  the  King  attended  an  assembly  of 
the  States  General,  and  granted  audience  to  several  public  minis- 
ters. Afterwards  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  Loo,  attended  by  the 
Earls  of  Selkirk,  Portland,  and  Essex,  and  several  other  person- 
ages. 

The  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  now  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
the  King  of  that  country.  Louis  XIV.  despatched  Count  Tal- 
lard  to  King  William  at  Loo,  with  certain  proposals  regarding  the 
arrangement  of  the  affair.  In  return,  his  Majesty  commissioned 
the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  to  sign  a  com- 
pact, styled  the  first  partition  treaty.  The  terms  (ratified  19th 
August,  1698),  were  as  follows:  "I.  That  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
should  be  confirmed.     II.  That  in  consideration  of  the  ill  state  of 
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the  King  of  Spain's  health,  and  for  preserving  the  public  peace, 
in  case  he  should  die  without  issue,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  with  the  places  then  depending  upon  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
situate  on  the  coasts  of  Tuscany,  or  the  adjacent  islands,  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Santo  Stephano,  Porto  Hercole,  Or- 
bitello,  Telamone,  Portolongo,  Piombino,  the  marquisite  of  Final, 
the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  particularly  the  towns  of  Fontarabia 
and  Saint  Sebastian,  and  especially  the  Port-passage  ;  and  like- 
wise all  places  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  other 
mountains  of  Navarre,  Alava  or  Biscay,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
province  of  Guipuscoa,  with  all  the  ships  and  gallies,  and  other  ap- 
purtenances belonging  to  the  gallies,  should  be  given  to  the  Dau- 
phin, in  consideration  of  his  right.  III.  That  the  Crown  of  Spain, 
and  the  other  kingdoms  and  places  both  within  and  without  Eu- 
rope, should  descend  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  of  whom 
his  father,  the  Elector,  was  to  be  guardian  and  administrator  till 
he  came  of  age.  And  IV.  That  the  Duchy  of  Milan  should  be 
reserved  and  alotted  to  Archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor's  second 
son."  It  was  further  arranged,  that  these  terms  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  by  King 
William  and  the  States  General. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  Dutch 
troops  were  reviewed  at  Arnheim  by  the  King ;  and  on  the  20th 
September,  he  proceeded  to  Zell  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  that 
place.  His  Majesty  v/as  received  there  with  more  than  ordinary 
marks  of  respect,  and  was  attended  by  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing princes,  anxious  to  testify  their  high  appreciation  of  his  cha- 
racter and  services.  Among  the  rest,  the  Electress  of  Hanover, 
with  the  Electoral  Prince  and  his  sister,  waited  on  his  Majesty. — 
The  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  despatched  letters  of  congratulation 
to  the  King.  On  his  return  to  Loo,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  attended 
personally  to  return  thanks  for  the  care  of  his  interests  observable 
in  the  late  treaty. 

Leaving  Holland,  King  William  landed  at  Margate,  on  the  3d 
of  December.  On  the  6th,  Parliament  assembled,  and  elected 
Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  to  the  office  of  Speaker.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  his  Majesty  signified  his  desire  that  a  sufficient 
force  should  be  maintained  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Com- 
mons, however,  conceiving  it  improbable  that  any  rupture  would 
speedily  arise  in  Europe*  determined  on  a  large  reduction  of  the 
army.  On  the  16th  of  December,  it  was  resolved  in  commit- 
tee : — "  That  all  the  land  forces  of  England,  in  English  pay,  ex- 
ceeding seven  thousand  men,  (and  those  consisting  of  his  Majes- 
ty's natural  born  subjects),  be  forthwith  paid  and  disbanded  ;  and 
that  all  the  forces  in  Ireland  exceeding  twelve  thousand  men  (and 
those  natural  born  subjects,  to  be  maintained  by  that  kingdom), 
be  likewise  forthwith  disbanded."  It  was  then  ordered,  that  a  bill 
should  be  introduced  for  the  effectuation  of  the  purport  of  this 
resolution,  which  was  immediately  executed. 

The  King  was  greatly  mortified  and  annoyed  by  this  proceed- 
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ing.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  proposed  enactment,  the  ar- 
my was  not  only  to  be  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  number,  but 
the  Dutch  guards  and  French  Protestants  vrere  to  be  dismissed, 
notwithstanding  their  great  services  to  the  King  and  country. — 
Such  was  his  Majesty's  vexation  that,  for  a  moment,  he  enter- 
tained an  intention  to  abandon  the  kingdom  and  retire  to  his  con- 
tinental dominions.* 

On  the  1st  February,  1699,  King  William  proceeded  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  notify  his  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  reduction 
of  the  army.  He  made  the  following  observations  on  the  occa- 
sion : — "  I  am  come  to  pass  the  bill  for  disbanding  the  army,  as 
soon  as  I  understood  it  was  ready  for  me.  Though  in  our  pre- 
sent circumstances  there  appears  great  hazard  in  breaking  such  a 
number  of  the  troops  :  and  though  I  might  think  myself  unkindly 
used,  that  those  guards,  who  came  over  with  me  to  your  assist- 
ance, and  have  constantly  attended  me  in  all  the  actions  wherein  I 
have  been  engaged,  should  be  removed  from  me ;  yet  it  is  my 
fixed  opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  so  fatal  to  us,  as  that  any  dis- 
trust or  jealousy  should  arise  between  me  and  my  people,  which  I 
must  own  would  have  been  very  unexpected,  after  what  I  have  un- 
dertaken, ventured  and  acted,  for  the  restoring  and  securing  of  their 
liberties."  Three  days  subsequently  the  Commons  presented  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  declaring  their  "sense  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  undertaken,  the  labours  he  had  sustained,  and  the  hazards 
he  had  run  in  rescuing  their  religion  and  liberties,  and  giving 
peace  and  quiet  to  Christendom  ;  thanking  him  for  his  goodness 
and  affection  to  his  people,  and  the  undeniable  proof  he  gave  of 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  his  parliament ;  and 
they  assured  him,  he  should  never  have  reason  to  think  his  Com- 
mons undutiful  or  unkind  to  him  ;  but  that  they  would  always 
support  his  person  and  government  against  all  his  enemies." 

Reluctant  to  part  with  those  Dutch  guards  who  had  faithfully 
attended  him  from  infancy,  and  been  mainly  instrumental  in  gain- 
ing the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  his  Majesty  transmitted  a  message 
to  the  Commons,  on  the  18th  March,  informing  them  "that  the 
necessary  preparations  were  made  for  transporting  the  guards  who 
came  with  him  into  England,  and  that  he  intended  to  send  them 
away  immediately,  unless,  out  of  consideration  to  him,  the  House 
were  disposed  to  find  a  way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  his  ser- 
vice, which  his  Majesty  would  take  very  kindly." — The  Commons, 
however,  jealous  of  the  public  liberties,  and  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  the  Constitution,  declined  compliance  with  the  request  of  his 
Majesty,  and  the  Dutch  guards  were  shortly  afterwards  conveyed 
to  Holland.! 

*  His  Majesty  communicated  bis  design  to  Lord  Somers,  who  stated  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  letter,  dated  29th  December,  1698.  The 
King  was  dissuaded  from  his  hasty  resolution  by  Lord  Somers. 

f  Sir  George  H.  Rose  observes,  that  the  general  conduct  of  England 
"  towards  a  benefactor,  (William  III.,)  to  whom  it  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
beyond  all  acquittal,  i6  one  of  the  foulest  stains  in  her  history.'' — Marchmont 
Papers.     Pre/,  p.  xxix,     Lond.  1831. 
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In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  army,  the  Papists  and 
Jacobites  appeared  in  all  public  places  with  great  insolence,  and 
even  invaded  the  precincts  of  the  court.*  The  attention  of  the 
Commons  being  drawn  to  this  fact,  the  House  addressed  his  Ma- 
jesty on  the  subject,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Having  observed  the  great  concourse  of  Papists  and  other 
disaffected  persons,  who  had  not  owned  his  Majesty  to  be  lawful 
and  rightful  King  of  these  realms,  and  the  boldness  they  assumed 
from  his  Majesty's  unexampled  clemency,  not  only  to  keep  horses 
and  arms  contrary  to  law,  but  also  to  frequent  all  public  places  of 
resort  near  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  even  to  approach  his 
royal  palaces,  whereby  they  might  have  opportunities  to  perpe- 
trate any  wicked  attempt  against  his  royal  person,  on  the  safety 
and  preservation  whereof,  their  religion  and  liberties,  and  the 
peace  and  welfare,  not  only  of  these  kingdoms,  but  of  all  Europe, 
did  in  a  very  great  measure  depend. 

"  And  having  also  considered  the  many  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  especially  the 
late  horrid  intended  assassination  ;  and  having  also  certain  infor- 
mation, that  great  numbers  of  priests  and  Jesuits,  in  London  and 
the  parts  adjacent,  did  intrude  themselves  into  the  presence  of 
sick  and  dying  persons,  with  design  to  prevail  upon  them,  in  their 
weakness,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  daily  en- 
deavoured to  pervert  and  seduce  from  their  allegiance  his  Majes- 
ty's good  subjects,  in  poisoning  them  with  their  wicked  and  dam- 
nable doctrines  and  principles  ;  and  that  they  had  imported  great 
quantities  of  Popish  books,  to  keep  schools  to  breed  up  and  instruct 
children  in  the  Romish  superstition  and  idolatry ;  desired  his  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  (in  order  to  suppress  such  practices  of 
the  restless  and  notorious  enemies  of  his  government),  to  issue  out 
his  royal  proclamation,  for  removing  all  Papists  and  others,  who 
disowned  his  Majesty's  government,  from  the  city  of  London  and 
parts  adjacent,  according  to  the  laws  ;  and  that  the  laws  might  be 
put  in  execution  against  them  in  such  manner,  that  their  wicked 
designs  might  be  effectually  disappointed."  His  Majesty  replied, 
that  "  he  would  take  care  that  the  laws  should  be  put  in  execution 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  Commons."  On  the  2nd  March, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  accordingly.* 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  4th  of  May,  to  the  1st  June 
following. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  various  complaints  had  been  made 
of  the  indelicacy  and  indecency  of  the  pieces  represented  at  the 
public  theatres.  The  attention  of  the  public  at  large  had  been 
called  to  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had  pub- 
lished a  work,  entitled  A  short  view  of  the  Stage,  in  which  he 
extracted  the  objectionable  passages  from  the  dramatic  works  of 


*  "  So  absurd,  "  says  Burnet,  "  is  malice  and  calumny,  that  the  Jaco- 
bites began  to  say,  that  the  King  was  either  of  that  religion,  or  at  least  a 
favourer  of  it" — History  of  his  Own  Time.     B.   VI. 
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Sir  John  Vanburgh,  Congreve  and  others.  The  King,  himself, 
rarely  or  never  visited  the  theatres  ;  but  on  the  matter  being  re- 
presented to  him,  he  issued  an  order  to  the  leading  houses,  to  the 
following  effect : — "  His  Majesty  being  informed  that,  notwith- 
standing an  order  made  the  4th  of  June,  1697,  by  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  then  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  household,  to  prevent 
the  profaneness  and  immorality  of  the  stage,  several  plays  had 
lately  been  acted,  containing  expressions  contrary  to  religion  and 
good  manners  ;  and  whereas  the  master  of  the  revels  had  repre- 
sented, that,  in  contempt  of  the  said  order,  the  actors  did  neglect 
to  leave  out  such  profane  and  indecent  expressions,  as  he  had 
thought  proper  to  be  omitted ;  therefore  it  was  his  Majesty's 
pleasure,  that  they  should  not  hereafter  presume  to  act  any  thing 
in  any  play,  contrary  to  religion  and  good  manners,  as  they  should 
answer  at  their  utmost  peril."  Orders  were  issued  at  the  same 
time  to  the  master  of  the  revels,  not  to  license  any  plays  contain- 
ing objectionable  expressions,  and  to  apprise  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain should  there  be  any  infraction  of  the  regulations  then  estab- 
lished. 

On  the  14th  May,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  had  just  returned 
from  his  French  embassy,  was  appointed  principal  Secretary  of 
State  in  place  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  resigned  that  of- 
fice in  consequence  of  infirm  health,  and  accepted  the  post  of  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  household.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  no- 
minated Lord  President  of  the  council,  and  to  Lord  Viscount 
Lonsdale  was  confided  the  Privy  Seal.  The  Earl  of  Manchester 
received  the  appointment  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France. 

The  following  personages  were.constituted  Lords  Justices  (on 
31st  May),  to  administer  affairs  during  the  absence  of  the  King: 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the  council,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  household,  the  Earls 
of  Marlborough,  Jersey  and  Bridgewater,  and  Charles  Montagu, 
Esq.,  first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  following  day, 
his  Majesty  departed  from  Kensington,  and  embarked  from  Mar- 
gate for  Holland.  He  landed  at  Orange  Polder  on  the  3rd 
June  (1699),  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Hague. 

In  Scotland,  the  affairs  of  their  East  India  company,  and  the 
novel  settlement  at  Darien  now  chiefly  occupied  attention.  The 
latter  project  proved  a  complete  failure. 

On  his  arrival  in  Holland,  King  William  received  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  afterwards  assisted  at  the 
assembly  of  the  States.  On  the  22nd  June,  he  departed  from 
the  Hague,  and  passing  through  the  cities  of  Haerlem,  Amster- 
dam and  Naerden,  (in  all  which  he  was  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations), arrived  at  Loo,  where  he  sojourned  for  some  time  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting. 

On  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September,  King  William  reviewed  the 
Dutch  troops  encamped  contiguous  to  Anheim.  Immediately 
afterwards,  |he  King's  attached  friend  the  Duke  of  Zell  visited 
his  Majesty  at  Loo.     During  the  sojourn  of  the  Duke,  which 
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continued  about  six  weeks,  frequent  conferences  took  ptace  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Portland,  the  Pensionary  of  Holland  and  Count. 
Tallard,  regarding  the  Spanish  succession  ;  the  death  of  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  Bavaria  (6th  February)  having  rendered  further 
arrangements  necessary.  In  October,  King  William  proceeded 
to  the  Hague,  where  he  regulated  all  public  affairs  for  the  year 
ensuing.  On  the  16th  his  Majesty  embarked  for  England,  landed 
at  Margate  on  the  following  day,  and  thence  repaired  to  Kensing- 
ton palace. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  16th  November,  (1699).  Re- 
garding the  late  disbandment  of  the  army,  the  Commons  warmly 
repelled  the  opinion  held  by  many,  that  that  step  was  indicative 
of  a  deficiency  of  confidence  in  the  King.  In  order  to  place  their 
denial  of  being  actuated  by  that  motive  in  a  tangible  shape,  they 
addressed  his  Majesty  on  the  subject,  stating  that  "it  would 
greatly  conduce  to  the  continuing  and  establishing  an  entire  con- 
fidence between  his  Majesty  and  his  parliament,  if  he  would  be 
pleased  to  shew  marks  of  his  high  displeasure  towards  all  persons 
who  had  or  should  presume  to  misrepresent  their  proceedings  to 
his  Majesty."  To  this  address  his  Majesty  replied: — "My  par- 
liament have  done  so  great  things  for  me,  and  I  have,  upon  all  pro- 
per occasions,  expressed  so  great  a  sense  of  their  kindness,  and  my 
opinion  as  hbeen  so  often  declared,  that  the  happiness  of  an  English 
King  depends  upon  an  entire  good  correspondence  between  him 
and  his  parliament,  that  it  may  not  seem  strange  for  me  to  assure 
you,  that  no  persons  have  ever  yet  dared  to  go  about  to  misrepresent 
to  me  the  proceedings  of  either  house:  had  I  found  any  such,  they 
should  have  immediately  felt  the  highest  marks  of  my  displeasure. 
It  is 'a  justice  I  owe,  not  only  to  my  parliaments,  but  to  every  one 
of  my  subjects,  to  judge  of  them  by  their  actions;  and  this  rule 
I  will  steadily  pursue.  If  any  shall,  hereafter,  attempt  to  put  me 
on  other  methods,  by  calumnies  or  misrepresentations,  they  will 
not  only  fail  of  success,  but  shall  be  looked  on  and  treated  by  me 
as  my  worst  enemies." 

Great  exertions  were  made  during  this  session  by  the  Jacobites 
and  other  opponents  of  the  government  to  compel  the  King  to 
discard  the  existing  ministry.  Every  matter  likely  to  aid  in  ac- 
complishing this  object  was  eagerly  grasped  by  the  members  of 
the  opposition.  Certain  misconduct  at  sea  on  the  part  of  a  Cap- 
tain William  Kidd,  in  whose  proceedings  some  of  the  ministers 
were  implicated,  furnished  a  fruitful  subject  of  attack  and  invec- 
tive. It  appears  that  early  in  1695,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  being 
appointed  governor  of  New  York,  recommended  Kidd  as  a  pro- 
per person  to  check  the  pirates  by  whom  the  ocean  was  at  that 
period  infested.  The  government,  however,  could  not  then  fur- 
nish a  vessel  for  the  purpose ;  but  some  leading  individuals  came 
forward,  in  their  private  capacity,  to  promote  the  undertaking. 
The  Earl  of  Bellamont  proposed  the  matter  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earls  of  Orford  and  llom- 
ney,  Sir  Edmund  Harrison  and  others,  who  consented  to  subscribe 
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six  thousand  pounds,  of  which  sum  Kidd  was  to  contribute  a  cer-. 
tain  portion.  The  Earl  of  Bellamont  assumed  the  office  of  direc- 
tor of  the  affair,  and  a  commission  was  granted  to  Kidd,  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  law.  In  April,  1896,  Kidd  sailed  from 
Plymouth ;  but  instead  of  seizing  pirates,  became  one  himself. 
After  perpetrating  a  series  of  atrocities,  he  arrived  at  Boston,  in 
America,  where  he  Avas  secured  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  who 
informed  the  Secretary  of  State  and  council  of  trade  of  his  ap- 
prehension, by  letters  dated  8th  of  July,  1699-  The  Lords  Jus- 
tices immediately  despatched  a  vessel  to  convey  Kidd  to  England, 
in  order  that  he  might  stand  his  trial,  but  the  ship  was  disabled 
by  a  storm  and  rendered  unfit  for  the  voyage.  It  was  then  mali- 
ciously asserted  that  collusion  existed  between  the  parties,  and 
that  the  ministers  who  had  engaged  in  the  affair  had  been  guilty 
of  piracy.  On  the  6th  December,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
Commons,  "that  the  letters  patent  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Bella- 
mont and  others,  of  pirate's  goods,  were  dishonourable  to  the 
King,  against  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  land,  invasive  of  property,  and  destructive  of  trade  and 
commerce."  The  motion  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  thus  this  effort  of  faction  was  rendered  nugatory. 

Another  subject  of  assault  was  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland. 
His  Majesty  had  granted  these  confiscations  to  various  faithful 
servants  of  the  Crown  and  Kingdom,  but  the  opposition  now  came 
forward  to  impugn  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  to  perform  that 
act.    It  appeared,  that  about  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  Ireland,  a  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  Commons,   attaint- 
ing the  Irish  rebels,  and  applying  the,  value  of  their  estates  to  the 
discharge  of  the  public  debt,  reserving  power  to  the  King  to  dis- 
pose of  a  third  part  of  them.     Numerous  petitions  were  presented 
against  this  measure  of  the   Commons,  and  it  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Lords  during  the  session,  nor  was  the  bill  passed 
by  that  House  in  the  session  ensuing.     The  King,  then,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  rightful  prerogative,  granted  the  entire  of  the  con- 
fiscations to  various  persons.     A  resumption  of  these  grants  had 
been  frequently  proposed  by  the  opposition,  and  in  the  session  of 
1698  the  following  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  value  of  the  estates,  so  granted  : — The  Earl  of  Drogheda,  Sir 
Richard  Levinge,   Sir  Francis  Brewster,  Francis  Annesley,  John 
Trenchard,    James    Hamilton    and    Henry    Langford,    Esquires 
On  the  15th  December,  a  report  was  presented  to  the  Commons, 
signed  by  the  four  last  named  commissioners,  the  others  disap- 
proving of  its  contents,  as  being  incorrect  in  several  particulars. 
According  to  the  report,  a  sum  of  £1,699>343  might  be  raised 
by  the  sale  of  the  confiscations ;  but  it  was  afterwards  shown,  that 
this  assumed  product  was  greatly  exaggerated. 

Regarding  the  grants,  the  report  stated,  "  That  there  had 
passed,  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  under  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland,  seventy-six  grants  and  custodiums  now  in  being  ;  the 
chief  of  which  were  these  following,  viz. 

R  R 
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"  To  the  Lord  Romney  three  grants,  now  in  being,  containing 
49,517  acres.  To  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  two  grants,  now  in  be- 
ing, containing  108,633  acres,  in  possession  and  reversion.  To 
William  Bentinck,  Esq.,  commonly  called  Lord  Woodstock 
135,820  acres  of  land.  To  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  two  grants,  con- 
taining 26,480  acres.  To  the  Earl  of  Galway,  one  grant  contain- 
ing 36,148  acres.  To  the  Earl  of  Rochfort,  two  grants,  contain- 
ing 39,871  acres.  To  the  Marquis  of  Puizar,  two  grants  con- 
taining 30,512  acres.  To  the  Lord  Coningsby,  5,966  acres  with 
several  chiefries,  tithes,  and  many  houses  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
with  £1000  mortgage;  (the  consideration  of  all  which  was  ser- 
vices doney  except  the  grant  to  the  Lord  Woodstock,  which  had 
no  consideration.)  To  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  11,070  acres,  for  21 
years,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  the  war  of  Ireland,  the 
losses  he  sufFered  in  estate,  the  imprisonment  of  his  father  in  the 
Bastile,  and  his  being  killed  in  the  battle  of  Steinkirk.  To  Tho- 
mas Keightley,  Esq.,  two  grants  containing  12,381  acres,  for  99 
years,  as  a  portion  for  his  daughter  Mrs.  Katherine  Keightley, 
who  was  dependent  on  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Mary,  of  ever 
blessed  memory ;  and  in  consideration  of  a  pension  of  £400  per 
annum,  and  his  losses  by  the  war.  To  Colonel  Gustavus  Hamil- 
ton, 5,382  acres,  whereof  1,900  were  no  part  of  the  forfeitures  : 
consideration,  his  great  and  early  services  in  the  war  of  Ireland, 
his  wading  through  the  Shannon,  and  storming  the  town  of  Athlone 
at  the  head  of  the  English  grenadiers.  To  Doctor  John  Lesly, 
16,077  acres:  consideration,  his  great  and  early  services  in  the 
war  in  Ireland,  his  great  expense  in  raising  and  arming  considera- 
ble numbers  of  men,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  them  in  several 
engagements.  To  Thomas  Prendergast,  Esq.,  now  Sir  Thomas 
Prendergast,  Baronet,  two  grants,  containing  7,082  acres,  upon 
the  most  valuable  consideration  of  his  great  services  in  discovering 
a  most  barbarous  and  bloody  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  King's 
Majesty.  To  Mr.  John  Baker,  1,647  acres,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  and  memorable  services  his  father,  Colonel  Henry 
Baker,  performed  in  defence  of  the  city  of  Londonderry ." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  report  was  presented,  the  Com- 
mons resolved,  "  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  to  apply  all  the 
forfeited  estates  and  interests  in  Ireland,  and  all  grants  thereof, 
and  of  the  rents  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  Crown  within  that 
Kingdom,  since  the  13th  of  February,  1688,  (1689)  to  the  use  of 
the  public  ;  and  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  bill  for  erecting 
a  judicature  for  determining  claims  touching  the  said  forfeited 
estates."  They  further  resolved,  "  that  they  would  not  receive 
any  petition  from  any  persons  whatsoever,  touching  the  said  grants 
or  forfeited  estates  ;  and  that  they  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  great  services  performed  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland." 

On  the  18th  January,  1700,  the  Commons  further  resolved  : — 
"  That  the  advising,  procuring,  and  passing  these  grants  had  oc- 
casioned great  debts  upon  the  nation,  and  heavy  taxes  upon  the 
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people,  and  highly  reflected  upon  the  King's  honour,  and  that  the 
officers  and  instruments  concerned  in  the  same  had  highly  failed 
in  the  performance  of  their  trust  and  duty."  On  the  21st  Febru- 
ary an  address  to  the  same  purport  was  presented  to  the  King. 
On  the  22nd  April,  the  Commons  passed  a  bill  of  resumption ; 
and  in  order  that  purchasers  and  tenants  under  the  forfeitures  and 
grants  should  not  sustain  injury,  thirteen  trustees  were  named,  in 
whom  all  the  forfeited  estates  were  vested,  with  authority  to  hear 
and  determine  all  just  claims  relating  to  those  estates,  to  dispose 
of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  dis- 
charge of  arrears  due  to  the  army.  The  following  persons  were 
chosen  as  trustees : — Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  Sir  Henry  Sheers,  Francis 
Annesley,  James  Hamilton,  John  Baggs,  John  Trenchard,  John 
Isham,  Henry  Langford,  James  Hooper,  John  Cary,  Thomas 
Harrison,  William  Fellowes  and  Thomas  Ilawlinson.  The  bil 
was  forwarded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  made  some  amend- 
ments in  it,  of  which  the  Commons  not  only  disapproved,  but 
several  of  its  members  assailed  the  ministers  individually,  and  pro- 
posed that  "an  address  be  made  to  his  Majesty  to  remove  John 
Lord  Somers,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  from  his  presence  and 
councils  for  ever."  This  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 
The  bill  regarding  the  forfeited  estates  received  the  royal  assent , 
and  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  23rd  May. 

The  proceedings  of  this  session  were  characterised  by  great, 
violence  and  asperity  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  with  the  obvi- 
ous intention  of  alienating  the  confidence  of  the  King  from  the 
Whig  ministry.  The  expediency  of  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion was  suggested  to  his  Majesty,  and  great  endeavours  were 
made  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Somers,  who  from  his  su- 
perior judgment,  was  justly  considered  the  mainstay  of  the  exist- 
ing cabinet.  For  some  time,  the  King  resisted  these  attempts, 
but  was  at  length  induced  to  intimate  to  Lord  Somers,  that  his 
withdrawal  from  office  was  necessary  to  the  public  welfare.  So- 
mers, however,  boldly  replied,  that  he  feared  not  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  and  that  he  would  not  resign  office  so  long  as  he  had 
his  Majesty's  support ;  but  that  whenever  the  King  forwarded  a 
warrant  commanding  him  to  relinquish  the  seals,  he  would  in- 
stantly comply.  On  the  17th  April,  Lord  Jersey  waited  on  Somers 
with  a  warrant  to  that  effect.  Thus  was  a  staunch,  able  and 
honourable  supporter  of  the  Revolution,  and  firm  friend  of  the 
King,  driven  from  office  by  the  factious  machinations  of  men  who 
could  not  pretend  to  the  possession  of  any  of  his  estimable  public 
qualities.  On  the  21st  May,  the  change  of  the  seals  was  confided 
to  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper. 

The  House  of  Lords  having,  during  the  late  session,  presented 
an  address  to  the  King  regarding  the  Scotch  settlement  at  Darien, 
his  Majesty  thus  alluded  to  the  subject  of  a  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland: — "His  Majesty  was  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  both 
Kingdoms  ;  and  was  inclined  to  hope,  that  after  they  had  lived 
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near  a  hundred  years  under  the  same  head,  some  happy  expedient 
might  be  found  for  making  them  one  people,  in  ease  a  treaty  were 
set  on  foot  for  that  purpose  :  and  therefore  he  very  earnestly 
recommended  that  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  House." 
The  Lords  then  prepared  a  bill  authorising  commissioners  to  un- 
dertake the  matter,  but  the  Commons  refused  compliance.  The 
wise  and  salutary  proposition  of  King  William  was  carried  into 
operation  during  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  a  second  treaty  of  partition  was 
concluded  between  England,  Holland  and  France  ;*  the  first 
treaty  being  nullified  by  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia. By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  that  of  Ryswick  was  confirmed  ; 
and  should  the  King  of  Spain  die  without  issue,  the  Dauphin  was 
to  receive  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  islands  on 
the  Italian  coast  belonging  to  Spain  ;  to  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria  were  ceded  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  all  the  remaining 
Spanish  dominions  within  and  without  Europe. 

In  June,  (1700),  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  resigned  the  post 
of  Lord  Chamberlain,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  conferred  on 
the  Earl  of  Jersey.  The  Earl  of  Romney  was  appointed  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber. 
On  the  4th  July,  the  King  departed  for  Holland,  and  on  the  7th, 
safely  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination. 

Parliament  assembled  in  Scotland  on  the  21st  of  May;  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury  acting  as  High  Commissioner.  The  affairs 
of  the  India  and  other  trading  companies  chiefly  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature. 

*  On  the  29th  July,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
departed  this  life,  aged  eleven  years  and  five  days.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death  was  a  cold  and  fever  caught  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  his  birth  day  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  The  young  Prince  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order,  and 
had  he  lived,  would  probably  have  ranked  among  the  greatest  of 
our  monarchs.f  The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  greatly  raised 
by  the  decease  of  the  Duke,  as  they  considered  that  a  formidable 
impediment  to  the  sucession  of  the  son  of  James  II.  was  thus  re- 
moved. On  the  other  hand,  the  constituted  authorities,  the  Pro- 
testants, and  supporters  of  the  settlement  of  1689>  directed  their 
attention  towards  Sophia,  Electress  Dowager  of  Hanover,  as 
nearest  Protestant  heir  to  the  crown  ;  the  legislature  adhering  as 
closely  as  possible   to  the   hereditary  principle.^     Her  Highness 


*  Signed  at  London,  13th  March,  1700,  and  at  the  Hague  on  the  25th  of 
same  month. 

f  Dr.  Kowel's  Medulla  Historiao  Anglicanse.  8th  Edit.  Lond.  1724. 
p.  424. 

J  Her  Highness  was  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  His  eldest  daughter,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  married,  on  14th  February.  1613,  Frederick,  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  afterwards  chosen  King  of  Bohemia.  Their  daughter 
Sophia.,  above  mentioned,  married  Ernest  Augustus,  first  E'ector  of  Hanover, 
whose  son  ascended  the  English  throne,  as  George  the  First.  This  sove- 
reign was  born  26th  May,  1660,  succeeded  his  father  as  Elector  in  1698, 
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now  visited  King  William  at  Grave  and  accompanied  his  Majesty 
to  the  Hague,  where,  it  is  probable,  the  measures  regarding  the 
succession,  enacted  in  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  were 
concerted. 

An  alliance  had  been  some  time  previously  formed  and  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  and  the  Kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Poland,  in  order  to  crush  the  young  King  of  Sweden. 
Many  states  evinced  an  anxiety  to  effect  a  cessation  of  these  hos- 
tilities, but  none  were  more  desirous  than  England  and  Holland. 
By  the  laudable  exertions  of  King  William,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  on  the  18th  of  August,  between  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Holstein  ;  and  his  Majesty  further  used  all  his  influence  with  the 
Czar  and  Poland  to  induce  them  to  accede  to  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement. That  disastrous  consequences  must  have  arisen  from 
war  and  disunion  among  the  northern  Protestant  states,  is  quite 
obvious;  and,  therefore,  the  course  thus  pursued  by  King  Wil- 
liam was  in  accordance  with  his  proved  attachment  to  that  cause, 
to  the  furtherance  and  support  of  which  his  whole  life  had  been 
devoted.  On  the  17th  October,  his  Majesty  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, landed  at  Harwich  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  20th, 
reached  Hampton-court. 

During  the  summer,  negociations  relative  to  the  succession  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  were  prosecuted  without  intermission.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  as  arranged  by  France  and  England, 
were  submitted  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  but  none  of  them 
signified  their  approval,  excepting  the  King  of  Portugal.  The 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  the  parties  most  interested  in  the 
affair,  not  only  rejected  the  terms,  but  bestowed  their  strongest 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  France,  in  thus  indecently  disposing  of 
the  Spanish  territories  during  the  existence  of  their  sovereign. — 
When  the  intended  partition  became  generally  known  in  Eng- 
land, it  caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind  ;  a  feeling 
considerably  fomented  by  the  enemies  of  the  government,  who 
thus  endeavoured  to  bring  the  King  into  disrepute  with  the  na- 
tion. The  object  of  his  Majesty  was,  however,  perfectly  defen- 
sible, as  the  proposed  treaty  seemed  the  only  means  of  averting  a 
renewal  of  those  hostilities,  to  which  the  country  seemed  to  have 
the  strongest  disinclination. 

Matters  were  speedily  brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Spain  ;  which  event  took  place  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1700.  Previously  to  demise,  it  is  said  his  Majesty  perfected  a 
will,  by  which  he  nominated  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  (second  son  of 
the  Dauphin,  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIV.),  his  universal  heir.  The 
mode  in  which  this  document  was  obtained,  and  its  genuineness, 
are  matters  of  controversy.  Some  assert,  or  insinuate,  that  the 
will  was  a  forgery  of  Cardinal  Portocarero  and  a  few  of  the  gran- 
dees of  Spain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  will  was  accepted  by  France, 
and  on  the  4th  December,  the  new  King  (Philip  V.)  departed  for 
his  Spanish  dominions.  Thus  was  an  immense  accession  made  to 
the   already  enormous  power  of  France.     The   King   of  Spain 
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forthwith  notified  his  accession  to  all  the  European  powers,  ex- 
cepting Great  Britain. 

Dissatisfaction  with  his  Whig  ministers  had  long  existed  in  the 
mind  of  King  William.  Assailed  by  a  vigorous  and  unscrupulous 
opposition,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  the  prerogative  or  regal 
dignity  of  his  Majesty,  and  from  their  defence  of  a  standing  army 
had  lost  favour  in  the  country  at  large.  To  leave  the  kingdom 
totally  unprotected,  would  have  been  highly  criminal  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry;  but  the  supporters  of  just  measures,  when  at- 
tended by  necessary  but  perhaps  onerous  levies,  will  never  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  race  for  mere  ephemeral  popularity,  with  those 
unprincipled  individuals  who  recommend  themselves  to  the  shallow, 
the  ignorant  and  the  unthinking,  (who  form  the  mass  of  mankind), 
by  measures  of  spurious  reform  and  undue  retrenchment.  The 
multitude,  in  general,  are  too  apt  to  seize  mere  temporary  ad- 
vantages with  avidity,  careless  whether  they  may  not  be  conferred 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  vital,  permanent  interests.  Thus  did 
the  Jacobites  and  malcontents  of  1700,  by  basely  pandering  to 
the  false  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and  by  mere  factious  vio- 
lence, procure  the  temporary  ejectment  of  ministers,  who  from 
their  attachment  to  the  constitutional  settlement  at  the  Revolu- 
tion and  to  the  Protestant  cause,  were,  unquestionably,  the  true 
friends  of  their  King  and  country  ;  while  they  ensured  the  succes- 
sion of  men  inclined  to  second  the  interests  of  the  late  sovereign, 
and  to  cherish  those  despotic,  Popish,  and  corrupt  French  prin- 
ciples which  had  caused  his  ejectment  from  the  throne. 

To  the  Earl  of  Rochester  was  now  entrusted  the  management 
of  affairs,  with  (12th  Dec.  1700),  the  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  raise  Mr.  Montagu  to  the 
rank  of  Baron  Halifax,  in  order  to  withdraw  his  opposition  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Godolphin  was  appointed  first 
commissioner  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  Tankerville,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  in  place  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  deceased ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  principal  Secretary  of  State  ;  from  which  office  the  Earl 
of  Jersey  was  removed.  Shrewsbury  had  resigned,  Orford  had 
retired,  Somers  was  dismissed,  and  the  retirement  of  Montagu 
left  all  the  higher  offices  open  to  the  Jacobite  party. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  6th  February,  1701,  and  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  10th,  when  the  Commons  elected  Robert  Harley, 
Esq.,  to  the  office  of  Speaker.  In  the  opening  speech,  the  King- 
observed, — "  that  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  having 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  further  provi- 
sion made  for  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  line,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  the  nation  and  the  security  of  its  religion  so  much 
depended,  he  commanded  it  to  their  early  and  effectual  considera^ 
tion.  He  advised  them  to  consider  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
embroiled  by  the  late  King  of  Spain's  death,  and  the  declaration 
of  his  successor,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences 
thereof.  He  desired  an  aid,  and  supplies  for  the  deficiencies,  and 
especially  recommended  the  condition  of  the  navy,  and  the  im- 
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provement  of  trade  by  employing  the  poor." — It  became  speedily 
evident,  that  France  had  a  regularly  organised  party  in  the  pre- 
sent parliament.  It  is  believed,  that  this  was  produced  by  the 
weight  of  French  gold  ;  the  packet  rarely  arriving  from  that  coun- 
try without  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  Louis  d'or.*  Such  was  the 
quantity  of  this  coin  now  in  circulation,  that  in  the  course  of  six 
months,  a  million  of  guineas  were  produced  from  them  at  the 
English  mint. 

The  French  party  in  the  Commons  proposed  that  England 
should  acknowledge  the  new  King  of  Spain,  and  prepared  a  motion 
to  that  effect.  At  first,  this  proposition  seemed  to  meet  concur- 
rence, but  being  warmly  opposed  by  a  member,  who  declared 
that  he  presumed  the  next  vote  would  be  a  recognition  of  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales  (son  of  James  II.),  the  motion  was 
relinquished.  On  the  14th  February,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  the  House  would  support  the  King  and  govern- 
ment. 

Parliament  was  now  earnestly  entreated  by  his  Majesty  to  con- 
sider and  prepare  measures  to  ensure  the  Protestant  succession  to 
the  Crown,  after  the  demise  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Princess  of 
Denmark.  The  Commons  house  of  Parliament,  accordingly, 
(3rd  March)  resolved : — "  That  for  preserving  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion 
by  law  established ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  that  a  further 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  limitation  and  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  after  his  Majesty  and  the  Princess 
and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  respectively."  On  the  12th  March, 
the  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  having;  made 
their  report,  the  House  resolved  : — "  I.  That  whoever  shall  here- 
after come  to  the  possession  of  the  crown,  shall  join  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established.  II. 
That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity  of  this  realm  shall 
hereafter  come  to  any  person,  not  being  a  native  of  this  Kingdom 
of  England,  this  nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for 
the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  crown  of  England,  without  consent  of  parliament.  III. 
That  no  person,  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  shall  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  without  consent  of  parliament.  IV.  That  from  and  af- 
ter the  time,  that  the  further  limitation  by  this  act  shall  take 
effect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  well  governing  of  this 
Kingdom,  which  are  properly  cognisable  in  the  privy  council  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  shall  be  transacted  there,  and 
all  resolutions  taken  thereupon,  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the 
privy  council,  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same.  V.  That, 
after  the  limitation  shall  take  effect,  no  person  born  out  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,  although  he  be  naturalised,  or  made  a  deni- 

.    *  Each  of  about  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  sterling. 
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zen  (except  such  as  are  born  of  English  parents)  shall  be  capable 
to  be  of  the  privy  council  or  a  member  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment, or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary, or  to  have  any  grant  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
from  the  crown  to  himself,  or  to  any  others  in  trust  for  him.     VI. 
That  no  person,  who  hath  an  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the 
Kino-,   or  receives  a  pension  from  the  crown  shall  be  capable  of 
servino-  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.     VII.     That, 
after  the  limitation  shall  take  effect,  the  judges  commissioners  be 
quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint,  but  upon  addresses  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them.*     VIII.     That  no 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England  be  pleadable  to  an  im- 
peachment  by    the    Commons    in    parliament.     IX.     That    the 
Princess    Sophia,    Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,    be    declared 
the  next  in  succession  to  the   Crown    of   England  in  the  Pro- 
testant line,  after  his  Majesty  and  the  Princess,  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies  respectively ;  and  that  the  further  limitation  of  the 
Crown  be  to  the  said  Princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body 
being  Protestants.     X.     That  a  bill  be  brought  in  upon  the  said 
resolutions." — A  bill  was,  accordingly,    introduced,   passed  both 
houses,    (12th  June)    received    the    royal    assent.     Immediately 
afterwards,    King    William    forwarded    a    copy    of  the    Act    to 
the  Electress,  and  invested  the  Elector  with  the  order  of   the 
garter. 

Great  sensation  was  produced  among  the  various  Romish  pre- 
tenders to  the  British  Crown  by  this  momentous  and  final  settle- 
ment of  the  succession.  Anne-Mary,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  (daugh- 
ter of  Charles  the  First's  daughter  Henrietta-Anne,  who  married 
inT66l  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans,  sole  brother  of  Louis  XIV), 
came  forward  with  a  protest  against  the  important  arrangement, 
statino-  that  "she  was  next  in  succession  after  his  Majesty  Wil- 
liam III.  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England  which  always  preferred  the  nearest 
to  the  remotest  line  ;"  but  this  proceeding  elicited  no  notice  what- 
soever. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  the  Duchess  did  not  re- 
cognise the  claim  of  the  son  of  James  II.,  she  seemed  thus  to 
justify  the  previous  opinion  that  his  birth  and  identity  were  fairly 
matters  of  controversy.  No  alternative,  however,  remained  to 
the  British  parliament.  In  defence  of  their  religion,  rights, 
liberties  and  properties,  they  were  compelled  to  reject  the  adhe- 
rents of  an  intolerant  church,  which  inculcated  principles  subver- 
sive of  all  these  vital  interests.  With  evident  reluctance  did  the 
legislature  depart  from  the  strict  line  of  descent,  but  the  deviation 
was  imperatively  required  by  regard  to  their  own  self-preserva- 
tion.    May  the  members  of  the  Protestant  House  of  Hanover, 


*  This  was  an  excellent  arrangement.  Previously  judges  were  appointed 
durant  bene  placito,  the  evil  effects  of  which  were  visible  in  the  dismissal  by 
James  II.  of  the  upright  judges  who  declared  for  the  acquittal  of  the  seven 
bishops. 
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then  called  to  reign  over  us,  never  forget  the  principles  which 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  these  realms. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe.  King  William  now 
submitted  certain  articles  to  the   French,  to  which  they  refused 
concurrence.     Anxious  then  to  prevent  his  Majesty  from  er_     j 
ing  in  hostilities,   Louis  XIV.  made  endeavours  to  excite  dissen- 
sions in  England;  in  which  scheme  he  was  but  too  successful. 
On  the  1  Sih.  March,  his  Majesty  communicated  the  substance  and 
result  of  his  foreign  negociations  to  the  Commons,  on  which  thev 
returned    an    address    censuring    the    treaty    of  partition.      The 
House  of  Lords  had,  on  the  17th  March,  taken  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  into  consideration,  and,  in  an  address  to  the  King  recom- 
mended caution  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  in  any  negociations 
with  France.      On  the  2nd  April,  the  Commons  unanimously  re- 
solved : — "That  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  carry  on  the 
negociations  in  concert  with  the   States-General,  and  take  such 
measures  therein  as  might  most  conduce  to  their  safety,  and  to 
assure  him,  that  they  would  effectually  enable  him  to  support  the 
treaty  of  1677" — By  the  treaty  of  l677j   England  was  bound  to 
furnish  to  the  Dutch,  ten  thousand  men  and  twenty  ships  of  war, 
in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  attacked  by  any  hostile  power. 
The   Commons   promised  no  further  assistance  against   France  ; 
but  the  Lords  requested  his  Majesty  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  and  other  sovereigns,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  per- 
nicious career  of  Louis  XIV.     By  this  pernicious  division  in  the 
English  councils,  the  King  of  France  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his 
negociations  with  augmented  power  and  authority. 

On  the  19th  April,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  received,  at  Paris, 
a  letter  from  the  new  King  of  Spain  notifying  his  accession  to  the 
King  of  England.  The  communication  was  perused  in  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  council,  and  the  new  ministry,  after  much  entreaty, 
prevailed  on  King  William  to  acknowledge  Philip  V.  as  King  of 
Spain.  The  cabinet  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  apprize  the  parlia- 
ment, or  privy  council,  with  this  important  proceeding,  which  was 
first  communicated  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  Paris 
Gazette.  The  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  expressed  much  sur- 
prise at  such  step  on  the  part  of  King  Vwlliam,  but  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  justified  the  measure  by  the  example  of  Holland  and 
the  divisions  which  prevailed  in  Germany  on  the  subject.  The 
French  now  desired  to  enter  into  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Dutch,  but  the  latter  resolutely  refused,  and  called  on  England 
for  the  assistance  promised  in  1677-  The  Commons  declared 
their  determination  to  grant  the  desired  succour  to  the  States 
General. 

The  impeachment  of  certain  members  of  the  late  administration 
now  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament.  The  Earl  of  Portland 
was  the  first  object  of  attack.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  Commons 
resolved : — "  That  William,  Earl  of  Portland,  by  negociating  and 
concluding  the  treaty  of  partition  (which  was  destructive  to  the 
trade  of  the  Kingdom,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe)  is 

ss 
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guilty,  and  shall  be  impeached  of  high  crimes    and    misdemea- 
nours.*— Sir  John  Levison  Gower  was  then  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  impeach  his  Lordship  ac- 
cordingly, and  further  to  state,  that  the  Commons  would,  in  due 
time,    exhibit   particular    articles   against    Lord    Portland.     The 
Earls  of  Orford,  and  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax  were,  however, 
the  principal  objects  of  assault  on  this  occasion.     The  following 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven  or  eight: — "  That 
John,  Lord  Somers  by  advising  his  Majesty  in  the  year  1698,  to 
the  treaty  for  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  whereby  large 
territories  of  the  King  of  Spain's  dominions  were  to  be  delivered 
up  to  France,  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour."     Im- 
mediately afterwards,  they  resolved  : — "  That   Edward,  Earl  of 
Orford,  and   Charles,   Lord  Halifax,  be  for  the  same  reasons  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours."      On  the  following 
day,    these    three  noblemen  were  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords.     The  Commons,  however,  felt  assured  that  the 
impeached  peers  would  sustain  no  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  up- 
per house,  as  a  majority  of  the  Lords  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  proceeding.     They,  therefore,  adopted  another  course,  and 
(16th  April)  addressed  the  King,  requesting  him  to  remove  the 
impeached  noblemen  from  his  councils  and  presence  for  ever  ;  to 
which  his  Majesty  returned  an  answer  in  general  terms,  stating 
that  he  would  employ  no  persons  but  such  as  he  thought  eligible 
to   the   public   service.     Perceiving    the    unjust    and   precipitate 
course  of  the   Commons,  the  peers  addressed   the    King,    "be- 
seeching him  not  to  pass  any  censure  on  the  impeached  Lords, 
until  they  were  tried,  and  judgment  given  according  to  the  usage 
of 'parliament,   and  the  laws  of  the,  land."     No  specific  reply  was 
returned  to  this  address,  but  his  Majesty  retained  the  names  of 
the  four  nobleman  in  the  list  of  his  privy  council,  contrary  to  the 
desire  of  the   Commons.     The  latter  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
prosecute  the  affair,  imagining,  probably,  that  they  had  sufficiently 
damaged  the  impeached  noblemen  to  prevent  the  King  from  again 
restoring  them  to  office,  j" 

The  accused  parties,  however,  conceived  it  due  to  their  honour 
to  demand  a  trial.  In  consequence,  the  House  of  Lords  (5th 
May)  reminded  the  Commons  that  no  specific  articles  had  yet  been 
presented  against  the  impeached  noblemen,  as  the  ends  of  justice 
and  the  .usage  of  parliament  required.  In  answer  to  this  applica- 
tion, the  Commons  forwarded  (9th  May)  ten  articles  against  the 
Earl  of  Orford;  on  the  19th  May,  fourteen  articles  against  Lord 
Somers ;  but  notwithstanding  several  messages  from  the  Lords, 
no  definite  accusation  was  forthcoming  in  the  case  of  Lords  Port- 
land and  Halifax.  The  Commons  still  manifesting  reluctance  to 
proceed,  the  Lords  entered  upon  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Orford 
and  Lord  Somers,  (on  the  17th  June),  and  honourably  acquitted 

*   Tindal's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Vol.  iii.  p.  457.  Fol. 
f  Dulrymple's  Memoirs.  Vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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them  of  the  imputations  laid  to  their  charge.  On  the  20th  June,' 
the  Commons  agreed  to  a  protest  against  the  Lords,  rendering 
them  responsible  for  the  delay  in  furnishing  the  supplies,  which 
they  alleged,  was  produced  by  those  who  sought  to  produce  divi- 
sion between  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  In  return,  the  Lords 
insisted  that  no  blame  could  justly  attach  to  them,  but  on  the 
contrary  must  rest  with  those  who,  by  the  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  Commons,  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  public  business. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  clearly  in  the  wrong. 

Articles  of  impeachment  were,  at  length,  exhibited  against 
Lord  Halifax,  on  the  14th  June  ;  to  which  his  Lordship  furnished 
a  reply.  The  matter  was,  however,  not  pursued  by  the  Com- 
mons, nor  were  there  any  articles  produced  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Portland.  In  consequence,  the  House  of  Lords  (24th  June)  dis- 
missed all  the  impeachments,  as  likewise  one,  long  impending, 
against  the  Duke  of  Leeds ;  a  proceeding,  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  country  at  large.*  Immediately  afterwards,  parliament  was 
prorogued  to  the  7th  August.  A  dissolution  speedily  ensued  ;  a 
most  salutary  measure,  as  France  and  the  Jacobites  had  obviously 
a  strong  party  in  this  parliament,  whose  acts,  with  few  exceptions, 
had  been  most  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  King  and 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  28th  June,  his  Majesty  appointed  Lords  Justices  to 
administer  affairs  in  his  absence,  and  on  the  1st  July,  accompanied 
by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  embarked  at  Margate,  and  landed  at 
the  Hague  in  safety.  On  the  4th,  he  received  the  compliments 
of  the  various  foreign  ministers,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
assembly  of  the  States,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  following  ner- 
vous and  inspiriting  terms  : — "  High  and  mighty  Lords, — I  always 
come  into  this  country  with  joy,  but  most  especially  in  this  dan- 
gerous conjuncture  of  affairs,  because  I  foresee  my  presence  will 
be  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  state.  I  was  in  hope,  and  de- 
sired to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  repose  and  quiet,  aud,  after 
the  end  thereof,  to  have  left  this  state  in  a  quiet  and  flourishing 
condition  ;  to  which  end  I  have  always  laboured,  particularly  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace.  But  since  there  have  happened 
such  great  alterations  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  that  we  know  not 
what  will  be  the  disposal  of  divine  Providence  concerning  them  ; 
nevertheless  I  can  assure  your  High  Mightinesses,  that,  whether 
affairs  may  be  accommodated  without  coming  to  further  embroil  - 
ments,  or  whether  we  must  be  obliged  to  take  arms  again,  I  per- 
sist in  the  same  affection,  and  the  same  zeal,  which  I  ever  had  for 
the  service  and  prosperity  of  these  provinces  ;  and  will  contribute, 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  whatever  may  tend  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  this  state,  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties  and  reli- 
gion, and  their  particular  security,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe.  I 
am  overjoyed  to  find  all  things  still  in  a  quiet  condition  ;  which, 
next  to  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time.     Book  vi.  Vol.  iii.  p.  309. 
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speedy  and  unanimous  resolution  of  your  High  Mightinesses,  to 
put  yourselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
respective  confederates  will  contribute  strenuously  towards  it ; 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  only  means  to  prevent  a  war;  or,  in 
case  of  a  rupture,  to  defend  the  state  from  the  danger  that  threat- 
ens it.  It  is  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  I  can  assure  your  High 
Mightinesses,  not  only  of  my  affection,  but  of  that  of  the  whole 
English  nation ;  and  that  they  are  ready  to  assist  this  state,  and 
strongly  to  contribute  towards  their  defence,  and  to  whatever  may 
tend  to  the  common  security  :  and  this  is  what  your  High  Migh- 
tinesses may  he  fully  convinced  of.  I  hope  the  great  God  will 
bless  the  means,  which  you  have  made  use  of,  either  by  way  of 
negociation,  or  by  force  of  arms,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  to  attain  the 
end  proposed ;  that  is  to  say,  reasonable  security  for  the  common 
cause,  and  particularly  the  preservation  of  this  state  in  their  liber- 
ties and  religion :  there  is  nothing  which  I  wish  with  more  fer- 
vency, and  I  will  contribute  towards  it  whatever  lies  in  my  power. 
This  is  what  I  thought  necessary  to  say  at  present ;  only  that  I 
desire  the  continuance  of  your  High  Mightinesses  affection  and 
amity." — Thanks  were  returned  to  his  Majesty  by  the  President, 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  for  his  gracious  address. 

The  merit  of  this  energetic  speech  and  subsequent  exertions  on 
the  part  of  King  William  is  much  enhanced  by  the  circumstance, 
that  his  health  and  strength  now  began  to  decline,  and  that  he  felt 
conscious,  he  was  hastening  to  his  grave.  His  Majesty,  however, 
studiously  endeavoured  to  conceal  these  melancholy  facts  from  the 
world,  lest  the  effect  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  grand  alliance 
then  forming  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  the  restless  and 
aspiring  monarch  of  France.* 

King  William  now  proceeded  to  inspect  the  frontier  garrisons 
of  Holland,  visited  Berghen-op-zoom,  Sluice,  and  other  places, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Hague.  During  his  absence,  Count 
D'Avaux,the  French  ambassador,  had  been  recalled  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  alleged  as  the  cause,  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  without  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain.  The  states  re- 
plied, stating  that  "  they  did  not  blindly  follow  the  King  of  Great 
Britain's  sentiments,  but  had  a  great  deference  for  his  advice,  be- 
cause they  were  persuaded,  he  was  wholly  inclined  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  convinced,  that  he  sought  nothing  but  the  welfare 
of  their  republic." — That  war  approached,  none  could  now  doubt. 
The  Dutch,  therefore,  considerably  augmented  their  military 
force  and  strengthened  the  frontier  fortifications  of  their  country. 

The  Kings  of  England  and  Denmark  and  the  States  General 

*  "  Though  his  body  was  wasted,''  says  Dalrymple,  "  his  legs  swelled 
his  voice  like  that  of  a  grasshopper  weakened  by  an  asthma,  the  most  dis- 
couraging of  all  diseases,  because  at  every  draught  of  breath,  it  reminds  the 
sufferer,  and  those  who  see  him,  that  it  may  be  his  last ;  yet,  surrounded  with 
statesmen  and  warriors,  the  eye  of  the  eagle  (that  feature  of  his  face  which 
struck  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  when  he  saw  the  King  for  the  first  time  at  the 
battle  of  Landen)  and  the  spirit  of  the  eagle  still  remained  with  him.'' 
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now  entered  into  an  alliance,  by  which  Denmark  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  other  powers  with  four  thousand  horse  and  eight  thou- 
sand infantry.  On  the  7th  September,  a  treaty  was  perfected 
between  the  Emperor,  England  and  Holland.  Troops  daily  ar- 
rived in  the  latter  country,  and  vigorous  preparations  were  made 
for  the  apparently  inevitable  hostilities.  King  William  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  prosecution  of  these  prudential  measures. 

Little  matter  is  furnished  to  the  historian  by  the  proceedings  in 
Ireland  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  our  great  deliverer. 
As  already  stated,  parliament  was  not  summoned  subsequently  to 
the  year  1698.  Between  this  period  and  that  of  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Rochester,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  government  was  con- 
ducted by  three  Lords  Justices  ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  the  Earls 
of  Jersey  and  Galway  being  first  nominated,  and  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Bolton,  the  Earls  of  Berkeley  and  Galway.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Earl  of  Rochester  being  required  in  England,  he  did 
not  assume  the  reins  of  government  till  the  18th  September,  1701  ; 
affairs  being  meanwhile  managed  by  Narcissus  Marsh  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Henry  Moore  Earl  of  Drogheda  and  Hugh  Montgo- 
mery Earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  Lords  Justices.  Pursuant  to 
the  power  conferred  on  them,  the  trustees  of  the  forfeited  estates 
opened  their  court,  and  received  the  claims  of  the  various  persons 
interested  in  them.  It  now  became  evident,  that  the  sale  of  the 
forfeitures  instead  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  would  not  pro- 
duce more  than  one-third  of  the  sum.  No  propositions  had.been 
as  yet  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  estates.* 

The  individual  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  all 
the  troubles  and  commotions  of  those  times  now  lay  on  his  death 
bed.  The  unfortunate  James,  whose  health  had  been  for  some 
time  declining,  now  approached  dissolution.  Lie  expired  in  the 
arms  of  the  Popish  priests,  at  St.  Germain's,  on  Friday,  16th  Sep- 
tember, 1701,  having  attained  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.|  Ne- 
glected by  the  world,  and  utterly  rejected  by  his  own  subjects,  he 
had  devoted  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  to  strict  retirement  and 
the  exercise  of  superstition.  "  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "naturally 
a  man  of  truth,  fidelity,  and  justice ;  but  his  religion  was  so  in- 
fused in  him,  and  he  was  so  managed  in  it  by  his  priests,  that  the 
principles  which  nature  had  laid  in  had  little  power  over  him  when 
the  concerns  of  his  church  stood  in  the  way.  Lie  had  no  personal 
vices  but  of  one  sort,  he  was  still  wandering  from  one  amour  to 
another  ;  but  priests  know  how  to  engage  Princes  more  entirely 
into  their  interests,  by  making  them  compound  for  their  sins  by 
a  great  zeal  for  holy  church,  as  they  call  it." — Few  are  totally  de- 
void of  good  qualities,  and  James  may  have  had  his  share  of  them, 
but  we  have  little  evidence  of  his  truth  and  justice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  excellent  Chancellor 
Hyde,  first  Earl  of  Clarendon.     He  married  this  lady  privately, 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own   Time.     Book  vi. 
f  Dangean's  Meraoires  de  Loin's  xiv. 
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and  afterwards  attempted  to  repudiate  her  by  denying  the  mar- 
riage and  impeaching  her  chastity.  She  was,  however,  acknow- 
ledged Duchess  of  York,  despite  the  base  manoeuvres  and  calum- 
nious aspersions  of  her  husband.*  The  deceit,  falsehood,  and 
perjury  of  James,  in  his  quality  of  King,  (qualities  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  allowed  him  by  Burnet),  must  find  their  best  ex- 
cuse in  natural  debility  of  understanding,  operated  upon  by  the 
craft  and  energy  of  the  priesthood  of  Rome.  By  his  first  wife, 
Anne  Hyde,  James  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters ;  of  whom 
but  two  daughters  reached  maturity,  viz.,  Mary,  born  in  1662, 
and  Anne  born  6th  February,  1665,  married,  the  28th  July, 
1683,  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  son  to  Frederick  III.  King 
of  Denmark,  and  Sophia  Amelia  of  Lunenburgh.  By  his  second 
wife,  Mary,  (daughter  of  Alphonso  D'Este,  Duke  of  Modena,  and 
Laura  Martinozzi),  James  had  a  son  named  Charles,  and  another, 
suppositious,  called  James,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  10th  June, 
1688;  besides  three  daughters  born  in  England,  and  a  fourth 
born  at  St.  Germain's,  the  18th  June,  1692.  By  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  had  three  ille- 
gitimate children,  one  of  whom  was  James  Fitz-James,  created 
Duke  of  Berwick.  In  1706,  Berwick  was  appointed  Marshal  of 
France.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Philipsbourgh  in  1734, 
and  left  a  volume  of  Memoirs  which  were  published  by  the  Abbe 
Hook  in  1778.  His  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  preceding 
pages.  By  another  mistress,  Catherine  Sedley,  Countess  of  Dor- 
chester, James  left  one  child.  Mary,  his  second  wife,  survived 
him.     She  died  at  St.  Germain's,  26th  April,  1 7 1 8.f 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  unhappy  James,  Louis  XIV., 
in  direct  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  proclaimed  and 
acknowledged  his  son  King  of  England,  by  the  style  of  James  III. ; 
a  course  subsequently  pursued  by  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Pope 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoyx  The  unscrupulous  Louis  further  used 
all  his  influence  with  the  various  courts  of  Europe,  to  induce  them 
to  acknowledge  the  pretender,  and  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  use 
entreaties  with  the  Emperor  and  other  Romish  Princes  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  interference  of  his  Holiness  was,  however, 
unattended  by  any  share  of  success.  The  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Portugal  returned  a  direct  refusal  to  the  proposition  of  Louis. 

On  learning  the  extraordinary  and  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
French  monarch,  King  William  instantly  despatched  a  courier  to 

*  Encyclopaedia   Brit.  Art.    Hyde.  Edinb.  1815. 

f  Raleigh's  Hist,  of  England,  Granger's  Biog.  Hist.  Eng. — Regarding 
James,  in  his  capacity  of  King,  De  Lolme  thus  writes  : — "  If  we  consider  the 
solemn  engagements  entered  into,  not  by  his  predecessors  only,  but  by  him- 
self, which  this  prince  endeavoured  to  break  ;  how  cool  and  deliberate  was 
his  attack  on  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  people  ;  how  unprovoked  the 
attempt,  and,  in  short,  how  totally  destitute  he  was  of  any  plea  of  self-defence 
or  necessity — a  plea  to  which  most  of  the  Princes  who  have  been  at  variance 
with  their  subjects  have  had  a  more  or  less  distant  claim  ;  we  shall  look  upon 
him  as  being  perhaps  the  most  guilty  monarch  that  ever  existed  " — Constitu- 
tion of  England.     Book  II.  Chap.  xvii. 
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the  King  of  Sweden  with  intelligence  of  this  flagrant  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Rysvvick  of  which  he  was  guarantee  ;  and,  on  the  same 
day,  forwarded  an  order  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  his  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  to  return  forthwith,  without  the  customary  audience 
of  leave.  His  Lordship  promptly  complied.  Poussin,  the  French 
secretary  at  London,  was,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  by  the  Lords 
Justices  to  depart  the  kingdom  by  a  specific  day. 

The  King  of  France  attempted  to  justify  his  conduct  by  the 
publication  of  a  manifesto,  which  he  forwarded  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.  In  this  jesuitictil  document,  he  alleged  "that  he  was 
under  no  engagement  to  the  contrary  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
the  fourth  article  of  which  declares  only,  that  he  should  not  dis- 
turb the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his 
dominions,  nor  assist  with  troops,  ships  or  other  succours  those 
who  should  attempt  to  disturb  him."  This  was  an  extremely  feeble 
defence,  or  rather  no  defence  at  all.  For,  what  could  be  more  likely 
to  "  disturb  the  King  of  Great  Britain,"  what  more  insulting, 
than  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  claim  of  another  person  to 
his  throne,  or,  in  other  words,  the  assertion  that  William  III.  was 
not  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  crown?  The  people  of  Great 
Britain,  who  conferred  on  him  that  crown,  now  felt  the  warmest 
indignation,  that  a  foreign  power  should  attempt  to  force  a  justly 
repudiated  individual  on  them  as  their  sovereign.* 

The  priority  in  the  public  expression  of  feeling  on  this  momen- 
tous occasion,  is  due  to  the  city  of  London.  In  an  address 
to  the  Lords  Justices,  they  declared  their  "resentment  at 
the  great  indignity  offered  to  his  Majesty  by  the  French  King,  in 
giving  the  title  of  King  of  England,  &c,  to  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales,  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  just  and  lawful  title,  and  to 
the  several  acts  of  parliament  for  settling  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  in  the  Protestant  line ;  whereby  it  was  apparent,  he  de- 
signed, as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  dethrone  his  Majesty,  to  extir- 
pate the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  invade  their  liberties  and  pro- 
perties, for  the  maintaining  of  which,  his  Majesty  had  signalised 
his  zeal,  by  the  frequent  hazarding  his  precious  life.  And  they 
assured  his  Majesty,  that  they  would  at  all  times,  and  upon  all 
occasions,  exert  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  in  defence  of  his  just 
rights,  against  all  invaders  of  his  Crown  and  dignity." — This  loyal 
address  was  but  the  prelude  to  innumerable  others  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  breathing  a  spirit  of  the  firmest  resolution  to  de- 
fend their  venerated  Protestant  King  and  Constitution  and  the 
succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  against  all  pretenders  and 
assailants,  foreign  or  domestic. 

Having  completed  his   continental  alliances,  King  William  de- 

*  Alluding  to  this  treaty,  a  French  writer  says  : — "  le  roi  s'engage  a,  n'in- 
quieter  en  aucunfacon  le  roi  de  la  grande  Bretagne  dans  la  possession  des 
royaumes  et  pays  dont  il  jouissoit."-  Hist,  de  France,  Par  Henault.  T.  3. 
p.  872. — t%  II  reconnut,"  sajs  Voltaire.  "  pour  roi  legitime  d'Angleterre  le 
roi  Guillaume  :  il  promit  de  ne  donner  aucun  secours  a,  Bes  ennemies. — Si&cle 
de  Louis  XIV.    Chap.  xvii. 
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sired  to  return  to  England,  but  was  detained  at  the  Hague  for 
more  than  a  month  by  severe  indisposition  ;  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  studiously  concealed  from  the  public ;  as  the  general 

interest  would  probably  have  been  thus   injuriously   affected 

Being  sufficiently  recovered,  he  embarked  and  landed  at  Margate, 
on  the  4th  of  November,  which  being  his  birth-day,  the  usual  re- 
joicings were  much  augmented. 

The  existence  of  Parliament  was  the  first  matter  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  Jacobite  and  pro-popish  ministry  vainly  endea- 
voured to  prevent  a  dissolution.  The  King,  in  compliance  with 
the  advice  of  his  sincere  friends,  determined  on  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  For  this  purpose,  a  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  11th 
November,  dissolving  the  existing  and  convening  another  parlia- 
ment, to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  30th  December.  Lord 
Godolphin  now  resigned  his  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
which  was  (Dec.  27)  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  noble- 
man who  possessed  the  perfert  confidence  of  his  Majesty.  The 
greatest  exertions  were  made  by  both  parties  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, but  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  Constitution  had  a 
decided  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons. 

Pursuant  to  summons,  parliament  assembled  on  the  30th  of 
December.  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  and  Robert  Harley,  Esq., 
were  candidates  for  the  office  of  Speaker.  The  latter  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen  votes.  On  the  31st  December,  the 
King  addressed  both  houses  in  the  following  wise,  magnanimous 
and  energetic  terms : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"I  promise  myself  you  are  met  together  full  of  that  just  sense 
of  the  common  danger  of  Europe,  and  the  resentment  of  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  French  King,  which  has  been  so  fully  and  uni- 
versally expressed  in  the  loyal  and  and  seasonable  addresses  of  my 
people. 

"  The  owning  and  setting  up  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
for  King  of  England,  is  not  only  the  highest  indignity  offered  to 
me  and  the  nation,  but  does  so  nearly  concern  every  man,  who 
has  a  regard  for  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  present  and  future 
quiet  and  happiness  of  his  country,  that  I  need  not  press  you  to, 
lay  it  seriously  to  heart,  and  to  consider,  what  further  effectual 
means  may  be  used  for  securing  the  succession  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Protestant  line,  and  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  all  pretenders, 
and  their  open  and  secret  abettors. 

"  By  the  French  King's  placing  his  grandson  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  oppress  the  rest  of  Europe  unless 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  be  taken.  Under  this  pretence, 
he  is  become  the  real  master  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  he 
has  made  it  to  be  entirely  depending  on  France,  and  disposes  of 
it,  as  of  his  own  dominions,  and  by  that  meaus  he  has  surrounded 
his  neighbours,  in  such  a  manner,  that  though  the  name  of  peace 
may  be  said  to  continue,  yet  they  are  put  to  the  expense  and  in- 
conveniencies  of  war. 
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"  This  must  affect  England  in  the  nearest  and  most  sensible 
manner,  in  respect  to  our  trade,  which  will  soon  become  precarious 
in  all  the  valuable  branches  of  it ;  in  respect  to  our  peace  and 
safety  at  home,  which  we  cannot  hope  should  long  continue  ;  and 
In  respect  to  that  part,  which  England  ought  to  take  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberty  of  Europe. 

"  In  order  to  obviate  the  general  calamity,  with  whieh  the  rest 
of  Christendom  is  threatened  by  this  exorbitant  power  of  France, 
I  have  concluded  several  alliances,  according  to  the  encourage- 
ment given  me  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  which  I  will  direct 
shall  be  laid  before  you,  and  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  enable 
me  to  make  good, 

u  There  are  some  other  treaties  still  depending,  that  shall  be 
likewise  communicated  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  perfected. 

"  It  is  fit  I  should  tell  you,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  this 
parliament ;  all  matters  are  at  a  stand,  till  your  resolutions  be 
known,  and  therefore  no  time  ought  to  be  lost. 

"  You  have  yet  an  opportunity  by  God's  blessing,  to  secure  to 
you  and  your  posterity,  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  religion  and 
liberties,  if  you  are  not  wanting  to  yourselves,  but  will  exert  the 
ancient  vigour  of  the  English  nation  ;  but  I  tell  you  plainly  my 
opinion  is,  if  you  do  not  lay  hold  on  this  occasion,  you  have  no 
reason  to  hope  for  another. 

"  In  order  to  do  your  part,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  great 
strength  at  sea,  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  our  ships  in 
harbour ;  and  also  that  there  be  such  a  force  at  land,  as  is  expected 
in  proportion  to  the  forces  of  our  allies. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

<l  I  do  recommend  these  matters  to  you  with  that  concern  and 
earnestness  which  their  importance  requires  ;  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  but  press  you  to  take  care  of  the  public  credit,  which  can- 
not be  preserved  but  by  keeping  sacred  that  maxim,  that  they 
shall  never  be  losers  who  trust  to  a  parliamentary  security. 

"  It  is  always  with  regret  when  I  do  ask  aids  of  my  people,  but 
you  will  observe,  that  I  desire  nothing  which  relates  to  any  per- 
sonal expense  of  mine  ;  I  am  only  pressing  you  to  do  all  you  can 
for  your  own  safety  and  honour,  at  so  critical  and  so  dangerous  a 
time,  and  am  willing,  that  what  is  given,  should  be  wholly  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

"  And  since  I  am  speaking  on  this  head,  I  think  it  proper  to 
put  you  in  mind,  that  during  the  late  war,  I  ordered  the  accounts 
to  be  laid  yearly  before  the  parliament,  and  also  gave  my  assent 
to  several  bills  for  taking  the  public  accounts,  that  my  subjects 
might  have  the  satisfaction  how  the  money  given  for  the  war  was 
applied ;  and  I  am  willing  that  matter  may  be  put  in  any  further 
way  of  examination,  that  it  may  appear,  whether  there  were  any 
misapplications  and  mismanagements,  or  whether  the  debt  that  re- 
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his  Majesty  and  the  States  General,  11th  November,  1701. — 
These  various  alliances  met  the  full  approval  of  the  House,  and  a 
large  supply  was  immediately  voted  to  his  Majesty.  Orders  were 
then  issued  to  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  to  furnish  an? 
exact  report  of  the  state  of  the  navy,  the  condition  of  each  ship? 
and  where  stationed.  Regarding  finance,  the  House  directed  that 
an  account  of  the  national  debt  should  be  furnished  ;  and  further 
commanded,  that,  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  Irish  forfeited  estates 
should  attend  with  a  statement  of  their  proceedings. 

On  the  9th  January,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  further  securing  his  Majesty's1 
person  and  succession  of  the  Crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  and 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all 
other  pretenders,  and  their  open  and  secret  abettors  ;  and  on  the 
following  da}r,  they  further  resolved,  that  his  Majesty  be  requested 
that  an  article  be  inserted  in  the  various  alliances  with  foreign 
powers,  importing,  "  that  no  peace  shall  be  made  with  France? 
until  his  Majesty  and  the  nation  have  reparation  for  the  great  in- 
dignity offered  by  the  French  King,  in  owning  and  declaring  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  King  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land." The  Commons  further  resolved,  that  forty  thousand  men 
be  raised  for  the  land  service,  and  the  same  number  for  the  navy  £ 
being  the  force  stated  in  the  contracts  of  his  Majesty  with  his  al- 
lies. The  House  further  addressed  his  Majesty,  requesting  that 
he  would  provide  for  the  half-pay  officers,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
new  recruits  and  levies;  to  which  he  replied,  that,  "it  was  al- 
ways his  intention  so  to  do." 

The  Commons  next  passed  a  bill  attainting  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Lords,  on  the  20th 
February.  A  bill  to  the  same  effect  was  introduced  touching  the 
relict  of  James  II. ;  not,  however,  being  deemed  necessary,  it  was 
relinquished.  An  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  abjuring  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  for  swearing  to  the  King  by  the  title  of 
rightful  and  lawful  King,  and  to  his  heirs  according  to  the  act  of 
settlement,"  originated  in  the  Lords,  but  encountered  some  oppo- 
sition and  delay.  A  bill  to  similar  purport  was,  therefore,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Charles  Hedges  in  the  lower  house,  which  being 
passed,  received  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  on  the  24th  February. 
His  Majesty  addressed  a  letter  to  parliament,  on  the  23d,  recom- 
mending a  legislative  union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Since  his  last  return  from  the  continent,  the  King  apparently 
enjoyed  tolerable  health,  and  might  have  been  spared  to  his  coun- 
try for  some  time  had  not  an  accident  precipitated  his  dissolution. 
Hiding  from  Kensington  palace  (21st  Feb.)  to  Hampton-court? 
his  horse  fell,  by  which  his  Majesty's  right  collar-bone  was  frac- 
tured. He  was  conveyed  to  Hampton-court,  where  the  bone  was 
set  by  Ronjat,  the  Serjeant-surgeon,  and  in  the  afternoon,  his 
Majesty,  contrary  to  advice,  returned  to  Kensington.  This  re- 
moval occasioned  the  disunion  of  the  fracture,  which  was  again 
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remedied  by  the  attendants.  His  Majesty's  health  seemed  to 
advance  favourably  till  Sunday,  1st  March,  when  a  defluxion  fell 
on  one  of  his  knees,  which  caused  great  pain  and  debility,  and  oc- 
casioned considerable  alarm.  Mindful  of  the  public  service,  and 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the  King  instantly  perfected  a 
commission,  under  the  great  seal,  empowering  certain  noblemen 
to  grant  the  royal  assent  to  several  specified  bills.  The  commis- 
sioners, accordingly,  (on  the  2d),  ratified  "  An  act  for  the  at- 
tainder of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  of  high-treason  ;"  "  An 
enactment  that  the  solemn  affirmation  and  declaration  of  the  peo- 
ple, called  Quakers,  shall  be  accepted  instead  of  the  oath  in  the 
usual  form  :"  together  with  some  other  measures  of  minor  con- 
sequence. 

The  King  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  his  bodily 
health.  He  mentioned  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  that  "  all  was  de- 
cayed within,  so  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  go  through  the 
fatigue  of  another  campaign.*  On  the  3rd  March,  his  Majesty 
had  a  short  attack  of  ague,  of  which  he  took  no  particular  notice. 
On  the  following  day,  he  found  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  walk 
for  a  short  period  in  the  gallery  at  Kensington ;  after  which,  find- 
ing himself  fatigued,  he  rested  on  a  couch,  and  falling  asleep, 
caught  cold,  which  induced  a  shivering  fit  and  fever.  His  Majesty 
then  commanded  the  attendance  of  Sir  Thomas  Mellington,  Pre- 
sident of  the  college  of  physicians,  who  was  aided  by  Sir  Theo- 
dore Cokladon,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Hut- 
ton,  Dr.  Hannes,  Dr.  Bidloo,  Dr.  Brown,  and  other  eminent 
medical  practitioners.  No  decided  change  occurred  till  Friday, 
the  6th,  when  a  violent  vomiting  and  other  attacks  greatly  reduced 
his  Majesty's  already  diminished  strength.  On  the  following  day, 
he  ordered  a  commission  to  be  prepared  for  the  ratification  of  the 
important  Bill  of  Abjuration,  and  being  unable  to  write,  he 
stamped  his  name  on  the  paper,  thus,  by  a  closing  act  of  his  life, 
securing  to  the  Kingdom  freedom  from  Popish  tyranny  and  the 
free  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty,  civil  and  religious. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Council  was  summoned  in  the 
afternoon,  to  whom  the  physicians  frequently  reported  the  state 
of  the  royal  patient.  Sir  Thomas  Mellington  finally  informed  the 
council,  that  their  only  hope,  under  Divine  Providence,  rested 
upon  the  remedies  already  administered.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  other  noblemen,  desired  Dr.  Bidloo  to  press  his  Majesty 
to  take  some  nourishment.  The  King  thanked  Bidloo  for  his  as- 
siduous attention,  adding,  "  I  know  that  you  and  the  other  learned 
physicians  have  done  all  that  your  art  can  do  for  my  relief;  but 
finding  all  measures  ineffectual,  I  submit." — About  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  King  called  for  Dr.  Bidloo,  and  stated  that 
he  found  himself  very  ill  and  could  not  sleep.     His  attendants 
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then  sustained  him  in  an  upright  posture,  and  he  slept  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  physicians  now  notified  their  opinion,  that  his 
Majesty's  dissolution  approached. 

Tennison  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Burnet  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  waited  on  the  King  early  on  Saturday,  and  continued 
their  attendance  till  his  decease.  About  five  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  (8th  March,  1702),  his  Majesty  desired  the  sacrament, 
which  he  received  with  great  seriousness.  Immediately  after- 
wards, he,  with  firmness  and  composure,  took  his  last  farewell  of 
his  friends  and  attendants.  Among;  the  number  was  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde.  He  commanded  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  to  take  charge 
of  his  papers,  thanked  Monsieur  D'Auverquerque  for  his  long 
and  faithful  services,  and  called  for  the  Earl  of  Portland,  but  be- 
ing unable  to  address  him,  grasped  him  tenderly  by  the  hand. 
Occasionally  he  directed  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  with  short 
ejaculations.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  he  breathed  his  last, 
in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Sewell,  one  of  the  attending  pages,  having  pre- 
served his  reason  and  senses  to  the  final  moment  of  departure. 
Lords  Scarborough  and  Lexington,  who  were  in  attendance,  order- 
ed Ronjat  to  remove  a  black  ribbon  from  the  King's  left  arm,  at- 
tached to  which  was  a  gold  ring  enclosing  some  hair  of  the  late 
Queen  ;  a  circumstance  that  fully  manifested  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  cherished  the  memory  of  his  excellent  consort.  The 
King  had  entered  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four- 
teenth of  his  glorious  reign. 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  the  Third,  who  undoubtedly 
merits  a  place  among  the  greatest  monarchs  Europe  has  ever 
produced.  The  distinguishing  qualities  of  his  mind  were  dis- 
cernment, judgment,  courage  and  fortitude.  Though  not  learned, 
he  possessed  perhaps  as  much  of  intellectual  acquirement  as  most  of 
the  cotemporary  sovereigns.  The  English,  Dutch,  German  and 
French  languages,  he  spoke  fluently,  and  with  the  Latin,  Italian 
and  Spanish  he  was  well  acquainted.  His  proficiency,  however, 
mainly  lay  in  the  art  of  war  ;  in  which,  if  not  always  victorious  he 
never  ceased  to  be  formidable.  On  the  day  of  battle,  he  exhi- 
bited that  animation  in  which  at  all  other  times  he  was  deficient. 
Naturally  cold  and  reserved,  like  his  compatriots  in  general,  he 
possessed  no  share  of  those  subtle,,  attractive  graces  which  usually 
command  the  favour  and  applause  of  the  world.  Forgetful  of  his 
more  solid  and  valuable  qualities,  the  absence  of  this  mere  super- 
ficial glitter  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  multitude,  "  the  great  vul- 
gar and  the  small,"  who  could  acutely  feel  any  personal  neglect 
to  themselves,  though  they  could  not  understand  or  appreciate 
the  sterling  though  severe  virtues  of  this  great  man.  Able  as  a 
general,  King  William  was  abler  as  a  statesman.  Without  the 
pliability  and  address  of  some  politicians,  his  clear  and  penetrat- 
ting  intellect  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  merits  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  questions,  and  adopt  the  proper  course  in 
relation    to    them.      To  this   proficiency  as  a  diplomatist,  must 
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much  of  his  public  success  be  attributed.  In  person,  King  Wil- 
liam was  of  slender  shape :  he  had  brown  hair,  an  acquiline 
nose,  bright,  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  grave,  solemn  countenance. 
In  bodily  constitution,  he  was  delicate  from  his  infancy,  being  of 
an  asthmatical  habit ;  to  which  was  superadded,  in  his  latter 
years,  a  perpetual  cough,  arising  from  diseased  lungs.  His  ap- 
pearance was  most  graceful  when  on  horseback.  Such  was  the 
illustrious  individual  who  raised  his  native  country  from  ruin,  de- 
livered Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  slavery,  and  maintained 
the  general  independency  of  Christendom. 
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No.  I.  Referring  to  page  103. 

IRISH  SHERIFFS  FOR  THE  YEAR   1687. 

County  of  Armagh Marcus  Clarke. 

Antrim Cormick  O'Neill. 

Cavan Lucas  Reilly. 

Clare .....John  M'Namara  of  Cratelagh. 

Cork Nicholas  Brown  of  Bantry. 

Carlow Sir  Laurence  Esmonde. 

Dublin Thomas  Warren. 

Down Valentine  Russell. 

Donegal Charles  Hamilton. 

Fermanagh Cohonnagh  M'Guire. 

Galway John  Kelly. 

Kildare. John  Wogan. 

King's  county Heward  Oxburgh. 

Kilkenny John  Grace. 

Kerry Donogh  M'Gillicuddy. 

Leitrim Alexander  McDonnell. 

Louth.... Patrick  Bellew. 

Limerick Edward  Rice  of  Bally  nitty. 

Longford James  Nugent. 

Meath Walter  Nangle. 

Monaghan Sir  John  Fleming. 

Mayo Dominick  Browne. 

Queen's  county Edmund  Morris. 

Roscommon John  Dillon. 

Sligo Henry  Crafton  of  Longford, 

Tyrone Terence  Donnelly. 

Wexford Patrick  Colclough. 

West  meath Thomas  Nugent. 

Wicklo w Francis  Meara. 

Waterford John  Nugent. 

Londonderry...  Elected  by  the  charter. 

Tipperary Appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
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No.  II.  Refer,  to  p.  112. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

I.  It  is  most  certain  and  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  public 
peace  and  happiness  of  any  state  or  kingdom  cannot  be  preserved, 
when  the  laws,  liberties  and  customs,  established  by  the  lawful  au- 
thority in  it,  are  openly  transgressed  and  annulled  ;  more  espe- 
cially where  the  alteration  of  religion  is  endeavoured  :  and  that  a 
religion  which  is  contrary  to  law  is  endeavoured  to  be  introduced  : 
upon  which  those  who  are  most  immediately  concerned  in  it,  are  in- 
dispensably bound  to  endeavour  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  estab- 
lished laws,  liberties  and  customs  ;  and  above  all,  the  religion  and 
worship  of  God  that  is  established  among  them  ;  and  to  take  such  an 
effectual  care,  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  state  or  kingdom  may  nei- 
ther be  deprived  of  their  religion,  nor  of  their  civil  rights  ;  which  is 
so  much  the  more  necessary,  because  the  greatness  and  security  both 
of  kings,  royal  families,  and  of  all  such  as  are  in  authority,  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  and  people,  depend,  in  a  most 
especial  manner,  upon  the  exact  observation,  and  maintenance  of 
these  their  laws,  liberties  and  customs. 

II.  Upon  these  grounds  it  is,  that  we  cannot  any  longer  forbear 
to  declare,  that  to  our  great  regret,  we  see  that  those  counsellors 
who  have  now  the  chief  credit  with  the  King,  have  overturned 
the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  these  realms,  and  subjected 
them  in  all  things  relating  to  their  consciences,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties, to  arbitrary  government ;  and  that  not  only  by  secret  and 
indirect  ways,  but  in  an  open  and  undisguised  manner. 

III.  These  evil  counsellors,  for  the  advancing  and  colouring 
this  with  some  plausible  pretexts,  did  invent  and  set  on  foot  the 
King's  dispensing  power,  by  virtue  of  which  they  pretend,  that  ac- 
cording to  law,  he  can  suspend  and  dispense  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  King  and 
Parliament,  for  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  subject ;  and  so 
have  rendered  those  laws  of  no  effect  :  though  there  is  nothing 
more  certain,  than  that  as  no  laws  can  be  made  but  by  the  joint 
concurrence  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  so  likewise,  laws  so 
enacted,  which  secure  the  public  peace  and  security  of  the  nation, 
and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  every  subject  in  it,  cannot  be  re- 
pealed or  suspended  but  by  the  same  authority. 

IV.  For  though  the  King  may  pardon  the  punishment  that  a 
transgressor  has  incurred,  and  for  which  he  is  condemned,  as  in 
the  cases  of  treason  or  felony  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  with  any  colour 
of  reason  inferred  from  thence,  that  the  King  can  entirely  suspend 
the  execution  of  those  lavvs  relating  to  treason  or  felony,  unless  it 
is  pretended  that  he  is  clothed  with  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  power, 
and  that  the  lives,  liberties,  honours  and  estates  of  the  subjects  de- 
pend wholly  on  his  good-will  and  pleasure,  and  are  entirely  sub- 
ject to  him  ;  which  must  infallibly  follow  on  the  King's  having  a 
power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  dispense  with 
them. 
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V.  Those  evil  counsellors,  in  order  to  the  giving  some  credit  to 
this  strange  and  execrable  maxim,  have  so  conducted  the  matter, 
that  they  have  obtained  a  sentence  from  the  Judges,  declaring  that 
this  dispensing  power  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  Crown  ;  as  if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  the  twelve  judges  to  offer  up  the  laws,  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  King,  to  be  disposed  of 
by  him  arbitrarily  and  at  his  pleasure,  and  expressly  contrary  to 
laws  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  subjects.  In  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  this  judgment,  those  evil  counsellors  did  beforehand 
examine  secretly  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  and  procured  such 
of  them  as  could  not  in  conscience  concur  in  so  pernicious  a  sen- 
tence, to  be  turned  out,  and  others  to  be  substituted  in  their 
rooms  ;  till  by  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, they  at  last  obtained  that  judgment.  And  they  have 
raised  some  to  those  trusts,  who  make  open  profession  of  the  Po- 
pish Religion,  though  those  are  by  law  rendered  incapable  of  all 
such  employments. 

VI.  It  is  also  manifest  and  notorious,  that  as  his  Majesty  was, 
upon  his  coming  to  the  Crown,  received  and  acknowledged  by  all 
the  subjects  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  their  King, 
without  the  least  opposition,  though  he  made  then  open  profession 
of  the  Popish  Religion  :  so  he  did  then  promise,  and  solemnly 
swear  at  his  coronation,  that  he  would  maintain  his  subjects  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  liberties  ;  and  in  particular,  that 
he  would  maintain  the  Church  of  England  as  it  was  established  by 
law  ;  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  there  have  been  at  divers  and  sun- 
dry times  several  laws  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  those  rights 
and  liberties,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  :  and,  among  other 
securities,  it  has  been  enacted,  that  all  persons  whatsoever  that  are 
advanced  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity,  or  to  bear  office  in  the 
University ;  as  likewise  all  others  that  should  be  put  into  any  em- 
ployments, civil  or  military,  should  declare  that  they  were  not 
Papists,  but  that  they  were  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  that  by 
their  taking  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  test ; 
yet  these  evil  counsellors  have,  in  effect,  annulled  and  abolished 
all  those  laws  which  relate  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  employ- 
ments. 

VII.  In  order  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  offices,  they  have  not 
only  without  any  colour  of  law,  but  against  most  express  laws  to  the 
contrary,  set  up  a  commisson,  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  to 
whom  they  committed  the  cognizance  and  direction  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical matters  ;  in  the  which  commission  there  has  been,  and  still 
is,  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  of  state,  who  makes  now  public 
profession  of  the  Popish  religion,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  first 
professing  it,  declared  that  for  a  great  while  before  he  had  believed 
that  to  be  the  only  true  religion.  By  all  this,  the  deplorable  state 
to  which  the  Protestant  religion  is  reduced,  is  apparent,  since  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  are  now  put  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  have  accepted  of  a  commission  that  is  manifestly  ille- 
gal, and  who  have  executed  it  contrary  to  law  ;  and  that  now  one 
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of  their  chief  members  has  abjured  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
declared  himself  a  Papist,  by  which  he  is  become  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  employment.  The  said  commissioners  have 
hitherto  given  such  proofs  of  their  submission  to  the  directions 
given  them,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  they  will  still 
continue  to  promote  all  such  designs  as  will  be  most  agreeable  to 
them.  And  those  evil  counsellors  take  care  to  raise  none  to  any 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  but  persons  who  have  no  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  that  hide  their  unconcernedness  for  it  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  moderation.  The  said  commissioners 
have  suspended  the  Bishop  of  London,  only  because  he  refused  to 
obey  an  order  that  was  sent  him  to  suspend  a  worthy  divine,  with- 
out so  much  as  citing  him  before  him  to  make  his  own  defence,  or 
bestowing  the  common  forms  of  process.  They  have  turned  out 
a  President  chosen  by  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  and  af- 
terwards all  the  Fellows  of  that  College,  without  so  much  as  citing 
them  before  any  court  that  could  take  legal  cognizance  of  that 
affair,  or  obtaining  any  sentence  against  them  by  a  competent 
judge.  And  the  only  reason  that  was  given  for  turning  them  out, 
was,  their  refusing  to  choose  for  their  President,  a  person  that 
was  recommended  to  them  by  the  instigation  of  those  evil  coun- 
sellors, though  the  right  of  a  free  election  belonged  undoubtedly 
to  them.  But  they  were  turned  out  of  their  freeholds  contrary 
to  law,  and  that  express  provision  in  the  Magna  Charta,  that  "  no 
man  shall  lose  life  or  goods  but  by  the  law  of  the  land."  And 
now  these  evil  counsellors  have  put  that  College  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  Papists,  though,  as  is  above  said,  they  are  incapable  of 
all  such  employments,  both  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  statutes 
of  the  College.  Those  commissioners  have  also  cited  before 
them  all  the  Chancellors  and  Archdeacons  of  England,  requiring 
them  to  certify  to  them  the  names  of  all  such  clergymen  as  have 
read  the  King's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  such 
as  have  not  read  it,  without  considering  that  the  reading  thereof 
was  not  enjoined  the  clergy  by  their  Bishops,  who  are  their  ordi- 
naries. The  illegality  and  incompetency  of  the  said  court  of  ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  was  so  notoriously  known,  that  it  did 
so  evidently  appear  that  it  tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  that  the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  William 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  England, 
seeing  it  was  raised  for  no  other  end  but  to  oppress  such  persons 
as  were  of  eminent  virtue,  learning  and  piety,  refused  to  sit,  or  to 
concur  in  it. 

VIII.  And  though  there  are  many  express  laws  against  all 
churches  or  chapels  for  the  exercise  of  the  Popish  religion,  and 
also  against  all  monasteries  and  convents,  and  more  particularly 
against  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  yet  those  evil  counsellors  have 
procured  orders  for  the  building  of  churches  and  chapels  for  the 
exercise  of  that  religion.  They  have  also  procured  divers  mo- 
nasteries to  be  erected  ;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  laws,  they  have 
not  only  set  up  several  colleges  of  Jesuits  in  divers  places,  for  the 
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corrupting  the  youth,  but  have  raised  up  one  of  the  order  to  be  a 
Privy  Counsellor  and  a  Minister  of  State.  By  all  which  they  do 
evidently  show,  that  they  are  not  restrained  by  any  rules  of  law 
whatsoever,  but  that  they  have  subjected  the  honours  and  estates 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  established  religion,  to  a  despotic  power 
and  to  arbitrary  government.  In  all  which  they  are  served  and 
seconded  by  those  ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

IX.  They  have  also  followed  the  same  methods  with  respect  to 
civil  affairs  ;  for  they  have  procured  orders  to  examine  all  Lord 
Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Sheriffs,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  all  others  that  were  in  any  public  employments,  if  they  would 
concur  with  the  King  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Penal  laws; 
and  all  such  whose  consciences  did  not  suffer  them  to  comply  with 
their  designs,  were  turned  out,  and  others  were  put  in  their 
places,  whom  they  believed  would  be  more  compliant  to  them  in 
their  designs  of  defeating  the  intent  and  execution  of  those  laws 
which  had  been  made  with  so  much  care  and  caution,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Protestant  religion.  And  in  many  of  those  places  they 
have  put  professed  Papists,  though  the  law  has  disabled  them,  and 
warranted  the  subjects  not  to  have  any  regard  to  their  orders. 

X.  They  have  also  invaded  the  privileges,  and  seized  on  the 
charters  of  most  of  those  towns  that  have  a  right  to  be  represented 
by  their  burgesses  in  Parliament ;  and  have  procured  surrenders 
to  be  made  of  them,  by  which  the  magistrates  in  them  have  deli- 
vered up  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
pleasure  of  those  evil  counsellors ;  who  have  thereupon  placed 
new  magistrates  in  those  towns,  such  as  they  can  most  entirely 
confide  in  :  and  in  many  of  them  they  put  popish  magistrates,  not- 
withstanding the  incapacities  under  which  the  law  has  put  them. 

XI.  And  whereas  no  nation  whatsoever  can  subsist  without  the 
administration  of  good  and  impartial  justice,  upon  which  men's 
lives,  liberties,  honours,  and  estates  do  depend  :  those  evil  coun- 
sellors have  subjected  these  to  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power ; 
in  the  most  important  affairs  they  have  studied  to  discover  before- 
hand the  opinions  of  the  judges,  and  have  turned  out  such  as  they 
found  would  not  conform  themselves  to  their  intentions,  and  have 
put  others  in  their  places  of  whom  they  were  more  assured,  with- 
out having  any  regard  to  their  abilities :  and  they  have  not  stuck 
to  raise  even  professed  Papists  to  the  courts  of  Judicature,  not- 
withstanding their  incapacity  by  law,  and  that  no  regard  is  due  to 
any  sentences  flowing  from  them.  They  have  carried  this  so  far, 
as  to  deprive  such  judges  who,  in  common  administration  of  jus- 
tice, shewed  that  they  were  governed  by  their  consciences,  and 
not  by  the  directions  which  the  others  gave  them.  By  which  it 
is  apparent,  that  they  design  to  render  themselves  the  absolute 
masters  of  the  lives,  honours  and  estates  of  the  subjects,  of  what 
rank  or  dignity  soever  they  may  be,  and  that  without  having  any 
regard  either  to  the  equity  of  the  cause,  or  to  the  consciences  of 
the  judges,  whom  they  will  have  to  submit  in  all  things  to  their 
will  and  pleasure  :  hoping  by  such  to  intimidate  those  who  are  in 
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employment,  as  also  such  others  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  put  in 
the  room  of  those  whom  they  have  turned  out ;  and  to  make  them 
see  what  they  must  look  for,  if  they  should  at  any  time  act  in  the 
least  contrary  to  their  good  liking ;  and  that  no  failings  in  that 
kind  are  pardoned  in  any  person  whatsoever.  A  great  deal  of 
blood  has  been  shed  in  many  places  of  the  kingdom,  by  judges 
governed  by  those  evil  counsellors,  against  all  the  rules  and  forms 
of  law,  without  so  much  as  suffering  the  persons  that  were  accused 
to  plead  in  their  own  defence. 

XII.  They  have  also  by  putting  the  administration  of  civiljus- 
tice  in  the  hands  of  Papists,  brought  all  the  matters  of  civil  justice 
into  great  uncertainties;  with  how  much  exactness  and  justice 
soever  these  sentences  may  have  been  given.  For  since  the  laws 
of  the  land  do  not  only  exclude  Papists  from  all  places  of  judica- 
ture, but  have  put  them  under  an  incapacity,  none  are  bound  to 
acknowledge  or  obey  ther  judgments  ;  and  all  sentences  given  by 
them  are  null  and  void  of  themselves  :  so  that  all  persons  who 
have  been  cast  in  trials  before  such  Popish  judges,  may  justly 
look  on  their  pretended  sentences,  as  having  no  more  force  than 
the  sentence  of  any  private  and  unauthorised  person  whatsoever. 
So  deplorable  is  the  case  of  the  subjects,  who  are  obliged  to  an- 
swer to  such  judges,  that  must  in  all  things  stick  to  the  rules  that 
are  set  them  by  those  evil  counsellors  ;  who,  as  they  raised  them 
up  to  those  employments,  so  can  turn  them  out  at  pleasure,  and 
who  can  never  be  esteemed  lawful  judges.  So  that  all  their  sen- 
tences are,  in  the  construction  of  the  law,  of  no  force  and  efficacy. 
They  have  likewise  disposed  of  all  military  employments,  but  have 
in  particular  provided,  that  the  Papists  should  be  disarmed  ;  yet 
they,  in  contempt  of  these  laws,  have  not  only  armed  the  Papists, 
but  have  likewise  raised  them  up  to  the  greatest  military  trust, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  strangers  as  well  as  natives,  and 
Irish  as  well  as  English  ;  that  so  by  these  means  having  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  both  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  nation,  and  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  sub- 
jected them  all  to  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  power,  they  might  be 
in  a  capacity  to  maintain  and  execute  their  wicked  designs  by  the 
assistance  of  the  army,  and  thereby  to  enslave  the  nation. 

XIII.  The  dismal  effects  of  this  subversion  of  the  established 
religion,  laws  and  liberties  in  England,  appear  more  evidently  to 
us,  by  what  we  see  done  in  Ireland ;  where  the  whole  Govern- 
ment is  put  in  the  hands  of  Papists,  and  where  all  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  are  under  the  daily  fears  of  what  may  be  justly  appre- 
hended from  the  arbitrary  power  which  is  set  up  there  ;  which 
has  made  great  numbers  of  them  leave  that  kingdom,  and  abandon 
their  estates  in  it,  remembering  well  that  cruel  and  bloody  massa- 
cre which  fell  out  in  that  island  in  the  year  1641. 

XIV.  Those  evil  counselors  have  also  prevailed  with  the  King  to 
declare  in  Scotland,  that  he  is  clothed  with  absolute  power,  and 
that  all  the  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  him  without  reserve  ;  upon 
which  he  assumed  an  arbitrary  power  both  over  the  religion  and 
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laws  of  the  kingdom.  From  all  which  it  is  apparent,  what  it  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  England,  as  soon  as  matters  are  duly  prepared 
for  it. 

XV.  Those  great  and  insufferable  oppressions,  and  the  open 
contempt  of  all  law,  together  with  the  apprehensions  of  the  sad 
consequences  that  must  certainly  follow  upon  it,  have  put  the  sub- 
jects under  great  and  just  fears;  and  have  made  them  look  after 
such  lawful  remedies,  as  are  allowed  of  in  all  nations  :  yet  all  has 
been  without  effect.  And  those  evil  counsellors  have  endeavoured 
to  make  all  men  apprehend  the  loss  of  their  lives,  liberties,  honours, 
and  estates,  if  they  should  go  about  to  preserve  themselves  from 
this  oppression,  by  petition,  representations,  or  other  means  au- 
thorized by  law.  Thus  did  they  proceed  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  Bishops ;  who  having  offered  a  most 
humble  petition  to  the  King,  in  terms  full  of  respect,  and  not 
exceeding  the  number  limited  by  law,  in  which  they  set  forth, 
in  short,  the  reasons  for  which  they  could  not  obey  that  order 
which,  by  the  instigation  of  those  evil  counsellors,  was  sent  them, 
requiring  them  to  appoint  their  clergy  to  read  in  their  churches 
the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  were  sent  to  prison,  and 
afterwards  brought  to  a  trial,  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  some 
enormous  crime.  They  were  not  only  obliged  to  defend  them- 
selves in  that  pursuit,  but  to  appear  before  professed  Papists ;  who 
had  not  taken  the  test,  and  by  consequence  were  men  whose  inte- 
rest led  them  to  condemn  them  ;  and  the  judges  that  gave  their 
opinions  in  their  favours,  were  thereupon  turned  out. 

XVI.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  any  Kings,  how 
great  soever  their  power  has  been,  and  how  arbitrary  and  despo- 
tic soever  they  have  been  in  the  exercises  of  it,  have  ever  reck- 
oned it  a  crime  for  their  subjects  to  come  in  all  submission  and 
respect,  and  in  a  due  number,  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  law, 
and  represent  to  them  the  reasons  that  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  obey  their  orders.  Those  evil  counsellors  have  also 
treated  a  peer  of  the  realm  as  a  criminal,  only  because  he  said, 
"that  the  subjects  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  Popish 
Justice  of  the  Peace  :"  though  it  is  evident,  that  they  being  by 
law  rendered  incapable  of  all  such  trusts,  no  regard  is  due  to  their 
orders.  This  being  the  security  which  the  people  have  by  the 
law  for  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Papists  that  are  contrary 
to  law  put  into  any  employments  civil  or  military. 

XVII.  Both  we  ourselves,  and  our  dearest  and  most  entirely 
beloved  consort,  the  Princess,  have  endeavoured  to  signify,  in 
terms  full  of  respect  to  the  King,  the  just  and  deep  regret  which 
all  these  proceedings  have  given  us  :  and  in  compliance  with  his 
Majesty's  desire  signified  to  us,  we  declared  both  by  word  of 
mouth  to  his  Envoy,  and  in  writing,  what  our  thoughts  were  touch- 
ing the  repealing  of  the  test  and  penal  laws  ;  which  we  did  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  hoped  that  we  had  proposed  an  expedient,  by 
which  the  peace  of  these   Kingdoms,    and  a  happy   agreement 
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among  the  subjects  of  all  persuasions,  might  have  been  settled: 
but  those  evil  counsellors  have  put  such  ill  constructions  on  these 
our  good  intentions,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  alienate  the 
King  more  and  more  from  us  ;  as  if  we  had  designed  to  disturb 
the  quiet  and  happiness  of  the  Kingdom. 

XVIII.  The  last  and  great  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  is,  the 
calling  of  a  parliament,  for   securing  the  nation  against  these  evil 
practices  of  those  wicked  counsellors  ;  but  this  could  not  yet  be 
compassed,  nor  can  be  easily  brought  about ;  for  these  men   ap- 
prehending that  a  lawful  Parliament  being  once  assembled,  they 
would   be    brought   to    account   for  all   their  open   violations  of 
law,    and  for  their  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the   Protestant 
Religion,  and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subjects  they  have  en- 
deavoured, under  the  specious  pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
first  to  sow  divisions  amongst  the  Protestants,   between  those   of 
the  Church  of  England  and  dissenters ;  the  design  being  laid  to 
engage  Protestants,  that  are  equally  concerned  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  Popish  oppression,  into  mutual  quarrellings  ;  and  so 
by  these  some  advantages  may  be  given  to  them  to  bring  about 
their  designs ;  and  that  both  in  elections  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  afterwards  in  the  parliament  itself.     For  they  see  well, 
that  if  all  Protestants  could  enter  into  a  good  understanding  one 
with  another,  and  concur  together  in  the  preserving  of  their  reli- 
gion, it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  compass   their  wicked 
ends.     They  have  also  required  all  persons  in  the  several  counties 
of  England,  that  either  were  in  any  employment,  or  were  in  any 
considerable  esteem,   to  declare  beforehand  that  they  would  con- 
cur in  the  repeal  of   the  penal  laws ;  and  that  they  would  give 
their  voices  in  the  elections  to  Parliament,  only  for  such  as  would 
concur  in  it :  such  as  would  not  thus  pre-engage  themselves,  were 
turned  out  of  all  employments  ;  and  others  who  entered  into  those 
engagements  were  put  in  their  places,  many  of  them  being  Pa- 
pists ;  and,  contrary  to   the  charters  and  privileges  of  those  bo- 
roughs that  have  a  right  to  send  Burgesses  to   Parliament,  they 
have  ordered  such  regulations  to  be  made  as  they  thought  fit  and 
necessary ;  for  assuring  themselves  of  all  the  Members  that  are  to 
be  chosen  by  those  corporations.     And  by  these  means  they  hope 
to  avoid  that  punishment  which  they  have  deserved ;  though  it  is 
apparent,  that  all  Acts   made  by  Popish  Magistrates  are  null  and 
void  of  themselves :  so    that   no   Parliament   can   be   lawful  for 
which  the  elections  and  returns  are  made  by  Popish  Magistrates, 
Sheriffs  and  Mayors  of  Towns :  and  therefore  as  long  as  the  au- 
thority and  magistracy  is  in  such  hands,  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
any  lawful  Parliament.     And  though  according   to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  English  Government,  and  immemorial  custom,  all  elec- 
tions of  parliament  men  ought  to  be  made  with  an  entire  liberty, 
without  any  sort  of  force,  or  requiring  the  electors  to  choose  such 
persons  as  shall  be  named  to  them  ;  and  the  persons   thus  freely 
elected  ought  to  give  their  opinions  freely,  upon  all  matters  that 
are  brought  before  them,  having  the  good  of  the  nation  ever  be- 
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fore  their  eyes,  and  following  in  all  things  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience,  yet  now  the  people  of  England,  cannot  expect  a  re- 
medy from  a  free  Parliament,  legally  called  and  chosen.  But 
they  may  perhaps  see  one  called,  in  which  all  elections  will  be  car- 
ried by  fraud  or  force,  and  which  will  be  composed  of  such  per- 
sons, of  whom  those  evil  counsellors  hold  themselves  well  assured, 
in  which  all  things  will  be  carried  on  according  to  their  direction 
and  interest  without  any  regard  to  the  good  or  happiness  of  the 
nation,  which  may  appear  evidently  from  this,  that  the  same  per- 
sons tried  the  members  of  the  last  parliament,  to  gain  them  to  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws  ;  and  procured  that 
parliament  to  be  dissolved,  when  they  found  that  they  could  not, 
neither  by  promises  nor  threatenings,  prevail  with  the  Members  to 
comply  with  their  wicked  designs. 

XIX.  But,  to  crown  all,  there  are  great  and  violent  presump- 
tions, inducing  us  to  believe,  that  those  evil  councillors,  in  order 
to  the  carrying  on  their  ill  designs,  and  to  gain  to  themselves  the 
more  time  for  the  effecting  of  them,  for  the  encouragement  of  their 
complices,  and  for  the  discouraging  of  all  good  subjects,  have 
published,  that  the  Queen  hath  brought  forth  a  son ;  though 
there  have  appeared  both  during  the  Queen's  pretended  big- 
ness, and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  birth  was  managed,  so  many 
just  and  visible  grounds  of  suspicion,  that  not  only  we  ourselves, 
but  all  the  good  subjects  of  this  Kingdom,  do  vehemently  suspect 
that  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  born  by  the  Queen  ; 
and  it  was  notoriously  known  to  all  the  world,  that  many  both 
doubted  of  the  Queen's  bigness  and  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
yet  there  was  not  any  one  thing  done  to  satisfy  them  or  put  an 
end  to  their  doubts. 

XX.  And  since  our  dearest  and  most  entirely  beloved  con- 
sort the  Princess,  and  likewise  we  ourselves,  have  so  great  an 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  such  a  right  as  all  the  world  knows  to 
the  succession  of  the  crown  ;  since  all  the  English  did  in  the  year 
1672,  when  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  were 
invaded  with  a  most  unjust  war,  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
put  an  end  to  that  war,  and  that  in  opposition  to  those  who  were 
then  in  the  government,  and  by  their  so  doing  they  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  both  the  favour  of  the  court  and  their  employ- 
ments ;  and  since  the  English  nation  has  ever  testified  a  most 
particular  affection  and  esteem  both  to  our  dearest  Consort  the 
Princess,  and  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  excuse  ourselves  from  es- 
pousing their  interest,  in  a  matter  of  such  high  consequence,  and 
for  contributing  all  that  lies  in  us  for  the  maintaining  both  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  these  King- 
doms, and  for  the  securing  to  them  the  continual  enjoyment  of  all 
their  just  rights.  To  the  doing  of  which,  we  are  most  earnestly 
solicited  by  a  great  many  lords  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
by  many  gentlemen,  and  other  subjects  of  all  ranks. 

XXI.     Therefore  it  is,  that  we  have  thought  fit  to  go  over  to 
England,  and  to  carry  over  with  us  a  force  sufficient,  by  the  bles- 
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sing  of  God,  to  defend  us  from  those  evil  counsellors.     And  we, 
being  desirous  that  our  intentions  in  this  might  be  rightly  under- 
stood, have  for  this  end  prepared  this  declaration  ;  in  which,  as 
we  have  hitherto  given  a  true  account  of  the  reasons  inducing  us 
to  it,  so  we  now  think  fit  to  declare,  that  this  expedition  is  in- 
tended for  no  other  design,  but  to  have  a  free  and  lawful  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  :  and  that,  in  order  to  this, 
all  the  late  charters  by  which  the  elections  of  burgesses  are  limited 
contrary  to  the  ancient  custom,  shall  be  considered  as  null,  and 
of  no  force  :  and  likewise  all  magistrates  who  have  been  unjustly 
turned  out,  shall  forthwith  resume  their  former  employments,  as 
well  as  all  the  boroughs  of  England,  shall  return  again  to  their 
former  prescriptions  and  charters  :  and  more  particularly,  that  the 
ancient  charter  of  the  great  and  famous  City  of  London,  shall 
again  be  in  force ;  and  that  the  writs  for  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  addressed  to  the  proper  officers,  according  to  law 
and  custom :  that  also  none  be  suffered  to  chose,  or  to  be  chosen 
Members  of  Parliament,  but  such  as  are  qualified  by  law :  and 
that  the  Members  of  Parliament  being  thus  chosen,  they  shall 
meet  and  sit  in  full  freedom  ;  that  so  the  two  houses  may  concur 
in  the  preparing  such  laws,  as  they,  upon  full  and  free  debate, 
shall  judge  necessary  and  convenient  both  for  the  confirming  and 
executing  the  laws  concerning  the  test,  and  such  other  laws  as  are 
necessary  for  the  security  and  maintenance    of  the    Protestant 
religion,  as  likewise  for  making  such  laws  as  may  establish  good 
agreement  between  the   Church  of  England  and  all  Protestant 
Dissenters ;  as  also  for  the  covering  and  securing  of  all  such  who 
live  peaceably  under  the  government,  as  becomes  good  subjects, 
from  all  persecution  upon  the  account  of  their  religion,  even  Pa- 
pists themselves  not  excepted ;    and  for  the  doing  of  all  other 
things  which  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  shall  find  necessary  for 
the  peace,  honour,  and  safety  of  the  nation,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  more  danger  of  the  nation's  falling  at  any  time  hereafter  under 
arbitrary  government.     To  this  Parliament  we  will  refer  the  in- 
quiry into  the  birth  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all 
things  relating  to  it,  and  to  the  right  of  succession. 

XXII.  And  we,  for  our  part,  will  concur  in  every  thing  that 
may  procure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Nation,  which  a  free 
and  lawful  Parliament  shall  determine  ;  since  we  have  nothing 
before  our  eyes  in  this  our  undertaking,  but  the  preservation  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  covering  of  all  men  from  persecution 
of  thier  consciences,  and  securing  the  whole  nation  the  free  en- 
joyment of  all  their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  under  a  just  and 
legal  government. 

XXIII.  This  is  the  design  that  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves, 
in  appearing  upon  this  occasion  in  arms,  in  the  conduct  of  which 
we  will  keep  the  forces  under  our  command  under  all  the  strict- 
ness of  martial  discipline,  and  take  a  special  care  that  the  people 
of  the  countries  through  which  we  must  march  shall  not  suffer  by 
their  means ;  and  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  nation  will  admit  of 
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it,  we  promise,  that  we  will  send  back  all  those  foreign  troops  that 
we  have  brought  along-  with  us. 

XXIV.  We  do  therefore  hope,  that  all  people  will  judge 
rightly  of  us,  and  approve  of  these  our  proceedings  :  but  we 
chiefly  rely  on  the  blessing  of  God  for  the  success  of  this  our 
undertaking,  in  which  we  place  our  whole  and  only  confidence. 

XXV.  We  do  in  the  last  invite  and  require  all  persons  what- 
soever, all  peers  of  the  realm,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  all 
Lord  Lieutenants,  and  all  gentlemen,  citizens,  and  commoners  of 
all  ranks,  to  come  and  assist  us,  in  order  to  the  executing  of  this 
our  design  against  all  such  as  shall  endeavour  to  oppose  us  ;  that 
so  we  may  prevent  all  those  miseries  which  must  needs  follow 
upon  the  nations  being  kept  under  arbitrary  government  and  sla- 
very :  and  that  all  the  violences  and  disorders  which  have  over- 
turned the  whole  constitution  of  the  English  Government,  may 
be  fully  redressed  in  a  free  and  legal  Parliament. 

XXVI.  And  we  do  likewise  resolve,  that  as  soon  as  the  na- 
tion is  brought  to  a  state  of  quiet,  we  will  take  care  that  a  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  called  in  Scotland,  for  restoring  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  that  Kingdom,  and  for  bringing  the  matters  of  religion 
to  such  a  settlement  that  the  people  may  live  easy  and  happy, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  the  unjust  violences  that  have  been  in  a 
course  of  so  many  years  committed  there. 

We  will  also  study  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  to  such  a 
state,  that  the  settlement  there  may  be  religiously  observed ;  and 
that  the  Protestant  and  British  interest  there  may  be  secured. 
And  we  will  endeavour,  by  all  possible  means,  to  procure  such  an 
establishment  in  all  the  three  Kingdoms,  that  they  may  all  live  in 
a  happy  union  and  correspondence  together  :  and  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  the  peace,  honour,  and  happiness  of  these 
nations,  may  be  established  upon  lasting  foundations. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  our  Court  in  the 
Hague,  the  10th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord,  1688. 

WILLIAM  HENRY,  Prince  of  Orange, 

By  His  Highness's  special  command, 

C.  Huygens. 


No.  III.  Refer,  top.  112. 

THE  SECOND  DECLARATION  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

After  wre  had  prepared  and  printed  this  our  Declaration,  we 
have  understood  that  the  subverters  of  the  religion  and  laws  of 
the  Kingdoms,  hearing  of  our  preparations  to  assist  the  people 
against  them  have  begun  to  retract  some  of  their  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power  that  they  had  assumed  and  to  vacate  some  of  their 
unjust  judgments  and  decrees.     The  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  the 
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distrust  of  their  force,  have  induced  them  to  offer  to  the  City  of 
London,  some  seeming  relief  from  their  great  oppressions,  hoping 
thereby  to  quiet  the  people,  and  to  divert  them  from  demanding 
a  re-establishment  of  their  religion  and  laws,  under  the  shelter  of 
our  arms :  they  do  also  give  out,  that  we  do  intend  to  conquer 
and  enslave  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  we  have  thought  fit 
to  add  a  few  words  to  our  declaration. 

We  are  confident,  that  no  person  can  have  such  hard  thoughts 
of  us,  as  to  imagine  we  have  any  other  design  in  this  our  under- 
taking, than  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  religion,  and  of  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  subjects,  upon  so  sure  a  foundation, 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  nation's  relapsing  into  the 
like  miseries  at  any  time  hereafter.  And  as  the  forces  we  have 
brought  along  with  us  are  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  wicked 
design  of  conquering  the  nation,  if  we  were  capable  of  intending 
it ;  so  the  great  numbers  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  that 
are  men  of  eminent  quality  and  estates,  and  persons  of  known  in- 
tegrity and  zeal,  both  for  the  religion  and  government  of  England, 
many  of  them  being  also  distinguished  by  their  constant  fidelity 
to  the  crown,  who  do  both  accompany  us  in  this  expedition,  and 
have  earnestly  solicited  us  to  it,  will  cover  us  from  all  such  mali- 
cious insinuations :  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  either  those 
who  have  invited  us,  or  those  who  are  already  come  to  assist  us, 
can  join  in  a  wicked  attempt  of  conquest,  to  make  void  their  own 
lawful  title  to  their  honours,  estates,  and  interests. 

We  are  also  confident,  that  all  men  see  how  little  weight  there 
is  to  be  laid  on  all  promises  and  engagements  that  can  be  now 
made  ;  since  there  has  been  so  little  regard  had  in  time  past  to 
the  most  solemn  promises.  And  as  that  imperfect  redress  that  is 
now  offered  is  a  plain  confession  of  those  violences  of  the  govern- 
ment that  we  have  set  forth ;  so  the  defectiveness  of  it  is  no  less 
apparent :  for  they  lay  down  nothing  which  they  may  not  take  at 
pleasure  ;  and  they  reserve  entire,  and  not  so  much  as  mentioned, 
the  claims  and  pretences  to  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power,  which 
has  been  the  root  of  all  their  oppression,  and  of  the  total  subver- 
sion of  the  government.  And  it  is  plain,  that  there  can  be  no 
redress,  no  remedy  offered  but  in  parliament,  by  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  invaded,  not  by  any  pre- 
tended acts  of  grace,  to  which  the  extremity  of  their  affairs  has 
driven  them.  Therefore  it  is  we  have  thought  fit  to  declare, 
that  we  will  refer  all  to  a  free  assembly  of  this  nation,  in  a  lawful 
parliament. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  our  Court  at  the 
Hague,  the  24th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord,  1688. 

WILLIAM  HENRY,  Prince  of  Orange. 

By  His  Highnesses  special  command, 

C.  HUYGENS. 
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THE  LETTER  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY. 

Gentlemen  and  Friends, 

We  have  given  you    so  full  and  so  true  an  account  of 
our  intentions  in  this  expedition  in  our  Declaration,  that  as  we 
can  add  nothing  to  it,  so  we  are  sure  you  can  desire  nothing  more 
of  us.     We  are  come  to  preserve  your  religion,  and  to  restore 
and  establish  your  liberties  and  properties,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  but  that  all  true  Englishmen  will  come 
to  concur  with  us  in  our  desire  to  secure  these  nations  from  Po- 
pery and  slavery.     You  must  all  plainly  see,  that  you  are  only 
made  use  of  as  instruments  to  enslave  the  nation,  and  ruin  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  when  that  is  done,  you  may  judge  what 
yourselves  ought  to  expect,  both  from  the  cashiering  of  all  the 
Protestants,  both  English  officers  and  soldiers  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Irish  soldiers  being  brought  over  to  be  put  in  your  places ;  and  of 
which  you  have  seen  so  fresh  an  instance,  that  we  need  not  put 
you  in  mind  of  it.    You  know  how  ill  many  of  your  fellow  officers 
have  been  used  for  their  standing  firm  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  you  cannot  flatter  yourselves  so 
far  as  to  expect  to  be  better  used,  if  those  who  have  broke  their 
word  so  often,  should  by  your  means  be  brought  out  of  those 
straights  to  which  they  are  reduced  at  present.     We  hope  like- 
wise, that  you  will  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  abused  by  a  false 
notion  of  honour,  but  that  you  will  in  the  first  place  consider,  what 
you  owe  to  Almighty  God,  and  your  religion,  to  your  country,  to 
yourselves,  and  to  your  posterity,  which  you,  as  men  of  honour, 
ought  to  prefer  to  all  private   considerations   and    engagements 
whatever.     We  do  therefore  expect,  that  you  will  consider  the 
honour  that  is  now  set  before  you,  of  being  the  instruments  of 
serving  your  country,  and  securing  your  religion,  and  we  will  ever 
remember  the  service  you  will  do  us  upon  this  occasion,  and  will 
promise  unto  you,  that  we  shall  place  such  particular  marks  of  our 
favour  on  every  one  of  you,  as  your  behaviour  at  this  time  shall 
deserve  of  us  and  the  nation ;  in  which  we  will  make  a  great  dis- 
tinction of  those  that  shall  seasonably  join  their  arms  with  ours, 
and  you  shall  find  us  to  be 

Your  well  wishing  and  assured  friend, 
W.  H.  P  .O. 


No.  V.  Refer,  top.  147. 

COPY  OF  THE  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  MONTGOMERY,  EARL  OF 
MOUNT-ALEXANDER,  REGARDING  THE  PROJECTED  MASSACRE 
OF    THE    PROTESTANTS    ON    THE    9TH    DECEMBER,    1688. 

December  3rd,  1688. 
Good  my  Lord, 

I  have  written  to  let  you  know  that  all  our  Irishmen  through 
Ireland  are  sworn,  that  on  the  9th  day  of  this  month,  being  Sun- 
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day  next,  they  are  to  fall  on,  to  kill  and  murder  man,  wife,  and 
child,  and  to  spare  none  ;  and  I  do  desire  your  Lordship  to  take 
care  of  yourself  and  all  others  that  are  adjudged  by  our  men  to  be 
heads  ;  for  whoever  of  them  can  kill  any  of  you  is  to  have  a  cap- 
tain's place.  So  my  desire  to  your  honour  is  to  look  to  yourself, 
and  to  give  other  noblemen  warning,  and  to  go  not  out  at  night 
or  day  without  a  good  guard  with  you  ;  and  let  no  Irishman  come 
near  you,  whatever  he  be.  This  is  all  from  him  who  is  your  friend 
and  father's  friend,  and  will  be,  though  I  dare  not  be  known  as 
yet  for  fear  of  my  life. 

Direct  this  with  oare  and  haste 
to  my  Lord  Mountgomery. 


No.  VI.  Refer,  top.   171. 

marshal  rosen's  notification  to  the  garrison  of  derry. 

Conbade  De  Rosen,  Mareschal  General  of  all  his  Majesty  s  forces, 
Declares  by  these  presents,  to  the  commanders,  officers,  sol- 
diers, and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  that  in  case  they 
do  not  betwixt  this  and  Monday  next,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, being  the  1st  of  July,  1689,  agree  to  surrender  the  said 
place  of  Londonderry  unto  the  King,  upon  such  conditions  as 
may  be  granted  them,  according  to  the  instructions  and  power 
Lieutenant  General  Hamilton  formerly  received  from  the  King : 
That  he  will  forthwith  issue  out  his  orders  from  the  barony  of 
Inishone,  and  the  sea-coasts  round  about,  as  far  as  Charlemont, 
for  the  gathering  together  of  those  of  their  faction,  whether  pro- 
tected or  not,  and  cause  them  immediately  to  be  brought  to  the 
walls  of  Londonderry,  where  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  that  are 
in  the  town  (in  case  they  have  any  pity  for  them)  to  open  the 
gates,  and  receive  them  into  the  town ;  otherwise  they  will  be 
forced  to  see  their  friends  and  nearest  relations  all  starved  for 
want  of  food  ;  he  having  resolved  not  to  leave  one  of  them  at 
home,  nor  any  thing  to  maintain  them:  And  that  all  hope  of 
succour  may  be  taken  away  by  the  landing  of  any  troops  in  these 
parts  from  England,  he  further  declares,  that  in  case  they  refuse 
to  submit,  he  will  forthwith  cause  all  the  said  country  to  be  im- 
mediately destroyed  ;  that  if  any  succour  should  be  hereafter 
sent  from  England,  they  may  perish  with  them  for  want  of  food : 
besides  which,  he  has  a  very  considerable  army,  as  well  for  the 
opposing  of  them  in  all  places  that  shall  be  judged  necessary,  as 
for  the  protecting  all  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  dutiful  subjects, 
whose  goods  and  chatties  he  promises  to  secure,  destroying  all 
the  rest  that  cannot  be  brought  conveniently  into  such  places  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  to  be  preserved,  and  burning  the  houses 
and  mills,  not  only  of  those  that  arc  in  actual  rebellion,  but  also  of 
their  friends  and  adherents,  that  no  hopes  of  escaping  may  be  left 
for   any  man  :   Beginning  this  very  day  to  send  his  necessary  or- 
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dors  to  all  governors,  and  other  commanders  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  of  Coleraine,  Antrim,  Carrickfergus,  Belfast,  Dungannon, 
Charlemont,  Belturbet,  Sligo  ;  and  to  Colonel  Sarsfield  com- 
manding a  flying  army  beyond  Ballyshany,  Colonel  Sutherland 
commanding  another  towards  Iniskillen,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
another  on  the  Fin-water,  to  cause  all  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  any  ways  related  to  those  in  Londonderry,  or  any 
where  else  in  open  rebellion,  to  be  forthwith  brought  to  this  place, 
without  hopes  of  withdrawing  further  into  the  kingdom  ;  that  in 
case  before  this  said  Monday  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1689>  be  expired,  they  do  not  send  us  hostages,  and  other 
deputies,  with  a  full,  sufficient  power  to  treat  with  us  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  said  city  of  Londonderry  on  reasonable  conditions, 
that  they  shall  not  after  this  time  be  admitted  to  any  treaty  what- 
soever :  And  the  army  which  shall  continue  the  siege,  and  will 
(with  the  assistance  of  God)  soon  reduce  them,  shall  have  orders 
to  give  no  quarter,  or  spare  either  age  or  sex,  in  case  they  are 
taken  by  force  :  But  if  they  return  to  their  obedience,  due  to 
their  natural  Prince,  he  promises  them  that  the  conditions  granted 
them  in  his  Majesty's  name,  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  all 
his  Majesty's  subjects;  and  that  he  himself  will  have  a  care  to 
protect  them  on  all  occasions,  even  to  take  their  parts,  if  any  in- 
jury (contrary  to  the  agreement)  should  be  done  them  ;  making 
himself  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  conditions  on  which 
they  agree  to  surrender  the  said  place  of  Londonderry  to  the 
King.  Given  under  my  hand,  this  30th  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1689. 

Le  Mareschal  Rosen. 


lo. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PEERS  WHO  ATTENDED  THE  SPURIOUS  PARLIAMENT, 
ASSEMBLED  AT  DUBLIN,  7TH  MAY,   1689. 


Sir  Alexander  Fitton,  Knt. 
Baron  Gasworth,  Ld.  Chan- 
cellor. 

Dr.  Michael  Boyle,  Ld.  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  Primate  of 
all  Ireland. 

Richard  Talbot,  Duke  of  Tyr- 
connel. 

Earls. 

Nugent,  Earl  of  Westmeath. 
M'Donnell,  Earl  of  Antrim. 
Barry,  Earl  of  Barrymore. 
Lambart,  Earl  of  Cavan. 
McCarthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty. 


Power,  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
Aungier,  Earl  of  Longford. 
Forbes,  Earl  of  Granard. 
Dungan,  Earl  of  Limerick. 

Viscounts. 

Preston,  Viscount  Gormanston. 
Butler,  Viscount  Mountgarret. 
Dillon,  Viscount   Costello  and 

Gall  en. 
Netterville,  Viscount  Dowth. 
Magennis,  Viscount  Iveagh. 
Sarsfield,  Viscount  Kilmallock. 
Bourk,  Viscount.  Mayo. 
Butler,  Viscount  Ikerrin. 
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Dempsy,  Viscount  Glanmalicr, 

Butler,  Viscount  Galinoy. 

Brien,  Viscount  Clare. 

Parsons,  Viscount  Rosse. 

Bourk,  Viscount  Galway. 

Browne,  Viscount  Kenmare. 

McCarthy,     Viscount    Mount- 
Cash  el. 

Cheevers,     Viscount     Mount- 
Leinster. 

Bishops. 

Anthony   Dopping,    Bishop  of 
Meath. 

Tho.  Otway,  Bishop  of  Ossory 
and  Kilkenny. 

Edw.     Wetenhall,     Bishop    of 
Cork  and  Ross. 

Simon  Digby,  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick and  Ardfert. 
Barons. 

Bermingham,  Baron  of  Athenry 

Courcy,  Baron  of  Kinsale. 


Fitz-Maurice,  Baron  of  Kerry 

and  Lixnaw. 
Fleming,  Baron  of  Slane. 
St.  Laurence,  Baron  of  Howth. 
Barnewall,  Baron  of  Trimles- 

ton. 
Plunket,  Baron  of  Dunsany. 
Butler,  Baron  of  Dunboyne. 
Fitz-Patrick,  Baron  of  Upper 

Ossory. 
Plunket,  Baron  of  Louth. 
Bourk,  Baron  of  Castle-Connel. 
Butler,  Baron  of  Caher. 
Bourk,  Baron  of  Brittas. 
Blaney,  Baron  of  Monaghan. 
Malone,   Baron  of   Glenmalun 

and  Courchey. 
M'Guire,  Baron  of  Enniskillen. 
Hamilton,  Baron  of  Strabane. 
Bellew,  Baron  of  Duleek. 
Bourk,  Baron  of  Bophin. 
Nugent,  Baron  of  Riverston. 
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NAMES    OF    THE    KNIGHTS,    CITIZENS,   AND    BURGESSES    RETURNED 
TO   THE    SPURIOUS    PARLIAMENT,    ASSEMBLED    AT    DUBLIN,    7TH 

MAY,  1689. 

County  of  Armagh Arthur  Brownlow. 

Walter  Hovendon. 
Borough  of  Armagh Francis  Stophard. 

Constantine  O'Neill. 

Borough  of  Charlemont 

County  of  Antrim Cormick  O'Neill. 

Randal  M'Donnell. 

Borough  of  Carrickfergus 

Borough  of  Belfast Mark  Talbot. 

Borough  of  Lisburne Daniel  O'Neill. 

Borough  of  Antrim 

County  of  Catherlogh  or  Carlow.  Dudley  Bagenal. 

Henry  Luttrell. 
Borough  of  Catherlogh Mark  Bagott. 

John  Warren. 
Borough  of  Old  Leighlin Darby  Long. 

Daniel  Doran. 
County  of  Cork Justin  M'Carthy. 

Sir  Richard  Nagle,  Knt. 
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Town  of  Youghal... i Thomas  Uniack. 

Edward  Gough. 

Town  of  Kinsale Andrew  Murrogh. 

Miles  De  Courcy. 

Borough  of  Baltimore Daniel  O'Donovan. 

Jeremiah  O'Donovan. 

Borough  of  Bandon-bridge Charles  McCarthy. 

Daniel  McCarthy. 

Borough  of  Cloghnerkilty Owen  McCarthy. 

Daniel  Fyn  McCarthy. 

Borough  of  Middletown Dermot  Long. 

John  Longan. 

Borough  of  Moyallow John  Barrett. 

David  Nagle. 

Borough  of  Rathcormack James  Barry. 

Edward  Powell. 

Manor  of  Doneraile John  Bagott,  junr. 

Donello  Donovan. 

Borough  of  Charleville John  Bagott,  senr. 

John  Power. 

City  of  Cork Sir  James  Cotter,  Knt. 

John  Galway. 

County  of  Cavan Philip  Reilly. 

John  Reilly. 

Borough  of  Cavan Philip  Oge  O'Reilly. 

Hugh  Reilly. 

Borough  of  Belturbet Sir  Edw.  Tyrrel,  Bart. 

Tuite. 

County  of  Clare.. David  O'Brien. 

John  M'Namara. 

Borough  of  Ennis Florence  McCarthy. 

Theob.  Butler. 

County  of  Down Murtagh  Magennis. 

Ever  Magennis. 

Borough  of  Hillsborough 

Borough  of  Newry Rowland  White. 

Rowland  Savage. 

Borough  of  Bangor 

Borough  of  Kilileagh Bernard  Magennis. 

Toole  O'Neill. 

Borough  of  Down 

New-town 

County  of  Dublin Simon  Luttrell. 

Patrick  Sarsfield,  junr. 

Borough  of  Swords Francis  Barnewall. 

Robert  Russell. 

Borough  of  Newcastle Thomas  Arthur. 

John  Talbot. 

Y  Y 
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City  of  Dublin Sir  Micheal  Creagh,  Knt. 

Terence  Dermot,  senr. 

Trinity  College Sir  John  Mead,  Knt. 

Joseph  Coghlan. 

Town  of  Drogheda Henry  Dowdall. 

Chr.  P.  Fitz- George. 

County  of  Donegal 

Lifford 

Ballyshannon 

Killebegs 

Donegal 

St.  Johnstown Sir  William  Ellis,  Knt. 

James  Nugent. 

County  of  Galway Sir  Ulick  Bourk,  Bart. 

Sir  Walter  Blake,  Bart. 

Borough  of  Athenry James  Talbot. 

Charles  Daly. 

Borough  of  Tuam * James  Lally. 

William  Bourk. 

Town  of  Galway Oliver  Martin. 

John  Kirwan. 

County  of  Kilkenny John  Grace. 

Robert  Welsh. 

Borough  of  Callan Walter  Butler. 

Thady  Meagher. 

Borough  of  Thomastown Robert  Grace,  sen. 

Robert  Grace,  junr. 

Borough  of  Gowran Richard  Butler. 

Walter  Keily. 

Borough  of  Inishoge Edw.  Fitzgerald. 

James  Bolger. 

Borough  of  Knocktopher Harvey  Morris. 

Henry  Meagh. 

City  of  Kilkenny John  Rothe. 

James  Bryan. 

Borough  of  Kells Patrick  Everard. 

John  Delamare. 

Borough  of  St.  Canice 

County  of  Kildare John  Wogan. 

George  Aylmer. 

Borough  of  Naas Walter  Lord  Dungan. 

Charles  White. 

Borough  of  Athy William  Fitzgerald. 

Willam  Archbold. 

Borough    of  Harristown James  Nigh  ell. 

Edmund  Fitzgerald. 

Borough  of  Kildare Francis  Leigh. 

Robert  Porter. 
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King's    County He  ward  Oxburgh. 

Owen  Kerrall. 
Borough  of  Philipstown John  Conner. 

Heward  Oxburgh. 
Borough  of  Banagher Terence  Coghlan. 

Terence  Coghlan. 

Borough  of  Birr 

County  of  Kerry Nicholas  Brown. 

Sir  Thomas  Crosby,  Knt. 
Borough  of  Tralee Morrice  Hussey. 

John  Browne. 
Borough  of  Dingle  Icouch Edward  Rice  Fitz-James. 

John  Hussey. 
Borough  of  Ardfert Roger  M'Elligott. 

Cornelius  M'Gillicuddy. 
County  of  Longford Roger  Farrell. 

Robert  Farrell. 
Borough  of  Lanesborough...  .....  Oliver  Fitzgerald. 

Roger  Farrell. 

Town  of  Longford 

County  of  Louth Thomas  Bellew. 

William  Talbot. 
Borough  of  Atherdee Hugh  Gernon. 

John  Babe. 
Borough  of  Dundalk Robert  Dermott. 

John  Dowdall. 
Borough  of  Carlingford ...Chr.  Peppard  Fitz- Ignatius. 

Bryan  Dermod. 

Dunleer 

County  of  Limerick Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  Bart. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald. 
Borough  of  Kilmallock Sir  William  Harley,Bart. 

John  Lacy. 
Borough  of  Askeaton John  Bourk. 

Edward  Rice. 
City  of  Limerick Nicholas  Arthur. 

Thomas  Harrold. 
County  of  Leitrim Edmund  Reynolds. 

Irrel  Farrell. 
Borough  of  Jamestown Alexander  M'Donnell. 

William  Shanley. 

Carrickdrumrusk 

County  of  Mayo Garrett  Moore. 

Walter  Bourk. 
Castlebar John  Bermingham. 

Thomas  Bourk. 
County  of  Meaih , Sir  William  Talbot,  Bart. 

Sir  Patrick  Barn e wall,  Bart. 
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Borough  of  Ratoath » John  Hussey. 

James  Fitzgerald. 
Borough  of  Trim , Nicholas  Cusack. 

Walter  Nangle. 
Borough  of  Navan Christopher  Cusack. 

Christopher  Cusack. 
Borough  of  Athboy John  Trinder. 

Robert  Longfield. 

Duleek 

Kells 

County  of  Monaghan Bryan  M'Mahon. 

Hugh  M'Mahon. 

Town  of  Monaghan 

County  Fermanagh 

Enniskillen 

Queen's   County Sir  Patrick  Trant,  Knt. 

Edmund  Morris. 
Borough  of  Maryborough Pierce  Bryan. 

Thady  Fitzpatrick. 
Borough  of  Ballinakill Sir  Gregory  Bourne,  Bart. 

Oliver  Grace. 
Portarlington Sir  Henry  Bond,  Bart. 

Sir  Thomas  Hackett,  Knt. 
County  of  Roscommon... Charles  Kelly. 

John  Bourke. 
Borough  of  Roscommon ..John  Dillon. 

John  Kelly. 
Borough  of  Boyle John  King. 

Terence  M'Dermott. 

Tulske 

County  of  Sligo Henry  Crofton. 

Oliver  O'Gara. 
Borough  of  Sligo Terence  M'Donagh. 

James  French. 
County  of  Tipperary Nicholas  Purcell. 

James  Butler. 
City  of  Cashel Denis  Kearney. 

James  Hackett. 
Borough  of  Clonmel Nicholas  White. 

John  Bray. 
Borough  of  Fethard Sir  John  Everard  Bart. 

James  Tobin. 

Borough  of  Thurles 

Borough  of  Tipperary 

County  of  Tyrone Gordon  O'Neill. 

Lewis  Doe. 
Borough  of  Dungannon Arthur  O'Neill. 

Patrick  Donelly. 
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Borough  of  Strabane Christopher  Nugent. 

Daniel  O'Donnelly. 

Clogher 

Augher 

County  Waterford John  Power. 

Matthew  Hore. 
Borough  of  Dungarvan John  Hore. 

Martin  Hore. 
City  of  Waterford John  Porter. 

Nicholas  Fitzgerald. 

Borough  of  Lismore 

Tallow 

County  of  Wexford Walter  Butler. 

Patrick  Colclough. 
Borough  of  Wexford William  Talbot. 

Francis  Rothe. 
Borough  of  New  Ross „ Luke  Dormer. 

Richard  Butler. 
Borough  of  Bannow Francis  Plowden. 

Alexius  Stafford. 
Borough  of  Newborough Abraham  Strange. 

Richard  Daly. 
Borough  of  Enniscorthy James  Devereux. 

Dudley  Colclough. 
Borough  of  Taghmon George  Hore. 

Walter  Hore. 
Borough  of  Cloghmine Edward  Sherlock. 

Nicholas  White. 

Borough  of  Arklow 

Fethard James  Porter. 

Nicholas  Stafford. 
County  of  WicMow Richard  Butler. 

William  Talbot. 
Borough  of  Careysfort Hugh  Byrne. 

Pierce  Archbold. 
Borough  of  Wicklow Francis  Toole. 

Thomas  Byrne. 
Borough  of  Blessington James  Eustace. 

Maurice  Eustace. 

Baltinglass 

County  of  Westmeath William  Nugent. 

Henry  Dillon. 
Borough  of  Mullingar Garret  Dillon. 

Edmund  Nugent. 
Borough  of  Athlone Edmund  Malone. 

Edmund  Malone. 
Borough  of  Kilbeggan Bryan  Geoghegan. 

Charles  Geoghegan. 
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Borough  of  Fore John  Nugent. 

Chr.  Nugent. 

County  of  Londonderry 

City  of  Londonderry 

Borough  of  Coleraine 

Borough  of  Limavady 


No.  IX.  Refer,  to  p.  190. 

COLONEL  S.  LUTTRELL's  PROCLAMATION  PROHIBITING  THE  MEET- 
ING OF  MORE  THAN  FIVE  PROTESTANTS,  &C. 

By  the  Governor  of  Dublin,  June  18,  1690. 

Whereas  several  disaffected  persons  of  the  Protestant  religion 
are  of  late  come  to  this  city  of  Dublin,  and  some  of  them  armed 
with  swords,  pistols,  and  other  weapons,  contrary  to  his  Majesty's 
express  commands  by  his  royal  proclamation,  bearing  date  the 
20th  day  of  July,  1689. 

I.  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  all  men  whatsoever 
of  the  Protestant  religion  now  residing  or  being  within  the  said 
city  of  Dublin,  or  within  the  liberties  of  St.  Sepulchre  Donor,  or 
Thomas-court,  who  are  not  housekeepers,  or  have  not  followed 
some  lawful  vocation  therein  these  three  months  past,  to  depart 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  publication  hereof,  out  of  tr, 
said  city  and  liberties,  and  repair  to  their  respective  habitation 
or  usual  places  of  abode  in  the  country,  upon  pain  of  death,  or 
imprisonment,  and  to  be  further  proceeded  against  as  contemners 
of  his  Majesty's  royal  commands,  and  as  persons  designing  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace. 

II.  And  likewise,  that  all  Protestants  within  the  said  city  and 
liberties,  not  being  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy  coun- 
cil, nor  in  his  army,  or  actual  service,  shall  within  the  time  afore- 
said deliver  up  all  their  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  all 
their  ammunition,  into  his  Majesty's  stores  in  the  said  city,  upon 
pain  of  death. 

III.  And  that  no  Protestant  whatsoever,  do  presume  at  his 
peril,  to  walk  or  go  in  the  streets,  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  till 
five  in  the  morning,  nor  at  any  time  when  there  is  any  alarum. — 
In  which  case,  all  such  persons  are  required  for  their  safety,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  public,  to  keep  within  doors  till  such  an 
alarum  is  over. 

IV.  And  lastly,  for  the  prevention  of  riots  and  unlawful  assem- 
blies ;  these  are  therefore  to  will  and  require,  all  the  said  Protes- 
tants, that  no  greater  number  of  them  than  five  shall  meet  and 
converse  at  any  time,  either  in  any  house  within  the  said  city  or 
liberties,  over  and  above  the  family  of  the  house  ;  or  in  the 
streets  and  fields,  in  or  about  the  same,   or  elsewhere  :   Hereby 
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declaring,  that  all  persons  who  shall  offend  against  any  clause  in 
this  present  order,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
a  court-martial  shall  think  fit. 


No.  X.  Refer,  top.  213. 

INSCRIPTION    ON  DUKE    SCHOMBERG's    MONUMENT. 

Hie  infra  situm  est  corpus  Frederici  Ducis  de  Schonberg 
ad  Bubindam  occisi.    a.  d.  1690. 

Decanus  et  Capitulum  maximopere  etiam   atque  etiam 
petierunt,  ut  heeredes  Ducis  monumentum  in  memoriam  paren- 
tis erigendum  curarent.     Sed  postquam  per  epistolas,  per 
amicos,  diu  ac  saepe  orando  nil  profecere  ;  hunc  demum 
lapidem  statuerunt ;  saltern  ut  scias  hospes  ubinam  terrarum 
Schonbergenses  cineres  delitescunt. 

Plus  potuit  fama  virtutis  apud  alienos  quam  sanguinis 
proximitas  apud  sues.  a.  d.  1731. 

The  above  inscription  is  written  on  a  slab  of  black  marble  af- 
fixed to  the  wall  of  the  choir  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  The  re- 
mains of  Duke  Schomberg  were  removed  to  this  cathedral,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Boyne,  and  on  the  10th  July,  1690, 
they  were  deposited  under  the  altar.  The  relatives  of  this  great 
rnan  having  neglected  to  raise  any  monument  to  his  memory, 
■*-*W$)Q  ^Swift  undertook  the  task,  and  caused  the  above  to  be 
e^S^S^I  Big  first  vainly  applied  to  the  connections  of  the  de- 
"ceased/^^iouching  this  matter,  see  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's 
Works.  Vol.  xvii.,  pages  219,  412,  449,  and  Mason's  Hist,  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  4to  Dub.  1820.  Several  years  since,  the 
skull  of  Marshal  Schomberg,  was  raised  from  the  tomb.  It  is, 
however,  carefully  preserved,  and  was  shewn  to  the  Author.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  skull  is  a  circular  aperture,  formed  by  the  bul- 
let which  first  entered  his  neck  and  passing  through  the  head 
caused  his  death.  The  Duke's  sword  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
respectable  Society  of  Friendly  Brothers. 


No.  XI.  Refer,  to  p.  213. 

The  following  song,  written  by  some  rustic  poet,  in  celebration 
of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  is  here  inserted  as  appertaining  to  the 
subject.  The  air  is  much  admired,  and  is  played  at  all  our  Pro- 
testant public  entertainments. 

THE    BOYNE    WATER. 

July  the  first  in  Oldbridge  town 

There  was  a  grievous  battle, 
Where  many  a  man  lay  on  the  ground 

By  the  cannons  that  did  rattle; 
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King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between 

The  lines  for  to  retire  ; 
But  King  William  threw  his  bomb-balls  in 

And  set  them  all  on  fire. 

Thereat  enraged  they  vow'd  revenge 

Upon  King  William's  forces, 
And  often  did  cry  vehemently, 

That  they  would  stop  their  courses  ; 
A  bullet  from  the  Irish  came, 

Which  graz'd  King  William's  arm, 
They  thought  his  Majesty  was  slain, 

Yet  it  did  him  little  harm. 

Duke  Schomberg  then  in  friendly  care, 

His  King  would  often  caution, 
To  shun  the  spot  where  bullets  hot 

Retain 'd  their  rabid  motion  : 
But  William  said,  he  don't  deserve 

The  name  of  Faith's  Defender, 
That  would  not  venture  life  and  limb 

To  make  a  foe  surrender. 

When  we  the  Boyne  began  to  cross, 

The  enemy  they  descended  ; 
But  few  of  our  brave  men  were  lost, 

So  stoutly  we  defended ; 
The  horse  was  the  first  that  march'd  o'er 

The  foot  soon  followed  after ; 
But  brave  Duke  Schomberg  was  no  more 

By  venturing  over  the  water. 

When  valiant  Schomberg  he  was  slain,  ""3Jfc*r 

King  William  he  accosted  .  IT 

His  warlike  men  for  to  march  on,  '$\ 

And  he  would  be  the  foremost ;        r  %! 
"  Brave  boys,"  he  said,  "be  not  d'smay'd 

**  For  the  losing  of  one  commander, 
"  For  God  will  be  our  King  this  day 

"  And  I'll  be  General  under.'' 

Then  stoutly  we  the  Boyne  did  cross, 

To  give  our  enemies  battle  ; 
Our  cannon  to  our  foes  great  cost, 

Like  thund'ring  claps  did  rattle  ; 
In  majestic  mien  our  Prince  rode  o'er, 

His  men  soon  followed  after, 
With  blows  and  shouts  put  our  foes  to  the  route, 

The  day  we  cross'd  the  water. 

The  Protestants  of  Drogheda, 

Have  reason  to  be  thankful, 
That  they  were  not  to  bondage  brought, 

They  being  but  a  handful  ; 
First  to  the  Tholsel  they  were  brought, 

And  try'd  at  Milmount  after  ; 
But  brave  King  William  set  them  free, 

By  venturing  over  the  water. 

The  cunning  French  near  to  Duleek 

Had  taken  up  their  quarters  ; 
And  fenced  themselves  on  every  side, 

Still  waiting  for  new  orders ; 
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But  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night. 

They  set  the  field  on  fire , 
And  long  before  the  morning-  light. 

To  Dublin  they  did  retire. 

Then  said  King  William  to  his  men 

After  the  French  departed, 
"  I'm  glad,"  said  he,   "that  none  of  ye 

'*  Seemed  to  be  faint-hearted  : 
"  So  sheath  your  swords  and  rest  a  while, 

*■  In  time  we'll  follow  after  ;" 
These  words  he  uttered  with  a  smile, 

The  day  he  crossed  the  water. 

Come  let  us  all  with  heart  and  voice, 

Applaud  our  lives'  defender, 
Who  at  the  Boyne  his  valour  shew'd, 

And  made  his  foes  surrender. 
To  God  above  the  praise  we'll  give 

Both  now  and  ever  after  ; 
And  bless  the  Glorious  Memory 

Of  King  William  that  cross'd  the  Boyne  water. 


No.  XII.  Refer,  to  p.  218. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  KING  AND  QUEEN 
OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  IRELAND,  TO  ALL 
THE    PEOPLE    OF    OUR    KINGDOM    OF    IRELAND,    WHOM    IT    MAY 

As  it  ha^^Ife&^^^mighty  God  to  bless  our  arms  in  this  king- 
dom with  a  late  victoP^j  ■>'-  'T  erpmies  at  the  Boyne,  and  with 
the  possession  of  our  cap^  C^H^feublin,  and  with  a  general 
dispersion  of  all  that  did  oppose  us,  we  are  now  in  so  happy  a  pros- 
pect of  our  affairs,  and  of  extinguishing  the  rebellion  of  this  king- 
dom, that  we  hold  it  reasonable  to  think  of  mercy,  and  to  have 
compassion  upon  them,  whom  we  judge  to  have  been  seduced — 
Wherefore,  we  do  hereby  declare,  we  shall  take  into  our  royal 
protection  all  poor  labourers,  common  soldiers,  country  farmers, 
ploughmen,  and  cottiers,  whatsoever,  as  also  all  citizens,  townsmen, 
tradesmen,  and  artificers,  who  either  remained  at  home,  or  hav- 
ing fled  from  their  dwellings,  shall,  by  the  first  day  of  August 
next,  repair  to  their  usual  places  of  abode,  surrendering  up  what 
arms  they  have  to  such  justices  of  the  peace,  as  are,  or  shall  be 
appointed  by  fes,  not  only  to  receive  the  same,  but  also  to  register 
the  appearaneieiofsuch  of  the  said  persons,  as  shall  come,  and 
submit  unto  our  authority :  for  our  royal  intention  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  declare;  that  we  will  not  only  pardon  all  these  poor,  seduced 
people,  as  to  their  lives  and  liberties,  who  shall  come  in  by  the 
time  aforesaid,  for  all  violences  they  have  done  or  committed  by 
the  command  of  their  leaders  during  the  war ;  but  we  do  also 
promise  to  secure  them  in  their  goods,  their  stocks  of  cattle,  and 

z  z 
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all  their  chattels  personal  whatsoever,  willing  and  requiring  them 
to  come  in  ;  and  where  they  were  tenants,  then  to  preserve  the 
harvest  of  grass  and  corn  for  the  supply  of  the  winter.  But,  for 
as  much  as  many  of  them  had  a  legal  right  to  the  tenancy  of  se- 
veral lands,  some  holding  from  Protestants,  and  some  from  Popish 
proprietors,  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  against  us, 
our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  all  those  tenants  who  held  from  our 
good  Protestant  subjects,  do  pay  their  rents  to  their  respective 
landlords,  and  that  the  tenants  of  all  those,  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  present  rebellion  against  us,  do  keep  their  rents  in 
their  hands,  until  they  have  notice  from  the  commissioners  of  our 
revenue,  unto  whom  they  are  to  account  for  the  same.  And  as 
we  do  hereby  strictly  forbid  all  violence,  rapine,  and  molestation 
to  any,  who  shall  thus  come  in,  and  remain  obedient  to  us,  so  for 
those  of  this,  or  any  other  rank  or  quality,  who  are  already  in  our 
quarters,  and  within  our  power,  and  obedient  to  us,  we  do  hereby 
charge  and  require,  that  they  be  n6t  disquieted  in  any  sort,  with- 
out our  particular  command.  For  the  desperate  leaders  of  the 
present  rebellion,  who  have  violated  those  laws,  by  which  this  king- 
dom is  united,  and  inseparably  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  called  in  the  French,  who  have  authorised  all  vio- 
lences and  depredations  against  the  Protestants,  and  who  rejected 
the  gracious  freedom  we  offered  them  in  our  proclamation  of  the22d 
February,  1689,  as  we  are  now,  by  God's  great  favour,  in  condi- 
tion to  make  them  sensible  of  their  errors,  so,  as  we  resolved  to 
leave  them  to  the  event  of  war,  unless  by  great  and  manifest*  §>- 
monstrations,  we  shall  be  convinced  they  deservc^g|  W-^^jt 
which  we  shall  never  refuse  to  those  who  are  truly  pjpPent. 

Given    at    jur   rowiLggl^''   at    Finglas,  near 


Dub^Mhe  ItWJfof  July,  1690,  in  the 
secona  year  of  mir  reign. 
By  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  you 
are  hereby  required  to  affix  our  great  seal 
to  this  declaration  ;  for  which  this  shall  be 
your  warrant. 

Robert  Southwell. 


To  our  Commissioners  of  our 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland. 


No.  XIII.  Refer,  to  p.  253. 

CAPITULATION    OF    LIMERICK. 

Articles  agreed  upon,  the  third  day  of  October,  1691,  be- 
tween the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Porter,  Knight,  and 
Thomas  Koningsby,  Esq.,  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  and  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Baron  de  Ginckle,  Lieutenant  General  and  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  English  army,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Right  Honorable  Patrick,  Earl  of  Lucan,  Pierce,  Viscount  Gal- 
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moy,  Colonel  Nicholas  Purcell,  Colonel  Dillon,  and  Colonel  John 
Brown,  on  the  other  part ;  on  the  behalf  of  the  Irish  inhabitants 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Limerick,  the  counties  of  Clare,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  in  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  Li- 
merick and  other  agreements  made  between  the  said  Lieutenant 
General  Ginckle,  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  the 
Generals  in  the  Irish  army,  bearing  date  with  these  presents,  for 
the  surrender  of  the  said  city,  and  submission  of  the  said  army. 

I.  That  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such 
privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II. ;  and  their  Majesties  (as  soon  as  their  affairs  will  per- 
mit them  to  summon  a  parliament  in  this  kingdom)  will  endeavour 
to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  security  in  that 
particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account 
of  their  religion. 

II.  All  the  inhabitants  or  Residents  of  Limerick,  or  any  other 
garrison  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and 
soldiers  now  in  arms  under  any  commission  of  King  James,  or 
those  authorised  by  him  to  grant  the  same,  in  the  several  counties 
of  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare,  Sligo  and  Mayo,  or  any  of  them 
(and  all  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  said  counties,) 
and  all  the  commissioned  officers  in  their  Majesties'  quarters,  that 
belong  to  the  Irish  regiments  now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with, 
and  who  are  not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  who 
shall  return  and  submit  to  their  Majesties'  obedience,  their  and 
every  of  their  heirs,  shall  hold,  possess  and  enjoy,  all  and  every 
their  estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance,  and  all  their  right,  title, 
and  interest,  privileges,  and  communities,  which  they  and  every, 
or  any  of  them  held,  enjoyed,  orSwere  rightfully  entitled  unto  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  or  at  any  time  since,  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II., 
and  shall  be  put  in  possession  by  order  of  the  government  of  such 
of  them  as  are  in  the  King's  hands,  or  the  hands  of  his  tenants, 
without  being  put  to  any  suit  cr  trouble  therein  :  and  ail  such  es- 
tates shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  all  arrears  of  crown-rents, 
quit-rents,  and  other  public  charges  incurred,  and  become  due 
since  Michaelmas,  1688,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof;  and  all 
persons,  comprehended  in  this  article,  shall  have,  held  and  enjoy, 
all  their  goods  and  chattels  real  and  personal,  to  them  or  any  of 
them  belonging  and  remaining,  either  in  their  own  hands,  or  in 
the  hands  of  any  person  whatsoever,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the  use  of 
them  or  any  of  them :  and  all  and  every  the  said  persons,  of  what 
profession,  trade  or  calling  soever  they  be,  shall  and  may  use,  ex- 
ercise and  practise  their  several  and  respective  professions,  trades 
and  callings,  as  freely  as  they  did  use,  exercise  and  enjoy  the  same 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  ar- 
ticle contained,  be  construed  to  extend  to,  or  restore  any  forfeit- 
ing person  now  out  of  the  kingdom,  except  what  are  herein  after 
comprised.     Provided  also,  that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  have  or 
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Ernest  Casimir,  third  son  of  John,  the  founder  of  these  branches. 
The  first  and  second  branches  were  thus  excluded  by  King  Wil- 
liam. The  members  of  the  first  branch  were  Romanists,  but  to 
the  second,  the  objections  do  not  appear.  The  King  of  Prussia 
and  others  disputed  the  will,  and  finally  obtained  the  share  to 
which  they  seemed  to  have  legal  claim.  John  William  Frizo 
styled  Prince  of  Orange,  was  drowned  in  1711.  in  passing  a 
ferry.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Henry  Frizo,  who  in  1734, 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  George  II.  of  England.  In  1747> 
he  was  declared  Hereditary  Stadtholder  of  all  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces. To  him  succeeded,  in  1751,  William  IV.  Prince  of 
Orange,  born  8th  March,  1748;  married  October  4th,  1767?  to 
the  Princess  Frederica  Sophia  Whilhelmina  of  Prussia,  niece  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  William  Frederick, 
born  August  24th,  1772,  and  William  George  Frederick,  born 
February  15th,  1774. 


The  following  is  the  character  of  William  III.  as  drawn  by 
Voltaire : — II  laissa  la  reputation  d'un  grand  politique,  quoiqu'il 
n'eut  point  ete  populaire,  et  d'un  general  a  craindre,  quoiqu'il  eut 
perdu  beaucoup  de  batailles.  Toujours  mesure  dans  sa  conduite, 
et  jamais  vif  que  dans  un  jour  de  combat,  il  ne  regna  paisiblement 
en  Angleterre  que  parcequ'il  ne  voulut  pas  y  etre  absolu.  On 
1'appelait,  comme  on  sait,  le  stathouder  des  Anglais  et  le  roi  des 
Hollandais.  II  savait  toutes  les  langues  de  Y  Europe,  et  n'en 
parlait  aucune  avec  agrement,  argant  beaucoup  plus  de  reflexion 
dans  l'esprit  que  d'imagination.  Son  caractere  etait  en  tout  Fop- 
pose  de  Louis  XIV  ;  sombre,  retire,  severe,  sec,  silencieux  au- 

tant  que  Louis  etait  affable. Ceux  qui  estiment  plus  le  merite 

d'avoir  defendu  sa  patrie,  et  l'avantage  d'avoir  acquis  un  royaume 
sans  aucun  droit  de  la  nature  de  s'y  etre  maintenu  sans  etre  aime, 
d'avoir  gouverne  souverainement  la  Hollande  sans  la  subjuguer, 
d'avoir  ete  l'ame  et  le  chef  de  la  moitie  de  1'  Europe,  d'avoir 
jamais  persecute  personne  pour  la  religion,  d'avoir  meprise  toutes  les 
superstitions  des  hommes,  d'avoir  ete  simple  et  modeste  dans  ses 
mceurs  ;  ceux-la  sans  doute  donneront  le  nom  de  Grand  a  Guil- 
laume  plutot  qu'  a  Louis." — Steele  de  Louis  XIV. 

"  The  portrait  of  King  William,"  says  Dalrymple,  "  is  easily 
drawn,  because  it  consists  of  three  broad  lines,  Simplicity,  Utility, 
and  just  Pride  of  character  ;  three  qualities  that  compose  the 
character  of  Socrates,  which  whoever  follows,  will  pass  with  success 

and  honor  through  private  life. 1  know  only  four  instances  in 

history,  of  Princes,  in  uneasy  situations,  who  made  use  of  talents, 
indiscriminately,  of  friends  real  or  pretended,  of  foes  political  or 
personal,  and  of  men  professional,  or  of  no  profession,  who  would, 
and  could  do  the  business  they  were  put  to.  Cyrus  the  younger, 
(of  whom  it  is  to  be  wished  more  was  known),  Julius  Ca3sar, 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  King  William." 
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In  the  year  1701,  the  loyal  Protestant  corporation  of  Dublin, 
in  order  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  King  William,  the  restorer 
of  their  rights,  erected  an  equestrian  statue  of  his  Majesty  in 
College  Green.  A  stone  shield  is  imbedded  at  each  side  of  the 
stone  work  which  supports  the  statue.  The  following  inscriptions 
appear  on  the  shields : 

GULIELMO  TERTIO 

Magna  Britannice,  Francice,  et  Jlibernice, 

Regi 

Ob  Religionem  Conservatam, 

JRestitutas  Leges, 

Libertatem  Assertam. 

Cives  Dublinienses  hanc  Statuam 

Posuere. 


Inchoatvm 

Anno  Dom  :  mdcc. 

Antonio  Percy  Equite  Aurato  Prsetore 

Carolo  Forbes    )    xr.         .,., 
T  -n  >    Viccomitibus. 

Iacobo  Barlow    J 

Absolvtvm 

Anno  Dom  :  mdcci. 

Marco  Ransford  Equite  Aurato  Praetore 

IOHANNA    ECCLES 


1} 


Viccomitibus. 
Radvlpho  Gore 


OF  PRINCIPAL  MATTERS. 


A. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  appointed  governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  27,  his  cruel- 
ties, 28. 

Auverquerque,  birth  of  M.  D',  32, 
service  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis, 
71,  accompanies  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  England,  113,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  208,  arrives 
in  Dublin,  217,  accompanies  King 
William  to  Holland,  234,  at  battle 
of  Cambrou,  256,  receives  the 
thanks  of  the  King,  334. 

Anne,  Princess,  desires  Churchill 
to  confer  with  the  envoy  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  79,  hope  of 
Protestants,  86,  joins  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  123,  incurs  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Queen,  259,  re- 
conciliation with  his  Majesty, 
279. 

Association,  Protestant,  formed  at 
Exeter,  117,  at  Nottingham,  122, 
at  Norwich,  124,  at  Oxford,  128, 
at  London,  131. 

Antrim,  Earl  of,  refused  admittance 
to  Derry,  147,  153,  154. 

Antrim,  county,  Protestant  forces 
raised  in,  157. 

Armagh,  county,  Protestant  forces 
raised  in,  157,  dissolved,  159. 

Attainder  of  Protestants  by  Popish 
parliament,  185. 

Assassination  of  King  William,  Po- 
pish plot  for,  219,  another,  260, 
263,  another,  292. 

Aldborough,  the  late  Earl  of,  222. 

Athlone,  besieged  by  General  Dou- 
glas, 223,  by  Ginckle,  239, 
Ginckle  created  Earl  of,  254. 

Aughrim,  battle  of,  243. 

Albemarle,  Keppel  Earl  of,  acquires 
the  favour  of  King  William,  305, 
grant  of  land  to,  314. 


B. 

Book  I.  25,  Book  II.  66,  Book  III. 
115,  Book  IV.  255. 

Brandenburgh,  Elector  of,  signifies 
his  satisfaction  on  the  elevation  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  41,  meets  the 
Prince  at  Cleve,  51,  assists  in  the 
war,  232,  attends  congress,  235. 

Bentinck,  William,  his  attention  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  51,  des- 
patched to  England,  62,  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  76, 
attends  the  Prince  to  England, 
113,  one  of  the  privy  council  of 
William  III.  140,  created  Earl  of 
Portland,  143,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  208,  appointed  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  305,  signs  parti- 
tion treaty,  307,  impeached  and 
acquitted,  321,  attends  the  King 
when  dying,  334. 

Boyne  water,  song  of,  appen.  xxiii. 

Bishops,  the  seven,  trial  of,  88,  ac- 
quittal, 89. 

Barillon,  the  French  ambassador  or- 
dered to  leave  England,  133,  cor- 
respondence of,  183. 

Bill  of  rights,  138. 

Blayney,  Lord,  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Protestant  force  in 
Armagh  and  Monaghan,  157,  pro- 
claims William  III. at  Armagh, 177. 

Ballyshannon,  Protestant  forces  at, 
159,  160. 

Brass  money,  issue  of  by  James,  190. 

Belfast,  Duke  Schomterg  arrives 
at,  194,  Danes  land  at,  197. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  208. 

Bank  of  England  established,  276. 

Barclay,  Sir  George,  employed  to 
assassinate  King  William,  292. 

Bellamont,  Earl  of  appointed  go- 
vernor of  New   York,  312. 

Beresford,  Sir  Tristram  contributes 
to  defence  of  Coleraine,  160. 
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C. 


Cromwell,  Oliver,  concludes  a  treaty 

with  Holland;  34. 
Charles  II.  discloses  his  opinions  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  37,  con- 
eludes  a  treaty  with  France 
against  Holland,  38,  peace  with 
Holland,  46,  receives  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  63,  consents  to  his 
marriage,  64,  death,  74. 

Churchill,  Lord,  joins  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  79,  121,  created  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  143,  besieges  Cork, 
228,  besieges  Kinsale,  229,  incurs 
the  displeasure  of  King  Walliam, 
259,  accompanies  the  King  to 
Holland,  323. 

Compton  Bishop  of  London,  sus- 
pended, 81,  conducts  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  from  London,  123. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Earl  of,  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  99, 
recalled,  101,  joins  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  124,  returns  to  James's 
party,  148,  engaged  in  a  Jacobite 
plot,  236. 

Coote,  Hon.  Richard,  dismissed 
from  the  army  by  Tyrconnel,  100. 

Coote,  Captain  Chidley,  raises  Pro- 
testant troops,  159. 

Cooper  of  Marc  ray,  garrison  at  his 
house,  159. 

Coleraine,  defence  of,  160,  162. 

C avan  Protestants,  union  of,  175, 
battle  at  Cavan,  197. 

Cox,  Sir  Richard,  notice  of,  207, 
290. 

Castledermot,  King  William  en- 
camps at,  221. 

Cork,  siege  of,  228. 

Capel,  Lord,  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  287,  death  of, 
296. 

CliurJi,  Irish  Protestant,  assailed 
under  James  II.  187. 

Courts  of  Justice  in  Ireland,  changes 
in  under  James  II.  101. 


D. 


Dundee,  Graham  Viscount,  espouses 
the  cause  of  James  II.  143,  killed 
at  battle  of  Killicrankie,  145. 

Dcrry,  gates  of  closed  against 
James's  troops,  147,  151,  153, 
defence  of,  161,  relieved,   174. 

Declaration  of  William  lll.appen.  ii. 

Dundalk,  Marshal  Schomberg  ar- 
rives at,  194. 


E. 


Ecclesiastical  commission,  appoint- 
ment of,  81. 

Enniskilleners,  proceedings  of  the, 
175. 

F. 

Fagel,  Mons.  appointed  Pensionary 
of  Holland,  41,  declares  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
regarding  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws,  91 . 

G. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  281. 

H. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Ceneral  des- 
patched by  King  William  to  Ire- 
land, 148,  his  treachery,  149,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  211. 

I. 

James  II.  ascends  the  English 
throne,  74,  speech  to  privy 
council,  75,  his  infringement  of 
the  laws,  75,  77,  his  proceedings 
in  Ireland,  93,  alarmed  at  the  ex- 
peditior,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
109,  his  flight,  126,  return,  128, 
departure  for  France,  131,  lands 
in  Ireland,  151,  proceeds  to  Der- 
ry,  165,  convenes  a  parliament, 
182,  its  proceedings,  184,  issues 
brass  money,  190,  defeated  at  the 
Boyne,  213,  embarks  for  France, 
214,  his  death,  325. 

Louis  XIV.  seizes  the  principality 
of  Orange.  34,  signs  a  treat}  with 
Charles  II.  38,  his  military  ope- 
rations, 54,  60,  raises  troops  in 
Great  Britain,  62,  ratifies  a  treaty 
at  Nimeguen,  70,  commences  hos- 
tilities, 72,  dragoons  the  French 
Protestants,  74,  77,  aids  James  II. 
160,  war  against  Grtat  Britain, 
255,  ratifies  treaty  at  Ryswick, 
300,  acknowledges  the  son  of 
James  II.  as  King  of  England, 
326. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Henry,  suspected 
bv  the  Romanists,  249,  enters  the 
service  of  King  William,  249. 

Li'nerick  besieged  by  King  William, 
224,  besieged  by  Ginckie,  250, 
surrendered,  253,  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, appendix,  xxvi. 

Lilliburlero,  famous  song  of,  147. 

Lundy,  Colonel,   despatched  against 
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Derry,  154,  signs  a  treaty  and  en- 
ters the  town,    155,    his  miscon- 
duct,   159,    102,    166,    expulsion 
from  Derry,  167, 
Landen,  battle  of,  271. 

M. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  invades  Eng- 
land, 76,  executed,  77. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of,  unprincipled 
conduct  of,  80. 

Massereene,  Viscount,  contributes  to 
the  defence  of  Derry,  155,  pro- 
scribed by  Tyrconnell,  158. 


N. 


Nimeguen,  treaty  signed  at,  70. 
Nassau,  descent  of  the  house  of,  25. 
Nayle,  Richard,  espouses  the  cause 

of  James  II.  98,  104,  182,  249. 
Namur,   taken  by  Louis  XIV.  262, 

taken  by  William  III,  284. 


O. 


Orange,  sketch  of  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam I.  Prince  of,  27. 

Orange,  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mau- 
rice, Prince  of,  31. 

Orange,  sketch  of  the  life  of  Henry 
Frederick,  Prince  of,  32. 

Orange,  sketch  of  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam II.  Prince  of,  32. 

Orange,  birth  of  William  III.  Prince 
of,  3H,  education,  34,  character  in 
youth,  36,  visits  England,  37, 
made  Captain- General  of  Holland, 
39,  reforms  the  magistracy,  42, 
made  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  45, 
commands  at  the  battle  of  Seneffe, 
47,  confers  wiih  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple about  treaty  of  pea;e,  49,  56, 
visits  England,  63,  married,  64, 
confers  with  Charles  II.  about 
treaty  of  peace,  66,  at  battle  of 
St.  Denis,  71,  interview  with  am- 
bassador Hyde,  72,  orders  Pen- 
sionary Fagel  to  declare  his  opi- 
nion on  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws,  91,  his  aid  solicited  by  the 
English,  105,  lands  at  Torbay, 
114,  arrives  in  London,  130,  ad- 
dress to  the  convention  parlia- 
ment, 134,  accepts  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  140, 
speech  to  parliament,  199,  lands 
in  Ireland,  204,  victory  at  the 
Boyne,  208,  arrives  in  Dublin, 
218,  Popish  conspiracy  to  assassi- 


nate him,  219,  marches  to  the 
south,  221,  at  Castledermot,  221, 
at  Kilkenny,  222,  at  Carrick,  222, 
marches  to  Limerick,  223,  siege 
of  Limerick,  224,  raises  the  siege 
and  embarks  for  England,  227, 
speech  to  parliament,  232,  pro- 
ceeds to  Holland,  234,  attends  a 
congress  at  the  Hague,  235,  ar- 
rives in  England,  236,  embarks  for 
the  continent,  238,  arrives  in  Eng- 
land and  speech  to  parliament, 
257,  Popish  conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate him,  260,  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
263,  arrives  in  England,  267, 
speech  to  parliament,  268,  embarks 
for  the  continent,  270,  battle  of 
Landen,  271,  arrives  in  England, 
273,  speech  to  parliament,  273, 
besieges  and  takes  Namur, 
284,  arrives  in  England,  290, 
speech  to  parliament,  291,  ano- 
ther Popish  plot  to  assassinate  him, 
292,  departs  for  the  continent, 
305,  arrives  in  England,  308, 
speech  to  parliament,  308,  em- 
barks for  Holland  and  reviews  the 
Dutch  troops,  311,  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 312,  speech  to  parliament, 
312,  departs  tor  Holland,  316,  re- 
turns, 317,  speech  to  parliament, 
318,  embarks  for  Holland,  323, 
inspects  the  fortifications,  324,  re- 
turns to  England,  328,  excellent 
speech  to  parliament,  328,  falls 
from  his  horse,  332,  sickness  and 
death,  333,  334. 

P. 

Philip  II.,  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
under,  27. 

Petre,  Edward,  a  Popish  priest,  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  78,  flies  to  France,  120. 

Perm,  William,  the  Quaker,  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  James  II.,  79, 
83,  236. 

Parliament  proceedings  of  the  Eng- 
lish, 45,  68,  69,  76,  134,  142, 
192,  199,  202,  232,  257,  268, 
273,  278,  291,  296,  302,  308, 
312,   318,  328. 

Parliament,  proceedings  of  the 
Scotch,  144,  201,  281,  306,  316. 

Parliament,  proceedings  of  the  Irish, 
182,  267,  273,  287,  296,  298, 
306. 

Parliament,  list  of  spurious  Irish, 
appen.  xv. 

R 

Rosen,     Marshal,    appointed     com- 
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mander  of  James's  army,  151,  ar- 
rives before  Derry,  169,  issues  a 
proclamation,  171,  obliged  to  re- 
tire, 174,  copy  of  his  proclama- 
tion, appen,  xiv. 
Ryswick,  treaty  of,  300. 

S. 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  joins  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  107,  made  secretary 
of  state,  141,  life  of,  141,  resigns, 
203,  re-appointed,  275,  resigns 
post  of  secretary  and  accepts  that 
of  chamberlain,  311,  final  resigna- 
tion, 316. 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  263. 

Sheriff's,  Irish,  in  1687,  mode  of 
their  appointment,  103,  list  of, 
appen.  i. 

Seneffe,  battle  of,  47. 

Sligo,  association  of  the  Protestants 
of,   159. 

Schomberg,  Duke  of,  lands  in  Ire- 
land, 194,  takes  Carrickfergus, 
194,  marches  to  Dundalk,  194, 
killed  at  the  Boyne,  210,  life  of, 
212,  inscription  on  monument, 
appen.  xxiii. 

Sarsfield,  Colonel,  defeated  by  the 
Enniskilleners,  178,  blows  up  the 
English  artillery,  225,  rupture 
with  St.  Ruth  at  Athlone,  241,  at 
battle  of  Aughrim,  243,  at  Lime- 
rick,   252. 


Temple,  Sir  William,  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  Hague,  35, 
confers  with  De  Witt,  36,  at  con- 
ferences with  Charles  II.  and 
Prince  of  Orange  in  Loudon,  66. 

Talbot,  EarlofTyrconnel,  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  78, 
annuity  raised  for  him  by  the 
Romanists,  95,  appointed  their 
agent, 95,  persecutes  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants, 98,  100,  attacks  the  cor- 
porations, 104,  disarms  the  Pro- 
testants, 149,  issues  a  proclama- 
tion against  the  Ulster  Protestants, 
158,  accompanies  James  II.  to 
France,  218,  his  death,  248. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Popish  at- 
tack on,  187. 

U. 

Universities,  English,  attacked  by 
James  II.  82. 

W. 

Witt,  De,  Pensionary  o"f  Holland, 
opposes  the  claims  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  33,  confers  with  Sir 
W.  Temple,  36,  assassinated  40. 

Walker,  Rev.  George,  raises  a  Pro- 
testant regiment,  164,  appointed 
governor  of  Derry,  167,  killed  at 
the  Boyne,  210. 

Whigs,  conduct  of  the  modern, 
Preface. 
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